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ABSTRACT 

Alberta jurisdictions have been required since June 
1985 to have in place and to implement a provincial policy on teacher 
evaluation. This study was designed to explore the impact of these 
policies on teachers and teaching and to study linkages between 
teacher evaluation and educational leadership at the school and 
systems levels. Methods used to gather data included an analysis of 
jurisdiction policies, a literature review, interviews with 
representatives of stakeholder organizations and school trustees, 
surveys of teachers and administrators, and case studies of teacher 
evaluation practices in nine jurisdictions chosen to reflect a 
diversity of contextual factors. In general, findings indicated the 
impact of provincial policy on teacher evaluation was positive in 
terms of quality of instruction, instructional supervision, and 
professional development. However, many teachers in the case studies 
believed that teacher evaluation had little long-term impact on their 
teaching. Following an overview chapter, the report is organized to 
replicate the steps of the research design. Chapter 2, the literature 
review, is followed by policy analysis in Chapter 3 and stakeholders' 
views in Chapter 4. Reports of the surveys in Chapters 5 and 6 are 
followed by case study findings in Chapters 7 to 14. Chapter 15 
contains a review of the study, responses to study questions, and 
suggestions for action. (LL) 
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Abstract 



Alberta jurisdictions have been required since June 
1985 to have in place and to implement a policy on 
teacher evaluation. This study was designed to explore 
the impact of these policies on teachers and teaching 
and to study linkages between teacher evaluation and 
educational leadership at the school and system levels. 

The methods used to gather data included an analysis 
of jurisdiction policies, a literature review, interviews 
with representatives of stakeholder organizations and 
school trustees, surveys of teachers and administrators, 
and case studies of teacher evaluation practices in nine 
jurisdictions in the province chosen to reflect a diver- 
sity of contextual factors. 

In general, since 1985, there has been an increase in the 
numbers of teacher evaluations conducted and in teach- 
ers' satisfaction with the process. Although most teach- 
ers are aware of the existence of their jurisdiction 
policy, few have read it and most depend for informa- 
tion on the discussions held with the evaluator at the 
beginning of the year in which they are to be evaluated. 
There is more discussion now than earlier about the 
teacher evaluation process and about teaching both at 
school and system levels. Evaluators visit classrooms 
more often and the initial heavy reliance on checklists 
as a means of documenting teacher behaviors has been 
replaced by greater emphasis on verbatim transcription 
of events as they occur. Some administrators employ a 
clinical supervision cycle of pre-observation meeting, 
observation, and post-observation discussion, but most 
hold a general meeting at the beginning of the year and 
then follow up a series of observations with one post- 
observation discussion of the preliminary report. Be- 
cause of the legal ramifications involved in teacher 
dismissals, most policies describe detailed procedures 
to be used where the teacher is at risk of being declared 
incompetent. Trustees, some of whom thought that the 
major intent of their policy was to aid in the dismissal 
of incompetent teachers, considered that not enough 
emphasis had been placed on this task. Other trustees 
noted the benefits of what they perceived to be greater 
classroom involvement of principals and supervisors in 
the teacher evaluation process. 

Although teachers in the survey thought that, overall, 
teacher evaluation had a positive impact on the quality 



of instruction, the quality of instructional supervision, 
and teacher professional development, many teachers 
in the case studies believed that teacher evaluation had 
little long-term impact on their teaching. They ap- 
preciated the feedback on their instructional strategies, 
curricular plans, and classroom discipline, but for some 
it was more of a confirmation of their present com- 
petencies than an opportunity to learn new strategies. 
Fairness was a major concern for most teachers. 

A teacher evaluation model that emphasized technical 
competencies was welcomed by beginning teachers, 
but was considered inadequate in providing for profes- 
sional growth of experienced teachers. Veteran teachers 
sought more information from subject specialists, great- 
er autonomy in deciding on the focus of the evaluation, 
and appreciated the support provided where their 
growth was linked to school improvement goals. Expe- 
rienced teachers who spoke positively about the 
benefits of teacher evaluation were most often in situa- 
tions where the process of teacher evaluation was close- 
ly embedded in school and teacher development plans 
and was based on beliefs about the continuing profes- 
sional growth of competent teachers. 

In general, the impact of the provincial policy on teach- 
er evaluation has been positive, but the teacher evalua- 
tion process is only beginning to evolve from mere 
compliance with board and provincial policies to be- 
coming an integral part of the leadership goals for the 
school and the system. Although there are examples of 
teacher and school growth, critical questions remain. 
Evaluation is too frequently divorced from teachers' 
working lives. The focus on accountability is too 
prevalent and the focus on professional growth too in- 
frequent. Teacher evaluation needs to be reconceptual- 
ized as one aspect of teaching that can help monitor 
professional judgment and encourage teacher growth. 
Where teacher professional development and teacher 
evaluation have been linked to individual and school 
improvement plans, educators, and students, and ul- 
timately the community, have benefited from the com- 
mitment to excellence that the process engenders. A 
greater emphasis on this integrated process is recom- 
mended. 



Chapter 1 
Overview 



In 1984 the province of Alberta approved a teacher 
evaluation policy that stated that the performance of in- 
dividual teachers and the quality of teaching practices 
across the province would be evaluated to assist in the 
provision of effective instruction to students and in the 
professional growth and development of teachers. Fol- 
lowing the implementation of the provincial policy, 
which essentially required jurisdictions to develop poli- 
cies appropriate to their contexts by June 1985, educa- 
tional jurisdictions in Alberta have been involved in the 
development and subsequent implementation of a vari- 
ety of teacher evaluation policies and procedures. Al- 
though two studies examined aspects of the develop- 
ment and implementation of the policy (Burger, 1988; 
Knight, 1990) and some surveys were conducted within 
individual jurisdictions (Gogowich, 1992; Hildebrand t, 
1986; Foret & Hickey, 1987; Fegyvemeki, 1990), no 
study of the impact of these policies on teachers and 
teaching throughout Alberta had been conducted. This 
study, therefore, was commissioned by Alberta Educa- 
tion. 

Purpose of the Study 

The three major purposes of this research study were: 

1. To establish the impact of provincial and local 
teacher evaluation policies on teachers and teaching; 

2. To provide guidelines for school system personnel 
in their continuing efforts to refine and improve 
teacher evaluation policies and practices; and 

3. To describe the impact of system and school 
leadership on policy implementation and on 
teaching in schools. 

Research Questions 

In order to address these three purposes, a major re- 
search question was framed: 

What have been the primary effects of teacher evaluation poli- 
cies and practices on teachers , administrators , personnel prac- 
tices, system planning , staff relations and any other related 
aspects of the educational system, and what recommenda- 
tions for the improvement of teacher evaluation policies and 
practices are warranted? 

From this initial question, eight more specific questions 
were developed to guide the study. They were grouped 
under four headings as follows: 

Policy and Procedures 

1. What standards, criteria, and/or indicators have 
been developed and are commonly used to make 
judgments about teacher performance? 



2. Are data collected from a variety of sources 
including an examination of the processes used in 
student evaluation? 

3. What student outcomes do teachers and evaluators 
consider in determining the effectiveness of 
teaching practices? 

4. To what degree are the standards, criteria, and/or 
indicators being used to collect data about teacher 
performance acceptable to the teachers being 
evaluated? 

Process 

5. How is teacher evaluation conducted? 

Impact 

6. Is the practice of teacher evaluation improving the 
quality of instruction and education received by 
students? 

7. To what extent do teachers use the results of teacher 
evaluations to reflect upon and/or to improve their 
teaching practices? 

Linkages 

8. In what ways do teachers and evaluators link the 
processes and outcomes of teacher evaluation to the 
process of educational leadership in the school and 
school system? 

These questions guided the initial stages of the study, 
helped focus the various data collection strategies, and 
provided a framework for the discussion of the find- 
ings. 

Design of the Study 

A research design that focused on field methods was 
developed to respond to these questions. First, in order 
to inform the case study researchers, to highlight pos- 
sible topics for exploration in the case studies, and to 
provide a context for these site-based initiatives, a 
review of recent literature on teacher evaluation and a 
documentary analysis of all jurisdictional teacher 
evaluation policies were undertaken. A complementary 
survey to ascertain the current perspectives and con- 
cerns of representatives of the stakeholder groups — 
Alberta Education, the Alberta Teachers' Association, 
the Alberta School Boards Association, the Public 
School Boards Association, the Alberta Catholic School 
Boards Association, and the Conference of School Su- 
perintendents — was conducted also. Surveys, both by 
questionnaire to a random sample of teachers and ad- 
ministrators, and by telephone to a similar sample of 






trustees, were conducted to obtain information that 
might confirm the case study descriptions and the 
opinions of stakeholders. 

Together these preliminary research activities raised 
questions about the assumptions held about teaching, 
questions of fairness in documentation and reporting, 
and the metaphors of evaluation evident in the litera- 
ture. 

In order to obtain highly descriptive accounts of the im- 
pact of teacher evaluation policies and practices on 
teachers and teaching, and of school and system leader- 
ship on policy implementation and on teaching in 
schools, case studies of nine jurisdictions were chosen 
as the major method for the study. The nine jurisdic- 
tions were chosen to reflect a spectrum of policies and 
procedures, size and type of jurisdiction, and contex- 
tual factors including geographic area, language mix, 
and population density. 

The use of case study methodologies at multiple sites al- 
lowed for the application of different research 
strategies, specifically, interpretive studies, descriptive 
ethnography, action research, and narrative inquiry. 

The focus of study at each case site varied from system- 
wide groups of teachers or administrators to school- 
based educators in two, or three different schools in a 
jurisdiction. All studies used some combination of ob- 
servational, interview, and conversational data gather- 
ing strategies. Some researchers asked teachers to write 
on specific topics or to keep journals. Others used 
guided facilitation to explore with teachers and admin- 
istrators the ways teacher evaluation policies could be- 
come a catalyst for their own professional growth. Inter- 
views and conversations were usually taped and the 
transcripts or the subsequent analysis shared with par- 
ticipants. Throughout, researchers kept the research 
questions in mind but focused on exploring their 
participants' understandings of teacher evaluation. 

At least two researchers were involved in each case 
study in order to model the collaborative nature of the 
work and to provide for verification and rigor in the 



analysis. The cases, surveys, and analyses also pro- 
vided opportunities for the involvement of graduate re- 
search students as members of the team. As well, 
school and system educators were involved as co-re- 
searchers in a number of the cases. 

Ethical Considerations 

Because the study involved human subjects, ethics ap- 
proval was obtained from a University of Alberta 
Ethics Review Committee. In order to provide 
anonymity to the respondents, pseudonyms for jurisdic- 
tions, schools, and individuals have been used 
throughout the report. 

Overview of the Chapters 

The remainder of this report is organized to replicate 
the steps of the research design. Chapter 2, the litera- 
ture review, is followed first by the policy analysis in 
Chapter 3 and the stakeholders' views in Chapter 4. 

The reports of the surveys in Chapters 5 and 6 are fol- 
lowed by the case study findings in Chapters 7 to 14. 
Chapter 15 contains a review of the study, responses to 
the study questions, and suggestions for action. 
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Chapter 2 

Literature Review: Understanding the Impact of Teacher Evaluation Policies 



The Analytic Framework 

A teacher evaluation policy should be among the most 
important in the life of a school jurisdiction. It can be a 
means of sharing expectations about what constitutes 
good teaching, of recognizing and rewarding teacher 
performance, of linking personal and institutional 
goals, of enhancing teacher growth, of being account- 
able to the public (Coleman & LaRocque, 1990). But 
often teachers feel that evaluation is something done to 
them and they see the evaluator as a fault-finder (Git- 
lin, 1989). Teacher evaluation often is viewed as an in- 
trusion into or a disruption of a teacher's work life; it is 
carried out in a perfunctory way, a hoop to be got 
through, as if with no expectation that it be a meaning- 
ful activity for any of the participants in the process 
(McLaughlin & Pfiefer, 1988). The purpose of teacher 
evaluation policies, then — not just the stated purpose, 
but what participants believe the purpose to be in prac- 
tice — is an important element in understanding the im- 
pact of teacher evaluation policies. 

A meaningful examination of the impact of teacher 
evaluation policies also requires understanding their 
underlying assumptions about the nature of teaching 
and teacher evaluation (Peterson & Comeaux, 1990). In 
fact, difficulties in implementing teacher evaluation pol- 
icies and their relative lack of success in achieving 
stated goals often can be attributed to the differing as- 
sumptions among participants (McLaughlin & Pfiefer, 
1988) and to the incongruence between espoused 
values and those actually embedded in the policies 
(Wise, Darling-Hammond, McLaughlin, & Bernstein, 
1985). 

Assumptions about teaching and teacher evaluation 
can be encompassed by an image or metaphor. Al- 
though there are many different metaphors of teaching 
in the literature, three have been chosen for critical ex- 
amination because (a) they underlie, either explicitly or 
implicitly, many studies of teacher evaluation; (b) they 
are based on widely contrasting assumptions with 
respect to the nature of teaching and the nature and 
purpose of teacher evaluation; (c) many of the other im- 
ages are closely related to one of the three selected; and 
(d) they appear meaningful to practitioners. These 
three metaphors are teaching as technical expertise (a 
combination of teaching as labor and teaching as craft: 
Wise et al., 1985; these two approaches were combined 
because they were not distinguishable in studies of 
teacher evaluation), teaching as art and teaching as profes- 
sional judgment. 

Structuring the literature review around three images 
or metaphors of teaching was a deliberate decision. 

O 



Much of the literature on teacher evaluation is atheoreti- 
cal and none on textual. This makes it difficult to under- 
stand inconsistencies and conflicting findings. It also 
makes it difficult for policy makers and administrators 
to judge the applicability of findings to their local con- 
text. This approach, hopefully, will help to clarify is- 
sues for the reader and enhance understanding and in- 
terpretation of the data presented in the report. 

The literature review contains four sections. The first 
three explore teacher evaluation from the perspective 
of each of the three metaphors. The underlying assump- 
tions with respect to the nature of teaching and the pur- 
pose and nature of teacher evaluation are considered. 
Findings pertaining to the evaluation context and to the 
impact of teacher evaluation on the participants and on 
the organization are examined in some detail as well. In 
the final section there is a discussion of general issues 
arising from the literature review that are important to 
understanding the development, implementation, and 
impact of teacher evaluation policies. 

Teaching as Technical Expertise 

The metaphor of teaching as technical expertise tradi- 
tionally has influenced educational policy in North 
America. Many of the recent state reform initiatives in 
the United States reflect this set of beliefs, as do some of 
the national reforms in the United Kingdom and 
Australia. Its appeal lies, at least in part, in its claims to 
rationality and objectivity. The strength of this appeal 
is shown by the fact that, in an exploratory examination 
of the teacher evaluation practices of 32 jurisdictions 
that were reputedly leaders in this area (Wise et al., 
1985), the overwhelming majority were found to have 
designed their teacher evaluation systems in ways con- 
sistent with the teaching as technical expertise concep- 
tualization. 

Nature of Teaching 

The underlying assumptions about the nature of teach- 
ing according to this metaphor are outlined in Wise et 
al. (1985). Teaching is a highly skilled activity and learn- 
ing to teach involves acquiring, through practice, a set 
of complex skills. A good teacher has a large repertoire 
of skills and knows which is most effective in any given 
circumstance. 

"Teaching effectiveness," a core element of this concep- 
tualization, is based on the belief that it is possible to 
identify, define, and prescribe the skills that comprise 
good teaching. (Witness the popularity of teaching ef- 
fectiveness programs based on the work of Madeline 
Hunter and on the ASCD materials.) The teacher is 



then responsible for executing these skills well and ap- 
propriately. In the Wise et al. (1985) study, the jurisdic- 
tions identified the areas encompassed by teaching ef- 
fectiveness as teaching procedures, classroom 
management, knowledge of subject matter, personal 
characteristics, and professional responsibility. 

Although none of the 32 jurisdictions involved in the 
Wise et al. (1985) exploratory study made explicit the 
assumptions underlying its approach to teacher evalua- 
tion, the assumptions implicit in most of their ap- 
proaches were consistent with the teaching as technical 
expertise metaphor. For example, in Lake Washington, 
one of the four in-depth case studies conducted by 
Wise et al., staff development and evaluation and pro- 
gram development and evaluation were all rooted in 
Madeline Hunter's instructional theory into practice ap- 
proach (ITIP), a clear indication of a belief in teaching 
as a set of skills. (Two of the other case studies were 
also most consistent with the conceptualization of 
teaching as technical expertise; one was consistent with 
the conceptualization of teaching as professional judg- 
ment.) 

Purpose of Teacher Evaluation 

Wise etal. (1985, p. 68) outlined four purposes that 
theoretically can be served by teacher evaluation, two 
related to accountability — individual personnel 
decisions (e.g., job status) and school status decisions 
(e.g., accreditation), and two related to improvement — 
individual teacher improvement and school improve- 
ment. Because each of these purposes requires different 
kinds of information, it would seem unlikely that all 
four could be served by the same teacher evaluation 
process, or at lease served equally. Yet the majority of 
administrators in the study indicated that the policy 
was intended to serve two or more of these purposes; 
they did not believe the policy had a primary purpose. 

In practice, however, accountability with respect to in- 
dividual personnel decisions appeared to be the 
primary purpose, and one consistent with the meta- 
phor. School jurisdictions discharged their responsibili- 
ty to be accountable to the public by measuring teacher 
performance regularly on those skills identified as es- 
sential to effective teaching and taking action (generally 
remediation; in extreme cases, dismissal) against those 
who did not meet standards. For the teachers who did 
meet the established standards, little direction was pro- 
vided for continuing growth. 

The Lake Washington case study is a good illustration 
of teacher evaluation for purposes of accountability, as 
opposed to improvement. The evaluation instrument 
was a checklist derived from ITIP principles. The 
evaluation data were used as follows: 

If the teacher receives less than a satisfactory rating on any 

criterion, the principal outlines a detailed personal devel- 



opment plan, which may include assistance from an expe- 
rienced teacher, in-service classes, and specific reading as- 
signments. If the teacher fails to improve, the principal 
places him or her on probation. During the probationary 
period, the principal meets weekly with the teacher to 
monitor progress toward specified performance levels. At 
the end of the semester, the principal, together with 
central office supervisors, decides the continued tenure of 
the teacher in the school district. (Wise et al. 1985, p. 81) 

There could have been little doubt in the minds of these 
teachers that the purpose of evaluation was account- 
ability. 

Clearly where the primary purpose of teacher evalua- 
tion is accountability with respect to individual person- 
nel decisions, "teacher evaluation processes must be 
capable of yielding fairly objective, standardized, and 
externally defensible information about teacher perfor- 
mance" (Wise et al., 1985, p. 68). This leads us to a con- 
sideration of the nature of teacher evaluation in the 
framework of teaching as technical expertise. 

Nature of Teacher Evaluation 

The approach to teacher evaluation consistent with the 
metaphor of teaching as technical expertise requires the 
(a) identification and description of the characteristics 
of effecting teaching, (b) development of indicators or 
other measures of teaching effectiveness, and (c) design 
of procedures that are fair to the teacher and as objec- 
tive as possible. Checklists and satisfactory/unsatisfac- 
tory and other more complex rating scales generally 
derived from the research literature are common 
evaluation instruments in this approach. They are in- 
tended to reduce subjectivity and increase objectivity. 
There have even been calls for the testing of teachers in 
basic literacy and mathematical skills, although in one 
state such testing appeared to have little impact on 
either identification of incompetent teachers or im- 
provement of teaching (Cameron, 1985). 

Medley, Coker, and Soar (1984) have argued that rating 
systems are neither objective nor valid; instead they 
have proposed evaluation procedures that are perfor- 
mance-based and empirically tested, and that collect 
data by means of structured observations. Their model 
involves four steps: 

1. Setting, defining, or agreeing upon a task to be 
performed. 

2. Making a documentary, quantifiable record of the 
behavior of the candidate while the task is 
performed. 

3. Quantifying the record, that is, deriving a score or 
set of scores from it. 

4. Comparing the scores with the predetermined 
standard . (p. 23) 



In the Wise et al. (1985) study, the instruments on 
which teacher evaluation was based generally were de- 
veloped by a committee consisting of representatives of 
different stakeholder groups (e.g., teachers, school ad- 
ministrators, central office administrators, parents) 
over a considerable period of time. The teacher evalua- 
tion procedures also were similar across the 32 jurisdic- 
tions — requirements for preconferences, classroom ob- 
servations, postconferences, and written reports were 
virtually universal, although the frequency of evalua- 
tions differed — and consistent with what Tracy and 
MacNaughton (1989) have termed as neo-traditional ap- 
proaches to clinical supervision. Only about a quarter 
of the jurisdictions included some kind of self-evalua- 
tion component, and far fewer looked at student 
achievement. In the great majority of these jurisdic- 
tions, teacher evaluation was carried out by the school 
administrator, who reported the results to either the 
personnel or the staff development supervisor in the 
central office. Rarely was there a line item for teacher 
evaluation in district budgets. 

In the teaching as technical expertise metaphor the per- 
son conducting the evaluation plays a key role, regard- 
less of the instrument used, and the teacher plays a rela- 
tively passive role. The teacher has little say about what 
data are collected and how they are interpreted. For all 
intents and purposes, control of both the process and 
the report lies in the hands of the evaluator. It is not 
surprising, then, that teachers evaluated by such ap- 
proaches express high levels of concern about fairness 
issues and about the qualifications of the evaluator for 
the task. 

Peterson and Comeaux (1990) asked teachers to assess 
several teacher evaluation systems based on different 
conceptualizations of teaching. The participants tended 
to judge evaluation approaches consistent with the 
teaching as technical expertise metaphor on fairness is- 
sues more than on improvement issues. They judged 
these evaluation systems to be concerned with account- 
ability; they gave higher ratings to those systems that 
involved more than one evaluator, that had clear and 
specific criteria (to limit the influence of the evaluator's 
personal preferences), that did not result in an overall 
rating of acceptable/unacceptable, and that provided 
for a sufficient number of observations. Their major 
concern was that the behaviors examined be truly in- 
dicative of effective teaching. To teachers the most 
serious drawback of these approaches was that they 
did not adequately take contextual factors (e.g., teacher 
goals, the nature of students) into consideration, and 
they did not contribute to improvement and profes- 
sional development. 







Evaluation Context 

In spite of the similarities in design of the teacher 
evaluation policies in the 32 jurisdictions in the Wise et 
al. (1985) exploratory study, there were differences in 
implementation, and subsequently on impact. The im- 
portance of the evaluation context was underscored by 
the findings of the four case studies. The implementa- 
tion differences centered on evaluator training, integra- 
tion of teacher evaluation with other district activities, 
and consideration of teacher evaluation in adminis- 
trator evaluation. Others (e.g., Coleman & LaRocque, 
1990; McLaughlin & Pfiefer, 1988) also have identified 
these features of the evaluation context as significant. 

The training evaluators receive has been found to vary 
from virtually none — perhaps an overview of proce- 
dures, forms, due dates — to intensive inservice and/or 
ongoing discussions of the purpose of evaluation, 
report-writing, observing, issues, links with effective 
teaching programs and with the curriculum (Coleman 
& LaRocque, 1990; McLaughlin & Pfiefer, 1988; Wise et 
al., 1985). The reason that evaluator training was impor- 
tant is simple: Unless the evaluators knew what they 
were looking for and were consistent in their ratings, 
they were not credible to the teachers; if teachers did 
not trust the evaluators, they did not act on the results 
of the evaluation. 

Related to the issue of evaluator training was that of 
school administrator evaluation (since that is who 
generally evaluates teachers). Coleman and LaRocque 
(1990) and Wise et al. (1985) found that administrator 
evaluation practices were less well developed than 
teacher evaluation practices and rarely linked to teach- 
er evaluation. Both teachers and administrators seemed 
to take teacher evaluation more seriously when admin- 
istrators were accountable for their teacher evaluation 
practices. Again the Lake Washington example is a case 
in point. School administrators were trained in ITIP, 
and their ability in the areas of teacher evaluation and 
staff development were major components of their own 
evaluation. 

Another significant factor in the success of teacher 
evaluation was the extent to which it was integrated 
with curriculum goals and staff development plans, al- 
though such integration was infrequent (Coleman & La- 
Rocque, 1990; McLaughlin & Pfiefer, 1988; Wise et al., 
1985). For example, in the Lake Washington case study, 
the provision of training in ITIP for all teachers, 
coupled with ongoing support for staff development, 
were critical factors in the success of the teacher evalua- 
tion system. Furthermore, there was a cadre of experi- 
enced ITIP trainers available to assist teachers whose 
performance was not satisfactory; the district assumed 
the costs for releasing the ITIP trainers from their class- 
room responsibilities. Where curriculum goals had 
been incorporated into the teacher evaluation process, 
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the salience of both was found to have increased; more- 
over, evaluation was considered more meaningful be- 
cause it provided direction for classroom planning. 
Similarly, where the results of teacher evaluation 
formed the basis of the planning and design of at least 
some staff development activities, both activities were 
judged to be more salient and meaningful. 

Perhaps the disconnectedness of teacher evaluation is 
not so important if the purpose is solely accountability; 
however, the “general lack of integration among teach- 
er evaluation, staff development, and district cur- 
riculum guides raise[s] questions about the effective- 
ness with which teacher evaluation activities [can] 
address such purposes as staff development and school 
improvement" (Wise et al., 1985, p. 74). 

Impact of Teacher Evaluation 

In the Wise et al. (1985) study, participants believed 
that teacher evaluation was a powerful way of influenc- 
ing instructional improvement, even when they recog- 
nized the need to revise current practice in their own 
system. They identified a number of positive conse- 
quences of teacher evaluation: more teacher-adminis- 
trator discussion about teaching; greater teacher aware- 
ness of instructional goals and classroom practice; 
increased sense of professionalism; affirmation of good 
current teaching practices; better supervision of begin- 
ning teachers; "counseling out" of certificated teachers 
who were no longer suited to the profession. In a few 
districts participants felt instructional practice and stu- 
dent achievement had improved, due at least in part to 
teacher evaluation. It must be noted, however, that it 
was only with respect to personnel decisions that 
evidence other than the perceptions of the participants 
was provided. Consider that in the Lake Washington 
case study the major impact was the counseling out of 
about 40 teachers over a four-year period (i.e., about 5% 
of the total teaching force). This is further evidence that 
the major purpose in practice of teacher evaluation sys- 
tems consistent with the teaching as technical expertise 
was accountability; the major evidence of success, the 
counseling out or remediation of teachers in difficulty. 

Issues 

There are a number of issues inherent in teacher evalua- 
tion practices based on the metaphor of teaching as 
technical expertise. 

For those who believe it is possible to identify the skills 
or behaviors that constitute effective teaching, the 
major issue has been to ensure that teacher evaluation 
procedures are valid, objective, and reliable. For ex- 
ample, Collins (1990a) has demonstrated the powerful 
influence of the background of the evaluator on what is 
observed and how it is assessed. Medley et al. (1984) 
challenged checklist and rating scales on these criteria 



and instead advocated structured and quantifiable ob- 
servations of teacher performance. Support for their 
position was provided by Hoover and O'Shea (1987), 
who found that evaluators using an observational in- 
strument attended to more teaching behaviors and 
presented a broader conceptualization of teaching than 
did evaluators who used a criterion checklist. On the 
other hand, the teachers in the Peterson and Comeaux 
(1990) study were critical of instruments derived from 
the effective teaching literature because the indicators 
did not take into account adequately the context. Criti- 
cal theorists such as Gitlin and Smyth (1990) have chal- 
lenged the very assumption that any rating scale or ob- 
servation instrument, however scientifically derived, 
can be objective and value-free. In another article (1988) 
they severely criticized traditional approaches to teach- 
er evaluation as "attempts to reassert social control 
over teachers" based on "technocratic rationality, im- 
poverished epistemological assumptions about the na- 
ture of teacher and restricted and authoritarian view of 
pedagogy" (p. 237). 

For others the first and foremost issue has been the con- 
ceptualization itself of teaching as technical expertise. It 
is difficult to remain optimistic about the possibility of 
defining good teaching, of establishing the standards 
against which teachers are to be judged. Research is 
calling into question the assumptions concerning the 
predictability of classroom environments, the effective- 
ness of teaching skills with different groups of stu- 
dents, the continuing effectiveness of the same skills 
utilized over a period of time, and the different, but 
equally desirable, results of different teaching be- 
haviors. As Wise et al. (1985) concluded from their 
review of this research: 

Assertions that discrete sets of behaviors consistently lead 
to increased student performance ... have been countered 
by inconsistent and often contradictory findings that un- 
dermine faith in the outcomes of simple process-product 
research.... Researchers have found that effective teaching 
behaviors vary for students of differing socioeconomic, 
mental, and psychological characteristics ... and for dif- 
ferent grade levels and subject areas.... Teaching behaviors 
that have sometimes proved effective when used in 
moderation can produce significant and negative results 
when overused ... or when applied in the wrong cir- 
cumstances.... Instructional acts that seem to increase 
achievement on basic skills tests and factual examinations 
in many cases differ distinctly from those that seem to in- 
crease complex cognitive learning, problem-solving 
ability, and creativity. (Wise et al., 1985, p. 67) 

Even in the Lake Washington case study, where the 
ITIP philosophy permeated staff and program develop- 
ment and evaluation with considerable success, there 
was a recognition of the limitation of conceptualizing 
teaching as technical expertise. More specifically, the 
need for the teacher evaluation system to be responsive 
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to the different levels of knowledge and skills of in- 
dividual teachers, to the different contexts in which 
teachers find themselves, and to the desire for continu- 
ing professional growth of teachers whose performance 
was considered satisfactory was acknowledged. 

Given that it is possible to establish a set of standards 
or criteria, securing the agreement of the teachers being 
evaluated has been found to be another matter (Peter- 
son & Comeaux, 1990). Whether student achievement 
results should be used as an indicator of teaching effec- 
tiveness has been particularly problematic (Redfield, 
1988; Stark & Lowther, 1984). Seeking teacher input 
during the development of the policy, involving teach- 
ers on the policy development committee, and holding 
meetings to explain the policy have been common 
strategies for creating agreement about both the charac- 
teristics of effective teaching and their indicators (Mc- 
Laughlin & Pfiefer, 1988; Peterson & Comeaux, 1990). 
There has been considerable evidence, however, that 
these strategies are not sufficient unless embedded in 
an understanding that teacher evaluation policy is a 
matter of culture building (McLaughlin & Pfiefer, 1988; 
Peterson & Comeaux, 1990; Wise et al., 1985). 

The issue of administrator commitment has been found 
to be crucial to the existence of a culture supportive of 
teacher evaluation (Coleman & LaRocque, 1990; Mc- 
Laughlin & Pfiefer, 1988; Wise et al., 1985). In various 
studies, central office administrators demonstrated 
their commitment through their active involvement in 
at least some aspects of the process, for example, by en- 
gaging in ongoing discussion about the nature of teach- 
ing and of teacher evaluation. They also demonstrated 
their commitment when they sought to integrate teach- 
er evaluation with other district activities, when they re- 
quired and provided for adequate training for 
evaluators, and when they stood behind the evaluators 
who had made difficult decisions. The commitment of 
school administrators was evidenced in their prepara- 
tion for the evaluator role, in their consistency in con- 
ducting evaluations, and in their resolve in conducting 
evaluations. The last point has been found to be 
problematic: Collegial relations with staff were essen- 
tial to the success of many school administrator ac- 
tivities, yet there was the potential for conflict during 
teacher evaluation that seriously might have jeopard- 
ized collegiality (Wise et al., 1985). 

Teaching as Art 

The metaphor of teaching as art rests on its recognition 
of the importance of "intuition, creativity, improvisa- 
tion, and expressiveness" (Gage, 1978, p. 15) to good 
teaching. The individuality of the teacher and the uni- 
queness of each class of students is acknowledged. Fur- 
thermore, a fundamental element of this conceptualiza- 
tion of teaching is the empowerment of teachers (Gitlin, 



1990; Gitlin & Goldstein, 1987; Gitlin & Smyth, 1990; 
Smyth, 1988). 

Because it denies the traditional markers of account- 
ability, it raises concerns for some policy makers and 
administrators. 

Nature of Teaching 

According to the teaching as art metaphor, teaching is 
highly individualistic, dependent on the personal 
resources of the teacher and on his or her interactions 
with students, individually and as a class (Wise et al., 
1985; Gitlin, 1989; Gitlin & Goldstein, 1987; Gitlin & 
Smyth, 1990; Smyth, 1988). Because teaching is contex- 
tual and historical, teachers must enjoy considerable au- 
tonomy in the classroom. Teachers do utilize specific 
skills and they are influenced by professional know- 
ledge, but personal judgment about instructional goals 
and strategies is at the crux of good teaching. 

Artists, at least good artists, are expected to maintain 
their integrity, in spite of criticism or pressure from oth- 
ers, and in some sense to be their own harshest critics. 
The teaching as art metaphor places analogous expecta- 
tions on teachers. In fact, critical theorists have argued 
that good teaching includes but goes beyond concern 
for instructional goals and strategies to a consideration 
of "political, ethical, and moral questions" (Gitlin & 
Smyth, 1990, p. 83), of "what should be done" rather 
than "how it can be done" (Bullough, Goldstein, & 

Holt, 1984, p. 7). The moral dimensions of teaching 
have received considerable attention in recent years 
(see, e.g., the series of articles in Goodlad, Soder, & 
Sirotnik, 1990). 

An example might help to distinguish critical reflection 
in this metaphor from that in teaching as technical ex- 
pertise. Consider student misbehavior. From the latter 
perspective the instrumental aspects of this issue 
would be emphasized: for example, what should the 
teacher do to restore order? What classroom manage- 
ment strategies should the teacher implement to 
prevent, or at least minimize, disruption in the future? 
From the former perspective the value aspects of the 
issue would also be emphasized: for example, why or 
to whom is a hierarchical relationship between teacher 
and student important? What systemic explanations 
might there be for student misbehavior? How can these 
explanations help inform the most appropriate re- 
sponse? 

This view of teaching clearly has implications for the 
purpose and nature of teacher evaluation. 

Purpose of Teacher Evaluation 
According to this metaphor, the purpose of teacher 
evaluation is to encourage critical reflection about prac- 
tice — in its moral and ethical dimensions as well as 



technical — in order to improve it. The emphasis is on 
self-awareness, understanding, insight. Accountability 
is of concern, but it is viewed as responsibility in the 
Kerr (1987) sense: Teachers demonstrate their responsi- 
bility to the public by being critically reflective about 
their teaching and constantly seeking ways to improve. 
This view is predicated on the assumption that teachers 
cannot be held responsible for the outcomes of school- 
ing if they do not have control over their own work 
(Gitlin & Smyth, 1990). 

Critical theorists have argued that as teachers become 
empowered they will begin to challenge school struc- 
tures and ideologies, to critically question why things 
are the way they are, whose interests are served, and so 
forth. To them the purpose of teacher evaluation is "to 
promote change by empowering teachers" to examine 
"the relationship between educational means and ends 
and therefore [expose] the political, moral, and ethical 
implications of schooling" (Gitlin, 1989, p. 322). Clearly, 
if social change is an expected outcome, then others 
(students, parents) must be included in the discourse. 

Nature of Teacher Evaluation 

Teacher knowledge is central to systems of teacher 
evaluation influenced by the teaching as art metaphor 
(Giltin & Smyth, 1990). Such systems entail "the study 
of holistic qualities rather than analytically derived 
quantities, the use of 'inside 7 rather than externally ob- 
jective points of view" (Gage, 1978, p. 15). Perhaps their 
most important characteristic is that the substance or 
matter of evaluation is rooted in the teacher's own prac- 
tice rather than externally imposed criteria. Gitlin and 
Smyth (1990) have argued that the very nature of the 
scientific process of deriving indicators of teaching ef- 
fectiveness ensures that the least interesting and sig- 
nificant questions are addressed and the most pressing 
ignored. 

Teacher evaluation systems consistent with the teach- 
ing as art perspective try to rectify what are seen as 
weaknesses in traditional approaches by emphasizing 
what teachers think as well as what they do, by adopt- 
ing an historical and contextual approach, and by en- 
suring that the participants in the process have an 
equal, reciprocal, and collaborative relationship (Gitlin 
& Smyth, 1990). Consequently, these systems typically 
involve peer observations, dialogical conversations, 
and self-reflection (Gitlin, 1989; Gitlin & Goldstein, 

1987; Gitlin & Smyth, 1990; Smyth, 1988). The teachers 
may collect and analyze a variety of other data — stu- 
dent test scores, parent survey results — but they decide 
what it is they need to know, when they need it, and 
why they need it. Administrators encourage and facili- 
tate teacher evaluation efforts but are not involved in 
the evaluation process. 



Giltin (1989) used the term "horizontal evaluation" to 
describe a process of teacher evaluation consistent with 
the teaching as art conceptualization (see Gitlin & 
Goldstein, 1987, for a description and analysis of 
horizontal evaluation). In his study, a diverse group of 
20 teachers attending a graduate class broke into 
groups of two or three of their own choosing. Once a 
month for eight months each teacher observed and was 
observed by his or her partner. Each observation period 
was followed by an audiotaped discussion or dialogical 
inquiry. A dialogical conversation is not simply talk. It 
has the following characteristics: "Both participants see 
the discourse as important and have a say in determin- 
ing its course.... Dialogue does not pit one actor against 
another but rather enables participants to work togeth- 
er to understand the subject being discussed.... 

Dialogue does not assume equality of perception or 
judgment between actors, but rather enables par- 
ticipants to work together to understand the topic 
under discussion.... The aim of dialogue is to make 
prejudgments apparent and to 'test them critically in 
the course of inquiry"' (Gitlin, 1990, pp. 540-541). At 
the end of the eight months the teachers reflected on 
the evaluation experience. 

Although initially the observations focused on specific 
skills, they tended increasingly to focus on broader 
questions (such as opportunities for students to struc- 
ture their own learning). The observations were en- 
hanced by the dialogue between the teachers, which en- 
couraged the teachers to reflect on what they were 
trying to accomplish, the impact of their teaching 
strategies on the students, the values that guided their 
practice, and the like. This two-way communication be- 
tween equal participants who "work[ed] together to 
scrutinize teaching and schooling" was an important 
element of horizontal evaluation (Gitlin, 1989, p. 322). It 
was not that all the observers were teachers that was 
significant; it was that the relationship was equal and 
reciprocal. To Gitlin and Smyth (1990), replacing the 
principal with a master teacher would not constitute 
dialogical conversation; as long as one participant was 
deemed an expert, it created an imbalance in the power 
relationship. 

Evaluation Context 

Initially the teachers in Gitlin's (1989) study assumed 
that evaluation was something done to them, that the 
evaluator was a fault-finder, and that they were needy 
recipients; at the end they saw the possibility of evalua- 
tion to be an enabling process. They needed the experi- 
ence of participating in peer observations and dialogi- 
cal conversations to learn how to, and to develop 
confidence in their ability to, interact in this way. The 
peer observers needed time to develop trust in one an- 
other. 
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We may infer from Gitlin's study that the success of 
teacher evaluation systems consistent with the teaching 
as art metaphor depends on a number of organizational 
factors. Opportunity must be provided for peer obser- 
vations and dialogical conversations. Time must be al- 
lowed for teachers to learn how to participate in such 
teacher evaluation systems; guidance in recognizing 
taken-for-granted notions about schooling, in challeng- 
ing the commonplaces, may have to be provided. There 
must be trust between the peer observers, based on an 
equal reciprocal, and collaborative relationship. Ad- 
ministrators must trust the teachers to be responsible 
for their own professional growth, support and facili- 
tate peer observations and dialogical conversations, 
and be open to the changes in school organization the 
teachers suggest as a result of their critical reflections. 

Gitlin himself in a later article (1990) described a sup- 
portive context for horizontal evaluation: 

Dialogical forms of evaluation must become part of a 
larger reform effort. Because productive models of change 
suggest an entirely different teacher role — one that in- 
cludes increased responsibility in terms of decision 
making and the need to critically reflect on views and 
practices — school structures must be altered in line with 
this change. Not only must teachers be given time away 
from students, but they must be given some sort of paid 
sabbatical to do in-depth studies. Lines of communication 
must also be reopened among parents, teachers, adminis- 
trators, and students such that democratic relations guide 
the direction of the school, (pp. 560-561) 

Impact of Teacher Evaluation 
The most important impact of teacher evaluation sys- 
tems embedded in the teaching as art metaphor has to 
do with a sense of empowerment and professional 
growth. For example, what teachers in the Peterson and 
Comeaux (1990) study especially valued about such ap- 
proaches to evaluation was the encouragement of criti- 
cal self-reflection. 

The teachers in Gitlin's (1989) study became more will- 
ing to open their classroom and make more public their 
everyday practices. They began to question their prac- 
tice more deeply and from different perspectives, 
which facilitated an almost exclusive concern with tech- 
nical issues to include issues of value and educational 
ends. For example, an initial focus on classroom reward 
systems led to an examination of approaches to control- 
ling students and their impact on the quality of student 
work. These teachers became less concerned with con- 
trolling students and more concerned with actively in- 
volving students in their own learning. They were 
rethinking their expectations of students, learning to 
distinguish "between a quiet student and one who is 
passive, a busy student and one who is learning, and 
an obedient student and one who is involved in an 
educative process" (Gitlin, 1989, p. 327). 

O 




The teachers in Gitlin's study also began to question 
their use of language, especially their heavy reliance on 
slogans and jargon (e.g., cooperative learning, child- 
centered). They analyzed and probed the meaning of 
these terms in and for practice, comparing intents with 
reality, with the consequence that by the end of the 
eight months they were more inclined to act on under- 
standing than out of habit. They "generated a kind of 
practitioner knowledge that empowered them to dis- 
cuss these common issues" with others and to "reshape 
their own classrooms and contribute in important ways 
to school debates that focus on issues that go beyond 
the classroom context" (Gitlin, 1989, p. 326). For ex- 
ample, some of these teachers started to analyze the as- 
sumptions and philosophy of required textbooks; oth- 
ers the tendency of teachers and schools to be 
competitive rather than collaborative; still others their 
district evaluation policy. 

Issues 

For proponents of evaluation embedded in the teaching 
as art metaphor, the critical issues in traditional and 
typical approaches that must be addressed include: the 
separation of knowing from doing; evaluation as tech- 
nique (i.e., the use of checklists and rating scales); the 
ahistorical nature of knowing (i.e., no rationale for the 
items included in the instruments; no analysis of the as- 
sumptions implicit in the checklists and rating scales); 
evaluation as monologue (i.e., one-way communication 
from the evaluator to the person being evaluated); and 
the fostering of individualism in schools (i.e., the hierar- 
chical and isolated nature of the process). (These ideas 
are developed more fully in Gitlin & Smyth, 1990.) The 
challenge then becomes to create an educational com- 
munity that encourages peer observation, dialogical 
conversation, and critical self-reflection within the 
framework of schools as they currently exist with their 
hierarchical relationships and teacher isolation. Anoth- 
er challenge is the extension of the dialogue to include 
other teachers, students, and parents, to increase the 
likelihood "that concerns that reside outside an in- 
dividual teacher's classroom will be examined. This is 
to acknowledge that there is more to school change 
than merely altering how teachers understand teaching 
and what they do in the classroom. In particular, struc- 
tures that support constrained notions of teaching and 
learning need to be contested" (Gitlin & Smyth, 1990, p. 
93). 

Even people who are sympathetic to the teaching as art 
metaphor may be troubled by approaches to account- 
ability that seem to put so much power in the hands of 
teachers. Although most criticisms of teacher evalua- 
tion are directed toward those systems based on con- 
ceptualizations of teaching as technical expertise, the at- 
tention paid to professional standards and 
responsiveness to public demands by proponents of the 




teaching as professional judgment metaphor suggest a 
recognition of possible limitations of the teaching as art 
perspective. 

Teaching as Professional Judgment 

The metaphor of teaching as professional judgment has 
been highlighted in recent years by the school restruc- 
turing movement in the United States (Boyer, 1990; 
Bridges, 1990; Conley, 1990; Gideonse, 1990; Johnson, 
1990; Johnston, 1989; Koretz, 1990; Metz, 1990; Shanker, 
1990; Sykes, 1990a, 1990b). Its emphasis on professional 
judgment and the collaborative involvement of teach- 
ers in structuring the nature of their work and their 
workplace is appealing to teachers. Its concern for es- 
tablishing a professional body of knowledge and 
professional standards may make it appealing to policy 
makers. 

According to Darling-Hammond (1989), 

Professionalism depends on the affirmation of three prin- 
ciples in the conduct and governance of an occupation: 

1 . Knowledge is the basis for permission to practice and 
for decisions that are made with respect to the unique 
needs of clients. 

2. The practitioner pledges his [sic] first concern to the wel- 
fare of the client. 

3. The profession assumes collective responsibility for the 
definition, transmittal, and enforcement of professional 
standards of practice and ethics, (pp. 66-67) 

Nature of Teaching 

Knowledge is as critical to conceptualizations of teach- 
ing as professional judgment as it is to conceptualiza- 
tion of teaching as art, although there is greater em- 
phasis on a shared body of knowledge from which a set 
of professional standards can be developed and less em- 
phasis on political analysis. For example, "To exercise 
sound professional judgment, the teacher must master 
a body of theoretical knowledge as well as a range of 
techniques" (Wise et al., 1985, p. 65). In this metaphor, 
too, professional knowledge is seen to be embedded in 
context and is concerned with understanding and in- 
sight (Greene, 1989). The teaching as professional judg- 
ment metaphor views the professional knowledge that 
is the basis of teacher decision making as collaborative 
rather than individual — knowledge is developed by 
teachers collectively and shared among teachers, cer- 
tainly in the school and more broadly (Greene, 1989; 
Lightfoot, 1989; Schon, 1983; Shulman, 1987). This 
professional knowledge is concerned largely with the 
conditions and situations teachers encounter in their 
daily work lives, although it is certainly informed by re- 
search findings and other external sources (Lieberman 
& Miller, 1990). 



Another central consideration in the conceptualization 
of teaching as professional judgment is that of profes- 
sional standards, although standards are viewed dif- 
ferently from the way they are in the teaching as techni- 
cal expertise metaphor. In this case the standards arise 
from the critical examination of the contextualized 
knowledge of the members of the profession; in fact, 
these standards in some way define and unite the mem- 
bers of the profession. As Greene (1989) explained: 

The crucial point is that, for standards to be significant in 
individual lives, people do indeed have to adopt them, to 
choose them, to decide to live and work with what they 
take them to mean. They have to perceive themselves as 
participants or would-be participants in a community 
identified by what have been called "acceptable criteria" 
or by distinguishable norms.... What seems fundamental 
is the recognition that the standards governing it [the com- 
munity] have been defined and continue to be defined out 
of the particular experiences of those who affirm their 
membership, (p. 10) 

Shulman (1987) distinguished between standards and 
standardization. Similarly, Greene (1989) argued "for 
the kinds of standards that make possible an ongoing 
civil conversation, a dialogue that reconciles differences 
and that leads, with occasions always open for renewal, 
to the constitution of a common world" (p. 13). 
Lightfoot (1989), too, expressed concern about the ten- 
dency for standards to be rigid, narrow, decontextual- 
ized, and exclusionary. She argued for notions of stan- 
dards and accountability that "encourage and inspire 
school people; that allow for a pluralistic response to 
the pursuit of goals; and that standards need to be sys- 
tematically reviewed and renewed in order to avoid 
typical bureaucratic anachronisms. In addition ... stan- 
dards need to reflect a broad range of educational com- 
mitments and goals" (p. 14). In fact she chose to talk 
about goodness rather than excellence because: 

If one is looking for goodness, rather than excellence, in 
schools, one sees a different reality. Goodness refers to the 
complex culture of schools — to academic achievement, of 
course, but also the craft and aesthetics of pedagogy; to 
the moral tone of the institution; to the quality of the 
human encounter; and to the nature of organizational au- 
thority.... This does not mean that prevailing definitions of 
good to not struggle for prominence; nor does it mean that 
we can avoid the possibility that the educational endeavor 
threatens to be reduced to what John Dewey referred to as 
"easy beauty" — a comfortable but superficial prettiness; a 
compromised standard devoid of any real substance, (p. 6) 

Purpose of Teacher Evaluation 

The purpose of evaluation, from the perspective of this 
metaphor, is to encourage teacher reflection and 
dialogue about practice, in order to contribute to the de- 
velopment of shared working knowledge. There is an 
expectation "that standards of professional knowledge 
and practice can be developed and assessed and that 
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their enforcement will ensure competent teaching" 
(Wise et al., 1985, p. 65). Teachers, however, are in- 
volved in setting those standards, the focus is on judg- 
ment rather than skills, and the context within which 
teachers make pedagogical judgments is integral to the 
assessment of teacher performance. 

From the perspective of teaching as professional judg- 
ment, the dual purposes of accountability and improve- 
ment are seen as closely intertwined and mutually sup- 
portive. McLaughlin and Pfiefer (1988) in particular 
have challenged the common wisdom that the two pur- 
poses are incompatible: 

We conclude that an evaluation system built on an as- 
sumption of incompatibility will be unable to serve either 
purpose as effectively as it might. We have seen that ac- 
countability and improvement are harmonious and rein- 
forcing goals, not competing objectives. Accountability of 
a fundamental kind — organizational control of the most 
fundamental stripe — occurs through strategies based in im- 
provement or learning because it is rooted in professional 
norms and values, (pp. 82-83) 

They attributed the success of teacher evaluation — 
whether it become a meaningful, professional activity 
or a pro forma, going through the hoops one — to the or- 
ganizational climate and context. 

Nature of Teacher Evaluation 
Darling-Hammond (1989) has summarized the nature 
and rationale of approaches to accountability in the 
teaching as professional judgement conceptualization 
thus: 

Professional accountability seeks to support practices that 
are client-oriented and knowledge-based. It starts from 
the premise that parents, when they are compelled to send 
their children to a public school, have the right to expect 
that they will be under the care of competent people who 
are committed to using the best knowledge available to 
meet the individual needs of those children.... Professional 
accountability assumes that, since teaching is too complex 
to be hierarchically prescribed and controlled, it must be 
structured so that practitioners can make responsible 
decisions, both individually and collectively.... Profes- 
sionals learn from each other, norms are established and 
transmitted, problems are exposed and tackled, parents' 
concerns are heard, and students' needs are better met. (p. 
78) 

In their case study of four school districts in which the 
teacher evaluation system promoted growth as well as 
accountability, McLaughlin and Pfeifer (1988) iden- 
tified as critical the encouragement of teacher reflec- 
tion, the provision of the opportunity to rethink goals 
and priorities. A great many specific techniques for en- 
couraging teachers to reflect on their practice, to assess 
their practice within context, and to discuss pedagogy 
with others are being explored, for example, teacher 
portfolios (Bird, 1990; Collins, 1990b; Lyons, 1992; Haer- 
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tel, 1991); various forms of self-assessment; teacher jour- 
naling (Adams, 1989); classroom discourse analysis in- 
volving stimulated recall using videotapes of lessons 
(Lindsay, 1990; Peterson & Comeaux, 1990). The most 
common, however, involve classroom observation 
(often by an administrator and/or peer) and discussion 
that allows the teacher to explore goals, intents, ration- 
ale, values — not in general, but with reference to 
specific happenings during the observation (see 
Stodolsky, 1984, for the limitations of classroom obser- 
vation). Teachers and administrators are equally impor- 
tant in this approach to teacher evaluation, which 
Tracy and MacNaughton (1989) have termed neo- 
progressive clinical supervision, and Smyth (1985) criti- 
cal clinical supervision. 

Although teacher evaluation embedded in the teaching 
as professional judgment metaphor is a recent notion, 
there are a few descriptions of systems evolving in this 
direction (the case studies, especially Moraga, in Mc- 
Laughlin & Pfiefer, 1988; O'Leary & Fenton, 1990; the 
Greenwich case study in Wise et al., 1985). The com- 
mon features of these evolving approaches to teacher 
evaluation included some kind of goal-setting activity 
between the teacher and the evaluator; the active invol- 
vement of the teacher throughout the process; multiple 
sources of information; and interactions between the 
evaluator and the teacher akin to the dialogical conver- 
sations described by Gitlin (1989). 

In many respects this approach is similar to that em- 
bodied by the teaching as art metaphor, except that the 
expected consequence is professional standards rather 
than social critique. It can be distinguished from ap- 
proaches derived from the teaching as technical exper- 
tise metaphor by its emphasis on teacher judgment 
rather than skills, its focus on context, and the active 
role teachers play in the entire process. 

Evaluation Context 

Any discussion of teacher evaluation consistent with 
the teaching as professional judgment metaphor em- 
phasizes the critical importance of the evaluation con- 
text. The following features are seen as essential: that 
opportunities be provided for peer observation and for 
collaborative activity that encourages the development 
of shared knowledge about teaching; that adminis- 
trators be supportive of and involved in these collabora- 
tive activities; that teacher evaluation be valued in the 
jurisdiction and be seen to be valued; that teacher 
evaluation be integrally linked with other important 
jurisdiction policies and practices such as staff develop- 
ment and goal setting. 

More generally, for the teacher evaluation process to en- 
courage and support reflective practice, the organiza- 
tional context must be "a learning system within which 
individuals could surface conflicts and dilemmas and 
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subject them to productive public enquiry, a learning 
system conducive to the continual criticism and restruc- 
turing of organizational principles and values" (Schon, 
1983, pp. 335-336). The design of the teacher evaluation 
process must allow for the critique, refinement, and 
sharing of the professional knowledge base. Mc- 
Laughlin and Pfiefer (1988) wrote extensively about the 
desirable evaluation context: 

A teacher evaluation system based in common values, 
shared goals, open communication, and frequent interac- 
tion about classroom activities supports the type of perfor- 
mance most likely to reflect organizational goals and 
standards of best practice when teachers face students 
alone in the classroom.... [Such strategies] provide the 
kinds of professional stimulation and feedback that sup- 
port individual growth consistent with institutional goals 
and values, (p. 84) 

In a climate of trust and support, face-to-face communica- 
tion, and commitment to the evaluation process, teacher 
evaluation generates information that identifies areas of in- 
stitutional strength and weakness, directions for new ac- 
tivities, training efforts, and revisions of existing policy. 
Every evaluation thus comprises a test of the system.... It 
institutionalizes the inherent tension between the in- 
dividual and the organization, confronting the status quo 
head on. (p. 86) 

Teacher evaluation conducted in an institutional context 
of mutual trust and support for evaluation thus initiates a 
cycle of reflection and self-evaluation at both the in- 
dividual and institutional level. It not only provides feed- 
back regarding individual and organizational 
effectiveness, but it also serves as an institutional trigger 
to stimulate routine reflection about the assumptions, 
norms and values that support professional practice in a 
school district.... Evaluation in this context is culture- 
oriented, not past-focused; it is investment-centered, not pay- 
off centered (see Kanter, 1984). That is, it rewards efforts to 
change and grow rather than to reward past "satisfactory" 
performance, (p. 87) 

Stiggins and Duke (1988) and Fenton, Stofflet, Straugh, 
and Durant (1989) have identified similar features of 
the evaluation context as essential for meaningful 
evaluation consistent with the teaching as professional 
judgment metaphor. 

Impact of Teacher Evaluation 

In the Peterson and Comeaux (1990) study, the most 
highly rated of the four evaluation systems was the Al- 
ternate Assessment. It involved the teacher being video- 
taped while teaching a lesson and then afterward view- 
ing the videotape and discussing the lesson with the 
principal. The teachers appreciated this evaluation pro- 
cess because it "accurately portrays what went on in 
the classroom" (p. 15), thereby allowing teachers to see 
themselves as others saw them; it encouraged self- 
evaluation and critical reflection on practice; it pro- 
vided an opportunity to explain teacher decisions and 



actions, with the possibility of beginning an ongoing 
dialogue about teaching with others; and, most impor- 
tantly, it served improvement and professional devel- 
opment purposes. The teachers in the study, however, 
did raise the concern that this process might be 
threatening to teachers unused to being observed and 
to discussing pedagogy. Nevertheless, they believed 
that they learn what to improve and how to improve 
when the process focuses on what classroom life is real- 
ly like and when they are able to interact with more 
than one person, especially peers. 

The case studies of teacher evaluation approaching the 
professional model (Fenton et al., 1989; McLaughlin & 
Pfiefer, 1988; O'Leary & Fenton, 1990; Wise et al., 1985) 
identified as a major impact the focus on critical reflec- 
tion and improvement of practice. But there were other 
impacts as well: increased collegiality among teachers 
and between administrators and teachers; greater com- 
mitment to the district; a greater linking of individual 
growth with school improvement; more meaningful 
staff development; a heightened sense of profes- 
sionalism and the concomitant sense of efficacy. The 
only negative impact noted was in the Greenwich case 
(Wise et al., 1985) when, during a time of retrenchment, 
the teacher evaluation system failed to yield sufficiently 
comparative data to facilitate decisions about layoffs. 

Issues 

Teacher evaluation systems based on the teaching as 
professional judgment metaphor only recently have 
been developed and implemented, and fewer still have 
been documented. Consequently, there is not a large 
body of criticism. It is possible, however, to anticipate 
at least three significant issues. 

Certainly a major issue is how to keep the focus on the 
development of practice, both at the individual and at 
the institutional level, to prevent either the imposition 
of standards that restrict rather than inspire or the 
return to skill-based criteria. This depends largely on 
the creation and maintenance of an evaluation context 
like that described above, which is in itself a challenge. 

Equally important is the maintenance of a watchful and 
critical stance to ensure the fullest possible knowledge 
base and not the legitimation of "the idiosyncratic or 
whimsical preferences of individual classroom teach- 
ers" (Darling-Hammond, 1989, p. 67). 

The third issue pertains to the inclusion of student, par- 
ent, and community voices in the development of 
shared working knowledge, the responsiveness of 
professionals to public concerns. Teachers who are 
themselves being empowered by this approach to teach- 
er evaluation must allow others to be heard in the pro- 
cess. 
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Issues Across Conceptualizations 

Issues specific to each conceptualization of teaching 
have been discussed in previous sections of the chapter, 
but there are issues that run across the three concep- 
tualizations. One has to do with the term account - 
ability — there are many cries for increased account- 
ability and yet "in the current debates about 
accountability, cacophony rules. There is little agree- 
ment, and perhaps even less clear thinking, about what 
accountability means, to whom it is owed, and how it 
can be operationalized" (Darling-Hammond, 1989, p. 
60). The portrait of the state of teacher evaluation 
painted by Wise et al. (1985) is no more encouraging: 

Our preliminary assessment of local teacher evaluation ac- 
tivities led us to conclude that LEAs [local education agen- 
cies] do not agree on what constitutes the best practice for 
instrumentation, frequency of evaluation, the role of the 
teacher in the process, or how the information could or 
should inform other district activities. In our view, this 
lack of consensus signals more than differences in notions 
of practice appropriate to a particular setting. 

These differences, we believe, indicate that teacher evalua- 
tion presently is an underconceptualized and under- 
developed activity, (p. 75) 

One way of attempting to get a handle on these broad, 
overarching issues is to focus on subissues. Wise et al. 
(1985) have identified five such issues with respect to 
the design and implementation of a teacher evaluation 
policy: compatibility, commitment, congruence, com- 
petence, and collaboration. Their discussion of these is- 
sues has been well substantiated in Canadian and 
United States literature (e.g., Braskamp, Brandenburg, 

& Ory, 1984; Chirnside, 1984; Coleman & LaRocque, 
1990; Conley, 1987; Fenton et al., 1989; Freer & Dawson, 
1985; Huddle, 1985; Johnston, 1989; Larson, 1984; 
Manatt, 1984; McGreal, 1983; McLaughlin, 1984; Mc- 
Laughlin & Pfiefer, 1988; MacNaughton, Tracy, & 
Rogus, 1984; Peterson & Comeaux, 1990; Root & Over- 
ly, 1990; Stiggins & Bridgeford, 1985; Stiggins & Duke, 
1988; Thorson, Miller, & Bellon, 1987). Furthermore, 
studies by Townsend (1984), Prince (1985), the Ad- 
visory Committee's Report (1986), Babiuk (1987), and 
Burger (1988), implicitly or explicitly, have confirmed 
the salience of these issues specifically in the Alberta 
context. 

Compatibility 

There is widespread agreement that a teacher evalua- 
tion system is more likely to succeed if it suits a 
district's fundamental operating assumptions, that is, if 
it complements its "educational goals, management 
style, conception of teaching, and community values" 
(Wise et al., 1985, p. 103). 

Teacher evaluation is more likely to have a positive im- 
pact on practice when it supports and is supported by 




other district activities. For example, it makes little 
sense to evaluate teachers using an instrument derived 
from principles of direct instruction when the focus of 
professional development workshops has been coopera- 
tive learning. If the philosophy of the jurisdiction is to 
help students become independent learners, then the 
focus of teacher evaluation should not be student 
achievement on tests of basic skills. Jurisdictions that 
espouse shared leadership and shared decision making 
should ensure that teachers are actively involved in the 
design, implementation, and evaluation of teacher 
evaluation practices. If teachers are encouraged to in- 
dividualize instruction to meet the different needs of 
students, then it would be inconsistent and undermin- 
ing to subject all teachers to the same evaluation instru- 
ment and process. 

In sum, the cohesiveness and interdependence between 
teacher evaluation and other district practices are essen- 
tial to its success; otherwise it will be treated as a hoop 
to be got through and a distraction from one's "real" 
work. Consequently, the literature suggests that: 

• the district examine the compatibility, cohesiveness, 
and interdependence of its norms, practices, poli- 
cies, and mission, particularly with respect to teach- 
er evaluation. 

• states /provinces not impose highly prescriptive 
teacher evaluation requirements that may create a 
disjuncture between teacher evaluation and other 
district practices. 

Commitment 

One point that has been made repeatedly throughout 
this chapter is that the evaluation context — in par- 
ticular, "top-level commitment to and resources for 
evaluation" (Wise et al., 1985, p. 104)— have a greater 
impact on the success of teacher evaluation than do the 
specific instruments or procedures. In fact, on paper suc- 
cessful teacher evaluation policies and procedures 
often do not appear very different from unsuccessful 
ones. 

The commitment of senior administrators — their 
seriousness of purpose — can be demonstrated in many 
ways; for example: 

• by providing the time and opportunity for teachers 
and school administrators to learn how to par- 
ticipate meaningfully in teacher evaluation, whether 
it be as an evaluator, peer coach, partner in dialogi- 
cal conversations, etc; 

• by protecting the time needed for teachers and 
school administrators to engage fully in the evalua- 
tion process; 




• by recognizing and rewarding the efforts teachers 
and school administrators put into the evaluation 
process; 

• by acting on issues raised during the teacher evalua- 
tion process, for example, the need to reexamine a 
particular policy or to develop a workshop on a par- 
ticular topic; 

• by taking the time to discuss and examine the as- 
sumptions underlying teacher evaluation practices 
with teachers and school administrators; 

• by creating a central office position or committee to 
oversee evaluation; 

• by developing a formal mechanism for monitoring 
and periodically revising the evaluation process. 

Principals demonstrate their commitment in parallel 
ways at the school level. 

To conclude, the literature suggests that: 

• the district create time for evaluation and give it a high 
priority. Teachers and school administrators have 
many competing demands on their time and will 
respond to those they deem most important. 

• the district regularly assess the quality of evaluation and 
the ability of participants to contribute fully to the evalua- 
tion process. In the case of teacher evaluation systems 
based on the teaching as technical expertise concep- 
tualization, this may take the form of evaluating 
principals (and other evaluators) on the basis of 
how well they evaluate and provide feedback to 
teachers on established criteria. When teacher 
evaluation is based on teaching as art or teaching as 
professional judgment, then participants need feed- 
back on, for example, their ability to encourage and 
support critical reflection and to engage in dialogi- 
cal conversations. 

• the district prepare participants for their involvement in 
the teacher evaluation process. It is important that par- 
ticipants share an understanding of the nature, pur- 
pose, and underlying assumptions of the process 
and of the criteria on which judgments are made. 
The content of evaluator preparation and, indeed, 
the choice of evaluators must suit the major pur- 
poses of evaluation and the conceptualization of 
teaching on which it is based. 

Congruence 

The need for congruence between the process of teach- 
er evaluation and both the conceptualization of teach- 
ing on which it is based and the purpose(s) for which it 
is intended is widely supported. 

The congruence between the process of teacher evalua- 
tion and the conceptualization of teaching on which it 



is based is addressed in previous sections. For example, 
if teaching is viewed as technical expertise, then the 
teacher evaluation process involves rating the teacher 
on a set of established criteria associated with teaching 
effectiveness. Self-assessment and critical reflection are 
at the heart of evaluation processes consistent with the 
teaching as art conceptualization. Teacher evaluation 
processes based on teaching as professional judgment 
provide for the development of shared standards of 
professional knowledge and practice situated in the 
context. 

Although there is agreement in the literature on the 
need for congruence between the process of teacher 
evaluation and the purpose for which it is intended, 
there is disagreement on whether both improvement 
and accountability purposes can be served by a single 
evaluation system. "Most of the literature questions 
whether a single evaluation system can handle both for- 
mative (improvement-oriented) and summative 
(decision-oriented) evaluation. It suggests that decision- 
oriented evaluation would intimidate rather than help 
teachers and that improvement-oriented evaluation 
produces data unsuited to personnel decisions" (Wise 
et al., 1985, p. 106). McLaughlin and Pfiefer (1988), how- 
ever, based on their study of a teacher evaluation sys- 
tem embedded in the teaching as professional judg- 
ment metaphor, argued strenuously that the dual 
purposes of accountability and improvement can and 
should be addressed simultaneously. It may be that this 
is possible only through the professional judgment con- 
ceptualization. 

To conclude, the literature suggests that: 

• the district examine the conceptualization of teaching on 
which its teacher evaluation process is based , the purposes 
for which teacher evaluation is undertaken , and the con- 
gruence between these and the teacher evaluation process. 

Competence 

Wise et al. (1985) have used the term competence to de- 
scribe the ability to understand the needs and expecta- 
tions of educators and the community with respect to 
teacher evaluation and to allocate resources according- 
ly in an efficient and effective manner. 

The success of teacher evaluation depends on the sup- 
port of the professionals in the jurisdiction and of the 
community. Such support is likely to be forthcoming 
only as long as teacher evaluation is judged to be a use- 
ful activity, an activity for which the benefits outweigh 
the costs. The literature is replete with evidence of 
teacher evaluation being carried out in a perfunctory 
way, with superficial compliance but no meaningful 
engagement. Such lack of support is attributed most fre- 
quently to failure of teacher evaluation to meet the 
needs of participants, and this most often is tied in with 
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how resources are allocated. For example, the design of 
the teacher evaluation system and allocation of resour- 
ces to it would be influenced by such factors as the ex- 
perience of the teaching force; the stability of the teach- 
ing force; the quality of the teaching force, generally or 
in specific areas or amongst specific groups; changes in 
the jurisdiction's mission; changes in the jurisdiction's 
policies pertaining to instruction and programs. 

To conclude, the literature suggests that: 

• the district allocate resources for teacher evaluation pur- 
posefully and equitably (rather than equally) and analyze 
the consequences of this resource allocation. Otherwise: 

The failure to concentrate resources will result in un- 
focused evaluation that consumes resources but produces 
information that serves neither teachers nor adminis- 
trators.... The failure to achieve accuracy and fairness will 
destroy the effectiveness of the teacher evaluation system. 
When costs are perceived to outweigh benefits, the pro- 
cess fails. (Wise et al., 1985, p. 110) 

Collaboration 

Teacher involvement in and responsibility for teacher 
evaluation appear to be critical to its success. There are 
many different ways in which teachers can participate 
in the process; for example, as peer evaluators; as 
master teachers or experts in specific areas; as mentors; 
as partners in dialogical conversations; as peer coaches. 
The teachers' association can be involved in developing 
and overseeing teacher evaluation and of other teach- 
ing policies seen to increase the effectiveness of an 
evaluation process (see especially Shedd, 1990). Ensur- 
ing that self-assessment constitutes a significant com- 
ponent of the teacher evaluation process has been 
found to be an effective way of encouraging teacher in- 
volvement and support. 

To conclude, the literature suggests that: 

* the district provide a variety of opportunities for meaning- 
ful teacher involvement in the teacher evaluation process. 

Toward Teaching as Professional Judgment 
Wise et al. (1985, p. 113) concluded that "the bureau- 
cratic approach has heavy costs; the time has come to 
try the professional approach to evaluation." Many oth- 
ers support this shift (e.g., Boyer, 1990; Bridges, 1990; 
Conley, 1990; Gideonse, 1990; Johnson, 1990; Johnston, 
1989; Koretz, 1990; Metz, 1990; Shanker, 1990; Sykes, 
1990a, 1990b), for a number of reasons. Basing teacher 
evaluation on the teaching as professional judgment 
conceptualization is seen to be more in keeping with 
how teachers understand their role and with how they 
improve their practice; to involve teachers more mean- 
ingfully; to be more sensitive to contextual differences 
and to student and parent concerns; to make improve- 
ment or growth central without ignoring the issue of in- 



competence; and to facilitate the integration of teacher 

evaluation with other district practices. 

To conclude, the literature suggests that 

• the district create opportunities for teachers and adminis- 

trators to develop standards of practice to which they 
agree to be held accountable. 
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Chapter 3 

Teacher Evaluation Policy Impact: Policy Analysis 



Policy Analysis: Purpose 

The purpose of the Policy Analysis is to describe how 
school jurisdictions across the province interpret and 
formally define in policy their responsibility for teacher 
evaluation. 

In order to achieve this task, the following aspects of 
local policies were examined: 

1. The declared purpose of the policy 

2. Specification of the evaluation 

3. Who is authorized to evaluate 

4. Frequency of evaluations 

5. The appeal process 

Methodology 

Data Collection 

The team analyzing the evaluation policies comprised 
three researchers (one academic staff and two doctoral 
students). Policies were obtained by writing directly to 
each school jurisdiction and requesting the most recent 
teacher evaluation policy available. Regional Offices of 
Education (ROEs) were also contacted for the policies 
that school jurisdictions filed with them. The ROEs 
were considered as a secondary source should the 
return rate from school jurisdictions be problematic 
during the summer vacation months. The ROEs indi- 
cated that generally school jurisdictions did not send in 
any policies that might have been updated since 1984. 
Copies of such policies as were on file were forwarded 
from all ROEs. 

The school jurisdictions generally responded coopera- 
tively. Policies were sent to the researchers throughout 
the summer. A follow-up letter was sent to nonrespon- 
dents in September. 

One hundred and thirty-three policies have been re- 
ceived from K-12 public and separate systems, colleges, 
and private schools. The return rate from the four 
major school jurisdiction types was: 



Counties 


28/30 


93% 


Public Districts 


25/29 


86% 


School Divisions 


27/31 


87% 


RC Districts 


35/45 


78% 



No response was received from a number of small RC 
districts, and three small RC districts indicated that no 
policy was in place. All policies included some type of 
guidelines, with formats ranging from half a page to a 
professionally printed booklet. 



Framework for Analysis 

The framework for analysis was developed on the basis 
of the following factors: 

1 . A review of the literature, particularly focusing on 
studies conducted in Alberta (Reikie & Holdaway, 
1978; Duncan, 1984; Townsend, 1984; and Burger, 
1988) in order to establish background and context 
specific to teacher evaluation in Alberta; in addition, 
the comprehensive analysis of teacher evaluation 
practices by Wise et al. (1985) was studied, with 
particular attention to the discussion of four 
perspectives for teacher evaluation. 

2. A scanning of the policies received by the 
researchers, in order to gain familiarity with the 
range of formats and philosophical orientations. 

On the basis of this information, each of the three mem- 
bers of the research team separately developed a draft 
of the framework for analysis. Subsequently, a set of 
five policies was distributed to each researcher, and in 
consultation, while using these sample policies as tools, 
the first common draft of the framework was syn- 
thesized from the three individual drafts. Considerable 
discussion followed regarding shared meanings, to en- 
sure that all researchers would be consistent in the ap- 
plication of the agreed on criteria. The major concern at 
this point was to ensure that the framework be com- 
prehensive enough to cover all possible aspects of local 
policies, and to facilitate interrater reliability. See Table 
1 for categories and items of the final draft of the frame- 
work. 

The entire framework for analysis was fitted on a 
8V^xl4in. page, thus allowing for one page per policy. 
The framework was applied by checking off all ap- 
plicable categories which appeared in a policy and 
cross-indexing them to the relevant policy sections. 

Establishing Interrater Reliability 

This common framework was then applied by each re- 
search team member to a sample of five policies. The re- 
searchers then compared the results of their analysis 
and discussed any discrepancies in assigned meanings, 
until a complete agreement resulted regarding all 
criteria. Some adjustments to the first draft were also 
made as a result of these discussions. 

This second draft of the common framework was then 
used individually by each researcher on another 
sample of policies and again subsequently discussed in 
a group to ensure maximum consistently. After minor 
revisions this draft was to be used as the final draft and 



each researcher used it individually on a number of pol- 
icies. It soon became clear, however, that more adjust- 
ments had to be done on sections V Evaluation 
Characteristics, and VI Evaluation Schedule, of the 
framework. This adjustment occurred after another 
group meeting and discussion. This revised third and 
final draft was to be used on all the policies that were 
collected by the researchers (Table 1). 

After analyzing a number of policies, the research team 
found yet another problem with the framework. This 
was regarding section IV, Teacher Role Expectations, 
which was adapted from Wise et al. (1985) and dealt 
with the image of teachers conveyed by the policy. It be- 
came clear that this information could not be obtained 
from the policy documents and that a more appropriate 
source for this information would be interviews and ob- 
servations. Thereafter, it was agreed by all three re- 
searchers to leave out this section in applying the third 
draft of the framework. 

Data Analysis and Findings 

Data computation was performed by University of Cal- 
gary Academic Computing Services. Comparisons of 
policies were made on the basis of jurisdiction type and 
presence or absence of framework items, which were 
then expressed in percentages. There was no possibility 
of rank-ordering the items contained in the policies ac- 
cording to degree of importance or any other criterion. 
Although components such as purpose often did con- 
tain more than one item, these were usually subsumed 
in the same paragraph, with no indication of rank 
order. Even where items did appear in a list form, their 
order could not be interpreted as implying any type of 
ranking. Thus, because of the formats of the policies, 
and hence the questions contained in the framework, 
frequency comparisons were the most appropriate 
statistical techniques to use. The questions were not dis- 
criminating enough to enable the use of such tech- 
niques as t-tests, for example. For this reason, rather 
than using measures of statistical significance, a fre- 
quency of 50% was used as a benchmark of practical sig- 
nificance. 

Year of Policy Issue 

Because a number of policies did not have date of ap- 
proval specified, this dimension was not initially con- 
sidered for analysis. It may, however, add some 
interesting background information. 



1978-1984 12.8% 

1985 21.8% 

1986-1991 48.9% 

Date unspecified 16.5% 



See Table 2. 

Overall, the highest proportion (70.7%) of policies 
comes from 1985 or later, suggesting that most school 



jurisdictions either initiated or reviewed their policies 
in accordance with the 1985 provincial mandate. Within 
the jurisdiction types, the school divisions have the 
highest percentage of policies dated 1985 or later 
(88.9%). Colleges and government institutions rank 
second (83.3%). The remaining school jurisdictions 
range between 60 and 68.6%. It appears that colleges 
and government institutions established their teacher 
evaluation policies in response to the 1985 mandate. Of 
the 1985-1990 policies, the largest group comes from 
1985 in public districts, divisions and, RC districts, fol- 
lowed by two smaller groups from 1990 and 1991 for 
school divisions and RC districts, perhaps suggesting 
five-year policy review cycles. 

The frequency pattern of new policies in the counties is 
different from the other three jurisdiction types. There 
seems to be no significant increase in new policies until 
1988 (14.3%) and 1990 (32.1%). 

The jurisdictions with the highest percentage of pre- 
1985 policies are the counties (25%) and public districts 
(24%). 

The Declared Purpose of the Policy 
Purposes defined most frequently (50% or more): 



Improvement of instruction 


88.5% 


Continuing contract decisions 


77.7% 


Permanent certification decisions 


73.1% 


Dismissal process component 


63.1% 


Promotion criterion 


58.5% 


Affirmation and support 


54.6% 


Professional development component 


52.3% 


Fair personnel decision making 


50.8% 


See Table 3. 




It is interesting to note that while the most frequently 
cited purpose was improvement of instruction (88.5%) 
other items related to this issue appear with much 
lower frequency (affirmation and support: 54.6%, defi- 



nition of Professional development component: 52.3%, 
Impact on students: 44.6%). 

On the other hand, the remaining high-frequency items 
all deal with the legal accountability aspect of teacher 
evaluations whereby school boards make a judgment 
on a teacher's attainment of technical expertise. 

Counties 



Purposes defined most frequently (50% or more): 


Improvement of instruction 


92.9% 


Permanent certification 


92.9% 


Continuing contract 


82.1% 


Professional development 


60.7% 


Dismissal process 


60.7% 


Promotion criteria 


57.1% 


Transfer policies 


57.1% 


Affirmation and support 


53.6% 


Impact on students 


53.6% 


Definition of summative purposes 


50.0% 




27 
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Table 1 

SCHOOL DISTRICT: 

DATE:_ 

I. UNDERLYING PHILOSOPHY 

II PURPOSES AND INTENTS 

(a) Improvement of instruction 

(b) Impact on students 

(c) Fair personnel decision-making 

(d) Continuous contract decisions 

(e) Permanent certification criteria 

(f) Professional development 

(g) Affirmation & support of teacher 

(h) Definition of formative purposes 

(i) Definition of summative purposes 

(j) Promotion criteria 

(k) Demotion criteria 

(l) Dismissal process 

(m) Retention criteria 

(n) Transfer policies 

(o) Assessment of inservice needs 

(p) Communicate Board’s expectation 
for teacher performance 

III GUIDELINES AND PROCEDURES 

(a) Disposition of reports specified 

(b) Access to reports specified 

(c) Evaluation criteria specified 

(d) Self evaluation encouraged 

(e) Peer evaluation encouraged 

(f) Preconference suggested 

(g) Preconference required 

(h) Postconference suggested 

(i) Postconference required 

(j) Remedial process specified 

(k) Evaluation instruments specified 

(l) Evaluation time specified 

(m) Unannounced visits permitted 

(n) Unannounced visits prohibited 

(o) Policy review specified 

(p) Evaluation inservice specified 

(q) Guidelines/procedures not specified 

IV TEACHER ROLE EXPECTATIONS 

(a) Not specified 

(b) Teacher as technician 

(c) Teacher as professional 

(d) Teacher as artist 

V EVALUATOR CHARACTERISTICS 

(a) Evaluator not specified 

(b) Evaluator specified: 

Superintendent 
Assistant Superintendent 
Central office personnel 
Principal 

Vice/Assistant Principal 
Other 

(c) Evaluator training specified 



VI EVALUATION SCHEDULE 

(a) Evaluation schedule not specified 

(b) Regular evaluation of all staff 

(c) Substitute contract 

(d) Temporary contract: 

Annually 

Semi-annually 

Three times/year 

More than three times/year 

Other 

Not specified 

(e) Interim contract: 

Annually 

Semi-annually 

Three times/year 

More than three times/year 

Other 

Not specified 

(f) Probationary contract/New teacher 

Annually 

Semi-annually 

Three times/year 

More than three times/year 

Other 

Not specified 

(g) Continuing contract 

Annually 

Every two years 

Every three years 

More than every three years 

Other 

Not specified 

(h) Eligible for permanent certification 

Annually 

Semi-annually 

Three times/year 

More than three times/year 

Other 

Not Specified 

VII APPEAL PROCEDURES 

(a) No appeal process specified 

(b) Appeal levels specified 
First - superintendent 

- assistant superintendent 

- school board/superintendent 

- other 

Second - superintendent 

- school board 

- other 

Third - school board 

- other 

(c) Appeal timelines specified 

(d) Appeal bases specified 

(e) Provincial/federal appeal options identified 
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Table 2 - Provincial: Year of Policy Issue 



Year of 
Policy issue 


Counties 


Public 

District 


School 

Division 


RC 

Districts 


Private 

Schools 


Colleges 
and Gov’t 
Institutions 


Band 

Schools 


Provincial 

Total 


0 

Unspecified 


3 

10.7% 


4 

16.0% 


1 

3.7% 


9 

25.7% 


4 

36.4% 


1 

16.7% 




22 

16.5% 


78 


1 

3.6% 


1 

4.0% 












2 

1.5% 


81 


2 

7.1% 














2 

1.5% 


82 








1 

2.9 








1 

0.8% 


83 


2 

7.1% 


2 

8.0% 


1 

3.7% 










5 

3.8% 


84 


2 

7.1% 


3 

12.0% 


1 

3.7% 


i 

2.9% 








7 

5.3% 


85 


2 

7.1% 


6 

24.0% 


8 

29.6% 


13 

37.1% 








29 

21 .8% 


86 


1 

3.6% 




2 

7.4% 


2 

5.7% 


2 

18.2% 


2 

33.3% 




9 

6.8% 


87 


1 

3.6% 


3 

12.0% 


2 

7.4% 


i 

2.9% 




1 

16.7% 




8 

6.0% 


88 


4 

14.3% 


3 

12.0% 


1 

3.7% 


1 

2.9% 


2 

18.2% 


i 

16.7% 




12 

9.0% 


89 


i 

3.6% 


3 

12.0% 


2 

7.4% 


2 

5.7% 


1 

9.1% 






9 

6.8% 


90 


9 

32.1% 




6 

22.2% 


2 

5.7% 


1 

9.1% 


1 

16.7% 


1 

100% 


20 

15.0% 


91 






3 

11.1% 


3 

8.6% 


1 

9.1% 






7 

5.3% 


Column 

Total 


28 

21.1% 


25 

18.8% 


27 

20.3% 


35 

25.3% 


11 

8.3% 


6 

4.5% 


1 

0.8% 


133 

100.0% 



Note: 



St. Albert Protestant Separate District No. 6 is included in the "Public District" category 
St. Albert Public School District No. 3 is included in the "RC Districts" category 
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Table 3 - Provincial: Purposes 





Counties 


Public 


School 


RC 


Private 


Colleges 


Band 








District 


Division 


District 


Schools 


and Gov't 


Schools 


Prov. Total 


Purposes 












Institutions 






Q2I1 


26 


21 


23 


32 


8 


4 


1 


115 


Improvement of Instruction 


92.9% 


87.4% 


85.2% 


91.4% 


80.0% 


80.0% 


100.0% 


88.5% 


Q2I2 


15 


10 


13 


12 


3 


4 


1 


58 


Impact on Students 


53.6% 


41.7% 


48.1% 


34.3% 


30.0% 


80.0% 


100.0% 


44.6% 


Q2I3 


12 


13 


13 


20 


5 


3 


0 


66 


Fair Personnel Decision-Making 


42.9% 


54.2% 


48.1% 


57.1% 


50.0% 


60.0% 


0.0% 


50.8 


Q2I4 


23 


20 


23 


24 


8 


2 


1 


101 


Continuous Contract 


82.1% 


83.3% 


85.2% 


68.6% 


80.0% 


40.0% 


100.0% 


77.7% 


Q2I5 


26 


17 


17 


31 


i 


2 


1 


95 


Permanent Certification 


92.9% 


70.8% 


63.0% 


88.6% 


10.0% 


40.0% 


100.0% 


73.1% 


Q2I6 


17 


13 


12 


16 


6 


3 


1 


68 


Professional Development 


60.7% 


54.2% 


44.4% 


45.7% 


60.0% 


60.0% 


100.0% 


52.3% 


Q2I7 


15 


15 


10 


23 


6 


1 


1 


71 


Affirmation and Support 


53.6% 


62.5% 


37.0% 


65.7% 


60.0% 


20.0% 


100.0% 


54.6% 


Q2I8 


10 


11 


10 


26 


2 


1 


1 


61 


Definition of Formative 


35.7% 


45.8% 


37.0% 


74.3% 


20.0% 


20.0% 


100.0% 


46.9% 


Q2I9 


14 


11 


10 


25 


2 


1 


1 


64 


Definition of Summative 


50.0% 


45.8% 


37.0% 


71.4% 


20.0% 


20.0% 


100.0% 


49.2% 


Q2I10 


16 


10 


14 


29 


5 


1 


1 


76 


Promotion Criteria 


57.1% 


41.7% 


51.9% 


82.9% 


50.0% 


20.0% 


100.0% 


58.5% 


Q2I11 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


Demotion Criteria 


3.6% 


0.0% 


0.0% 


0.0% 


0.0% 


0.0% I 


0.0% 


0.8% 


Q2I12 


17 


12 


14 


28 


6 


4 


1 


82 


Dismissal Process 


60.7% 


50.0% 


51.9% 


80.0% 


60.0% 


80.0% 


100.0% 


63.1% 


Q2I13 


7 


1 


7 


4 


1 


0 


0 


20 


Retention Criteria 


25.0% 


4.2 


25.9 


11.4 


10.0 


0.0% 


0.0% 


15.4% 


Q2I14 


16 


8 


12 


21 


2 


1 


1 


61 


Transfer Policies 


57.1% 


33.3% 


44.6% 


60.0% 


20.0% 


20.0% 


100.0% 


46.9% 


Q2I15 


5 


5 


5 


6 


1 


1 


0 


23 


Assessment of Inservice 


17.9% 


20.8% 


18.5% 


17.1% 


10.0% 


20.0% 


0.0% 


17.7% 


Q2I16 


11 


8 


12 


16 


3 


1 


0 


51 


Communicate Board’s Expectation 


39.3% 


33.3% 


44.4% 


45.7% 


30.0% 


20.0% 


0.0% 


39.2% 


COLUMN 


28 


24 


27 


35 


10 


5 


1 


130 


TOTAL 


21.5% 


18.5% 


20.8% 


26.9% 


7.7% 


3.8% 


0.8% 


100.0% 



Percents and Totals Based on Respondents 
1 30 Valid Cases 3 Missing Cases 
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30 



Public Districts 

Purposes defined most frequently (50% or more): 



Improvement of instruction 


87.5% 


Continuing contract 


83.3% 


Permanent certification 


70.8% 


Affirmation and support 


62.5% 


Fair personnel decision making 


54.2% 


Professional development 


54.2% 


Dismissal process 


50.0% 


Divisions 


Purposes defined most frequently (50% or more): 


Improvement of instruction 


85.2% 


Continuing contract 


85.2% 


Permanent certification 


63.0% 


Promotion criteria 


51.9% 


Dismissal process 


51.9% 


RC Districts 


Purposes defined most frequently (50% or more): 


Improvement of instruction 


91.4% 


Permanent certification 


88.6% 


Promotion criteria 


82.9% 


Dismissal process 


80.0% 


Definition of formative purpose 


71.4% 


Continuing contract 


68.6% 


Affirmation and support 


65.7% 


Transfer policies 


60.0% 


Fair personnel decisions 


57.1% 



Overall, there is considerable similarity between the 
purposes as declared in the policies of the four jurisdic- 
tion types. However, some small differences might be 
noteworthy. 

The similarities include the fact that all four jurisdiction 
types declare improvement of instruction most fre- 
quently as purpose of evaluation. The majority of the 
remaining high frequency items in all four groups 
focus on the legal aspects of evaluation. Permanent cer- 
tification and continuing contract have second or third 
highest frequencies in all four groups. 

The frequencies and types of items in county policies 
are similar to those of RC districts, while public dis- 
tricts and divisions bear some similarities to each other. 

Both county and RC district policies have a larger num- 
ber of items with frequencies over 50%, and the percent- 
ages are slightly higher than for the other two groups. 
This might suggest that the policies in counties and in 
RC districts are somewhat more uniform than those 
within the other two types. A fairly high percentage of 
counties (60.7%) list professional development as a pur- 
pose, while 71.4% of RC districts indicate definition of 
formative purpose, perhaps showing more support for 
the improvement of instruction focus. 

RC districts are also distinguished by giving high im- 
portance to promotion and dismissal criteria. 



The list of high-frequency items in public district and 
division policies is shorter, perhaps indicating less 
uniformity within each group's policies. 

Specification of the Evaluation Process 
Guidelines specified most frequently (50% or more): 



Disposition of reports 


94.0% 


Evaluation criteria 


82.0% 


Access to reports 


69.2% 


Evaluation time specified 


67.7% 


Post-conference required 


60.9% 


Remedial process specified 


55.6% 



See Table 4. 

Again, the stress here tends to be on the legal aspects of 
the process, rather than on the means of facilitating im- 
provement of instruction. For example, although 60.9% 
of policies require a postconference, only 29.3% require 
a preconference, 15.0% suggest a preconference, and 
25.6% encourage peer evaluation. The latter three items 
tend to be associated with formative types of evalua- 
tion processes that aim at instructional improvement. 

Counties 



Guidelines specified most frequently (50% or more): 



Disposition of reports 


96.4% 


Evaluation criteria 


82.1% 


Access to reports specified 


75.0% 


Evaluation time specified 


64.3% 


Postconference required 


60.7% 


Policy review specified 


60.7% 


Remedial process specified 


57.1% 


Public Districts 


Guidelines specified most frequently (50% or more): 


Disposition of reports 


96.0% 


Evaluation criteria 


84.0% 


Evaluation time specified 


68.0% 


Access to reports specified 


60.0% 


Self-evaluation encouraged 


56.0% 


Divisions 


Guidelines specified most frequently (50% or more): 


Disposition of reports 


92.6 


Evaluation time specified 


81 .5% 


Access to report specified 


74.1% 


Evaluation criteria specified 


70.4% 


Remedial process specified 


55.6% 


Post-conference required 


51 .9% 


The divisional policies tended 


to be quite comprehen- 


sive in terms of describing the 


process, the report, and 


the follow-up. 
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Table 4 - Provincial: Evaluation Process 



Guidelines 


Counties 


Public 

District 


School 

Division 


RC 

District 


Private 

Schools 


Colleges 
and Gov’t 
Institutions 


Band 

Schools 


Prov. Total 


Q2I1 


27 


24 


25 


34 


10 


4 


1 


125 


Disposition of Reports Specified 


96.4% 


96.0% 


92.6% 


97.1% 


90.9% 


66.7% 


100.0% 


94.0% 


Q2I2 


21 


15 


20 


26 


7 


2 


1 


92 


Access to Reports Specified 


75.0% 


60.0% 


74.1% 


74.3% 


63.6% 


33.3% 


100.0% 


69.2% 


Q2I3 


23 


21 


19 


29 


10 


6 


1 


109 


Evaluation Criteria Specified 


82.1% 


84.0% 


70.4% 


82.9% 


90.9% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


82.0 


Q2I4 


10 


14 


9 


21 


4 


3 


0 


61 


Self Evaluation Encouraged 


35.7% 


56.0% 


33.3% 


60.0% 


36.6% 


50.0% 


0.0% 


45.9% 


Q2I5 


6 


7 


4 


10 


4 


3 


0 


34 


Peer Evaluation Encouraged 


21.4% 


28.0% 


14.8% 


28.6% 


36.6% 


50.0% 


0.0% 


25.6% 


0216 


3 


5 


3 


9 


0 


0 


0 


20 


Preconference Suggested 


10.7% 


20.0% 


11.1% 


25.7% 


0.0% 


0.0% 


0.0% 


15.0% 


G2I7 


8 


6 


10 


9 


4 


2 


0 


39 


Preconference Required 


28.6% 


24.0% 


37.0% 


25.7% 


36.4% 


33.3% 


0.0% 


29.3% 


Q2I8 


4 


5 


3 


1 


1 


0 


0 


14 


Postconference Suggested 


14.3% 


20.0% 


11.1% 


2.9% 


9.1% 


0.0% 


0.0% 


10.5% 


Q2I9 


17 


12 


14 


23 


8 


6 


1 


81 


Postconference Required 


60.7% 


8.0% 


51.9% 


65.7% 


72.7% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


60.9% 


Q2I10 


16 


12 


15 


22 


5 


4 


0 


74 


Remedial Process Specified 


57.1% 


8.0% 


55.6% 


62.9% 


45.5% 


66.7% 


0.0% 


55.6% 


Q2I12 


18 


17 


22 


25 


5 


3 


0 


90 


Evaluation Time Specified 


64.3% 


68.0% 


81.5% 


71.4% 


45.5% 


50.0% 


0.0% 


67.7% 


Q2I13 


7 


6 


4 


8 


i 


1 


0 


27 


Unannounced Visits permitted 


25.0% 


24.0% 


14.8% 


22.9% 


9.1% 


16.7% 


0.0% 


20.3% 


Q2I14 


0 


0 


0 


4 


0 


2 


0 


6 


Unannounced Visits Prohibited 


0.0% 


0.0 


0.0 


11.4 


0.0 


33.3% 


0.0% 


4.5% 


Q2I15 


17 


9 


12 


11 


4 


1 


1 


55 


Policy Review Specified 


60.7% 


36.0% 


44.4% 


31.4% 


36.4% 


16.7% 


100.0% 


41.4% 


Q2I16 


9 


9 


9 


9 


5 


3 


0 


44 


Evaluation Inservice Specified 


32.1% 


36.0% 


33.3% 


25.7% 


45.5% 


150.0% 


0.0% 


33.1% 


COLUMN 


28 


25 


27 


35 


11 


6 


1 


133 


TOTAL 


21.1% 


18.8% 


20.3% 


26.3% 


8.3% 


4.5% 


0.8% 


100.0% 



Percents and Totals Based on Respondents 
133 Valid Cases 0 Missing Cases 
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RC Districts 

Guidelines specified most frequently (50% or more): 



Public Districts 

Characteristics specified most frequently (50% or more): 



Disposition of reports 


97.1% 


Principal 


92.0% 


Evaluation criteria 


82.9% 


Superintendent 


64.0% 


Access to reports specified 
Evaluation time specified 


74.3% 

71.4% 


Evaluator training was discussed 


in 28.0% of the poli 


Post-conference required 


65.7% 


cies. 




Remedial process specified 


62.9% 


Divisions 




Self-evaluation encouraged 


60.0% 





There is considerable similarity among all four groups 
both in terms of the high-frequency items and in terms 
of frequency percentages. The most frequently appear- 
ing items include disposition of reports, specification of 
evaluation criteria, access to reports, and specification 
of evaluation time. These items would ensure that 
aspects of evaluation most amenable to dispute would 
be well defined, thus reducing the risk of legal liability. 

Who is Authorized to Evaluate 

Characteristics specified most frequently (50% or more): 

Principal alone 88.5% 

Superintendent alone 60.3% 

Evaluator training was discussed in 1 5.3% of the policies. 

Only 1.5% of policies did not specify who was authorized to 
evaluate teachers. 

School-based personnel combined 68% 

(Principal and vice/assistant principal) 

Central Office personnel combined 38% 

(Superintendent, assistant Sup., C.O. personnel) 

See Tables. 

School-based administration is most frequently respon- 
sible for teacher evaluation. This appears to reflect not 
only the School Act Section 15, but probably also the 
realities of limited resources (time and personnel) and 
the view that the evaluator should be familiar with the 
context within which teachers are evaluated. 

It is interesting to note that only 15.3% of the policies 
address the issue of evaluator training, considering its 
potential impact on both formative and summative 
types of evaluations. 

The fact that such a low percentage of policies did not 
specify who could evaluate teachers again supports the 
view that the policies were formulated with careful at- 
tention to legal parameters. 

Counties 

Characteristics specified most frequently (50% or more): 



Characteristics specified most frequently (50% or more): 



Principal 
Superintendent 
Assistant superintendent 
Vice/assistant principal 



92.9% 

67.9% 

50.0% 

50.0% 



There was no single county policy that did not specify 
an evaluator. 



Principal 
Superintendent 
Vice/assistant principal 
RC Districts 



92.6% 

66.7% 

59.3% 



Characteristics specified most frequently (50% or more): 
RC Districts 



Principal 
Superintendent 
Vice/Assistant Principal 



93.9% 

72.7% 

54.5% 



The evaluator was specified in all policies. All four 
groups identified the principal as evaluator in over 90% 
of the policies. The superintendent was identified in 
over two thirds of the policies in all four groups. This 
could be interpreted as the principal being the primary 
evaluator and evaluating more often than the superin- 
tendent. This probably again reflects the realities of 
school board operations. 

Frequency of Evaluations 

Evaluation schedules were diverse, and in no case did 
50% or more policies contain the same specifications. 
The 10 most frequently occurring items were therefore 
selected to provide an overview of evaluation 
schedules currently in use: 

Regular evaluation of all staff 36.8% 

Continuing — every 3 years 42.1% 

Continuing — more than every 3 years 28.6% 

Temporary contract — schedule unspecified 34.6% 

Interim contract— schedule unspecified 33.1% 

Eligible for Permanent certification — Annually 29.3% 

Eligible for permanent certification — semiannually 1 7.3% 
Eligible for Permanent Certification — not specified 21.1% 
Probationary/new — semiannually 28.6% 

Probationary/new — 3 times per year 24.8% 

Probationary/new — annually 18.8% 

6.8% of policies did not specify any evaluation schedule or 
timeline. 

See Table 6. 

Teachers on continuing contracts are evaluated at least 
every three years. 

Those eligible for permanent certification are evaluated 
in approximately the ratio of 2:1, annually vs. semian- 
nually, although a large percentage (21.1%) of policies 
do not specify frequency of evaluation. Most teachers 
on probationary contract tend to be evaluated two to 
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Table 5 - Provincial: Evaluator Characteristics 



Evaluator Characteristics 


Counties 


Public 

District 


School 

Division 


RC 

District 


Private 

Schools 


Colleges 
and Gov’t 
Institutions 


Band 

Schools 


Prov. Total 


Q5A 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


0 


2 


Evaluator Not Specified 


0.0% 


0.0% 


0.0% 


0.0% 


9.1% 


16.7% 


0.0% 


1.5% 


Q5B1 


19 


16 


18 


24 


0 


1 


1 


79 


Superintendent 


67.9% 


64.0% 


66.7% 


72.7% 


0.0% 


16.7% 


100.0% 


60.3% 


Q5B2 


14 


7 


10 


11 


0 


0 


1 


43 


Assistant Superintendent 


50.0% 


28.0% 


37.0% 


33.3% 


0.0% 


0.0% 


100.0% 


32.8 


Q5B3 


12 


6 


6 


2 


0 


1 


0 


27 


Central Office Personnel 


42.9% 


24.0% 


22.2% 


6.1% 


0.0% 


16.7% 


0.0% 


20.6% 


Q5B4 


26 


23 


25 


31 


8 


2 


1 


116 


Principal 


92.9% 


92.0% 


92.6% 


93.9% 


72.7% 


33.3% 


100.0% 


88.5% 


Q5B5 


14 


10 


16 


18 


2 


1 


1 


62 


Vice/Assistant Principal 


50.0% 


40.0% 


59.3% 


54.5% 


18.2% 


16.7% 


100.0% 


47.3% 


Q5B6 


7 


5 


11 


4 


5 


5 


0 


37 


Other 


25.0% 


20.0% 


40.7% 


12.1% 


45.5% 


83.3% 


0.0% 


28.2% 


Q5C 


4 


7 


4 


1 


2 


2 


0 


20 


Evaluator Training Specified 


14.3% 


28.0% 


14.8% 


3.0% 


18.2% 


33.3% 


0.0% 


15.3% 


COLUMN 


28 


25 


27 


33 


11 


6 


1 


131 


TOTAL 


21.4% 


19.1% 


20.6% 


25.2% 


8.4% 


4.6% 


0.8% 


100.0% 



Percents and Totals Based on Respondents 
131 Valid Cases 2 Missing Cases 
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Table 6 - Provincial: Evaluation Schedule 



Evaluation Schedule 

Q6A 

Evaluation Schedule 

Q6B 

Regular Evaluation - All 
Q6C 

Substitute Contract 

Q6D1 

Temporary: Annually 

Q6D2 

Semi-Annually 

Q6D3 

Three Times/Year 
Q6D5 

Other 

Q6D6 

Not Specified 
Q6E1 

Interim: Annually 

Q6E2 

Semi-Annually 

Q6E3 

Three Times/Year 
Q6E4 

More Than Three Times 
Q6E5 

Other 

Q6E6 

Not Specified 
Q6F1 

Prob/New: Annually 

Q6F2 

Semi-Annually 

Q6F2 

Three Times/Year 
Q6F4 

More Than Three Times 
Q6F5 

Other 



Counties 



Public 

District 



School 

Division 



RC 

District 



Private 

Schools 



Colleges 
and Gov’t 
Institutions 



Band 

Schools 



0 

0 . 0 % 



3 

12 . 0 % 



2 

7.6% 



2 

5.7% 



2 

18.2% 



0 

0 . 0 % 



0 . 0 % 



8 

28.6% 



10 

40.0% 



8 

29.6% 



15 

42.9% 



6 

54.5% 



2 

33.3% 



0 

0 . 0 % 



7 

25.0% 



4 

16.0% 



2 

7.4% 



6 

17.1% 



3 

27.3% 



0 

0 . 0 % 



0 

0 . 0 % 



6 

21.4% 



3 

12 . 0 % 



5 

18.5% 



5 

14.3% 



1 

9.1% 



0 

0 . 0 % 



0 

0 . 0 % 



2 

7.1% 



2 

8 . 0 % 



3 

11 . 1 % 



2 

5.7% 



0 

0 . 0 % 



0 

0 . 0 % 



0 

0 . 0 % 



2 

7.1% 



1 

4.0% 



4 

14.8% 



0 

0 . 0 % 



0 

0 . 0 % 



0 

0 . 0 % 



0 

0 . 0 % 



2 

7.1% 



4 

16.0% 



2 

7.4% 



0 

0 . 0 % 



0 

0 . 0 % 



1 

16.7% 



100 . 0 % 



7 

25.0% 



9 

36.0% 



3 

11 . 1 % 



21 

60.0% 



5 

45.5% 



1 

16.7% 



0 

0 . 0 % 



4 

14.3% 



3 

12 . 0 % 



1 

3.7% 



6 

17.1% 



0 

0 . 0 % 



0 

0 . 0 % 



0 

0 . 0 % 



3 

10.7% 



2 

8 . 0 % 



3 

11 . 1 % 



8 

22.9% 



1 

9.1% 



0 

0 . 0 % 



100 . 0 % 



1 

3.6% 



2 

8 . 0 % 



1 

3.7% 



2 

5.7% 



0 

0 . 0 % 



0 

0 . 0 % 



0 

0 . 0 % 



2 

7.1% 



0 

0 . 0 % 



1 

3.7% 



0 

0 . 0 % 



0 

0 . 0 % 



0 

0 . 0 % 



0 

0 . 0 % 



0 

0 . 0 % 



0 

0 . 0 % 



1 

3.7% 



0 

0 . 0 % 



0% 

0 . 0 % 



0 

0 . 0 % 



0 

0 . 0 % 



6 

21.4% 



9 

36.0% 



13 

48.1% 



11 

48.1% 



4 

36.6% 



1 

16.7% 



0 

0 . 0 % 



2 

7.1% 



6 

24.0% 



4 

14.8% 



8 

22.9% 



3 

27.3% 



2 

33.3% 



0 

0 . 0 % 



12 

42.9% 



6 

24.0% 



8 

29.6% 



9 

25.7% 



3 

27.3% 



0 

0 . 0 % 



0 

0 . 0 % 



5 

17.9% 



7 

28.0% 



11 

40.7% 



10 

28.6% 



0 

0 . 0 % 



0 

0 . 0 % 



0 

0 . 0 % 



8 

28.6% 



2 

8 . 0 % 



4 

14.8% 



7 

20 . 0 % 



0 

0 . 0 % 



0 

0 . 0 % 



0 

0 . 0 % 



0 

0 . 0 % 



0 

0 . 0 % 



0 

0 . 0 % 



3 

8 . 6 % 



0 

0 . 0 % 



1 

16.7% 



0 

0 . 0 % 




28 



35 



Q6F6 

Not Specified 


1 

3.6% 


3 

12.0% 


5 

18.5% 


3 

8.6% 


1 

9.1% 


1 

16.7% 


0 

0.0% 


14 

10.5% 


G6G1 


3 


2 


4 


4 


1 


2 


0 


16 


Con/Ten: Annually 


10.7% 


8.0% 


14.8% 


11.4% 


9.1% 


33.3% 


0.0% 


12.0% 


G6G2 


1 


2 


2 


2 


1 


1 


0 


9 


Every Two Years 


3.6% 


8.0% 


7.6% 


5.7% 


9.0% 


16.7% 


0.0% 


6.8% 


G6G3 


15 


10 


12 


15 


4 


0 


0 


56 


Every Three Years 


53.6% 


40.0% 


44.4% 


42.9% 


36.4% 


0.0% 


0.0% 


42.1% 


G6G4 


10 


5 


9 


13 


0 


0 


1 


38 


More Than Every Three 
Yrs 


35.7% 


20.0% 


33.3% 


37.1% 


0.0% 


0.0% 


100.0% 


28.6% 


G6G5 


3 


2 


4 


2 


1 


1 


0 


13 


Other 


10.7% 


8.0% 


14.8% 


5.7% 


9.1% 


16.7% 


0.0% 


9.8% 


G6G6 


0 


1 


2 


1 


1 


1 


0 


6 


Not Specified 


0.0% 


4.0% 


7.4% 


2.9% 


9.1% 


16.7% 


0.0% 


4.5% 


G6H1 


13 


5 


10 


8 


2 


1 


0 


39 


Pemri Cert: Annually 


46.4% 


20.0% 


37.0% 


22.9% 


18.2% 


16.7% 


0.0% 


29.3% 


G6H2 


6 


3 


6 


8 


0 


0 


0 


23 


Semi-Annually 


21.6% 


12.0% 


22.2% 


22.9% 


0.0% 


0.0% 


0.0% 


17.3% 


G6H3 


1 


4 


1 


4 


0 


0 


0 


10 


Three Times/Year 


3.6% 


16.0% 


3.7% 


11.4% 


0.0% 


0.0% 


0.0% 


7.5% 


G6H4 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


Other 


0.0% 


0.0% 


0.0% 


2.9% 


0.0% 


0.0% 


0.0% 


1.5% 


G6H5 


1 


0 


0 


2 


0 


0 


0 


3 


Not Specified 


3.6% 


0.0% 


0.0% 


5.7% 


0.0% 


0.0% 


0.0% 


2.3% 


G6H6 


2 


5 


7 


10 


3 


1 


0 


23 




7.1% 


20.0% 


25.9% 


28.6% 


27.3% 


16.7% 


0.0% 


21.1% 


COLUMN 


28 


25 


27 


35 


11 


6 


1 


133 


TOTAL 


21.1% 


18.8% 


20.3% 


26.3% 


8.3% 


4.5% 


0.8% 


100.0% 



Percents and Totals Based on Respondents 
133 Valid Cases 0 Missing Cases 
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three times per year, and less frequently (18.8%) once 
per year. 

Again, only a small percentage (6.8%) of policies did 
not specify evaluation timelines, which supports the 
legalistic focus of the policies. 

Counties 

Again, the evaluation schedules varied greatly. Those 
that appeared significantly more frequently include: 

Continuing — every 3 years 53.6% 

Eligible for permanent certificate — annually 46.4% 

Probationary/new teachers — semiannually 42.9% 

Continuing — more than every 3 years 35.7% 

Regular evaluation of all staff 28.6% 

Probationary/new — more than 3 times per year 28.6% 

Substitute teachers evaluated 25.0% 

Temporary contr. evaluated, schedule unspecified 25.0% 

All policies specified some type of evaluation schedule. 

Public Districts 

Frequently noted evaluation schedules: 

Regular evaluation of all staff 
Continuing — every 3 years 
Temporary contract — evaluated but no schedule 
Interim — evaluated but no schedule 
Probationary/new — 3 times per year 
Probationary/new — 2 times per year 
Probationary/new — 1 time per year 

Divisions 

Frequently specified schedules include: 

Interim evaluations done, time unspecified 
Continuing — every 3 years 
Probationary/new — 3 times per year 
Eligible for permanent certification — annually 
Continuing — more than every 3 years 
Probationary/new — 2 times per year 
Regular evaluation of all staff 
Eligible for permanent certification — time 
unspecified 

RC Districts 

Frequently specified schedules included: 

Temporary contract — evaluated 
but time unspecified 

Regular evaluation of all staff 
Continuing — every 3 years 
Continuing — more than every 3 years 
Interim contract — evaluated, time unspecified 
Probationary/new — 3 times per year 
Eligible for permanent certification — evaluated, time 
unspecified 



40.0% 

40.0% 

36.0% 

36.0% 

28.0% 

24.0% 

24.0% 



48.1% 

44.4% 

40.7% 

37.0% 

33.3% 

29.6% 

29.6% 

25.9% 



60.0% 

42.9% 

42.9% 

37.1% 

31.4% 

28.6% 

28.6% 



In all four groups, teachers on probationary contract 
receive the most attention (three times per year or 
more), those eligible for permanent certification general- 
ly receive one visit during the year, and staff with con- 
tinuing contracts are evaluated once every three years. 

This schedule reflects the focus on legal and employ- 
ment accountability, but clearly would not serve as a 
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proper vehicle for improvement of instruction. The as- 
sumption here is that once teachers receive permanent 
certification their need for feedback decreases. 

The Appeal Process 

Appeal procedures most frequently defined (50% or 
more): 



Appeal timelines specified 

First level of appeal — superintendent 



70.6% 

58.7% 



Only 3.2% of policies mentioned no type of appeal pro- 
cess. 

See Table 7. 

Overall, the frequencies of appeal designates in des- 
cending order are: 



First 

Second 

First 



superintendent 
school board 
evaluator 



58.7% 

29.4% 

23.8% 



The evaluator would probably be the principal, accord- 
ing to previous data, because the principal is desig- 
nated most frequently as the evaluator. The 
superintendent and the board are most likely to receive 
appeals, however, which suggests again that the boards 
endeavor to ensure that the appeals are handled 
uniformly and that the process is under the board's con- 
trol. 

The 3.2% of policies without an appeal process do not 
come from the four main jurisdiction types. 

Counties 

Appeal components most frequently specified (50% or 
more): 

Superintendent as first level appeal 76.9% 

Appeal timelines specified 73. 1 % 

Public Districts 

Appeal components most frequently specified (50% or 
more): 



Appeal timelines specified 
Superintendent first level appeal 



69.6% 

60.9% 



Divisions 

Most frequently specified appeal components (50% or 
more): 

Appeal timelines specified 66.7% 

Superintendent - first level appeal 63.0% 

RC Districts 

Most frequently specified appeal components (50% or 
more): 



Appeal timelines specified 
Superintendent - first level appeal 
Appeal bases specified 



85.3% 

64.7% 

58.8% 



All policies specified an appeal process. The superinten- 
dent is the most frequently identified first level of ap- 
peal in all four groups. Timelines for appeal are 

37 
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Table 7 - Provincial: The Appeal Process 



Appeal Process 


Counties 


Public 

District 


School 

Division 


RC 

District 


Private 

Schools 


Colleges 
and Gov’t 
Institutions 


Band 

Schools 


Prov. Total 


Q7A 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


2 


0 


4 


No Appeal Process Specified 


0.0% 


0.0% 


0.0% 


0.0% 


20.0% 


40.0% 


0.0% 


3.2% 


Q7B1 


20 


14 


17 


22 


0 


0 


1 


74 


First Superintendent 


76.4% 


60.9% 


63.0% 


64.7% 


0.0% 


0.0% 


100.0% 


58.7% 


Q7B2 


8 


7 


4 


5 


5 


i 


0 


30 


First Evaluator 


30.8% 


30.4% 


14.8% 


14.7% 


50.0% 


20.0% 


0.0% 


23.8 


Q7B3 


2 


2 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


5 


First Assistant Superintendent 


7.7% 


8.7% 


0.0% 


2.9% 


0.0% 


0.0% 


0.0% 


4.0% 


Q7B4 


2 


3 


3 


7 


2 


0 


0 


17 


First School Board/Superintendent 


7.7% 


13.0% 


11.1% 


20.6% 


20.0% 


0.0% 


0.0% 


13.5% 


Q7B5 


0 


0 


3 


1 


2 


2 


0 


8 


First Other 


0.0% 


0.0% 


11.1% 


2.9% 


20.0% 


40.0% 


0.0% 


6.3% 


Q7B6 


5 


5 


5 


5 


0 


1 


0 


21 


Second Superintendent 


19.2% 


21.7% 


18.5% 


14.7% 


0.0% 


20.0% 


0.0% 


16.7% 


Q7B7 


8 


7 


10 


10 


1 


0 


0 
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Second School Board 


30.8% 


30.4% 


37.0% 


29.4% 


10.0% 


0.0% 


100.0% 


29.4% 


Q7B8 


2 


1 


1 


1 


1 


3 


0 


9 


Second Other 


7.7% 


4.3% 


3.7% 


2.9% 


10.0% 


60.0% 


0.0% 


7.1% 


Q7B9 


4 


3 


4 


3 


1 


0 


0 


15 


Third School Board 


15.4% 


13.0% 


14.8% 


8.8% 


10.0% 


0.0% 


0.0% 


11.9% 


Q7B10 


2 


1 


0 


1 


1 


i 


0 


6 


Third Other 


7.7% 


4.3% 


0.0% 


2.9% 


10.0% 


20.0% 


0.0% 


4.8% 


Q7C 


19 


16 


18 


29 


4 


2 


1 


89 


Appeal Timelines Specified 


73.1% 


69.6% 


66.7% 


85.3% 


40.0% 


40.0% 


100.0% 


70.6% 


Q7D 


11 


11 


9 


20 


1 


1 


1 


54 


Appeal Bases Specified 


42.3% 


47.8 


33.3 


58.8 


10.0 


20.0% 


100.0% 


42.9% 


Q7E 


1 


2 


2 


1 


0 


0 


0 


6 


Provincial/Federal Appeals Options 


3.8% 


8.7% 


7.4% 


2.9% 


0.0% 


0.0% 


0.0% 


4.8% 


COLUMN 


26 


23 


27 


34 


10 


5 


1 


126 


TOTAL 


20.6% 


18.3% 


21.4% 


27.0% 


7.9% 


4.0% 


0.8% 


100.0% 
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specified in at least two thirds of all policies. RC district 
policies specify bases for appeal more often (58.8%) 
than those of the other three groups. 

Provincial Picture Summary 
At least 70.7% of the policies have been passed by 
boards within the last six years. The three most fre- 
quently stated purposes for the policies include im- 
provement of instruction, continuing contract 
decisions, and permanent certification decisions. 

Almost all (94%) policies specify guidelines for the dis- 
position of evaluation reports. Most policies also in- 
clude evaluation criteria. Access to report and 
evaluation timelines are frequently mentioned as well. 

The principal is identified most frequently as the 
evaluator, followed by the superintendent. 

The evaluation for continuing contract teachers tends 
to be at least once every three years. Teachers eligible 
for permanent certification are evaluated at least once 
per year. New teachers and teachers on probationary 
contracts are evaluated at least once per year, but more 
frequently two to three times per year. 

Policies from all four jurisdiction types specify an ap- 
peal process. Most policies (70.6%) specify timelines for 
appeals. The superintendent is most often indicated as 
the first level of appeal. 

Counties 

Two purposes were declared by almost all county poli- 
cies (92.9%): Improvement of instruction, and Per- 
manent certification. The third most frequent purpose 
(82.1%) was Continuing contract. 

The guidelines most frequently specified are ail related 
to legal accountability, with the top three being Disposi- 
tion of reports. Specification of evaluation criteria, and 
Specification of access to the reports. 

The principal is the most frequently identified 
evaluator, followed by the superintendent. 

Teachers on continuing contract are most frequently 
evaluated every three years, those eligible for per- 
manent certification are evaluated once per year, and 
probationary teachers are evaluated two to three times 
per year. 

All county policies specify some type of appeal process. 
The superintendent is most frequently identified as first 
level of appeal, and timelines for appeal are specified in 
a significant portion of the policies (73.1%). 

Public Districts 

Once again. Improvement of instruction. Continuing 
contract, and Permanent certification were the most fre- 
quently declared purposes. 



The guidelines most frequently stress accountability is- 
sues such as Disposition of reports. Evaluation criteria, 
and Evaluation time. It is noteworthy that 56.0% of poli- 
cies also encourage self-evaluation in their guidelines. 

The principal is the most frequently designated 
evaluator, followed by the superintendent. Twenty- 
eight percent of the policies also discuss evaluator train- 
ing. 

Staff on continuing contracts are evaluated every three 
years whereas probationary teachers are evaluated 
once to three times per year. 

The components of the appeal process most frequently 
specified include appeal timelines, and the designation 
of the superintendent as first level of appeal. 

Divisions 

The most frequently declared purposes of teacher 
evaluation policies are Improvement of instruction. 
Continuing contract, and Permanent certification. The 
most frequently identified evaluators are the principal, 
the superintendent, and the vice or assistant principal. 
Continuing teachers are evaluated at least every three 
years, while probationary teachers are evaluated two to 
three times per year. Those eligible for permanent cer- 
tification are evaluated once per year. 

The appeal process discussed in the policies most fre- 
quently specifies appeal timelines and identifies the su- 
perintendent as the first level of appeal. 

RC Districts 

The most frequently declared purposes again include 
Improvement of instruction, followed by a number of 
legal-accountability purposes as in the previous school 
jurisdictions. Noteworthy is the high frequency with 
which Promotion criteria (82.9%) and Dismissal process 
(80.0%) appear in these policies. 

The guidelines most frequently addressed include Dis- 
position of reports. Evaluation criteria, and Access to 
reports. 65.7% require post-conference, and 60.0% en- 
courage self-evaluation. 

The principal, superintendent, and vice or assistant 
principal are the most frequently identified evaluators. 

Continuing teachers are evaluated at least every three 
years, while probationary teachers are evaluated three 
times per year. 

The appeal process components most frequently 
specified include appeal timelines, superintendent as 
first level of appeal, and the specification of the bases 
on which appeals can be made. 
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Conclusions 

Provincial Trends 

The majority of school jurisdictions appear to review 
their teacher evaluation policies fairly regularly, since 
about half the policies were approved within the last 
five years (1986-1991). 

Although the most frequently declared purpose for the 
policy was Improvement of instruction (88.5%), the 
remaining frequently declared purposes (5 of 6) dealt 
mostly with legal aspects, and only one was relevant to 
instruction: Professional development component. 

Thus the interpretation of Improvement of instruction 
appears to be one of detecting and dealing with incom- 
petent teachers. 

This interpretation is further supported by the most fre- 
quently specified guidelines, which again focus on the 
legal implications of the evaluation process (e.g., dis- 
position of reports, access to reports, specification of 
criteria and schedules, etc.). 

Almost all (98.5%) policies specified who was autho- 
rized to evaluate. The principal was most frequently 
identified, followed by the superintendent. This is not 
surprising, since the School Act specifies teacher evalua- 
tion as one of the responsibilities of the principal. 

The general trends in frequency of evaluation indicate 
that new teachers or teachers on probationary contract 
are evaluated two to three times per year. Teachers 
eligible for permanent certification are generally 
evaluated once every three years. 

Almost all (96.8%) policies specify some type of appeal 
process. The most frequently specified aspects of the 
process are timelines and levels of appeal, with the su- 
perintendent being most frequently cited as first level 
of appeal. Only 23.8% of policies identify the evaluator 
as first level of appeal. 

Trends in School Jurisdictions 

There are no substantial differences among the policies 
from the four types of school jurisdictions, although 
some of the differences between RC districts and the 
other jurisdictions may be of interest. 

The same top ranking policy items appear in all four 
groups, the only difference being in the relative order 
within them, from one jurisdiction type to the other. 

Almost all the policies across the province declared Im- 
provement of instruction as their main purpose. There 
is a consistent trend across all four groups toward 
delineating specifically how their legal accountability 
for teacher evaluation will be discharged. 

Contractual and certification matters appear to be the 
focus of the policies in all four types of school jurisdic- 
tions. 



Comparison with Earlier Study 

A study (Burger, 1988) of 30 school jurisdictions con- 
ducted in 1986-1987 included an analysis of policy doc- 
uments. Burger's analysis yielded similar results to the 
present analysis. 

The declared purposes have not changed appreciably: 
in both cases the most frequently declared purpose was 
Improvement of instruction, while the majority of the 
remaining purposes dealt with legal aspects. The fre- 
quencies of the one item dealing with professional de- 
velopment were almost identical, while the percentages 
among the legalistic components are higher in the cur- 
rent data. 

In terms of the evaluation process, the most frequent 
guidelines in both studies dealt with the disposition of 
reports. Other frequently specified components again 
dealt with legal aspects such as access to reports and 
evaluation criteria. One notable difference is that 
Burger's study included two components within the 
top six: self-evaluation encouraged (63.3%) and peer 
evaluation encouraged (46.6%), which ranked much 
lower in the current study: self-evaluation (45.9%) and 
peer evaluation (25.6%). 

The evaluation schedules for continuing contract, 
probationary, and those eligible for permanent certifica- 
tion have not changed appreciably, except that in the 
current study those teachers specifically new to the 
jurisdiction or teachers on probationary contracts are 
evaluated more often: 





Burger 


Current — wh 
specified 


Once per year 


33.3% 


18.8% 


Twice per year 


30.0% 


28.6% 


3 times per year 


20.0% 


24.8% 


3 times plus 


16.6% 


15.8% 




100.0% 


88.0% 



The frequency of annual evaluations for this group has 
been reduced almost by half, indicating a trend for 
more frequent evaluations. 

The most frequently discussed component of the ap- 
peal process in both studies is the specification of ap- 
peal timelines. In Burger's study the first level of appeal 
is most frequently lodged with the evaluator, whereas 
in the current study the superintendent is most fre- 
quently identified at the first level of appeal. In 
Burger's study 10% of policies had no appeal process, 
currently only 3.2% do not. 

Implications 

Although the most often declared purpose for teacher 
evaluation in Alberta is improvement of instruction, a 
closer examination indicates that the main purpose for 
school jurisdictions is to discharge their legal responsi- 
bilities as they pertain to contractual matters, fair per- 
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sonnel decision making, and to the matter of certifica- 
tion. The evaluation schedules tend to support this 
view, teachers on probationary contracts tend to be 
visited about three times per year, those eligible for per- 
manent certification one to two times per year, and con- 
tinuing teachers once every three years. This decreasing 
attention on certificated or more experienced teachers 
also seems to indicate a focus on the legal and profes- 
sional accountability of school boards to ensure that 
teachers have attained an acceptable level of technical 
expertise in their schools. 

This somewhat narrow interpretation of the evaluation 
mandate is perhaps more understandable when condi- 
tions under which evaluations are conducted are con- 
sidered. The most frequently identified evaluator is the 
principal. Even with the rather limited evaluation 
schedules (for the three major groups of teachers) it be- 
comes clear that the principal is not in a position to ful- 
fill much more than the minimum evaluation 
requirements if the traditional classroom observation is 
employed. 

The comparison with Burger's findings also supports 
the legalistic focus of current evaluation policies: less 
emphasis on self- and peer supervision, and more em- 
phasis on evaluation of probationary teachers. The fact 
that the superintendent has replaced the evaluator as 
the first level of appeal also supports this notion, as 
does the fact that the number of policies without appeal 
specifications has dropped. 

The current policies, then, appear to reflect the condi- 
tions in the field: limited number of personnel autho- 
rized to perform evaluations and an increasingly 
litigious climate. 

Burger, in his critique of the policies he studied, used a 
much broader definition of evaluation that included 
both the formative and summative functions and im- 
plied continuing contact with teachers for the purpose 
of professional development. 

It appears that the school jurisdictions are obliged to 
split the two functions, instead of building in a 
"balance between evaluation for personnel decisions 
and teachers' personal professional development" 
(Burger & Bumbarger, 1991, p. 12). The realities of fiscal 
restraint and the attendant unsurmountable difficulties 
faced by school jurisdictions perhaps warrant the split 
of the two functions — professional accountability and 
professional development — and other means for 
providing professional development and ongoing im- 
provement of instruction should be sought. If, rather 
than working one-on-one, professional development of 
teachers were embedded in an ongoing school-wide 
professional development program, then central office 
and school administration could be involved in im- 
provement-of- instruction initiatives and exercise mean- 



ingful leadership in this area within the existing con- 
straints of time and resources. 

Although all schools are involved in some type of 
professional development, these activities are often of 
an ad hoc nature and hence lack coherence, continuity, 
and strategic planning. In order to achieve this 
coherence, professional development, as the second 
function of teacher evaluation, would have to be legiti- 
mated in a separate policy, with the same requirement 
for the articulation of process, timelines, and personnel, 
as is currently the case with teacher evaluation policies. 

Thus the Superintendent can still exercise leadership in 
instructional improvement in today's context, although 
different mechanisms will have to be used to achieve 
this. 



A separate policy should also accord a greater degree 
of importance to professional development than is cur- 
rently the case: The frequencies of evaluation visits indi- 
cate that a priority is given to evaluations for 
contractual and certification purposes. In addition to en- 
suring complementarity between the evaluation and 
professional development policies, there must also be 
coherence between these policies and the overall policy 
orientation of the school system. 



Complementary Policies 

In order to develop such complementary policies, one 
might start by examining the declared purposes Why 
are we evaluating? and What are we looking for in an 
evaluation? Using the three most frequently stated pur- 
poses plus "professional development" (seventh most 
frequent purpose) as they appear in current policies 
across the province, the answers would be roughly as 
follows: 



Why are we evaluating? 

improvement of instruction 
(88.6% provincially) 



contractual decisions (77.7%); 
(dismissal as a specific cate- 
gory was 63.1%) 

professional development 
(52.3%) 



What are we evaluating? 

There appears to be no specifically 
defined focus: "improvement of in- 
struction" seems to be the underly- 
ing reason for the next two items 
below. It seems to be implied that 
instruction is improved when 
central office ensures that only 
those candidates who meet the pro- 
ficiency criteria are kept in the sys- 
tem, while those "failing to meet 
evaluation criteria" or performing 
"below what is expected" would 
either improve or leave. 

Meeting local teaching standards 
(usually classroom control and 
presentation of material), as deter- 
mined by evaluator. 

Meeting the above criteria, some- 
times adding other aspects such as 
"student evaluation, knowledge of 
curriculum, personal and profes- 
sional qualities, appearance, 
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aspects of being a staff member" as 
determined by evaluator. 

Some policies imply some ongoing work with the teach- 
er by distinguishing between informal and formal, or 
formative and summative, evaluations, but ultimately 
the teachers are judged according to their performance 
on a given set of criteria. In most cases the performance 
is rated as satisfactory/unsatisfactory. In some cases a 
Likert scale is used. The frequency of use of satisfac- 
tory/unsatisfactory versus Likert scale is approxi- 
mately 7:1. Improvement of instruction is described 
variously as: using "performance criteria to identify 
satisfactory and unsatisfactory practices"; "identify 
areas of performance that do not meet with the school 
board standards"; and "to communicate to the in- 
dividual what is expected of him [sic] and the degree to 
which his supervisor feels he is meeting his responsibili- 
ties." 

The above two aspects of evaluation dealing with ac- 
countability (contractual and certification) are some- 
what better defined and similar in terms of criteria than 
the professional development component. The account- 
ability evaluations essentially deal with two categories 
of teachers: (a) candidates for inclusion (especially the 
permanent kind: continuing contract or permanent cer- 
tification); and (b) candidates for exclusion. In both 
cases it is the legal obligation of central office to get in- 
volved, measure the candidate against some generally 
agreed on criteria of teaching proficiency, and exercise 
their authority to make a decision based on the results 
of the evaluation. 

The lower frequency of professional development 
being declared as a purpose of evaluation implies that 
it is an activity done after the accountability criteria are 
satisfied. The results of evaluations aimed at profes- 
sional development are therefore not likely to be used 
for contractual or certification decisions, probably be- 
cause the teachers in this category are already on con- 
tinuing contracts or, to use terminology consistent with 
the first two categories above, the teachers are already 
included or "in." These teachers have passed the ac- 
countability test, are deemed by central office to be pro- 
ficient and, according to the lower frequencies of 
evaluations, do not require the same type of surveil- 
lance as teachers in the first two categories. This group 
of teachers is different also in the sense that their needs 
most likely go beyond ensuring teaching proficiency. It 
is clear that their professional development needs are 
better accommodated in the school context through 
some type of ongoing mechanism than by a visit once 
every three years by a central office or school adminis- 
trator. 

It appears that two separate policies would better ad- 
dress the above three categories of teachers: one focus- 
ing on accountability (inclusion and exclusion 
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categories) and one focusing on professional develop- 
ment going beyond the achievement of teaching profi- 
ciency. This would clarify the purposes of the policies 
and the status of teachers in each group. The policy de- 
velopment should not be problematic with respect to 
the first two categories because most existing policies al- 
ready address these two cases in sufficient detail, so 
that the only new component would be the definition 
of the relationship between the three categories and the 
two policies. It is the third category that will require 
considerable leadership, foresight, and creativity on the 
part of school boards and central office administrators. 
The administration should consider the context both 
within and without the school jurisdiction. 

Policies in Context 

In order to examine the context in which the evaluation 
and professional development policies will operate, the 
board might ask some of the following questions: What 
are the provincial trends in education? What is the phi- 
losophy of the board, its teachers, parents, and com- 
munity? What are the needs of the students and 
teachers? What resources are likely to be available? 

How will the evaluation policies relate to the board's 
current mission statement and goals? In considering 
the context the school board should be proactive and 
consider school reform trends that span provincial and 
national boundaries: Which trends are likely to have im- 
pact in Alberta? For example, professional develop- 
ment is related to teacher professionalism and teacher 
empowerment, two concepts that are readily identified 
with the "second wave" of reform that has been in- 
fluencing developments in the United States education 
system in the last decade. Debates on these issues, and 
a related issue of accountability for educational results, 
are informing strategic plans and reform strategies at 
both the local and provincial levels in Alberta. 

Context External to the School 
Some of the most discussed school reform issues in- 
clude: 

Teacher Professionalization and the 
Future Role of Teachers 

More choice for parents and students: This theme has 
been surfacing in a number of more or less informed 
public discussions, to which urban boards generally 
responded by claiming that they already offer choice. 
Although this is true to various degrees at least among 
urban boards, it is likely that a trend toward greater 
degree of choice will continue. Such a trend will possib- 
ly entail more specialization among schools within a 
district, greater instructional and curricular autonomy 
for teachers (teacher empowerment), and possible 
evolution of some type of site-based management with 
greater participation of parents. 
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More stress on accountability for educational results. There 
are conflicting notions of what and how teachers 
should teach ("teacher-proof'' curriculum versus 
legitimized exercise of professional judgment), what 
the "results" should be, and how they should be 
measured. School boards have to make sense of the de- 
mands for excellence, competitive performance, "back 
to basics," teaching thinking and problem solving 
skills, integrated curriculum, emphasis on process, per- 
formance on departmental or national tests, to list a 
few. Although some of these requirements come from 
the provincial level, others come from the local level, 
often in apparent or real contradiction of each other. 

These trends give a professional development policy a 
much more prominent role in the functioning of a 
school system than is currently the case (one only needs 
to examine the programs that are being cut by school 
boards as a result of present and impending funding 
shortages to find a variety of professional development 
initiatives among them). These trends would also affect 
the school board's role: it would have to exercise leader- 
ship in providing coordination and coherence among 
instructionally semiautonomous school units. 

Internal Context 

Professional development would occur as part of each 
school's yearly plan. Thus professional development 
would probably start with a needs assessment that 
would include a diagnostic evaluation of what the staff 
has been doing and whether this still meets the needs 
of the students and parents. An action plan for the fol- 
lowing year would involve the identification of 
priorities, implementation strategy, and identification 
of specific professional development activities needed 
to enable teachers to implement the plan. This ap- 
proach to professional development would probably 
satisfy the continuing teacher category better than an 
evaluation visit every three years coupled with ad hoc 



one-day professional development activities, as often 
happens now. This approach also acknowledges teach- 
er growth in moving from the technical expertise meta- 
phor to professional judgment. The task of the school 
board would be to ensure that all school plans fit a 
coherent whole, and that initiatives stemming from 
those plans, such as professional development, are 
properly supported. 

The above discussion considers only a few aspects of 
local administration whose policies may impinge on 
the professional development policies. In all the school 
system, policies should be coherent and directed to- 
ward a common vision. 

If school boards and schools proceed in the direction of 
more choice and professional empowerment, then there 
will be a greater demand on Alberta Education to ar- 
ticulate what is meant by results in a results-based 
evaluation and to provide clear, nonconflicting cur- 
ricular policies. 
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Chapter 4 

Stakeholders' Views on Teacher Evaluation Policy and Practices 



What has been the impact of teacher evaluation on 
teachers and students in Alberta? How well have poli- 
cies on teacher evaluation been implemented? To what 
extent are teacher evaluation policies and practices 
being refined? How are and how should teachers be 
evaluated? Seven years after the adoption of a provin- 
cial policy on teacher evaluation, where are we, and 
where are we going? The purpose of this phase of the 
study was to seek the perceptions of a variety of key 
opinion leaders and stakeholders in education in 
Alberta of the policies and practices of teacher evalua- 
tion. Individuals from Alberta Education, the three 
trustees' associations (ASBA, ACSTA, PSBAA), the Con- 
ference of Alberta School Superintendents (CASS), and 
the Alberta Teachers' Association (ATA) were inter- 
viewed. They were not asked to provide the "official" 
organizational position, but rather to discuss their per- 
sonal views. These stakeholders are informed in- 
dividuals whose understandings are derived from 
personal experience, from shared knowledge, and from 
intuitive examinations of the issues. In many cases, 
their perceptions shape the decisions that are made 
regarding provincial and local teacher evaluation poli- 
cies and practices. Their voices are significant in this 
current discussion. 

A series of questions was asked of trustees, superinten- 
dents, teachers (local ATA elected representatives), 
senior officials from Alberta Education, CASS, trustees' 
associations, and the ATA, to determine their general 
perceptions about teacher evaluation policies in 
Alberta, and teacher evaluation practice in general. In 
all 21 individuals were interviewed. Their comments, 
as one would expect, often reflect perspectives that are 
indicative of their positions and organizational affilia- 
tions. In reporting the conversations that took place, all 
participants are identified in such a way that their orga- 
nizational backgrounds are evident. For example, an 
ATA executive member or staff officer is identified by 
the use of the acronym ATA. A trustee or ASBA official 
is identified as ASBA. The use of their organizational af- 
filiation as an identifier does not suggest, however, that 
they were necessarily speaking on behalf of that par- 
ticular group. 

In this report the voices of the respondents are used to 
portray the range of opinions that were offered. Each 
question posed in the interview is followed by a range 
of responses selected from the transcripts. The order of 
responses is random. In some cases the interview dis- 
cussions led well beyond the initial framework of ques- 
tions. These additional comments are presented, also 
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under relevant headings. A general summary of the 
data is provided in conclusion, with a few observations 
and reflections. 

What has been the impact of the provincial and 
local teacher evaluation policies on teachers and 
teaching? 

CASS: I think one of the impacts it's had is that there is 
teacher evaluation going on. Prior to the requirement 
there was very, very little teacher evaluation going 
on.... I think there has been a lot of work on developing 
expertise in terms of evaluating teachers.... Most of us 
have never really had any training in how to 
evaluate.... Teachers have become more involved in 
practices such as peer coaching, which is good in that 
it's directed toward improving the quality of instruc- 
tion. Teacher evaluation is more about trying to im- 
prove teachers than about rating them. I don't know 
how much it's done about removing the ones that 
should be removed.... The provincial policy was the 
catalyst to get teacher evaluation going because there 
was very little push at the local level to get it done. 

Alberta Education : Having the provincial policy has in- 
creased awareness of the need to do something in the 
area. I think prior to that, teacher evaluation was not 
held in high regard or done consistently across the 
province.... It's difficult to talk about the actual impact 
on teaching. I really don't know.... The original intent 
of the provincial policy was to help the profession, to 
help teachers. The intent was very positive. 

Trustees' Associations: Well, I think that for some time 
there has been some concern as to the competency of 
the teacher in the classroom. The evaluation process is 
essential from the boards' perspective to ensure that 
there is a level of confidence within our school sys- 
tems.... I think that it takes some time to deal with 
evaluation in a productive way, because evaluation is 
always viewed with some concern by the person who is 
being evaluated. It can be seen as a threat rather than 
an opportunity to develop new skills and competencies. 

ATA: The impact that provincial and local policy has 
had varies by jurisdiction. It would appear that the 
provincial policy was interpreted by some boards as an 
instrument for summative evaluation, to deal with 
making judgments about competence. The an- 
nouncement made in 1983-84 that we would all have 
teacher evaluation policies came hard on the heels of 
the Keegstra case. 
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CASS: We were pleased to see the provincial policy im- 
plemented because it was where we were. It was a rein- 
forcing rather than an initiating action for us. We were 
there a bit ahead.... We're very comfortable with the 
way it is now, not comfortable to the point of doing 
nothing, however, but it is one area where our prin- 
cipals are well versed. 

Alberta Education : The biggest impact from my perspec- 
tive has been in the development of procedures that 
sustain performance and that hold up in the process of 
making personnel decisions.... I'm not so sure that 
evaluation policies have had an impact on the improve- 
ment of instruction. 

AT A: I think there is a heightened awareness of evalua- 
tion, which is good.... We have written evaluations 
every year. I think it has had some good and some bad 
effects. The good one is, once again, heightening the 
awareness of evaluation. I think that a lot of teachers 
feel good about their principals knowing what they are 
doing.... I think for most of us it is a very positive feel- 
ing and a very positive process. I am personally very 
happy to share my plans for the year with my adminis- 
trator and then sit down at the end and talk about it. I 
am always happy to get a written evaluation that is 
positive. I think that when the immediate supervisor 
has to evaluate everybody, every year, there is the 
danger that some of the evaluations will be quickly 
done or shoddily done, and I know that the teachers 
are not feeling it as much as the administrators. Year 
after year, it is becoming a lot of work to give that writ- 
ten document, and it is probably not time well spent to 
require a written one every year. 

Trustees' Associations : I don't think the provincial policy 
had any significant impact at all. I believe that most of 
the local jurisdictions in this province had policies in 
place. The provincial policy, if it had any sort of impact, 
was perhaps to spur a handful of boards that hadn't 
got this all together yet. Every time people from our 
legal services went to court on a Board of Reference 
you could pretty well predict whether or not the board 
was going to win simply on whether or not they had a 
policy in place. And a lot of these policies and proces- 
ses were in place long before the Management Finance 
Plan (MFP) came along. The MFP requirement for 
teacher evaluation policies, as I recall, came relatively 
hard on the heels of Keegstra's loss of his final appeal. 
The concept of natural justice had to be addressed — 
there had to be steps in the whole thing and warnings 
and discussion and revealing to the teacher and help 
provided; these are components that are in the provin- 
cial policy. 

ATA: It would have been around the year '85/'86 that 
our jurisdiction hired a school administrator to move 



into central office for a half year or a year to assist the 
superintendent and assistant superintendent to con- 
duct teacher evaluations.... So there was in some 
respects a greater emphasis placed on teacher evalua- 
tion. I think they have kept that up. They no longer use 
an interim administrator, though. We now have in 
place an assistant superintendent. They are all making 
more classroom visits, they stay more in touch with in- 
dividual teachers. 

Alberta Education : The whole matter of teacher evalua- 
tion was of concern to us in our efforts at improving 
the educational system and focusing more on results. 
The concern really evolved as part of our Management 
Finance Plan, in which we said we would provide direc- 
tion to school jurisdictions via policy, and would pro- 
vide for local discretion on how we achieve those 
directions. In order to ensure that the local direction 
was in place, we asked school boards to develop poli- 
cies reflecting the provincial policy, which was in- 
tended to be broad in nature. So our provincial policy 
was that teachers should be evaluated periodically, and 
the results noted, and that improvements be made 
where improvements were necessary.... We're in the 
process of constantly encouraging reapplication, im- 
plementation of the policy, with the view of improving 
teaching and subsequently learning. I'm not sure that 
we can do very much to improve our provincial policy 
so it would have a greater impact on teaching and 
learning. 

Trustees' Associations: If you can characterize it visually, 
it was your classic start-up curve: initially there was a 
gentle slope, becoming steeper and steeper. I would say 
that the impact of the provincial and local initiatives 
would at this moment be just about at the point where 
that curve could take off quite steeply, but it hasn't. In 
other words I don't think that evaluation has yet had 
nearly the impact on the system that it is going to have, 
presuming its continued operation for another five to 
seven years. 

ATA: In my own case, I have been teaching for a long 
time and I have been evaluated twice in my entire 
career. I never felt that evaluation necessarily made a 
teacher better all those years. I felt I had a job to do and 
I did it. I think teachers are responsible to keep them- 
selves current professionally. 

CASS: It's a hard one to answer, but I think the impact 
of teacher evaluation is one of professional growth 
more than anything else.... We're trying to challenge 
teachers to identify areas where they want to grow 
professionally.... We have a policy that principals 
evaluate teachers every five years. Whether that has ac- 
tually made a difference in individual teacher perfor- 
mance, I can't say.... There was a policy in place here 
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prior to the provincial statement, so I would have to 
say that it didn't have much impact. 

ATA: There are some local policies that provide a 
remarkable opportunity for unfairness.... There are poli- 
cies where the jurisdiction says it believes summative 
and formative evaluations are virtually interchange- 
able. They believe that they can simultaneously com- 
plete a process that uses as a starting place teachers' 
own descriptions of their weaknesses and conclude 
with an evaluator's view of the appropriateness of the 
teacher. The teacher's honesty can become a liability. 

Alberta Education : I feel that it has had a positive impact 
to the extent that administration now feels it is incum- 
bent upon them to do teacher evaluation, and I don't 
believe principals felt it was really their job to go in and 
do this. After a series of inservice sessions, I believe that 
principals did start to say, "yes, this is my responsibili- 
ty." The extent to which it has improved instruction, in 
other words, now teachers are better, personnel 
decisions are being made, I can't say that it's made a 
startling difference to how people teach. All I know is 
that people are paying more attention to teacher evalua- 
tion. 

Trustees' Associations: It had a sort of demonstration ef- 
fect, a publicity effect. Policies may have been there, 
but I don't think they were implemented across the 
board with that much diligence. I sense there is a great- 
er level of awareness on the part of trustees, a realiza- 
tion of its importance. 

CASS: It's given a sharper focus to the practice, the 
teaching craft.... I think that it's brought a greater re- 
sponsibility on the part of jurisdictions to monitor 
what's going on in the classrooms much more closely. 
As a result quality of instruction is better because teach- 
ers are focusing on their role as practitioner. 

ATA: You know you can sense what's going on in the 
classroom even if you're not the principal and then you 
see the principal going in and you see the classroom 
changing. So in that sense I think the leadership that ad- 
ministration is taking for formative evaluation par- 
ticularly is making a great difference in the learning 
climate in the classroom. 

Trustees' Associations: I don't really know whether teach- 
ers and teaching have improved as a result of the poli- 
cies. What I think I've seen is some improvement in 
utilization of the policies at the jurisdictional level. In 
other words, they are actually starting to follow in prac- 
tice what the policies very nicely said in theory. That's 
improved the opportunities for boards to be successful 
in terminating a teacher and making sure it stuck. 

CASS: In our school district it has had a fairly large im- 
pact. We made teacher evaluation a district priority. 
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and we didn't do it because we had to.... We tried to im- 
plement this policy honestly, and to provide inservice 
for the people who had to carry it out — the principals 
and vice-principals — and the deputy-superintendent 
coordinated all of this. 

ATA: I do not think that this evaluation policy has had 
the effect that the provincial government hoped for. 

The effect has not been negative. However, the effect 
could be much more positive with a few changes. 

CASS: I think the provincial policy did have an impact, 
not necessarily in terms of teacher evaluation, but in 
terms of the responsibility of principals. They are more 
associated with the ATA. It was difficult for them to be 
in an evaluation situation.... In the end it's been good. 
There was a fair amount of anticipation at first, for 
some of them, feeling that they were in a conflict situa- 
tion, because it was hard for them to help a teacher 
who was having difficulties. They were seen as col- 
leagues. 

Trustees' Associations: It's made a difference because I 
think, from most teachers' perspectives, it makes them 
feel a little more comfortable that there is a process in 
place that lets them know how their work is going to be 
checked and evaluated. I can only suspect that prior to 
a policy of some kind being required there was always 
the fear that if you got on the wrong side of the board 
chairman your job was in jeopardy. 

To increase effectiveness of teaching, what kinds of 
refinements are needed: (a) to policies, and (b) to 
the practice of evaluation? 

CASS: We just revised our policy last year because we 
are moving more toward professional development.... 
Our evaluation report is a very detailed, narrative type, 
which is very demanding on the person writing it, so 
we changed from evaluations every three years to 
every five. 

Alberta Education: I believe collectively we have to come 
to grips with what it is a teacher should do — what the 
responsibilities of the teachers are. While we are doing 
that we also have to define what the responsibilities of 
administration are, of school boards, parents, and even 
students. We have to lay out mandates, what I would 
call stakeholder mandates. Once we've laid this out, 
then we have to hold those people accountable. Right 
now the mandate is fuzzy.... What's expected of teach- 
ers is that they're professionals, they will adapt to new 
situations, to new curriculum, to new teaching 
strategies. It's incumbent upon the profession to remain 
current, alive, and up to standard. The department, ad- 
ministration, and boards have to support that, they 
have to support the efforts of teachers. I think right 
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now too much is being ducked. I think once we lay out 
unequivocally what are the responsibilities of teachers, 
boards, and administration, no one's going to duck 
their responsibilities. 

Trustees' Associations: I don't believe evaluation is 
properly done after the fact unless you have been very 
clear in communicating to people as they commence an 
undertaking what your expectations are of them. I 
don't think there are very many boards in this province 
and I don't think that Alberta Education does a good 
job of communicating to teachers what their expecta- 
tions are.... I think that the time has come that we 
should reflect back on the source of the drive for evalua- 
tion. It makes a big difference to evaluation whether 
you see the goal of the school as being primarily to ac- 
culturate children, draw them into the culture, or 
primarily to prepare them for employment, or primari- 
ly to offer remedies for social ills, or primarily to teach 
students to think critically, to work with knowledge. 

It's not likely that any board sees its schools as being en- 
tirely of one model or another. Boards have got to 
reflect on the paradigm of education that they are fol- 
lowing in their system. It follows that in evaluation 
they have got to address the question of what world 
view the teachers have. 

I don't think that any superintendent or principal can 
do a very good job of evaluating teachers in a system 
that doesn't have a mission statement and a strategic 
plan. There is a heavy obligation on boards to commit 
to paper their strategic intentions. Without that I 
suspect that evaluation has to be occurring on a fairly 
superficial level. 

AT A: A few jurisdictions are developing policies and 
procedures that match the purpose of the evaluation 
with the process. For example, for first year teachers 
there is one type of evaluation for the purpose of deter- 
mining whether a continuing contract will be offered, 
and for certification purposes. A second policy addres- 
ses the need for competent teachers to participate in 
continuous development. A third policy provides a 
mechanism to deal with teachers who are experiencing 
difficulty. 

CASS: The instrumentation of teacher evaluation con- 
tinues to be refined, both for teachers and for teachers 
as principals and vice-principals. 

AT A: I think the way most principals are evaluating 
their teachers right now is by refining teaching practice. 
Our awareness of what we are doing and our goal set- 
ting process has been refined, and for a lot of teachers it 
is the first time in our careers that we have had some- 
body interested in a formal and positive way in what 
we are doing in our classrooms. 




CASS: COATS is trying to develop a list of what one 
would call indigenous teaching areas, strengths that 
you would look for in any candidate at any particular 
time. I think that those will be valuable providing that 
they are shared with the stakeholder groups. 

At the local level we review our policy yearly in the 
hope that whatever has been revealed through contem- 
porary scholarship can be incorporated into the policy. 
We look at incorporating elements in our policy that 
reflect initiatives of the jurisdiction. For example, we 
have a mission statement, and I look to see in every 
evaluation how a teacher has incorporated that par- 
ticular mission statement in a particular unit, or in a 
monthly or yearly plan. 

Trustees' Associations: Boards have, generally, been 
working very hard at developing their own policies on 
evaluation. They see that as an essential responsibility 
within their jurisdiction. I think the frustration boards 
have is that many would like to see their teachers 
evaluated more often. The reality of the work load is 
it's very difficult to have that happen. 

The ASBA has a policy on permanent certification. The 
feeling of boards has been that teachers shouldn't be 
granted permanent certification. There should be a 
method for recertification on an ongoing basis. 

AT A: [Central office administrators] don't actually 
come out and say, "These are our policies that we want 
you to adhere to." I think they really feel that as in- 
dividuals we're all going to be teaching in different 
ways anyway. To my knowledge they never sent us 
any specific policies that they wanted us to follow in 
terms of teacher effectiveness. When they do come to 
evaluate us they work with us as individuals to im- 
prove our teaching.... I think that's one of the strengths 
within this system.... We're free to be ourselves teach- 
ing as long as we stay within the limits: kind of unwrit- 
ten rules. 

CASS : I don't think we know much about evaluation. I 
think that most people are very, very afraid to do it and 
most people are reluctant to have it done to them. 

Being the principal and evaluating your staff is a very, 
very daunting and scary proposition. You can't be all 
that honest most of the time or you're going to find 
yourself sitting out in left field.... I don't know if teach- 
er evaluation is the most appropriate vehicle for im- 
proving teaching. The model that we use requires that 
people be evaluated in terms of their jobs. A 
businessman is evaluated on the basis of the bottom 
line, but in teaching there's really no accountability. 
Teachers work very hard at ensuring that the few 
measures of accountability that might be used are not 
used: like achievement tests or provincial tests or 
diploma exams. I would probably agree that maybe we 
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shouldn't use them to measure a teacher's success, but 
they certainly should be one of the components that go 
into measuring how well a teacher does or maybe how 
well the teaching in a school is doing. Why should the 
teacher in grade 12 be hung for the results of the 11 
years prior to that? 

I wonder if one of the answers is eventually to have 
teaching as a profession where every teacher in the 
school has to become concerned with the quality of in- 
struction that's practiced in that school. We don't have 
the union mentality here; we have the professional 
mentality, which says, "Charlie, you aren't carrying 
your share here. Now we're going to work on improv- 
ing but we are going to work on you as a professional. 
This is not something that the superintendent is going 
to do to you, or the principal; this is something that you 
are going to have to do for yourself and we're going to 
help you." 

Supervision per se doesn't do anything for anybody un- 
less the person for whom it's being done is actively in- 
volved in the process and becomes convinced that 
there's merit to improving. 

Trustees' Associations : I'm still not satisfied that we are 
doing enough in the way of summative evaluation. I'm 
not satisfied that we use evaluation properly or well to 
recognize people who should not be in the teaching 
profession or should not stay in the teaching profession 
without some significant remediation in their style and 
practice. We are concentrating on formative evaluation 
and in large measure that's proper because for most 
teachers that's what is required. I think we are neglect- 
ing summative evaluation because we are afraid of it. 

AT A: We can expand on what we have. I realize that 
there has to be evaluation for permanent certification. I 
think that what we need to do is work on formative 
evaluation.... Surely the University of Alberta and the 
practicum program should be able to screen out people 
who are not capable of teaching. First and foremost 
there has to be effective evaluation in the teacher train- 
ing, in the preservice program.... Assuming that the 
University is doing its job in the preservice, and assum- 
ing teachers are placed where they should be relative to 
their training, then I think what we need to do is look 
at areas such as mentoring, having teachers work with 
one another, having teachers observe one another, all of 
that in the formative evaluation process. 

CASS: I think that we need to grow up a little in educa- 
tion. Perhaps by the nature of our business we have be- 
come traditionally very hooked on process. We've 
always assumed that if the process was in place, learn- 
ing took place. As long as we could assure the public 
that the process is in place, everything is fine. I believe 
that evaluation will become much more results-based 



in its outlook. This isn't going to happen overnight, of 
course, because we have to become much more sophis- 
ticated about how we evaluate students. We need to 
stop trying to dictate process to everyone and start wor- 
rying about identifying what outcomes we want for stu- 
dents, and then start holding people responsible for 
those outcomes. We probably need collaborative teams 
in schools that would take on the total responsibility 
for groups of students.... I think that teacher evaluation 
as we know it now would probably become redundant 
except in a few extreme cases. We have to find ways to 
give the profession back to the professionals. 

ATA: Teachers often have trouble deciding if the 
evaluation they are experiencing is formative or sum- 
mative. This may be because the teacher is not familiar 
with the evaluation policy or because the administrator 
has sent mixed messages about the true reason for the 
evaluation. Formative evaluation by classroom peers 
with some guidance by school administrators is seen by 
most teachers as much more beneficial than evaluation 
by school administrators only. 

Alberta Education : At the policy level we've done as 
much as I think we need to do. I wouldn't want to com- 
promise the intent of what we are doing by then com- 
ing forward and saying, "Here are some local policies 
you have to have." We can refine what it is that local 
policies should include in their teacher evaluation struc- 
ture.... We are looking at asking the institutions that 
prepare beginning teachers to certify that these teachers 
have these skills and competencies. The same skills and 
competencies can certainly be referenced in teacher 
evaluation policies at the local level subsequent to our 
developing them. 

My ideal would be to have a more definitive evalua- 
tion, sort of a diagnostic kind of evaluation of teaching, 
to determine what problems a teacher might have, 
where the areas of weakness are, and then to have the 
capacity to give that teacher the skills to overcome 
these. It's fine to evaluate teachers and say that we 
want to help them do a better job, but unless we have 
the resources and capacity to help that teacher do a bet- 
ter job, we're in real difficulty. 

Trustees' Associations: The policies from a legal perspec- 
tive have generally been OK; there's nothing wrong 
with the policies. As long as there's a logical progres- 
sion and as long as the intent of the policy is clear, 
there's no problem. 



In your opinion have school systems and school 
principals shown a high amount of leadership and 
initiative in implementing the teacher evaluation 
policies ? 

Alberta Education : I would say that the majority of 
school systems fall in the range of fairly good to good 
and very good. We've got some at the tail end that are 
exceptional, and some at the tail end that are poor. It's 
just basically a normal distribution. I'm continually 
pleasantly surprised by the reports I get from our 
regional offices about teacher evaluation policies work- 
ing well. 

CASS : Yes, they have. I've always been very pleased.... 
Central offices and principals got involved with pro- 
grams that were geared toward improving their ability 
to evaluate. 

AT A : Well, the question assumes that only school sys- 
tems and school principals showed leadership and in- 
itiative in teacher evaluation policies. I'm not sure 
that's a fair assumption. Teacher evaluation affects 
everyone and probably, across the board, an increased 
level of leadership and initiative was provided. 

CASS : When I first joined the School Division, it was 
difficult for the principals to tune into the "new age" as 
brought on by the School Act. I've always taken the 
position that the School Act clearly and without any 
ambiguity identified that the principal was the peda- 
gogical leader of the school, and as such I believe that 
the principal should play a major role in evaluation of 
staff. They still feel uncomfortable with it from the 
point of view that it does create, in difficult times, some 
staff tension, but I think it's part and parcel of the job.... 
What I have to do is assist them. I put them in touch 
with evaluation seminars. It's a practice that is only de- 
veloped through discussion and practice. Seminars and 
workshops help to hone the skills. As much as we 
might like to think that principals have good skills in 
the area, there's nothing else in their daily job that has 
the same kind of "life and death" effect when we are 
talking about someone's career being on the line. Some 
principals shy away from it, and they have to be en- 
couraged by giving them the appropriate skills to deal 
with it. We have to realize when they are out of their 
depth, when it's getting beyond their competency or 
comfort level. 

Alberta Education : In my opinion, I think it is a very 
broken front. I don't think there is a consistent message 
across the province. My travels across the province still 
lead me to believe that teacher evaluation at the school 
level is not a high priority in some areas. 

AT A : As a district, they developed a policy, which was 
that every employee (not just teachers) will be 



evaluated every year in a written form. They developed 
it that way and then basically threw it out to the 
schools and said that you will develop a process. I 
think to start with it was a little haphazard.... It was 
pretty shaky to start with because the teachers didn't 
know what a good process was, and whether this was 
going to be worthwhile and that sort of thing. As the 
years pass we are finding two things. First of all, it is a 
good process.... We are also finding that it is very, very 
time consuming for the principal. I have to really com- 
pliment the principals. Principals obviously believe 
that if they are going to do it, they are going to do it 
right. 

Trustees' Associations: I would say that the initiatives 
have come more from the senior administration level 
than the school principal level. In some cases, because 
of the "collegial" problem principals have been reluc- 
tant dragons in carrying out evaluations, particularly if 
they had to say something negative. 

CASS : I don't think the quality of the evaluation reports 
is that good. I've seen some of the reports that were 
written in other jurisdictions on teachers we have 
hired. The reports are weak. I think that is one area that 
could be improved. 

AT A: I don't know how much leadership and initiative 
they took. I think they had the gun pointed at their 
heads. The government says thou shalt do it by such 
and such a date. Reluctantly it happened. 

Alberta Education : From my point of view, leadership 
and teacher evaluation are linked completely, in that in- 
structional leadership should be the primary responsi- 
bility of the school administration. It's in the School 
Act; it's in the literature. Managing the school is fine, 
but what it really comes down to is that schools are 
there to serve students through the programs and 
through instruction. So the greatest good a principal 
can do in the school is to pay a lot of attention to the in- 
structional program, part of which is to see how teach- 
ers are performing their jobs. The whole leadership 
function is very closely linked to teacher evaluation, 
from my perspective, and it's done to varying degrees 
of effectiveness — in some schools it is done very well; 
in others it is marginal. 

Trustees' Associations: I think that most of what has hap- 
pened locally has been the result of decisions made by 
members of staff responding to the messages they have 
received from Alberta Education. I see very little 
evidence that trustees really understand and value 
evaluation. I see them adopting policies that are recom- 
mended to them by their superintendents with greater 
or less enthusiasm, but I don't see many situations in 
which the initiative for something innovative, some- 
thing comprehensive, has come from trustees.... I think 



you should expect of trustees political leadership.... 
Trustees should be the kinds of people who are think- 
ing about and are on the leading edge of issues that are 
likely to make a significant difference in the com- 
munity, and evaluation is one of those. 

How well do you think the intent of the original 
provincial teacher evaluation policy is being 
observed across the province? 

Trustees' Associations: Generally speaking, there is better 
teacher evaluation going on today than there once was. 
T m fairly impressed with what is going on. 

AT A: I think that this process [with reference to a goal 
setting process of evaluation], when done well, does 
help you improve.... As you know teaching can be a 
very isolated activity and you don't ever have anyone 
seeing what you are doing, and you don't get that 
many opportunities to see what other people are doing. 
Providing those opportunities to have people in your 
classroom and to have other teachers teaching and 
modeling for you, and you also observing in other 
people's classrooms, is probably the best way to go, to 
learn. I don't think we have enough of those opportuni- 
ties. 

Trustees' Associations: The intent of the policy was not to 
get teachers fired; the intent of the policy is to see how 
teachers are doing, where their weaknesses are, and to 
improve in those areas of weakness. We have not at- 
tended to the evaluation of this element of the policy at 
all. 

AT A: We have spent vast amounts of energy and 
resources "certifying competency." It is a huge waste of 
time. The process that we have set up says, "tell me one 
more time that you're competent." In the vast majority 
of cases this is completely unnecessary. 

Trustees' Associations: The way we have applied the poli- 
cy suggests that all we need to do is continue doing 
what we have been doing for years, but do it better. 
What we need to do is change the entire way we ap- 
proach the teaching and learning area. We have to deve- 
lop learning systems that make it possible for all 
students to avail themselves of the best that technology 
and our knowledge of learning psychology can pro- 
vide. In this context the role of the teacher will have to 
change and so will the manner in which we will 
evaluate teachers. The current policy does nothing to 
encourage the development or application of these 
new, more advanced ways of teaching. In our lifetime 
teaching is going to be changed, and it's going to be 
capitalizing on technology to turn people loose to do 
what they do best — to work with other people in a 
caring, nurturing, facilitating relationship. 
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Alberta Education: The intent, this goes back to the early 
'80s, was just to pay more attention to teaching perfor- 
mance.... People are paying more attention to it. 

AT A: I hear the opinion of some teachers from different 
parts of the province that they feel some superinten- 
dents and principals are overevaluating teachers. Much 
of this evaluation seems to be of a summative nature 
for all teachers, which is of little value. More formative 
evaluation with an emphasis on growth and improve- 
ment would be a benefit to the whole educational com- 
munity, especially students. 

AT A: They [central office administrators and the prin- 
cipal] are definitely visiting us on a more regular basis 
than they have in the past. 

Trustees' Associations: I think the intent of the original 
policy is being pretty well observed across the 
province, but it is time to revisit the original policy. It is 
time to recognize the need for some change both 
provincially and locally. 

CASS: We feel that teacher evaluation has improved in- 
struction in the classroom. The whole process we've 
gone through has made our principals and assistant 
principals much more aware of good instruction, and 
they are able to provide much better instructional 
leadership than they could in the past. We really feel 
that it has made an improvement. It's more because of 
all the in-servicing that we've done, even talking with 
our teachers about what we are doing and what we 
were looking for, and making them aware of a lot of 
new techniques. 

AT A: Policies have done nothing to help in the forma- 
tion of the already competent teacher. 

Alberta Education: We don't have any direct evidence 
that the policy is achieving the intent that was desired. 
When we do our school evaluations, and system evalua- 
tions, our staff do look at teacher evaluation policies 
and whether in fact they are being followed. As near as 
we can determine there is certainly more work to be 
done in that area. 

CASS: How can we tell if teacher evaluation is work- 
ing? The model we use, and probably the one most 
people use, is teacher growth and development. One 
measure that we can use is the degree to which teachers 
continue to access professional development opportuni- 
ties that we make available to them. 

Trustees' Associations: How do you measure the effec- 
tiveness of the provincial or the local policies? Do you 
measure it by counting the wins and losses at the Board 
of Reference level? I don't think those measures should 
be used. That seems to be the only measure we can 
readily get our hands on. But that's not the intent of the 
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policies. We haven't yet figured out a way of measur- 
ing the intent of the provincial policy, that there would 
be improved instruction or effective teaching. 

AT A : Although we've had competency terminations for 
the first time. I'm not sure that we would say that an in- 
creased number of teachers have been dismissed as a 
result of lack of competency. What has happened in 
some cases is that the actual procedures used to dismiss 
a teacher were not based on what was written in the 
policy. 

CASS: I think that a lot of the evaluation is done be- 
cause it has to be done, and it's done well enough to 
pass inspection, but it's not really done in terms of hav- 
ing an effect on changing behavior or dealing with in- 
competence in some people. I don't know how far 
you'll ever get with evaluation per se. 

AT A: My real honest opinion? In the beginning a lot of 
teachers felt that evaluation was a power and control 
mechanism, that somebody was going to decide who 
was boss and therefore we will put the teachers 
through all of this.... I don't know if I still think that but 
I did feel that. I think that provincial governments 
across the country, not just our provincial government, 
were being criticized about the quality of education 
and what was going on in the schools. One of the ways 
that they felt that we could make it look like we were 
doing something is to get on to this teacher evaluation 
bit.... However, I do think that it was accepted once 
there was a trust relationship built up with the adminis- 
tration in the school and it was perceived to be fair. 

CASS: The profile of evaluation, and the importance of 
it, has certainly been raised in our system and 
throughout the province. I think that the provincial pol- 
icy did force a lot of school systems to have a look at 
what they are doing, and how they are doing it, so in 
that sense I think it's been very positive. I'm not sure 
that we're all using pedagogically sound, theory-based 
techniques for evaluation.... I think that someone really 
had a vision that this was going to ensure that boards 
were getting rid of a lot of marginal teachers and kooks 
and that kind of thing. I don't think that has happened, 
but I think we are certainly much more tuned into 
teaching processes. 

Alberta Education: These kinds of policies are directed ul- 
timately at some form of result, and we have continued 
to increase our focus on results. This should preclude 
their atrophying because the incentive, the need to 
have these policies implemented, continues.... These 
policies may be found to be wanting, and they may 
have to be improved. 

I would guess that the degree to which teacher evalua- 
tion is done effectively is related to the extent to which 



the board has been involved in it and is interested in 
the outcome, and to the extent to which the superinten- 
dent has brought this to the board's attention. Where 
we've got good administrative people, the key tends to 
be the superintendent, we have a good evaluation poli- 
cy. 

I would say that in terms of the number of boards who 
have a policy, it's in the nine to 10 range. The number 
of boards who have implemented a policy, probably in 
the six to seven range. And the number who have im- 
plemented it effectively, probably in the five to six 
range. I'm talking about effectively tying it together 
carefully. 

The achievement test results reflect that overall there 
has been a significant improvement in teaching and 
learning in this province.... We've seen some significant 
improvements, and I would attribute that at least in 
part to teacher evaluation, as well as to the fact that we 
have better curriculum and better tools for teaching. 

Trustees' Associations: I think there is a growing sense of 
comfort in the area of teacher evaluation. Naturally 
there are always going to be situations where a parent 
may feel the evaluation is not stringent enough. 

Trustees' Associations: I think administrators, principals, 
those required to carry out the policies on evaluation, 
are doing a better job generally speaking. They are 
being more observant, they are being better docu- 
mented, they are being more honest in their observa- 
tions, especially when they are dealing with a teacher 
whom they view as weak. They're being a little more 
honest about saying, "you're a weak teacher." 

CASS: I think teachers are being visited more. In the 
olden days some teachers were rarely visited, if at all. 

In our jurisdiction now teachers are visited fairly 
regularly, so we know what's going on. As far as initiat- 
ing change, I think that's questionable. If they are 
average to good teachers, I think that change is being in- 
itiated. If they are professional in their practices. I'm 
not sure the impact is having the affect it was really in- 
tended to have.... The intent of the provincial policy 
was fine. I want to know what practices really help to 
initiate change, and for us to work effectively as a 
province to work these out. 

What processes should be used in the evaluation of 
teachers? 

CASS: There are two very important components of ef- 
fective teacher evaluation. One is self-evaluation and 
self-analysis. That's where it should start. Teachers 
should be encouraged and supported to go through a 
self-analysis of their performance and identify what 
they do really well, and some areas that they might like 
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to work on. When a teacher and principal sit down to 
do the formal teacher evaluation, it should be based to 
a large extent on teacher self-identified areas of need. 
Second, there has to be accountability built in. The prin- 
cipal, as the primary supervisor, should be able to iden- 
tify some areas of potential growth. And there should 
be an opportunity for the principal to identify clearly 
that the teacher is competent.... In our teacher perfor- 
mance reviews we talk about interpersonal skills, cur- 
riculum skills, leadership skills, and so on. I think that 
any system needs to have clearly delineated role 
descriptions for teachers that say we expect our capable 
teachers to demonstrate competence in these areas, and 
these should be detailed and outlined so that it's clear 
when teachers do a self-analysis that they think about 
these categories. When the principals work with the 
teachers, they should have in their minds an image of 
an effective teacher. 

Alberta Education : Teacher evaluation involves the prin- 
cipal actually getting into the classrooms, through a 
process of observation. While there, the principal is ob- 
serving instruction, meeting with the teacher, and 
dialoguing about instruction. It's difficult for any ad- 
ministrator to get into instructional leadership without 
having any idea of what the teacher is doing in the first 
place.... There should be criteria laid out up front, 
through workshops, inservice, and so forth. Teachers 
should be made aware of these and should be part of 
the development of what is good teaching practice. 
There are five basic elements: (a) preparation, (b) 
delivery of instruction (how teachers teach and how 
they conduct themselves in the classroom), (c) student 
evaluation — the whole assessment process and report- 
ing to parents, (d) classroom management (to what ex- 
tent does the classroom environment contribute to 
learning?), and (e) the personal, professional charac- 
teristics of teachers (how they model behavior, how 
they live as a professional, how they keep up to date in 
their fields).... As a superintendent I was interested in 
how much were kids learning. Different teachers could 
use different styles to get there. I believe to some extent, 
but not totally, that results have to figure into the equa- 
tion. 

ATA : The process used to evaluate teachers should be a 
process that works to improve teaching practices. It 
should assume confidence in the teacher. It should 
allow teachers to work together or do whatever they 
believe can improve their teaching. 

Alberta Education : If you want to make a good evalua- 
tion system the organization has to figure out, at 
whatever level, what is meant by good teaching.... A 
good evaluation process would have to be linked to it. 
Maybe you have to have two different processes, one to 
satisfy legal accountability and the other to deal with 




the improvement of instruction.... You have to ensure 
that the teachers and administrators are given some 
preparation so that they understand what is going on. 

CASS: Administrators should take an active role in the 
classroom. They shouldn't be just sitting in the back of 
the room. That creates a static situation. 

There should be a preconference between the principal 
and the teacher with respect to what is going to hap- 
pen, how it is going to happen, and what the teacher 
hopes to accomplish during the class. This also 
provides an opportunity to review long-term plans, 
reports, the kinds of things you wouldn't see in the 
classroom. The teacher and principal would have a 
chance to discuss and debate that kind of stuff. The 
principal then outlines the role he or she will take in the 
classroom, what he or she would like to do, what he or 
she will be involved in. The teacher then presents her 
or his material, over a number of visits. This is followed 
up with a postconference. The principal makes some 
observations on what was seen that was good, and 
points out any areas where the teacher can grow and 
get better. We deliberately stay away from words like, 
"Well, you didn't do this right." Instead, we talk about 
"you can enhance your performance by doing this." A 
criticism, if we use that term, must be followed with a 
suggestion of how something could be improved. 

We've looked at modeling — having the principal teach 
the concept in the way that he or she is asking the teach- 
er to, or have the teacher visit other teachers and 
schools to see the preferred model in practice. Some 
teachers are visual learners. 

Teacher evaluation has to be dynamic. It's not just walk 
in, sit down, observe, crank out reports, sign here. 
There's got to be more than that. 

ATA : Not all teachers require the same type of evalua- 
tion, so we need at least three different types of policy. 
We need a policy for the beginning teacher, another for 
the established teacher who is doing a good job, and we 
need one for the established teacher who is encounter- 
ing some difficulties. Each of these requires a clearly dif- 
ferent focus. Most policies have done little or nothing 
to help in the formation of the already competent teach- 
er or to help the incompetent teacher or teacher in dif- 
ficulty overcome these difficulties. 

Trustees' Associations: Emphasis has already been 
placed on the need to establish collegial processes to fa- 
cilitate teachers assisting other teachers. Very little of 
this has taken place. At the same time we have to be 
careful about the time commitment involved and not 
spend so much time evaluating that we take away from 
the effectiveness of teaching. 
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Alberta Education : Teacher evaluation should be done 
collaboratively with teachers. One of the problems with 
teacher evaluation is that it tends to be top-down: ad- 
ministration evaluates teachers, rather than teachers col- 
lectively looking at what it is they do. Evaluation 
needn't be as formal as we make it. What we need to do 
is collectively ask teachers and administrators and sys- 
tems to begin to look more at the output, which will be 
much more fruitful than examining how the individual 
teacher operates. We need to ask if the curriculum will 
lead to the outcomes that we desire; and if the 
youngster has the maturity to deal with the curriculum. 
And we need to look at how we are teaching the materi- 
al to reach particular outcomes. 

Trustees' Associations: My personal opinion is that there 
should be both formative and summative evaluation. 
Policies should be very clear, so that those who carry 
out the responsibility of evaluating teachers know what 
is expected of them, and the individual being evaluated 
knows precisely what the rules of the game are. They 
should have an opportunity to respond so that the 
whole process is seen in a positive way. The process of 
evaluation should be there to assist teachers, to help 
them develop skills beyond their present level, and to 
enhance the investment that the board has in the teach- 
er. 

AT A: I would think that most teachers feel more com- 
fortable with the principal doing the evaluation [rather 
than someone from central office] because they know 
the person.... The principal doesn't have to be able to 
evaluate my [subject matter competence]. He has to be 
able to evaluate my class attention, classroom control, 
questioning techniques, and ability to attend to all the 
student needs. 

Summative and formative evaluation has been made 
clear, but ... how can I go to the principal for formative 
evaluation when I know he's going to come to me after- 
ward and do a summative evaluation? Do you think 
I'm going to tell him what's bothering me? I'm going to 
strut my stuff and don't give me this two hats stuff. It's 
just not going to wash. 

The relationship may be there with the principal [a 
sense of trust], but I'm not prepared to say the same for 
central office. Sometimes the trust level from the class- 
room to the central office is not that good. 

Trustees' Associations: I think that teaching is a very, 
very lonely profession and that makes evaluation dif- 
ficult, it makes it easy to be spotty in your evaluation.... 
If we want to have better evaluation of what's going on 
we have to have more of a team that has some consis- 
tency to it so that there is more than one teacher in the 
school that really knows little Johnny.... I think a certain 
amount of evaluation should be done by team mem- 



bers.... We need to give teachers more freedom in how 
they evaluate students because I think our evaluation 
of teachers could rely a bit more on reflecting on how 
they themselves evaluate students.... I think we should 
create opportunities for the longer term observation of 
teachers.... I think we should open up the classroom to 
the presence of nonprofessionals and we should ob- 
serve how teachers relate to nonprofessionals for the 
purpose of drawing out of them something that is use- 
ful in the education of the child. 

Alberta Education: It has to be a multistage process. We 
need to start with an expectation of the process that 
everyone should be clear about. One of the things that 
gets us into difficulty is that people view the outcome 
as more summative than formative. We need to estab- 
lish some clear objectives as to what the expectation of 
the teaching act is, so that people are aware of what we 
will be hoping to achieve. It shifts our focus to what 
outcomes we expect, what is the mission of the school, 
and how are we working to achieve that particular goal 
and how do we all play our parts in it. 

Teaching is a purposeful activity, and good teaching is 
about reaching one's objectives. It should be goal 
oriented. I have a sense that every teacher has a unique 
personality, has a unique set of relationships, and very 
often we tend to evaluate teachers on the basis of how 
we view ourselves acting in that particular situation 
without looking at the outcomes or end product. You 
have to be humanistic and that sort of thing, but it 
needs to be goal oriented. If there's no learning, there's 
no teaching. 

I think that to place teachers in a classroom setting and 
never give them an opportunity to work with col- 
leagues and other individuals is patently unfair. We 
don't have an openness in teaching that we should. 
There are people who would say that we are the most 
regulated of professions. We have layers of adminis- 
tration in systems, and we have tended to box people 
in. On the other hand, teaching is one of the most 
private of all professions. I have often said that teach- 
ing is the second most private human act. We need to 
do more team work; in effective schools the thing that 
makes a difference is what some people call the 
"human connection." It's the relationships among 
people. 

CASS: I think that peer coaching has definite pos- 
sibilities. When I notice something that a teacher is 
doing really well and find a teacher that is having some 
difficulties in that area. I'll try to coach them to get to- 
gether and to sort out the problem. We encourage teach- 
ers to visit each other and to arrange for a substitute. 



To what extent should teachers have a say in 
determining the processes that are used to evaluate 
them? Who else should be involved in determining 
what the processes should be? 

CASS: Teachers in our system have been involved right 
through the whole process. Of course boards have to be 
involved at the end, they have to approve it; and of 
course school administrators and central office staff. 
Maybe I should say students, but I don't think it's 
necessary. If you wanted to throw in a few students I 
don't think it would hurt. I don't think they would be 
key players. 

Alberta Education : I think that teachers should have a 
significant say. They are primary through the whole 
process. It should be done more collaboratively with 
teachers. One of the problems with teacher evaluation 
is it tends to be top-down rather than teachers collec- 
tively looking at what it is they do. I don't think evalua- 
tion needs to be as formal as we make it. I think that we 
need to ask teachers collectively, and administrators 
and systems to begin to look more at output, which I 
think will be much more fruitful than examining how 
the individual teacher operates. 

AT A: I think it would be good for a group of teachers, 
the science or math or language arts department for ex- 
ample, to lay out the criteria. What's most important in 
an evaluation for us? What do we do that's unique in 
our particular subject area that is different from others? 

The teachers could possibly become a little bit more in- 
volved in the evaluation process. I think if they became 
more involved with it, even as an evaluator, I think 
they would become more relaxed in terms of being 
evaluated. 

CASS: I think that teachers should be key players. 

When we review our teacher evaluation policies and 
practices we involve teachers actively. They can de- 
scribe for us what they think are the characteristics of 
an effective teacher. 

AT A: I think that times are really changing, what is hap- 
pening in the classroom, the types of children, the cur- 
riculum is changing, there are massive changes. I don't 
think people in central offices and departments of edu- 
cation who never darken the door of a classroom, or 
even at the university for that matter, can assess what is 
going on, [but] the teachers can. We have a lot of good, 
experienced teachers who very definitely need to be 
consulted in this area of teacher evaluation. 

CASS: I would like to say that teachers have had input 
into the process but I don't think that would be correct. 
They haven't had a whole lot. They certainly had input 
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into the instrumentation. Basically the process is a man- 
dated process. 

AT A: Teachers themselves have to be involved in decid- 
ing what areas of their performance they wish to im- 
prove. The starting place has to be the teacher. In each 
situation the teacher has to be significantly involved. 
Even in the case of a teacher whose competency is in 
question, it's still a mutual activity. 

Trustees' Associations: I think that laying something on 
teachers without their involvement is courting trouble. 
Principals have to be involved. The persons who are in 
the firing line, in a sense, should be involved to some 
extent in the process because what a board of trustees 
might think is important in evaluating a teacher may, 
when looked at real close, not be the crux of being a 
teacher in that particular environment. 

Alberta Education: I think teachers are key; I think you 
have to involve them, both at the district and at the 
school level. I'm not sure that you have to have the 
same process at each school. Each school has to define 
how they want to operate.... It wouldn't hurt to have 
some of the public, the school council, involved. 

AT A: Teachers should have a say in determining how 
they can become better teachers. 

CASS: Certainly teachers, and the people we hold 
responsible for evaluations, the principals. I could see a 
place for senior high students to have some involve- 
ment, probably even some parents. I think you have to 
talk to a lot of people because the board has to be com- 
fortable with the model. 

Alberta Education: When I was a superintendent I devel- 
oped a teacher evaluation policy by first going to the 
literature on effective teaching. I identified what I 
thought were the important elements of teaching, then 
I went to the local AT A and asked them to review the 
list. Over a period of months we modified the list. The 
teachers then had a high comfort level with the docu- 
ment. 

AT A: The superintendent sends out draft policies for 
input. It's done through the staff not the [AT A] local. 
We were happy to work through staff input. If there 
was any input it would go through the principals. 

Everyone seemed to be resigned to the fact, well look, 
this is the [new, revised] policy on evaluation. No one 
was really concerned about it enough to say, well, I 
don't like this or whatever. Usually what the board 
presented, that's what they went with. 

CASS: I think that teachers should be very much in- 
volved in determining the process. After all, it is their 
responsibility to improve, it's not my responsibility as a 
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superintendent to make them. It's their responsibility to 
want to improve. This should be a professional respon- 
sibility. 

I have always believed that kids should be involved. 

We could go into a school to look at the teachers, and 
we could run an opinionnaire amongst kids, and I'll bet 
we'd be surprised at the correlation between who we 
think are the good teachers and who the kids think 
they are. 

Alberta Education: It was our intent that teachers and 
principals have significant involvement in the process 
of developing teacher evaluation policies. Our intent ... 
was to allow for the local policy to be developed in con- 
sultation with the principals and teachers, and superin- 
tendents and trustees, to the extent that the policy 
needed board approval. We didn't provide a lot of in- 
volvement in the development of the provincial policy, 
but involvement should occur, justifiably in my view, 
at the local level. 

Clearly students and parents shouldn't be excluded 
from the process. I think the process should be open to 
parents, and it could be open to students. I'm not sure 
that students really have a lot to offer in the develop- 
ment of an evaluation policy. They may be involved in 
the teacher evaluation, however, and the policy could 
provide a role for the involvement of students in teach- 
er evaluations. We don't require it provincially, but cer- 
tainly there's nothing precluding a jurisdiction from 
involving students, parents, community, if you like, in 
the evaluation of teachers. 

I have mixed feelings about leaving teacher evaluation 
to teachers. I think, first of all, that education is too im- 
portant an endeavor to lock up in a classroom, or in a 
teaching profession in and by itself. I don't have a great 
deal of difficulty in treating teaching in the same way 
that one would treat the medical profession, or the den- 
tal profession or any other, so long as there were appro- 
priate means in place for dealing with incompetency, 
and dealing with inservice, making sure that teachers 
are indeed competent. I'd be open to suggestions with 
respect to how we might do that. Our difficulty, of 
course, is that in the present configuration, we have a 
unicameral, or a single, association, which has both 
professional and member welfare responsibilities. Or 
put differently, we've got the ATA, which is both a 
union and a professional association. To the extent that 
those two are incompatible in one association, that is, 
the evaluation of members renders it difficult for us to 
accord to the current teaching profession the same re- 
sponsibility and authority as we have in those profes- 
sions which have dual functions — the AMA in 
medicine and the College of Physicians and Surgeons. 
My feeling is that I would be open to suggestions, but I 



see no reason why we would leave the evaluation of 
teachers simply to teachers at this point. Our involve- 
ment of principals as the main evaluators of teachers 
doesn't ignore teachers, because to be a principal you 
have to be a teacher. To be a superintendent you have 
to be a teacher. Ultimately, the product is going to re- 
quire, for as long as I can foresee, the continued involve- 
ment of an external evaluation criterion being applied 
to teaching. 

Ultimately, the task of teaching the student is to induce 
kids to learn, that's the final product. The whole or- 
ganization must ensure that kids in Alberta, regardless 
of where they live, learn what they need to know to be 
productive, successful, competent, happy members of 
our society. To say that isn't the teacher's responsibility 
is just ridiculous. 

How satisfied do you think teachers , 
administrators , and trustees are with the 
evaluation policies? 

CASS: I don't know. I think administrators have ac- 
cepted it; it's part of the process but I'd be mistaken if I 
didn't say that I suspected there are still uncertainties 
and a lot of misgivings. 

ATA : I think teachers are basically satisfied. The admin- 
istrators feel, I think from what I hear, that there is 
downloading from central office on to them. They are 
being asked to do more and more and this has put a lot 
of pressure on them. 

Trustees' Associations: The public is not satisfied with 
teacher evaluation. The satisfaction of administrators 
varies a lot and depends on the experience of the ad- 
ministrators. I think by now it's fair to say that most ad- 
ministrators are genuinely supportive of evaluation. 

But when you get past superintendents, associates, and 
assistants, I don't think that most principals feel good 
about evaluation, because there are not very many prin- 
cipals who understand the reasons for evaluation, and 
[have] the appropriate tools for evaluation.... Much of 
what principals and teachers understand about evalua- 
tion ... is basically predicated on what I would call an 
industrial model.... Evaluation is something that adults 
do to students. It is something that superordinates do 
to subordinates. There is very little idea that evaluation 
is a collegial process meant to improve the individual 
practitioner on the one hand, but it is also meant to im- 
prove the system on the other hand by giving valuable 
feedback. 

CASS: I think there's still a perception by the public 
that there are an awful lot of inadequate teachers in our 
school systems that are not being dealt with. I'm not 
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completely satisfied with the state of things, but I think 
we are much better at it than we used to be. 

Alberta Education: I don't think teachers are very satis- 
fied with it.... Administrators are more prone to say it's 
beneficial; many of them feel more comfortable about 
doing it now, and they probably feel that they are being 
more helpful to teachers than the teachers really think 
they are. 

AT A: I think everyone's fairly satisfied with it. You 
have a few grumblings about it. Sometimes it's a per- 
sonality thing between the teacher and the principal. I 
suppose the biggest grumbling that I hear in some 
ways is the drop-in visits. It's not that big a deal, yet if 
they could have been a little more prepared they might 
have changed some things. I don't know if that's fair 
one way or the other.... Another thing is that teachers 
tend to be aware of is that some teachers are evaluated 
regularly and for others the time span is greater. 

Trustees' Associations: I haven't in the last while noticed 
a concern on the part of teachers and administrators. I 
think the frustration boards have is that many would 
like to see their teachers evaluated more often. The 
reality of the work load is that it's very difficult to have 
that happen. The unfortunate thing about parents is 
that they don't think about this kind of thing until they 
have a concern with a particular teacher or they have a 
failure to have a meeting of the minds about something. 

AT A: I think these policies need clarification as to their 
purpose. People in different positions see different 
reasons for these policies. Many still see evaluation as a 
rating of performance rather than an effort to improve 
performance. 

CASS: It's a hard one to call because it is very per- 
sonality oriented. Some teachers are very satisfied with 
the whole experience, they see it as nonthreatening, 
they are comfortable with it, they don't mind speaking 
in front of adults [in reference to the classroom observa- 
tion experience]. Someone who is in difficulty, how- 
ever, has a different mindset of "you're out to get me, 
you're building a paper trail, no matter what you do 
you're going to use this against me." When a teacher 
receives a lot of negative statements in an evaluation, it 
would be natural to feel threatened. When that hap- 
pens the response to the evaluation itself is secondary 
to a personal response of "how do I save myself?" 

So until somebody comes up with a better way to pro- 
vide a barrier against the slippery slope, once the teach- 
er slips into the mindset that you're out to get them, I 
think you're into a whole different undertaking. The 
whole evaluation model is gone. And I think as long as 
the legislation and regulations are written as such, and 
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the roles are determined as such, we will always experi- 
ence this kind of duality in evaluation. 

The moment I write, "Dear Mr. Smith, I am concerned 
about this, etc.," how do you respond to that letter? The 
defense mechanisms go up, and we start jockeying for 
position because we fear, we fear what it may lead to, 
and what it may lead to will be a discussion between 
lawyers and judges and will have very little to do with 
how social studies is being appropriately or inap- 
propriately taught in 1992. 

CASS: I think we are very satisfied. It's a model that is 
well accepted by all parties. The process provides an 
opportunity for appeal, and my experience tells me that 
we would get somewhere between one or two appeals 
a year, out of five or six hundred teachers. 

Alberta Education: At the board and superintendent 
level, for the most part. I'm detecting a fair level of satis- 
faction. Boards feel that administration, school-based 
administration in particular, are more on top of it than 
they were years ago. Some principals accept teacher 
evaluation as an integral part of their responsibilities 
and they do a good job. Other principals, I believe, still 
feel it's somewhat of an imposition. For teachers, it's a 
mixed bag. It depends on how it is handled. The ATA 
does endorse it if it is done properly. 

CASS: I can't really answer that other than to say that 
we have very few complaints about teacher evaluation 
policies and procedures. Complaints that I do hear, 
from other than teachers, is that we don't evaluate as 
often as we should, and we don't monitor the process 
often enough to determine if it is used effectively. 

Exploring a Little Further 

During the interviews the discussion occasionally 
moved to other issues pertaining to teacher evaluation. 
Some of the issues were brought forward by several in- 
terviewees, others by only one individual. These issues 
are presented in an attempt to address teacher evalua- 
tion policy and practice from a broad perspective, and 
to share the wisdom and insights of educators and poli- 
cy makers from across the province. 

The Role of Alberta Education 

Alberta Education: Our role in the mid '80s was to ap- 
prove each evaluation policy, and that took several 
years to do. Later on, about 1986 or 1987, we moved 
more to monitoring to assure that it was being imple- 
mented. We used to look at teacher evaluation as part 
of a school evaluation in that it was part of the adminis- 
trative function. We are now doing more system and 
program evaluations and fewer school evaluations, and 
therefore we're paying less attention to teacher evalua- 
tion. 
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(MSS: I don't think Alberta Education has a role to play 
in large urban settings. They don't have the resources; 
we've got more than they do. We have as much, 
probably more, expertise than they do, and they recog- 
nize that. 

CASS : Should the Department be doing anything 
more? Absolutely not! 

Trustees' Associations: I suppose boards would like to 
see or have a sense that there is general leadership in 
the area in terms of expectations, and in terms of com- 
petencies. 

The Role of the Principal 

CASS: Most teacher evaluation, performance review, is 
based on the assumption that the teacher is capable, 
and the role of the principal is to help them grow 
professionally. 

Trustees' Associations: I believe that principals should 
have the leading role in the evaluation of teachers. 

They see them on a daily basis and in my view have a 
better opportunity to see all of the skills that the teacher 
brings to the classroom and to the school as a whole. 

ATA: I don't know how comfortable principals are with 
evaluation. The up side of it is that the superintendent 
is very concerned that the principals should have their 
master's degrees, they should be working on it. The 
comments that I have heard were, you know, "I've got 
my master's and this principal has only a BA, how is he 
going to evaluate me?" 

On Improving Teaching and Teacher Evaluation 

CASS: I think the key is to provide an opportunity for 
teachers to identify for themselves what's important to 
them in the performance of their duties, and that's 
done as part of the performance review. 

ATA: Something that I think is important is the 
evaluator should be relatively knowledgeable in the 
subject area. [What about training in evaluation? Do 
you think that makes a difference?] I think in some 
ways it does. I don't think it's the most important 
criterion, however, for them. I think if they're know- 
ledgeable within the subject area they'll have a pretty 
good understanding of how and why you went about 
things as you did. Something else that's important as 
well as the subject area is experience with that age 
group. 

I think it's very beneficial for [the evaluators] to spend 
a full day in the school from morning announcements 
right through to the buses leaving in the evening, to see 
how the school operates. Don't do any evaluations, just 
see how it operates. 



CASS: We all have a key role in improving what we are 
doing. There needs to be more of a collaborative effort 
between the practices used at the universities in help- 
ing teachers develop and the evaluation of the prac- 
ticums and what school systems do. We need to 
conduct more investigations into effective teacher 
evaluation. I suspect that the most successful models 
would be slanted toward peer-type models. 

Alberta Education: We need to be a little more specific in 
our teaching training in terms of determining what it is 
that teachers should be able to do when they leave our 
teacher training institutes. We should have a notion of 
the competencies and skills that teachers should have. 

If we can do that, then part of the evaluation should en- 
sure that teachers have these skills, and if they don't 
then we should help them develop them. 

Another thing we have to do with evaluation is take 
some of the fear out of it. The whole purpose of evalua- 
tion is to be helpful rather than harmful. I think Plato, 
or some wise person, said, "To know your own soul, 
you must look at it in another soul." You have to have 
some kind of benchmark, some kind of comparison. I 
think it's important to look at the outcomes rather than 
the individual. There must be certain boundaries be- 
cause we shouldn't allow certain techniques to be put 
in place that would be destructive to youngsters just to 
reach some magic output. 

One of the concerns that is raised about a results-based 
approach is that it doesn't appear to deal with issues 
like self-esteem or love of learning, it doesn't deal with 
the "whole" child, only with things that are easy to 
measure. My response is to ask, "Why should I be con- 
cerned with a child's self-esteem?" and I am told that a 
child with high self-esteem comes to school, does well, 
and all of those things. It's those things that I can mea- 
sure, the results of having high self-esteem and a love 
of learning. It is important that we have happy class- 
rooms, and youngsters that feel that they are making 
progress and are cared for. These youngsters come to 
school and do well. 

I hope we can get away from the tendency to want to 
measure everything that's not red hot or nailed down. 

I want to look at what it is I want to improve, and leave 
it to the professional to determine how to get there and 
what strategies to use. 

ATA: One of the things that I feel we have to take a 
serious look at, if we are going to improve instruction, 
is the amount of time that teachers are required to in- 
struct.... Not only are we required to teach 1400 
minutes, which I think should be 1200, we are also 
being asked to do "multi" other things in the school 
and on top of that we are supposed to take all this inser- 
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vicing, whether it be on computers or whatever. So we 
are working 60- to 70-hour weeks and the perception 
out there is that teachers are overpaid and they get two 
months during the summer. People aren't being realis- 
tic about what is really happening and teachers are 
burning out. 

Trustees' Associations: First of all, we have to make sure 
that our teachers are coming out of their training well 
prepared for the realities of the classroom today. Y m 
not sure that boards feel that is happening. I've had an 
opportunity over the last few years to interview can- 
didates for the Edwin Parr Award and they have said 
over and over again that they weren't prepared in 
many areas for the realities of their classroom. One of 
the things that they would like to have more of is the 
practicum. 

I believe that improving teaching is a shared responsi- 
bility between the teacher and the board. If individuals 
in the classroom are advised that they need to improve 
their teaching skills, in order for them to remain they 
have to take some responsibility for this and seek help. 
But boards also see their teachers as extremely valuable 
resources, and it's in their best interests to make sure 
that professional development is made available. 

AT A: I think it is necessary to receive prompt feedback. 

On Good Teaching 

CASS : To me a teacher is a person who allows the stu- 
dents to develop their potential, sets up an environ- 
ment that permits good learning to occur, causes 
students to really think, and is able to communicate 
through active discussion. That's the kind of thing I 
look for in an evaluation. 

Alberta Education : Good teachers are well prepared; 
they have the capacity to work well with students and 
to meet their different needs. They should be adept at 
assessing student progress, and be able to use that infor- 
mation to improve instruction, and to report accurately 
to parents. They should have good deportment, be able 
to create an environment that is safe and friendly, and 
be businesslike and productive. They should be good 
role models and be highly professional. Ultimately, 
they must be able to achieve results. No matter how 
well they can present a lesson, students must be learn- 
ing. 

Trustees' Associations: The skills that a teacher needs are 
constantly changing and that's part of the difficulties 
we face within our jurisdictions. Teachers need to have 
both very specific skills and some general skills as well. 
For instance, teachers are dealing more and more with 
children who have special needs. Some of these chil- 
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dren require very specific skills on the part of the teach- 
er. 

On Teaching and Learning 

Alberta Education : Teaching and learning, I never 
separate the two halves. I know that teaching doesn't 
occur unless learning is concomitant.... My concern 
with some of the policies is that they are teacher- 
centered, they don't focus at all on the outcome of the 
teaching act, which should be student learning. I think 
any improvement that I would want to make to the ex- 
isting policy would be to tie it more closely to the out- 
come of the teaching endeavor, which is student 
learning. 

I wouldn't focus on examinations as being the only 
measure. Clearly, if the object of schooling is to teach 
children self-respect, enhance their self-image, then 
there should be a way of assessing whether teachers 
have enhanced the student's self-image. That's not 
something that I think you would write a test on. But if 
it's an object of teaching, then teachers should know 
when they've done it, and they should be able to de- 
scribe when they've done it. If a teacher doesn't know 
when a student's self-image has been enhanced, how 
can the teacher be working toward enhancing it? 

The teaching act should be purposeful and should be 
focused on outcomes. A teacher evaluation policy 
should focus on how well a teacher articulates the ex- 
pectations and achieves the results, results in a very 
broad sense, not simply results on provincial achieve 
ment, or diploma examinations. But they're part of it. 
How well the teacher develops the individual child to 
the full potential of that child is ultimately the test of 
good teaching. 

Summary and Observations 

The stakeholder interviews revealed a wide array of 
views on the state of teacher evaluation policy and prac- 
tice in Alberta. There seems to be as much disagree- 
ment as there is agreement on the issues raised during 
these interviews. A common belief is that we still do 
not know how teacher evaluation has affected teachers, 
teaching, and student learning. However, there is some 
agreement that we are paying more attention to what 
teachers do in the classroom. A widespread view is that 
more teacher evaluation is being conducted now than 
before the provincial policy was adopted, and that prin- 
cipals hold the primary role for this activity. It is also 
widely believed that we are doing a better job at evalua- 
tion, particularly in paying attention to legal issues and 
the process of natural justice. Some stakeholders, such 
as trustees, would like to see more teacher evaluation 
being done, but there is acknowledgment that teacher 
evaluation requires more time than most adminis- 
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trators are able or willing to give. A few individuals are 
beginning to question whether teacher evaluation as it 
is currently practiced is the appropriate vehicle for the 
improvement of teaching and learning. 

Satisfaction. The level of satisfaction with teacher evalua- 
tion varies tremendously across stakeholder groups. In 
the perceptions of trustees, central office staff, and 
Alberta Education officials, satisfaction with current 
teacher evaluation practices increases from teachers to 
principals to central office administrators. Of the small 
number of teachers interviewed in this phase of the 
study, many were satisfied with teacher evaluation, al- 
though they did offer suggestions for improvement. 
Some teachers perceive evaluation still to be somewhat 
perfunctory, neither threatening nor helpful, but feed- 
back, particularly positive feedback, is seen as 
desirable. The perception is that principals are growing 
in their comfort level with evaluation, but that the 
amount of time required of them to do justice to the 
process is an issue. Trustees and Alberta Education offi- 
cials are skeptical about the degree of satisfaction that 
exists with teacher evaluation. 

Policy Development. Teachers and principals are general- 
ly recognized as the key players in the development of 
teacher evaluation policies, and in the process itself. 
Some interest was expressed for involving parents, and 
to some extent students, in policy development. 

Impact . Reactions are mixed regarding the impact of the 
provincial policy on school jurisdictions, teachers, and 
students. Many believe that most school jurisdictions 
had teacher evaluation policies in place when the 
provincial policy was announced, but that the provin- 
cial policy helped to emphasize the need to conduct 
more evaluations of teachers and the importance of 
providing assistance to those who were performing 
them. Teacher evaluation was initially perceived more 
as a measure of accountability than as a means to im- 
prove teaching and student learning. Some individuals 
believe that the provincial policy was summative in 
tone and intent. There is little interest among these 
stakeholders in having the provincial policy revised; in- 
stead, those from local jurisdictions tended to prefer the 
retention of control of teacher evaluation policies and 
practices. There is some agreement that the provincial 
policy's impact was to focus attention on teachers in 
the classroom, and that this has been positive. It is 
generally believed that we do not know what direct im- 
pact teacher evaluation has had on learning and stu- 
dent achievement. The role of principals, and how they 
spend their time has been affected, however. 

Summative and Formative Evaluation. One of the un- 
resolved issues regarding teacher evaluation is whether 
one evaluation process can be both summative and for- 




mative. Some believe that separate policies must be 
created to serve summative and formative purposes, 
and others believe that one policy can provide a pro- 
cess to deal both with administrative decision making 
about teachers and with the improvement of teacher 
performance. At the heart of this debate is a lack of a 
common understanding of what constitutes teacher 
evaluation. 

Refinements. There is some interest in examining alterna- 
tive teacher evaluation policies and practices. Some of 
the stakeholder representatives interviewed suggested 
that we need to look more closely at teaching/learning 
processes and connect teacher evaluation more to stu- 
dent outcomes. Realizing that student learning occurs 
through many complex and cumulative experiences, 
and is also a responsibility of students themselves, 
some interviewees suggested that teachers in a school 
need to be held collectively accountable for the results 
that students achieve. To the degree that teachers are 
held collectively accountable, team evaluation would 
seem to be a natural complement of individual teacher 
evaluation. These opinion leaders suggested that teach- 
ers need to be much more collegial, that they need to be 
given opportunities to share with each other, to visit in 
one another's classrooms, to provide peer coaching, 
and to be mentors to one another. They saw the need 
for teachers to be more involved in "evaluating" each 
other. The isolation of the classroom teacher was recog- 
nized as an impediment to professional growth. 

Several other views were expressed. Among these were 
that if student outcomes are to be used as criteria in the 
evaluation of teachers, then we must broaden and im- 
prove our assessment of students. Also suggested was 
that teacher evaluation policies need to account for the 
changing role of the teacher and encourage teachers to 
adopt new teaching methods and approaches to learn- 
ing. 

An analysis of the many comments offered by these 
school jurisdiction administrators, department officials, 
and various association officials raised several interest- 
ing issues, such as the importance of conducting 
reviews of teacher evaluation policies, the need to 
clarify the conceptual nature of teacher evaluation, the 
need to examine teacher evaluation practices in jurisdic- 
tions and schools, and the need to clarify the roles of 
the many participants associated with teacher evalua- 
tion policies and practices. 

Other questions and concerns were raised by the par- 
ticipants in this phase of the teacher evaluation study. 
There is need to revisit individual policies to determine 
how well they are accomplishing what they were in- 
tended to do, and to determine whether the initial as- 
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sumptions underlying these policies are still valid and 
acceptable. 

The questions were as follows: Can we, or should we, 
assume that most teachers are competent? Can we as- 
sume that most teachers want to grow professionally? 
Can we assume that the level of trust required for posi- 
tive teacher-administrator interactions will be created 
in evaluation experiences? Can we assume that those 
conducting evaluations will have the best interests of 
teachers and students at heart? Can we assume that 
evaluators have an appreciation of the conceptual com- 
plexities of teaching and learning, of adult learning, 
and of individual differences? What understanding do 



we have of what it means to be accountable? What as- 
sumptions do we make about the role of the teacher in 
the learning experiences of students when we want to 
hold them accountable? 

The representatives of the stakeholder organizations 
who were interviewed for this phase of the teacher 
evaluation study shared with the interviewers a great 
variety of perceptions on the state of current policies 
and practices associated with teacher evaluation in 
Alberta. Many important questions and issues were 
raised that should provide helpful direction for future 
developments on teacher evaluation in this province 
and elsewhere. 
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Chapter 5 

Educators' Views on Teacher Evaluation 



In this phase of the study opinions about teacher 
evaluation policies and practices were sought from a 
sample of teachers, trustees, and of school and system 
level administrators throughout the province. The find- 
ings of this phase provide another set of perceptions 
concerning the impact of Alberta's teacher evaluation 
policies and also provide an opportunity to triangulate 
these findings with those of other phases of the 
research. 

Methodology 

The research team chose to use questionnaires to obtain 
the opinions of teachers and administrators about the 
implementation of teacher evaluation policies and to 
survey a sample of trustees using telephone interviews. 
The trustees' responses are reported Chapter 6. This 
chapter reports the opinions of teachers and adminis- 
trators. 

Questionnaire Development 

The first draft of the questionnaire was based on the list 
of topics identified during the development of the 
study. Questions related to each topic were developed, 
overlapping questions deleted, and the remainder were 
then organized into a logical format and piloted with 
members of the case study teams. From their initial re- 
sponses, a second draft questionnaire with some chan- 
ges in wording and different response categories was 
developed. Following a second round of reactions, the 
questions were further refined and in order to stream- 
line the instrument, a decision was made to develop 
two questionnaires, one for teachers and the other for 
administrators. 

The final questionnaire (Appendix A) had three sec- 
tions. Section I contained 20 closed response questions 
on aspects of the teacher evaluation process. Section II 
contained four open-response questions including two 
on the strengths and weaknesses of their teacher evalua- 
tion practices, and Section III contained four questions 
requiring demographic information. The questions 
were organized in a general sequence from knowledge 
of the policy and its development to the specific proce- 
dures in use. The differences in the two questionnaires 
are minor and occur in Sections II and III where ques- 
tions were adapted to be meaningful for the appropri- 
ate category of respondent. 

Sample Selection 

Using a random numbers table, samples of 100 urban 
teachers, 100 rural teachers, and 50 urban and 50 rural 
administrators was drawn from the provincial data 
base. The urban sample was selected from the city 
school districts. The rural sample was selected from the 



remaining jurisdictions. The sample was considered 
sufficient to provide returns that would be statistically 
robust should there be meaningful differences between 
groups. A questionnaire, a covering letter explaining 
die purpose of the survey and the ethical procedures 
employed, and a stamped return envelope were sent to 
each potential respondent. 

Because most teacher evaluation policies require 
evaluations to be completed by mid-May, question- 
naire distribution was delayed until this period had 
passed and those educators who had been involved in 
evaluation were free to reflect on their experiences. 

Response Rate 

This report is based on the 138 usable questionnaires 
returned by July 28, 1992. As is required by the research 
ethics policies of the University of Alberta, question- 
naire recipients were allowed to opt out of the study. In 
this instance, those who chose not to participate were 
asked to return a blank questionnaire; 52 blank ques- 
tionnaires were returned. Thus 190 (out of 300) ques- 
tionnaires were returned, a response rate of 63.3%, of 
which 138 or 46.0% were usable. 

Table 1 provides information about the subjects who 
returned usable questionnaires. The 138 respondents 
comprise 77 (55.8%) teachers, 37 (26.8%) principals and 
24 (17.4%) central office administrators. Seventy 
(50.7%) of the subjects were from urban areas and 68 
(49.3%) from rural areas. As shown in Table 1, each sub- 
group was represented. 

Table 1 



Composition of the Respondent Group 



Type 


Teacher 


Principal 


Central Office 


Row Total 


Urban 


37 


20 


13 


70 


Rural 


40 


17 


11 


68 


Total 


IT 


37 


24 


138 



Data Analysis 

Information from the questionnaires was transferred to 
computer files. Percentages and percentage frequencies 
were obtained for each item. 

The analysis of the data involved the application of 
analysis of variance and t-tests to ascertain differences 
between and among teachers, principals, and central of- 
fice administrators as well as between rural and urban 
groups. The 0.05 level of statistical significance was 
used. 



Findings 

The data on respondents' backgrounds are followed by 
four major sections on policy, purposes, process, and 
impact. 

Respondent Profile 

Section III of the questionnaires sought demographic in- 
formation about the respondents and their schools. All 
but 4% of teachers had at least four years and 27% had 
six or more years of university education. Over 95% of 
administrators had between five and eight years of uni- 
versity education. The respondents' length of profes- 
sional experience varied between one and 40 years with 
13 being the average years of experience for teachers 
and 25 being the average for administrators. Only six 
teachers were in their first two years of teaching. The 
majority of teachers worked in schools of 10 to 49 teach- 
ers. The number of teachers was reasonably evenly dis- 
tributed across all grade levels. Of the school-based 
administrators, 18 worked in the K-6 area, one was in a 
K-12 school, five were in elementary-junior high 
schools, and 13 were in junior high or junior-senior 
high school combinations. The 24 central office adminis- 
trators worked at all grade levels. 

Policy Development and Implementation 
Respondents were asked a series of questions in order 
to assess their awareness of their jurisdictional policy 
and its development, and to ascertain the extent of im- 
plementation of the policy. In responding, they could 
choose from five Likert-type response categories rang- 
ing from Very great. Great, Moderate, Slight, to No ex- 
tent. A sixth category. Don't know, was also available. 

Respondents were asked to indicate the extent to which 
groups had input into the design of their jurisdiction's 
teacher evaluation process. According to the respon- 
dents, administrators, both central office (68%) and in- 
school (59%), were considered to be involved to a great 
or very great extent, and board members (25%), parents 
(62%), students (73%) and Alberta Education officials 
(23%) were involved to a slight or no extent. Over 32% 
of respondents did not know or did not answer the 
questions in relation to the board and Alberta Educa- 
tion, approximately 20% did not respond to the items 
concerning parents and students, and between 14% and 
19% did not answer with reference to the central office 
and in school administrators. 

Based on the means of the total respondent group, the 
ranking of responses to this question was as follows: 
central office administrators (1), school-based adminis- 
trators (2), the school board (3), Alberta Education (4), 
parents (5) and students (6). There were significant dif- 
ferences between teachers and administrators on two of 
these sources of input. Central office administrators in- 
dicated that the inputs from school-based adminis- 
trators and from Alberta Education were involved in 



the design of the teacher evaluation process to a sig- 
nificantly greater extent than did teachers. Principals 
rated the input of central office administrators sig- 
nificantly lower than did central office personnel. 

Eighty-seven percent of respondents indicated that 
their jurisdiction's teacher evaluation policy had been 
implemented to at least a moderate extent, but only 
26% of all respondents thought that the policy had been 
implemented to the fullest extent. However, there was 
a significant difference between the responses of teach- 
ers and central office administrators with 80% of these 
administrators compared with 58% of the teachers in- 
dicating that the extent of implementation of the policy 
was high. 

The overall response to the question, 'To what extent 
are teacher evaluations in the schools in your jurisdic- 
tion consistent with Alberta Education policies?" was 
that 62% of respondents considered their teacher 
evaluations to be consistent with the policies to either a 
very great or a great extent. However, 22% of educators 
did not respond to this question. Central office adminis- 
trators perceived the extent of the consistency to be sig- 
nificantly greater than did the teachers. 

Section II of the teacher questionnaire sought informa- 
tion about when teachers had last been evaluated and 
whether they had received a copy of their evaluation 
report. Of the teachers, 42% had been evaluated in the 
past two years and 75% had been evaluated in the past 
three years and 88% had been given a copy of their 
evaluation report. 

Section II of the administrator questionnaire sought in- 
formation as to the last time respondents had been in- 
volved in a teacher evaluation and how many 
evaluations they had been involved in since September 
1, 1991. The data show that 71% of the administrators 
had been involved in a teacher evaluation in 1992 and 
93% had been involved a teacher evaluation in the past 
two years. The mean number of evaluations since Sep- 
tember 1, 1991 was 12.2 and the median was 8. 

Purposes of the Teacher Evaluation Policy 
Respondents were given a list of six possible purposes 
for teacher evaluation and were asked to identify the ex- 
tent to which each was a purpose for their jurisdiction. 
They could choose from five Likert-type response cate- 
gories from Very great. Great, Moderate, Slight, to No 
extent. A sixth category was available for those unable 
to answer the question. 

Of the respondents, 63% perceived instructional im- 
provement to be the purpose of teacher evaluation to a 
very great or great extent, while 60% perceived this to 
be the case with instructional accountability. Meeting 
Alberta Education requirements was a major purpose 
of evaluation for 54%, while 51% perceived this to be 
the case with providing motivation and reinforcement. 



Only 25% felt either slightly or to no extent that collect- 
ing data for promotion and employment decisions was 
a purpose of evaluation, while 34% felt improving 
public relations was a purpose of teacher evaluation to 
at most only a very slight extent. 

There were significant differences between teachers 
and administrators on three of these goals. Central of- 
fice administrators scored instructional improvement 
significantly higher than either principals or teachers, 
and principals scored it significantly higher than teach- 
ers. Administrators in both groups scored the goal, 
providing motivation and reinforcement, significantly 
higher than did teachers, while central office adminis- 
trators scored the goal, improving public relations, sig- 
nificantly higher than did either teachers or principals. 
There were significant differences between the rural 
and urban subgroups on two of these items. The urban 
subgroup scored the goals of instructional improve- 
ment and providing motivation and reinforcement sig- 
nificantly higher than did the rural subgroup. 

The overall response to the following question, "To 
what extent are teacher evaluations used for certifica- 
tion decisions?" indicated that 59% felt this occurred to 
either a very great or a great extent. 

The Teacher Evaluation Process 
Responses to the questions dealing with process are 
reported under four subheadings: evaluator, proce- 
dures, criteria and information, and feedback and assis- 
tance. 

Evaluator 

Respondents were asked to assess the extent to which 
evaluators had received special training in teacher 
evaluation. Although 27% of respondents perceived 
this to be the case to a moderate extent, 25% felt this to 
be true either to a great or very great extent. Thirteen 
teachers thought that their evaluator had not had train- 
ing, and a further 34% of teachers were unable to 
answer the question. Central office administrators indi- 
cated that evaluators had special training in teacher 
evaluation to a significantly greater extent than did 
teachers. Although 43% of administrators thought that 
evaluators had received special training to either a very 
great or great extent, only 10% of teachers perceived 
this to be so. 

Respondents were asked to identify the personnel who 
conducted evaluations. For 86%, it was principals who 
conducted evaluations either to a very great or great ex- 
tent, while for 49% this was the case with assistant or 
vice-principals, and for 12%, department heads or coor- 
dinators were evaluators to a great or very great extent, 
in terms of the involvement of central office personnel, 
49% thought that the deputy or assistant superinten- 
dent was involved in evaluations either slightly or to 
no extent, and 58% felt likewise about the superinten- 
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dent, while 62% perceived the same regarding the in- 
volvement of consultants or other central office person- 
nel. Conversely, 29% indicated that the deputy or 
assistant superintendent, and 25% indicated that the su- 
perintendent performed evaluations to a great or very 
great extent. 

Administrators indicated that principals and superin- 
tendents were involved to a significantly greater extent 
than did teachers. Central office administrators indi- 
cated that superintendents were involved in evalua- 
tions and principals indicated that they performed 
evaluations to a significantly greater extent than teach- 
ers thought they did. The urban subgroup indicated 
that assistant or vice-principals were involved to a sig- 
nificantly higher extent than did the rural subgroup. 

The rural subgroup indicated that the assistant superin- 
tendent and the superintendent were involved to a sig- 
nificantly higher extent than did the urban subgroup. 

In order to determine perceptions regarding the extent 
to which different personnel should be involved in 
teacher evaluations, respondents were asked to indicate 
their preferences for the involvement of various 
groups. Of all respondents, 88% felt either to a very 
great or great extent that evaluation should involve 
school-based administrators (principal, vice-principal, 
department head). Concerning the involvement of 
teachers, 25% thought that teachers should be involved 
to a moderate extent, and another 25% thought they 
should be involved to a great or very great extent, but 
28% felt that other teachers should not be involved in 
evaluation. Forty-six percent of all respondents felt that 
personnel from central office (administrators, super- 
visors, coordinators, consultants, etc.) should be in- 
volved either slightly or to no extent. It should be noted 
here that central office administrators indicated that 
they should be involved to a significantly higher extent 
than did teachers. A large percentage of responses indi- 
cated that students (63%), parents (76%), personnel 
from Alberta Education (78%), and trustees (86%) 
should have slight or no involvement in teacher evalua- 
tion. 

Principals indicated that personnel from Alberta Educa- 
tion should be involved to a significantly lesser extent 
than did teachers, that is, 92% of administrators felt 
that Alberta Education should be involved slightly or 
to no extent in teacher evaluation compared with 68% 
of similar teacher responses. The rural subgroup indi- 
cated that personnel from Alberta Education and 
central office should be involved to a higher extent than 
did the urban subgroup. 

Procedures 

The questions in this section focused on the use of pre- 
and postconferences, the types of information collected, 
and the consistent use of forms and procedures. 
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Asked to identify the extent to which teachers are al- 
ways informed before an evaluation takes place, 74% of 
all respondents indicated that this occurred either to a 
very great or a great extent. The principals perceived 
that the extent was significantly greater than did the 
teachers. Of the administrators, 82% felt this was the 
case to a great or very great extent, while 68% of the 
teachers felt likewise. 

Just over half (54%) of all respondents thought that 
preevaluation conferences between teachers and 
evaluators occurred either to a very great or a great ex- 
tent. The administrators perceived that the extent was 
significantly greater than did the teachers. Although 
69% of administrators rated preconferences as happen- 
ing to a great or very great extent, this is true for only 
43% of teachers. 

Similarly, almost 79% of respondents thought that pos- 
tevaluation conferences happened to a very great or a 
great extent. The administrators perceived that the ex- 
tent was significantly greater than did the teachers. 
Ninety percent of administrators rated postconferences 
as occurring to a great or very great extent, a view 
shared by only 70% of teachers. 

Respondents were asked to identify the extent to which 
various information was gathered for teacher evalua- 
tions. Eighty-nine percent responded that, either to a 
very great or great extent, evaluators were involved in 
classroom observation, and 56% felt likewise about the 
evaluators 7 involvement in reviewing lesson plans. Al- 
though 39% of respondents felt that evaluators were in- 
volved in seeking information from the teacher's 
superordinates to a moderate or great extent, 41% felt 
this was true only to a slight extent or to no extent. 
Sixty-four percent saw slight or no involvement in seek- 
ing information from the teacher's colleagues, while 
74% indicated the same lack of involvement in testing 
students. 

Both groups of administrators indicated that classroom 
observation occurred to a significantly greater extent 
than did teachers, and central office administrators indi- 
cated that reviewing lesson plans occurred to a sig- 
nificantly greater extent than either teachers or 
principals. Rural educators indicated that reviewing les- 
son plans was used to a significantly higher extent than 
did urban educators. 

In response to a question concerning the extent to 
which consistent procedures and forms were used in 
teacher evaluations, approximately 63% of the respon- 
dents indicated that, to a great or very great extent, con- 
sistent procedures and forms were used in teacher 
evaluations. 




Criteria and Information 

Two questions were posed about the criteria used in 
teacher evaluation. One listed a series of common items 
and asked the extent to which educators perceived that 
they were used, while the other asked respondents to 
indicate the extent to which written criteria concerning 
five items were part of their evaluations. 

First, educators were asked to rate the extent to which 
each of 14 criteria were used in their evaluations. Re- 
sponses to each item were ranked according to the 
means of the five-point scale. The ranking of the criteria 
was as follows: the overall classroom performance of 
the teacher (1), the planning and preparation of the 
teacher (2), the teaching methods employed by the 
teacher (3), the rapport of the teacher with students (4), 
behavior of the students (5.5), the rapport of the teacher 
with colleagues (5.5), all-round development of the stu- 
dents (8), the personality of the teacher (8), the rapport 
of the teacher with superordinates (8), the teaching ex- 
perience of the teacher (10), examination results of the 
students (11.5), the use of audiovisual aids by the teach- 
er (11.5), the appearance of the teacher (13), and the uni- 
versity education of the teacher (14). 

There were significant differences between teachers 
and administrators on five of the items of this question. 
Teachers perceived that the personality of the teacher 
and the teachers' rapport with superordinates were 
used to a significantly greater extent than did prin- 
cipals. Central office administrators indicated that two 
criteria, the rapport of the teacher with students and 
the planning and preparation of the teacher, were used 
to a significantly greater extent than did teachers, and 
the use of the criterion, overall classroom performance 
of the teacher, was rated used to a significantly greater 
extent by central office administrators than by teachers 
or principals. 

There were significant differences between rural and 
urban subgroups on three of the items in this question. 
The rural subgroup perceived that the appearance of 
the teacher was used to a significantly greater extent 
than did the urban subgroup. The urban subgroup per- 
ceived that the rapport of the teacher with colleagues 
and the rapport of the teacher with students were used 
to a significantly greater extent than did the rural sub- 
group. 

The second question was intended to determine the per- 
ceptions of respondents concerning the extent to which 
written criteria were involved in teacher evaluations. 

When the responses of all respondents were ranked ac- 
cording to the means, the extent of use of written 
criteria for the selected items was as follows: teacher be- 
havior (1), lesson planning (2), teacher professional de- 
velopment (3), student performance (4), and testing or 
other student evaluation (5). The urban subgroup indi- 
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cated that teacher evaluation involved written criteria 
for teacher professional development to a significantly 
higher extents than did the rural subgroup. 

Feedback and Assistance 

Two items were included in this section. One was con- 
cerned with appeal procedures and the other with ap- 
propriate assistance. 

Just over half (52%) of the respondents indicated that 
appeal procedures were available in the case of a nega- 
tive teacher evaluation to a great or very great extent. 
Central office administrators perceived that these proce- 
dures were available to a significantly greater extent 
than did teachers. Seventy-seven percent of adminis- 
trators felt this was the case, while only 33% of the 
teachers felt likewise. 

Similarly, 50% of the respondents indicated that, to a 
great or very great extent, follow-up assistance was pro- 
vided to resolve identified teaching problems or con- 
cerns. For both groups of administrators (71%), the 
extent to which the assistance was provided was sig- 
nificantly greater than it was perceived to be by the 
teachers (34%). 

Impact of the Teacher Evaluation Policy 
Respondents were asked to describe the extent of the 
fairness of teacher evaluation decisions, to assess the 
positive impact of teacher evaluation, and to describe 
the extent of dissatisfaction with teacher evaluation by 
various groups. 

Asked to identify the extent to which teacher evalua- 
tions decisions are fair and just, 58% of the respondents 
perceived this to be the case to a great extent or very 
great extent. Administrators (77%) perceived this to be 
die case to a significantly greater extent than did teach- 
ers (43%). 

Respondents were given a list of seven items and asked 
to assess the extent to which teacher evaluation had 
had a positive impact on each one. For three items, 
quality of instruction, quality of instructional super- 
vision, and teacher professional development, teacher 
evaluation was assessed as having a positive impact to 
at least a moderate extent by over 65% of the respon- 
dents, and for over 36% of respondents, the quality of 
instruction and the quality of instructional supervision 
were rated as influenced positively to a great or very 
great extent. Between 38% and 46% of respondents 
rated the remaining four items, personnel selection 
decisions, staff relations, student achievement, and de- 
velopment of improved measures for teacher perfor- 
mance, as having been influenced positively to a 
moderate or great extent by the teacher evaluation pro- 
cess. For two items, personnel selection decisions and 
student achievement, 21% and 17% of respondents indi- 
cated that they did not know what to respond. 
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There were significant differences between teachers 
and central office administrators on four of these items 
and between administrators and teachers on two other 
items. Administrators perceived the impact of teacher 
evaluation on the quality of instruction and on teacher 
professional development, and central office adminis- 
trators perceived the impact on the quality of instruc- 
tional supervision, improved measures of teacher 
performance, and staff relations to be significantly 
higher than did teachers. There were significant dif- 
ferences between the urban and rural subgroups on 
two of these items. The urban subgroup rated the im- 
pact of teacher evaluation on teacher professional devel- 
opment and staff relations higher than did the rural 
subgroup. 

In order to assess the extent dissatisfaction has with the 
teacher evaluation process, respondents were asked to 
indicate the extent to which dissatisfaction has been ex- 
pressed by various groups. In general, the following 
percentages of educators indicated that expressions of 
dissatisfaction had been expressed to a slight or to no 
extent from the school board (38%), central office ad- 
ministrators (41%), parents (44%), school-based admin- 
istrators (47%), students (47%), and teachers (50%). 

Over half the respondents checked Don't Know con- 
cerning the school board, parents, and students, 46% in- 
dicated Don't Know concerning central office 
administrators, and 28% checked the same response for 
school-based administrators. Of the respondents, teach- 
ers indicated that dissatisfaction was expressed by 
teachers to a significantly greater extent than did either 
group of administrators. 

Discussion 

Despite the low response rate, which limits the general- 
izability of the results, there were few surprises among 
the findings of this section of the study. The teachers 
and administrators who responded to the question- 
naire reacted as would be expected in relation to teach- 
er evaluation policies that were operating in a 
reasonable way. The differences in views between 
teachers and administrators are explainable in terms of 
their differences in perspectives. The differences be- 
tween rural and urban subgroups are sometimes ex- 
plainable in terms of their different contexts but some 
differences defy easy explanation. 

School boards, both rural and urban, have imple- 
mented teacher evaluation policies aimed primarily at 
improving instruction and instructional accountability. 

A minority of respondents was not really sure who had 
been involved in the process, and of the groups, teach- 
ers were the least certain that the policy had been fully 
implemented. Although evaluators have not received 
much special training, evaluations are perceived as fair 
and just. School-based administrators had the most 
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input into the design of evaluation processes. Teacher 
evaluations have had the most impact upon the quality 
of instructional supervision as well as on teacher profes- 
sional development and the quality of instruction. Juris- 
dictional teacher evaluation policies are consistent with 
Alberta Education policies. 

Although teachers are usually informed before an 
evaluation takes place, they are only involved in a 
preevaluation conference and provided with follow-up 
assistance to resolve problems to a moderate extent. 
However, postevaluation conferences tend to be com- 
mon practice. Certification decisions are almost always 
based on information from evaluations. Teacher evalua- 
tions are strongly based on teacher performance, plan- 
ning, and preparation and involve classroom 
observation and reviewing lesson plans. Dissatisfaction 
with evaluations was most often expressed by teachers 
and school-based administrators. Evaluations are usual- 
ly conducted by principals, vice-principals, assistant su- 
perintendents, and superintendents and these are seen 
as the people who should conduct the evaluations. 
Written criteria are most often provided for teacher be- 
havior and lesson planning. Consistent procedures and 
forms are generally used. 

Administrators view teacher evaluations more positive- 
ly than do teachers. This positive view can be seen in 
their rating of instructional improvement as a goal, 
their rating of the availability of appeal procedures, the 
extent to which they perceive that evaluators have spe- 
cial training, the justice of their evaluations, their input 
into the evaluation procedures, the impact of evalua- 
tion, the consistency between their teacher evaluation 
policies and the policies of Alberta Education, their es- 
timate of the availability of follow-up assistance, their 
estimate of the availability of preevaluation and pos- 
tevaluation information and conferences, their ranking 
of the importance of teacher preparation and rapport 
with the students and the unimportance of teacher per- 



sonality, their ranking of classroom observation as a 
source of information for evaluations, and their percep- 
tions of a lack of dissatisfaction with teacher evalua- 
tions. They signaled their views of the importance of 
teacher evaluation by indicating that principals and su- 
perintendents are frequently involved in teacher evalua- 
tions and that this is what they prefer. It seems entirely 
reasonable that because administrators are doing the 
evaluations and teachers are being evaluated, the 
former group should see evaluations in a more positive 
light than the latter. 

The significant differences between rural and urban 
subgroups on a number of questions are not always 
easy to explain. Although some of these differences can 
be attributed to the differences in the size of the jurisdic- 
tions, other more subtle differences in context are also 
involved. The fact that rural jurisdictions are larger in 
geographic area than urban jurisdictions probably ac- 
counts for the differences between the two subgroups 
on the items related to who does the evaluations and 
who should do the evaluations. In the rural jurisdic- 
tions, superintendents, assistant superintendents and 
other central office personnel are involved in evalua- 
tions. In the larger, urban jurisdictions evaluations are 
performed by school-based personnel. These differen- 
ces may also explain why the two groups differed on 
their ratings of reviewing lesson plans as a way of ob- 
taining information to evaluate a teacher and on the 
lesser importance of written criteria on professional de- 
velopment. However, it is difficult to explain the dif- 
ferences between the two subgroups on such items as 
the goals of instructional improvement and providing 
motivation, the impact of evaluation on teacher profes- 
sional development and staff relations, and the impor- 
tance of the appearance of the teacher, the rapport of 
the teacher with colleagues, and the rapport of the 
teacher with students as bases for evaluation. 
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Teacher Evaluation Policy Impact Study 

Frequencies 

(Percent) 



SECTION I 



1. To what extent has the formal teacher 

evaluation policy of your jurisdiction been 
implemented in the schools in your jurisdiction? 



Very Great 
Extent 


Great 

Extent 


Moderate 

Extent 


Slight 

Extent 


No 

Extent 


Don’t Know/ 
No Response 


36 

(26.1) 


58 

(42.0) 


26 

(18.8) 


6 

(4.3) 


1 

(0.7) 


a 

(7.9) 



2 . 



3. 

4. 



To what extent does teacher evaluation in the schools in your jurisdiction have the following 
purpose(s) or goal(s)? 



a) instructional accountability 

b) instructional improvement 

c) meeting Alberta Education requirements 

d) providing motivation and reinforcement 

e) collecting data for promotion and employment 
decisions 

f) improving public relations 

g) other (please state) 

To what extent are appeal procedures available 
in the case of a negative teacher evaluation? 

To what extent have evaluators received special 
training in teacher evaluation? 



25 


58 


32 


11 


5 


7 


(18.1) 


(42.0) 


(23.2) 


(8.0) 


(3.6) 


(5.0) 


26 


61 


31 


9 


6 


5 


(18.8) 


(44.2) 


(22.5) 


(6.5) 


(4.3) 


(3.6) 


22 


53 


40 


9 


4 


10 


(15.9) 


(38.4) 


(29.0) 


(6.5) 


(2.9) 


(7.2) 


21 


50 


38 


16 


6 


7 


(15.2) 


(36.2) 


(27.5) 


(11.6) 


(4.3) 


(5.0) 


13 


27 


42 


21 


14 


21 


(9.4) 


(19.6) 


(30.4) 


(15.2) 


(10.1) 


(15.2) 


7 


23 


39 


25 


22 


22 


(5.1) 


(16.7) 


(28.3) 


(18.5) 


15.9) 


(15.9) 


4 


3 


1 






130 


(2.9) 


(2.2) 


(0.7) 






(92.0) 


24 


48 


28 


7 


1 


30 


(17.4) 


(34.8) 


(20.3) 


(5.1) 


(0.7) 


(21.7) 


9 


25 


37 


16 


13 


38 


(6.5) 


(18.1) 


(26.8) 


(11-6) 


(9.4) 


(27.5) 
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To what extent do you feel that teacher 


17 


63 


40 


10 


3 


5 


evaluation decisions are fair and just? 


(12.3) 


(45.7) 


(29.0) 


(7.2) 


(2.2) 


(3.6) 


To what extent was the teacher evaluation process designed with input from each of the 




following: 














a) the school board 


12 


23 


23 


22 


13 


45 


(8.7) 


(16.7) 


(16.7) 


(15.9) 


(9.4) 


(32.6) 


b) central office administrators 


51 


43 


10 


4 


3 


27 


(37.0) 


(31.2) 


(7.2) 


(2.9) 


(2.2) 


(19.5) 


c) school-based administrators 


28 


53 


28 


6 


3 


20 


(20.3) 


(38.4) 


(20.3) 


(4.3) 


(2.2) 


(14.5) 


d) parents 


1 


4 


15 


30 


56 


32 




(0.7) 


(2.9) 


(10.9) 


(21.7) 


(40.6) 


(23.2) 


e) students 


1 


3 


6 


27 


74 


28 


(0.7) 


(2.2) 


(4.3) 


(19.6) 


(53.6) 


(20.3) 


f) Alberta Education 


3 


18 


35 


17 


15 


50 


(2.2) 


(13.0) 


(25.4) 


(12.3) 


(10.9) 


(36.2) 


To what extent has teacher evaluation had a positive impact upon each of the 






following: 














a) quality of instruction 


9 


41 


51 


18 


13 


15 


(6.5) 


(29.7) 


(37.0) 


(13.0) 


(9.4) 


(10.8) 


b) quality of instructional supervision 


8 


50 


39 


18 


13 


10 


(5.8) 


(36.2) 


(28.3) 


(13.0) 


(9.4) 


(7.2) 


c) personnel selection decisions 


16 


30 


33 


19 


11 


29 


(8-0) 


(13.8) 


(23.9) 


(13.8) 


(8.0) 


(21.0) 


d) teacher professional development 


8 


30 


52 


23 


17 


8 




(5-8) 


(21.7) 


(37.7) 


(16.7) 


(12.3) 


(5.8) 


e) staff relations 


7 


23 


41 


25 


29 


13 


(5.1) 


(16.7) 


(29.7) 


(18.1) 


(21.0) 


(9.4) 


f) student achievement 


5 


23 


36 


29 


21 


24 


(3.6) 


(16.7) 


(26.5) 


(21.0) 


(15.2) 


(17.4) 
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g) development of improved measures of 
teacher performance 



8. To what extent are teacher evaluations in the 
schools in your jurisdiction consistent with 
Alberta Education policies? 

9. To what extent is follow-up assistance provided 
to resolve identified teaching problems or 
concerns? 

10. To what extent are teachers always informed 
before an evaluation takes place? 

11. To what extent are teachers and evaluators 
involved in a pre-evaluation conference? 

12. To what extent are teachers and evaluators 
involved in a post-evaluation conference? 

13. To what extent are teacher evaluations in the 
schools in your jurisdiction used for 
certification decisions? 

14. To what extent are teacher evaluations in the schools 
each of the following? 

a) all-round development of the students 



b) behavior of the students 

c) examination results of the students 

d) the university education of the teacher 

e) the teaching experience of the teacher 

f) the appearance of the teacher 
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12 


33 


34 


30 


11 


18 


(8.7) 


(23.9) 


(24.6) 


(21.7) 


(8.0) 


(13.0) 


34 


52 


18 


3 




31 


(24.6) 


(37.7) 


(13.0) 


(2.2) 




(22.4) 


17 


52 


28 


16 


5 


20 


(12.3) 


(37.7) 


(20.3) 


(11.6) 


(3.6) 


(14.5) 


56 


46 


18 


11 


3 


4 


(40.6) 


(33.3) 


(13.0) 


(8.0) 


(2.2) 


(2.9) 


32 


43 


28 


15 


16 


4 


(23.2) 


(31.2) 


(20.3) 


(10.9) 


(11.6) 


(2.9) 


54 


55 


11 


9 


5 


4 


(39.1) 


(39.9) 


(8.0) 


(6.5) 


(3.6) 


(2.9) 


36 


45 


16 


6 


5 


30 


(26.1) 


(32.6) 


(11.6) 


(4.3) 


(3.6) 


(21.7) 



in your jurisdiction based upon 



9 


33 


46 


21 


16 


13 


(6.5) 


(23.9) 


(33.3) 


(15.2) 


(11.6) 


(9.4) 


7 


42 


44 


26 


11 


8 


(5.1) 


(30.4) 


(31.9) 


(18.8) 


(8.0) 


(5-7) 


9 


17 


36 


41 


25 


10 


(6.5) 


(12.3) 


(26.1) 


(29.7) 


(18.1) 


(7.2) 


2 


8 


24 


31 


45 


28 


(1.4) 


(5.8) 


(17.4) 


(22.5) 


(32.6) 


(20.2) 


5 


24 


41 


29 


24 


15 


(3.6) 


(17.4) 


(29.7) 


(21.0) 


(17.4) 


(10.8) 


1 


14 


37 


44 


23 


19 


(0.7) 


(10.1) 


(26.8) 


(31.9) 


(16.7) 


(13.8) 
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g) the personality of the teacher 


12 


28 


42 


23 


14 


19 


(8.7) 


(20.3) 


(30.4) 


(16.7) 


(10.1) 


(13.8) 


h) the rapport of the teacher with 


7 


41 


40 


23 


13 


14 


superordinates 


(5.1) 


(29.7) 


(29.0) 


(16.7) 


(9.4) 


(10.2) 


i) the rapport of the teacher with colleagues 


9 


36 


50 


22 


11 


10 


(6.5) 


(26.1) 


(36.2) 


(15.9) 


(8.0) 


(7.2) 


j) the rapport of the teacher with students 


35 


62 


26 


8 


2 


5 


(25.4) 


(44.9) 


(18.8) 


(5.8) 


(1-4) 


(3.6) 


k) the planning and preparation of the teacher 


45 


64 


17 


4 


3 


5 


(32.6) 


(46.4) 


(12.3) 


(2.9) 


(2.2) 


(3.6) 


1) the use of audio-visual aids by the teacher 


3 


13 


54 


40 


17 


14 


(2.2) 


(9.4) 


(39.1) 


(29.0) 


(12.3) 


(10.2) 


m) the teaching methods employed by the 


41 


67 


16 


5 


3 


6 


teacher 


(29.7) 


(48.6) 


(11.6) 


(3.6) 


(2.2) 


(4.4) 


n) the overall classroom performance of the 


60 


58 


11 


1 


2 


6 


teacher 


(43.5) 


(42.0) 


(8.0) 


(0.7) 


(1-4) 


(4.3) 


To what extent do teacher evaluations in the schools in your jurisdiction involve the 




evaluator in each of the following? 














a) classroom observation 


84 


39 


7 


4 


1 


3 


(60.9) 


(28.3) 


(5.1) 


(2.9) 


(0.7) 


(2.1) 


b) testing students 


1 


5 


23 


28 


74 


7 


(0.7) 


(3.6) 


(16.7) 


(20.3) 


(53.6) 


(5.2) 


c) reviewing lesson plans 


24 


54 


30 


20 


8 


2 




(17.4) 


(39.1) 


(21.7) 


(14.5) 


(5.8) 


(1.4) 


d) seeking information from the teacher's 


6 


24 


30 


21 


36 


21 


superordinates 


(4.3) 


(17.4) 


(21.7) 


(15.2) 


(26.1) 


(15.2) 


e) seeking information from the teacher's 


5 


7 


18 


23 


65 


20 


colleagues 


(3.6) 


(5.1) 


(13.0) 


(16.7) 


(47.1) 


(14.5) 



16. To what extent has dissatisfaction with the 
teacher evaluation process been expressed by 
each of the following? 

a) the school board 

b) central office administrators 

c) school-based administrators 

d) teachers 

e) parents 

f) students 

17. To what extent are teacher evaluations in the 
each of the following? 

a) department heads or coordinators 

b) assistant or vice-principals 

c) principals 

d) consultants or other such central office 
personnel 

e) the deputy or assistant superintendent 

f) the superintendent 



0 




1 


1 


6 


21 


32 


77 


( 0 . 7 ) 


( 0 . 7 ) 


( 4 . 3 ) 


( 15 . 2 ) 


( 23 . 2 ) 


( 55 . 8 ) 




5 


12 


27 


29 


65 




( 3 . 6 ) 


( 8 . 7 ) 


( 19 . 6 ) 
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written criteria for each of the following? 

a) lesson planning 

b) student performance 

c) testing or other student evaluation 

d) teacher behavior 

e) teacher professional development 

To what extent do evaluators use each of the f< 
evaluation in the schools in your jurisdiction? 

a) a consistent set of procedures 

b) a consistent set of forms 

To what extent do you feel that teacher evalua 
should involve each of the following? 

a) personnel from Alberta Education 



b) personnel (administrators, supervisors, 
coordinators, consultants, etc) from 
central office 

c) personnel (principal, vice-principal, assistant 
principal, department heads, etc.) from 

the school 
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d) other teachers 



e) students 

f) parents 

g) trustees 
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Chapter 6 

Trustees' Perspectives on Teacher Evaluation Policies and Practices 



Boards of school trustees have the responsibility for 
developing policy in each school division, district, and 
county in Alberta. Although others are typically in- 
volved in the process of policy formulation, boards of 
trustees have the final responsibility in their local juris- 
dictions for sanctioning policy. In this study of the im- 
pact of teacher evaluation policies, it was therefore 
important that the perceptions of trustees be repre- 
sented. The purpose of this phase of the Teacher 
Evaluation Policy Impact study was to determine what 
a sample of school trustees thought about teacher 
evaluation in general and as it was currently practiced 
in their jurisdictions. 

In this chapter first the methodology used in this phase 
of the study is described, then the findings are 
presented. Finally, a few observations are offered. 



Catholic separate school jurisdictions, and other (con- 
solidated, RC public, regional, and Protestant separate). 
An attempt was also made to ensure that there was rep- 
resentation from urban, rural, and "suburban'" boards. 
In all, 25 interviews were conducted by two inter- 
viewers during a five-day period in mid-July. 

Telephone calls were made to the prospective inter- 
viewees, and with the respondents' permission the in- 
terviews were tape-recorded for later transcription. A 
few of the interviews were brief. Not all of the trustees 
felt comfortable talking about their jurisdiction's teach- 
er evaluation policy or teacher evaluation in general. 
Most of the trustees, however, appeared to be well in- 
formed about the teacher evaluation policy and prac- 
tices in their jurisdiction, and about teacher evaluation 
generally. 



Methodology 

Although questionnaires were designed to obtain the 
opinions of school and system educators, telephone in- 
terviews were used to gather the perceptions of trustees 
for a number of reasons: 

1. this method was seen as providing respondents 
with a reasonable opportunity to share their 
thoughts on the topic within a semistructured frame- 
work; 

2. the interviewer could seek clarification on an issue if 
needed; 

3. the response rate would be high; 

4. the data could be collected efficiently; and 

5. the method was quite cost-effective. 

An interview guide was developed containing ques- 
tions about impact, refinements to policy, what proces- 
ses should be used to evaluate teachers, who should be 
involved in determining the processes to be used, and 
how satisfied the trustees were with current policy and 
practice. Some of the questions were like those asked in 
the questionnaire study of teachers, principals, and 
central office administrators as reported in Chapter 5, 
whereas others were similar to those asked of other ed- 
ucational stakeholders as reported in Chapter 4. 

A stratified random sample of trustees was selected 
from a list of board chairpersons. Chairpersons were 
chosen as they are often the spokespersons for their 
boards, they usually have more experience as school 
trustee, and a list of chairpersons was available. The 
chairpersons to be interviewed were selected, using a 
table of random numbers, in each of the following 
groups: school districts, divisions, counties, Roman 

O 




The interview transcripts were coded and analyzed for 
themes and subthemes independently by two members 
of the research team. The two coding systems develop- 
ed were quite similar, so it was easy to combine the two 
analyses. The information collected in the interviews is 
presented under several topic headings and then sum- 
marized within three major themes. 

Interview Findings 

The information collected in the interviews is discussed 
under six main topics as follows: 

Knowledge of Policy 

Most of these trustees had a general knowledge of their 
jurisdiction's teacher evaluation policy and had formed 
impressions about the impact or effects this policy was 
having on teachers and the school system as a whole. A 
few were cautious about describing the effects of the 
policy. The trustees knew who was conducting the 
evaluations and how often evaluations were under- 
taken. A few trustees were able to describe the process 
in some detail. Several indicated that the policy had 
been revised in the last few years. 

Purpose of Teacher Evaluation 

Although there was a variety of opinions about the pur- 
pose of evaluation, many trustees suggested that their 
policy was intended to help teachers improve. Teacher 
evaluation was seen as spurring teachers to "sharpen 
up a bit," as helping the Board to "tell how to help the 
teachers help the kids," "mainly geared to help the 
teacher do a better job of teaching," and as "a valuable 
tool for improving professional development." One of 
these chairpersons suggested that evaluation serves 
two purposes: "It gives them some feedback into what 
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they are doing right and to straighten them out if they 
are going astray / 7 In a similar vein, this comment was 
made: 

It helps some teachers. Some teachers think they are being 
picked on or singled out. As far as the board is concerned, 
we are trying to get the best education for your children 
and we want the best teachers around to do it. 

One respondent remarked that evaluation should not 
be used to evaluate something that is already known 
not to work. "We should be working on getting it 
fixed / 7 Teacher evaluation was seen as closely linked to 
professional development: /7 What is going on in our 
jurisdiction is that through evaluation we are in turn 
determining what some of our professional develop- 
ment needs are . 77 Another respondent stated: 

Professional development goes hand-in-hand with evalua- 
tions. We have more requests for teachers to go to courses 
that relate to their subject area. As a result of evaluations 
we developed a professional development policy and al- 
lotted so much money per teacher per year to help them. 

Evaluation was seen to have a summative side as well 
by many of these trustees. One trustee commented: 77 It 
serves ... to monitor the relative competence of teachers 
in your jurisdiction . 77 Another trustee described the pro- 
cess used in the jurisdiction as both formative and sum- 
mative, and stated that 77 this current board is most 
concerned about accountability . 77 Several trustees saw 
evaluation as a means, not necessarily an effective one, 
to eliminate poor teaching or remove incompetent 
teachers. 77 We can find incompetency quicker, we have 
avenues to improve that. We feel more confident now 
that we could do away with incompetency. I think it is 
working towards that. It helps us toward having com- 
petent staff . 77 

There was a perception among some trustees that 
evaluation reports were almost always positive, and 
that administrators were afraid to say anything nega- 
tive. Illustrative comments were, 

Show me a teacher who has the courage to say that they 
are a bad teacher. They never have enough guts to write 
down the problems. 

We want a principal to fire a teacher now and they say 
there is no documentation and that is their fault because 
they are afraid to do that. 

There is very little negative comment in the evaluation of 
teachers at any time. It is all positive stuff. I don't know if 
that is the best way to evaluate them. 

Principals hate to give a bad evaluation because they have 
to work with that person every day. 

Principals are reluctant to participate in evaluations where 
there may be anything of a disciplinary nature. 

A few trustees expressed frustration with the process of 
dismissing an incompetent teacher: "If we have teach- 



ers who are not performing up to standards it is damn 
near impossible for us to get rid of them , 77 and "It 
doesn't really matter what a school district does, once 
[teachers] have tenure, they are there forever . 77 

Impact 

Trustees had difficulty describing impacts of the teach- 
er evaluation policy, but they did share some impres- 
sions. One trustee suggested that evaluation has had a 
lot of impact and it is "all for the better . 77 "The impact 
that I have found is that it keeps our staff current , 77 of- 
fered another trustee. Evaluation is believed to be close- 
ly linked with professional development: "through 
evaluation we are in turn determining what some of 
our professional development needs are . 77 A fourth 
remarked that the principal was now spending more 
time in classrooms and that "would have to have a posi- 
tive impact on the children." Several trustees expressed 
the belief that some teachers have improved in their 
performance as a result of the teacher evaluation poli- 
cy, or at the very least teachers are getting help if they 
need it. An illustrative comment was, 

I know that in the past there have been teachers who have 
been questionable in their ability to instruct and that 
through the efforts of the superintendent, and the ongoing 
evaluation and working with that teacher, there have been 
enough strides made that we have kept that teacher in the 
classroom rather than let them go or suggest they do some* 
thing else. 

One trustee stated: "In discussions with senior adminis- 
tration and even with principals, my feedback has been 
positive. It has been their opinion that it is not window 
dressing, that it has had a positive effect in the class- 
room and on the competence of the teachers . 77 

Others appear to share the belief that evaluation has 
not made a difference: "I don't really think the evalua- 
tions do anything." "There has been no impact." Some 
of the trustees interviewed indicated that evaluation 
had not had an impact on dismissing teachers who are 
incompetent. 

Policy Development 

There was broad agreement that teachers are, and 
should be, involved in the development of teacher 
evaluation policies. In many cases policy reviews occur 
on a regular basis, and a committee of trustees, central 
office and school level administrators, and teacher rep- 
resentatives provide recommendations for revisions. In 
a few cases school jurisdictions hired external consult- 
ants to review their policies. Evaluation of policy ef- 
ficacy — was the policy doing what it was intended to 
do — was not mentioned as a part of the policy review. 
Several trustees suggested that parents and students, to 
some extent, should be involved in the process. There 
were mixed reactions about involving parents and stu- 
dents in the process; some trustees felt they should not 
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be included. One trustee provided the opinion that 
anyone who is affected by a policy should have input 
during the development stage, but it is the board that 
has the final say. 

The Policy and the Process 

The teacher evaluation policies and practices described 
by the trustees had many similarities. The criteria for 
evaluation, where these were known by our respon- 
dents, generally dealt with the delivery of instruction, 
that is, teaching behavior in the classroom: "the 
delivery of the curriculum and how effectively they 
deliver it." Our interviewees indicated that in most 
cases the evaluator would meet and discuss the evalua- 
tion process with the teacher before visiting the class- 
room. 

Reactions were mixed about the use of student achieve- 
ment data as a teacher evaluation criterion. These 
ranged from "student achievement has not been em- 
phasized enough," to "student achievement should not 
be a big part of the evaluation." There was some sup- 
port for the use of student opinions, particularly at the 
high school level: "In education, the direct consumers, 
the students, are never asked for any input." As one 
trustee put it, it is the students who "really know 
what's going on in the classroom." However, teachers 
are perceived by some trustees as being very 
threatened by student input. In at least one of the juris- 
dictions sampled for this phase of the study the board 
uses a "very detailed questionnaire which [is sent] to 
parents and students." The trustee from this jurisdic- 
tion commented: 

We don't ask specific questions about the teacher but we 
certainly do as to how the child is learning, how they are 
enjoying school, how they feel in the classroom and so on. 
It does reflect on the teacher. We always leave lots of 
space for comments. 

Although feedback from parents and students, in the 
form of questionnaire responses or just comments 
made to the principal, is acknowledged as valuable in- 
formation and provides parents with a sense that they 
do have input, one trustee cautioned that parents 
should not be involved in the "formal" process of teach- 
er evaluation. This trustee reported that formal teacher 
evaluation "should be left up to the professionals." 

A trustee suggested that the teacher's attitude about his 
or her position and how the teacher gets along with her 
or his peers at work should be considered. Also men- 
tioned was that one of the indicators of a good teacher 
is "how much of themselves the teachers put into the 
job. Some teachers love their job and get a great deal of 
job satisfaction and others are really not happy in their 
work and complain about how hard done by they are." 

Another trustee noted that the efforts teachers make to 
continually upgrade themselves should be taken into 
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consideration when teachers are evaluated. In contrast 
to these positions, one of the trustees interviewed com- 
mented: "I think that we should start with end results 
and work our way back. I am not satisfied with the 
highly qualitative, attitudinal evaluations that are 
done." According to the trustees interviewed, evalua- 
tions are almost always conducted by the superinten- 
dent, assistant superintendent, and/or the principal. 
Trustees reported that the superintendent generally has 
responsibility for evaluating teachers in their first or 
second year who are seeking permanent certification 
and that principals conduct most of the evaluations of 
permanent staff. Some trustees indicated that the super- 
intendent or assistant superintendent conduct teacher 
evaluations on a rotational basis. The once or twice a 
year visit by the superintendent was not considered 
particularly effective. "The evaluation should come 
from the people who know the teachers best, and that 
has to be the administrators from within the school and 
perhaps fellow teachers as well." One trustee suggested 
that there should be more peer evaluation. 

Having teacher evaluations conducted by external 
evaluators was not generally well received by trustees. 
They mentioned cost as a factor militating against this 
practice. Another was trust: "there would be a lot of 
suspicion." One trustee suggested that an external 
evaluator might have a difficult time gathering suffi- 
cient information and making appropriate recommen- 
dations: "I don't see them as being beneficial." On the 
other hand, a few trustees believed that an external 
evaluator might be more objective, particularly in juris- 
dictions where "people stay for a long time." A sugges- 
tion was made that external evaluators would be more 
useful in training district personnel or in reviewing the 
district evaluation policy. 

From the trustees' responses it would appear that most 
districts are using similar processes to evaluate teach- 
ers; however, there are a few exceptions. One trustee 
reported the use of a procedure entitled the "Behavior 
Description Interview." According to this trustee, 
"teachers can describe what they actually are doing 
and have done. Also, the evaluator will describe what 
is actually done and evaluate that." One trustee sug- 
gested that she would like to see an "exit question- 
naire" for students leaving the system or on 
graduation. This would help the system "pinpoint 
some of the problems." Some school systems are al- 
ready using questionnaires with parents and students 
to gather information. 

Satisfaction and Suggestions for Improvement 

In general, trustees were satisfied with their 
jurisdictions' evaluation policies and with how evalua- 
tions were being conducted. As one trustee explained, 
"Everything has flaws and positives. In our system, I 
think it is working the best it can.... I am pretty satisfied 
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with the policy, I can't complain." Another com- 
mented: "I'm satisfied with the policy. I feel it could be 
upgraded. Every year we can upgrade something, in- 
cluding the evaluation process." A third stated, "So far 
we have been really satisfied with the policy. I don't 
know what we would want to do to refine it other than 
perhaps involve parents in the development of the poli- 
cy." 

Not all trustees were satisfied, however. One indicated, 

I think the evaluation system is tremendously weak. 

Maybe I am a bit sour because we have just gone through 
a strike here. I have a problem at times with teachers' con- 
cerns for their kids. Maybe my views are somewhat jaded, 
but not totally. 

Another trustee explained: "I am satisfied with parts of 
the policy. The evaluation has shown us that there are 
some members who are not doing their job. Our prob- 
lem is what happens after that." 

Whether trustees were or were not satisfied with exist- 
ing policy and practice, they had many ideas for im- 
proving teacher evaluation. For some, there were only 
minor refinements to be made. A few trustees sug- 
gested that the evaluations should not be announced 
ahead of the visit, that there should be more drop-in 
visits. Several trustees would like more frequent evalua- 
tions, but some recognized that they did not have suffi- 
cient personnel for this to happen. One trustee reported 
that evaluations were not being done as frequently as 
the policy indicated they should be, which was once 
every three years. Another issue was raised by a trustee 
who expressed disagreement with his board's policy 
that teacher evaluation reports could only be viewed by 
trustees if they had a compelling reason. One trustee 
suggested that more people should be involved in the 
evaluations, that a committee should be set up, and 
that "full evaluations" should be conducted of a por- 
tion of the staff every year. 

Among other views expressed was that of a trustee 
who explained that teachers should not be blamed for 
the students who are not successful. He suggested that 
the problems were "system" problems. On a "macro 
scale" he believed the Department was looking in the 
right direction at results. On a "micro level" more 
needed to be done to ensure that students with difficul- 
ties were identified as early as possible and not allowed 
to progress to the point that their problems became 
compounded. He remarked: 

I believe we should be more systematic in our approach. 
Our approach should not be one of just reacting when we 
go once a year into a classroom and do an evaluation. We 
have to be more proactive than reactive. We have to deve- 
lop a system. Until we do that we are not doing the 
greatest job. 



Others suggested that evaluation reports should in- 
clude more "areas for improvement," and not be so 
completely positive all the time. There was a 
widespread perception that the Alberta Teachers' As- 
sociation (ATA), the "union," was much too powerful, 
and that it protected incompetent teachers. Trustees 
were not so much dissatisfied with teacher evaluation 
as they were with the process they would have to use 
to dismiss an incompetent teacher. One of the respon- 
dents commented, "We feel that as a Board there is not 
much we can do about a teacher who has a permanent 
certificate and is not performing. We would like to see 
changes made in this area." Some of these trustees 
blamed the ATA. In the words of one, "I am really 
frustrated by the role of the ATA." Other trustees 
blamed the principals, as ATA members, for not being 
willing to criticize fellow teachers. In their words, "Prin- 
cipals should have some authority, some accountability 
to the Board to be able to discipline or supervise teach- 
ers effectively," "The trouble we are having is that if 
the principals get a complaint they don't follow it 
through," and "I think the teachers have total control 
now.... The principal is a member of the ATA and he is 
just evaluating his subordinates. I am not sure that this 
is fair." In offering a solution, some trustees suggested 
that the ATA should split into two separate organiza- 
tions, one responsible for teacher welfare and die other 
for professional development. 

Discussion 

Our review of the various comments and opinions ex- 
pressed by trustees led to the identification of severed is- 
sues worthy of further examination and comment. One 
of these concerns is the policy making role of school 
boards and the nature of policy development. Another 
relates to the summative and formative nature of teach- 
er evaluations. The third issue pertains to the purpose 
of teacher evaluation and its place in the governance of 
schools. 

Trustees and Policy Development 

Every school jurisdiction in the province develops its 
education policies in its own way. In some systems poli- 
cies are developed by central office staff and then 
reviewed for adoption by the school board. In other sys- 
tems a committee of teachers, administrators, trustees, 
and other stakeholders collectively develops draft poli- 
cy that is then forwarded to the board for approval. 
Some boards have policy committees that review all 
policies annually and propose for board approval those 
policy changes they perceive to be needed. 

Twenty-five trustees, all chairpersons of their boards, 
were asked for, and gave, their perceptions of the state 
of teacher evaluation policy and practice in Alberta and 
in their school jurisdiction. Some of these trustees were 
disgruntled with current practice, but few suggested 
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that their teacher evaluation policy needed substantial 
revision. A number of suggestions for improvement 
were made. The time appears to be right for a sig- 
nificant review of the process of policy development in 
Alberta's school jurisdictions and for revision in teach- 
er evaluation policies and practices. 

The trustees in this study commented that they were 
not as informed as they might be about teacher evalua- 
tion, and about policy development in general. Trus- 
tees could be kept better informed about the concepts, 
purposes, and processes of teacher evaluation, about 
the variety of potential teacher evaluation criteria and 
the implications of using each of these criteria, and 
about the legal and moral responsibilities associated 
with teacher evaluation. They also appear to need more 
information about what is happening in classrooms 
and schools with regard to teacher evaluation. Trustees 
also could be more proactive in asking for this informa- 
tion and in ensuring that teacher evaluation policy 
decisions are monitored, reviewed with rigor, and 
revised as new information and insights become avail- 
able. 

For example, it is interesting that in the discussions 
about policy revisions not one of the trustees inter- 
viewed suggested the need to study how well their ex- 
isting teacher evaluation policy was working before 
making suggestions for changes. The evaluation of poli- 
cies, if done at all, may not be done well. Also impor- 
tant was the number of trustees' remarks on how 
difficult, if not impossible, it was to dismiss incom- 
petent teachers. Obviously, steps to do so must be 
taken with care to ensure that due process and fairness 
are observed. 

One of the most critical of the trustee roles is that of pol- 
icy maker. Good policy making is based, at least in 
part, on informed perspectives and on a sense that poli- 
cies are temporary solutions that need to be refined and 
improved. Based on our sample of board chairpersons, 
it is apparent that school trustees in Alberta need to be- 
come better informed about teacher evaluation and 
about the nature of policy development. 

Summative and Formative Evaluation 

The second key issue that emerged from the interviews 
was the contrasting views held on the purpose of teach- 
er evaluation. For many trustees teacher evaluation was 
perceived to promote professional development, com- 
monly referred to as formative evaluation. For others it 
was seen as an exercise to ensure accountability, or 
summative evaluation. For a small number it was 
about focusing behavior and attitudes on explicit (and 
implicit) goals, collecting information, reflecting on 
progress, and revising plans, or about learning. The 
trustees' responses relating to this matter of formative 
and summative teacher evaluation call for some further 
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elaboration. Teacher evaluation, although intended to 
serve both purposes, one of improvement and the other 
of accountability, may not be serving either purpose 
well. According to the literature on teacher evaluation 
(see Chapter 2) and some of the findings of this study, 
there is little evidence that teacher evaluation as tradi- 
tionally practiced affects how teachers teach, and how 
students learn. When asked for their perceptions of the 
impact of teacher evaluation, trustees were able in 
some cases to make inferences about the effects. For ex- 
ample, there is a widespread belief that administrators 
and teachers are now paying more attention to what is 
happening in the classroom. Examples are known of 
teachers who have "improved," teachers who feel more 
satisfied about their teaching because of the feedback 
they have received, and teachers who have left the 
profession. There are also examples of teachers paying 
more attention to their professional development. But 
there was no convincing evidence that these things 
have happened as a result of teacher evaluation. 

The possibility exists that teacher development occurs 
because teachers want it to, because conditions in the 
school are conducive to teacher growth, because com- 
mitted teachers seek opportunities for learning. The im- 
provement of teachers and teaching may be the result 
of a culture that supports teachers as learners. A variety 
of activities may assist teachers in their learning, includ- 
ing giving feedback and sharing information collected 
during teacher evaluation. 

Trustees would like to hold teachers accountable for 
what they do in the classroom. However, it is clear that 
trustees are not sure about what teachers are doing. As 
a result it seems that, other than in a few extreme cases, 
it is not possible for trustees to hold teachers account- 
able. Teacher evaluation can be a process where super- 
visors and colleagues work with teachers to help them 
to determine what they are doing and how to improve 
what they are doing. Teacher evaluation is about im- 
provement at the same time that it is about account- 
ability. How colleagues, supervisors, and trustees fit 
into both these roles has not been clearly determined. 

If current policies and practices of teacher evaluation 
are not helping some teachers to make career decisions, 
to discover that teaching is or is not the right career for 
them, then perhaps these practices should change. 
There are examples of good practices that have helped 
teachers make these decisions. The data collected in 
this phase of the larger study suggest that a number of 
trustees are frustrated because teacher evaluation has 
failed to hold teachers accountable. Some believe 
strongly that existing practice has failed to remove in- 
competent teachers. It is safe to generalize that teachers 
in general do not want incompetent teachers in the 
classrooms. But neither do they, nor do most people, 
want teachers to be treated capriciously and unfairly. 
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Good teacher evaluation policies and procedures, at the 
very least, are about the fair and just treatment of 
people. Our students deserve to be evaluated properly 
and accurately. They also deserve to be given opportu- 
nities to improve. So clearly do teachers. They deserve 
humane, caring, and respectful treatment, and this 
takes time. It is obvious that trustees alone cannot deve- 
lop and implement teacher evaluation policies and pro- 
cedures that will be effective in achieving either the 
accountability or the professional development func- 
tion they desire for teacher evaluation. 

Teacher Evaluation and the Governance of Schools 

Many trustees in this study expressed frustration with 
their board's apparent inability to dismiss incompetent 
teachers and with what they perceived to be the role of 
the ATA in protecting all teachers including those who 
are incompetent. The ATA was often criticized for 
being too protective, and teacher evaluations under- 
taken by ATA members were sometimes assumed to be 
"biased" in favor of teachers. Principals and superinten- 
dents were sometimes viewed as being "all on the 
teacher's side" and reluctant to write negative com- 
ments in their teacher evaluation reports. Many trus- 
tees felt that teacher evaluation should be a 
management process to be used in exercising authority 
over teachers. 

Evaluation certainly has embedded in it elements of 
power and authority. Supervisors have the authority 
and also the responsibility to recommend that a teacher 
be retained, promoted, demoted, transferred, 
suspended, put on probation, or dismissed. School 
boards have the legal obligation to formulate teacher 
evaluation policy. Each teacher has the right to expect 
fair and just treatment. The ATA has an obligation to 
provide services, including legal services, for its mem- 
bers. Parents and children have the right to expect a 
quality learning environment in the classroom. How all 
of this should translate into workable teacher evalua- 
tion policies and procedures in the various schools and 
jurisdictions is a challenging question. Ideally, a col- 
laborative process involving all stakeholders in the 
jurisdiction should be used. The focus in such delibera- 
tions must be on the common good. However, in resolv- 
ing some of the most difficult problems the adversarial 
process may be unavoidable and the only way of ensur- 
ing that justice for all is achieved. 



Conclusion 

The analysis of school trustees' perceptions of current 
teacher evaluation policies and practices in Alberta 
school jurisdictions reveals that serious attention must 
be given to the review and revision of these policies 
and practices. Three specific observations emerged 
from this phase of the study and are offered here in 
summary: 

1. The teacher evaluation policy formulation and poli- 
cy review processes need improvement to ensure 
that these policies achieve their intended objectives. 
These policy processes could benefit from a recon- 
ceptualization that recognizes continuous learning 
and regular review. Teacher evaluation policies 
need to be thought of as tentative responses to the 
problem of attaining effective learning environ- 
ments. As solutions are sought, our understanding 
of the problem may change and new strategies may 
be more appropriate. The process is cyclical and 
governed by our capacity to learn. 

2. Teacher evaluation policies and practices must do 
what they are intended to do: assist teachers to cre- 
ate effective learning environments for students and 
provide teachers, administrators, and school boards 
with information that helps them to enhance class- 
room and school learning environments. Teacher 
evaluation to be worthwhile must be meaningfully 
connected to the other activities of the school and 
jurisdiction: professional development, planning 
and goal setting, collegial sharing and cooperative 
learning, team work, budgeting, and other types of 
evaluation. 

3. School boards should explore the issue of school 
governance as it relates to the matter of teacher 
evaluation policies and procedures. Ideally, a col- 
laborative process involving all education 
stakeholders in the jurisdiction should be used in 
developing these policies and procedures. When dif- 
ficult teacher evaluation and teacher competence 
problems, hopefully few in number, cannot readily 
be resolved in this way, the adversarial approach 
may be unavoidable and a way of ensuring that jus- 
tice for all is achieved. 
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Chapter 7 

A Case Study of the County of Sunshine 



Introduction 

This particular jurisdiction was chosen because it is a 
county, and because its enrollment size is generally rep- 
resentative of this type of jurisdiction in Alberta. 

The first contact was made by telephone in June, and a 
follow-up visit was scheduled for July 8, 1991. During 
this visit the research team met with central office per- 
sonnel to discuss the nature of the research and their in- 
volvement. The administration agreed to participate 
and suggested two schools, one elementary and one 
junior high, on the basis of the following criteria: 

1. Number of staff 

2. Diversity of staff 

3. Variety of years of experience of staff 

4. Physical accessibility of school plant (with respect to 
late fall and winter driving conditions). 

The administration further agreed to give the research 
team access, if needed, to teachers from other schools to 
study particular contexts, for example, teacher evalua- 
tion in a small school. 

A meeting with the principals was scheduled for the fol- 
lowing week. During this meeting the researchers ex- 
plored the principals' overall views of teacher 
evaluation and decided on a future action plan. An ini- 
tial exploratory interview with two assistant superin- 
tendents was also held at that time. 

It was decided that the research team would make 
presentations to the staffs of both schools on August 29, 
1991 and develop an interview timetable for both 
schools. 

Methodology 

The research team conducting this case study com- 
prised two academic staff and two doctoral students. 
Prior to the interview process, these researchers met 
with their counterparts from another team to discuss 
philosophical orientation and methodology. A common 
understanding of the aims and approaches was devel- 
oped. This understanding was then compared with that 
of the research teams for the other cases to ensure that a 
common thrust and basic underlying objectives were 
being pursued by all involved. 

From these discussions a common set of questions was 
developed. These questions reflected the overall thrust 
of the project and were therefore incorporated into the 
semistructured interview schedule. 



The overall thrust of the research project as perceived 
and followed by the County of Sunshine team com- 
prised three areas of inquiry: 

Linkage Between Leadership and Evaluation 

Central Questions 

" What's the purpose of the policy? What's your idea of a 
good teacher?" 

Source: central office staff, trustees, principals 

What is the purpose of teacher evaluation? 

What is the role of a teacher? What do you want your 
teachers to be like? 

What is your understanding of the intent of the teacher 
evaluation policy (local, provincial)? 

Teacher Experience 

Central Questions 

"How useful is the policy for you? What's your idea of a 
good evaluation?" 

Source: Teachers 

What does the teacher evaluation policy mean to you? 

What do you think evaluations are used for by central 
office? 

How do you use the results? 

How do you see your role as a teacher? 

What would be the ideal teacher evaluation set-up? 

What should principals, central office do to help make 
evaluation more meaningful and helpful? What should 
they not do? 

The Teacher Evaluation Process 

Central Questions 
"Share your experience" 

Source: Teachers and their evaluators 

How did you feel about this evaluation? 

What are you going to do with the results? 

Would you conduct it differently? 

Did it meet your expectations? What was helpful? 

What wasn't? 

What do you use to identify yourself as a good teacher? 
or 

What do you use to identify a good teacher 
(evaluators)? 
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Conclusions 

" What does the superintendent do, that seems to have impact 
on how Teacher Evaluations are done in the schools?" 

The research team hoped that a number of questions 
are answerable and would be answered during the 
course of this study: 

1 . What leadership strategies (of superintendent, 
board, principal) worked to effect meaningful im- 
plementation? 

2. Do administrators and teachers share the same idea 
regarding what is a good teacher? 

3. What evaluation processes worked and why? 

4. Potential other ways of using teacher evaluation pol- 
icies? 

5. Is wealth of district a significant factor? 

The first interview session on July 15, 1991 with central 
office administration was set up in such a way that one 
team member would interview and one would observe 
the interviewing techniques and record the observa- 
tions of the interaction and responses. The observations 
of the two researchers were then compared to ensure a 
satisfactory level of consistency. 

System Level Views on Teacher Evaluation 

The goals of school level and system level adminis- 
trators are described in the policy, and the six purposes 
of teacher evaluation are outlined in the areas of: 
quality of instruction, competent instruction, meeting 
students' needs, assistance for teachers experiencing dif- 
ficulty, and decision making regarding contracts, teach- 
er placement, and certification. 

The teacher evaluation guide is quite extensive, nine 
pages in length, and is presented in three major sec- 
tions that cover teaching strategies, personal and profes- 
sional qualities, and educational growth of pupils. 
Teachers are evaluated using a common format that 
covers the three categories listed above. The description 
of learning activities is divided into sections on class- 
room observation, the planning process, the physical 
environment, teacher directed learning activities, learn- 
ing environment and classroom management, and stu- 
dent evaluation and feedback. The personal and 
professional qualities includes such things as appear- 
ance, attitude and enthusiasm, knowledge of subject 
area, ability to motivate, and so forth. Educational 
growth of students covers degree of student success, 
cooperation, enthusiasm, and involvement, overall at- 
titude, and appropriateness of student dress. Three 
more sections are titled: contributions to the school and 
community, recommendations, and commendations. 
The final page is an Engagement Rate Observation Form, 
which is a form for noting classroom observation data. 



Teacher Evaluation as Perceived by Central 
Office Administration 

Jane O'Hara: Assistant Superintendent 

Jane, new to the administration team, indicated that she 
knew little about the process from the viewpoint of 
central office but agreed to speak to what happened 
where she was at the time of implementation. 

She was not aware of who was involved in developing 
the policy, but observed that it would have gone 
through typical channels and would have been devel- 
oped by the Policy Handbook Committee. Jane said 
that the schools decide who will be on this committee, 
and it generally is decided on the basis of interest. Prin- 
cipals introduced the policy at their schools. Evalua- 
tions were conducted both by the principal and by 
central office. The central office administrators made 
quick visits in the beginning, but the process evolved as 
principals received training and became more comfort- 
able with the evaluations. Talk and collaboration with 
teachers along with sharing of information at adminis- 
trative workshops also helped the process. 

The process is now looked at positively and involves 
recognition of teachers. The process is a takeoff for staff 
development. She sees the process in a positive way 
even for individuals having difficulty. The process has 
changed to one of really getting behind people who 
need extra support. It is an opportunity for teachers to 
make their own goals. However, it is a pretty uncom- 
fortable process for some teachers because they don't 
like people in their classroom for any reason. For those 
in trouble, Jane describes the process as collaboration 
on the decision "to let go." Jane defines the ideal teacher 
as one who is: learning, growing, and a reflective prac- 
titioner. 

The evaluation process generally starts at the end of 
September with informal observations. There is oppor- 
tunity for teacher support. As a resource person she 
could also be requested by a teacher to come and ob- 
serve and provide feedback. The instruments are used 
for the evaluation, but they do not drive it. The culture 
is turning to "teaming" with a "school resource team 
model." A formal appeal process is in the policy hand- 
book. Trustees are also interested in policy, and each 
trustee is assigned to a number of schools. 

John Chamberland: Deputy Superintendent 

John has been in the system for many years in various 
capacities in teaching and administration, and has oc- 
cupied the present position of deputy superintendent 
since before the 1984 provincial teacher evaluation poli- 
cy mandate. 

Prior to 1984 the teacher evaluation policy was not as 
focused and precise, with specific aspects such as fre- 
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quency of visits not indicated. The onus for evaluation 
prior to 1984 rested primarily with the superintendent. 
After 1984, the policy became more specific and more 
responsibility for supervision was given to the prin- 
cipals, in addition to the superintendent's role. The 
specificity of the policy also made it necessary for 
central office to add an assistant superintendent posi- 
tion as well as a "rotating assistant superintendent" 
position created by seconding principals from within 
the system. 

In making policy, the board generally acts on the 
recommendations of the Policy Committee, which con- 
sists of four principals or teachers, central office admin- 
istration, and four board members. The committee 
meets four times per year and engages in a continual 
policy review. They also use feedback from different 
levels of the system for the new policies. The first draft 
receives feedback from the board for initial changes, 
then it is circulated system-wide. All feedback is col- 
lected by the Policy Committee and used in making 
revisions. The final draft is then presented to the board 
for approval. The tenure of the teacher representatives 
on the committee is one year, although they may be re- 
elected. 

Central office administrators, and John in particular, 
see their role as facilitators or helpers. Their main con- 
cern is getting around to as many teachers as the policy 
guidelines specify. 

The board's expectations from central office adminis- 
tration and the teachers are that the educators are teach- 
ing competently and that central office administrators 
ensure that is the case. They expect teachers to be cur- 
rent in their practice, both in terms of instruction and in 
terms of using the latest technology. 

The two positive features of the provincial policy, as 
reflected in their local policy, are: 

1. the fact that the involvement of principals in evalua- 
tion has resulted in a team approach to evaluation, 
with central office and principals sharing ideas; and 

2. the timelines set down in the policy ensure that 
there is an attempt to complete the required number 
of visitations. 

John had university courses in clinical supervision, but 
he uses an adapted model that better suits his situation. 
Also, ongoing courses or inservices are provided for ad- 
ministrators. 

The evaluation procedure begins with the central office 
administration producing a list of teachers to be 
evaluated during that year according to the policy. This 
list is shared only with the principals, who can evaluate 
any teachers on the list that central office adminis- 
trators are unable to evaluate during the year. This list 
is not made known to the teachers in case an an- 
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nounced visit does not take place. The perception in 
central office is that teachers prefer unannounced visits 
and that the whole climate of the visit is not as un- 
natural if teachers do not know it is coming. 

The evaluation policy includes an appendix containing 
a framework for judging teaching practices. This exten- 
sive framework was developed by the teachers, but 
central office evaluators do not use it because they feel 
"nobody could live up to that!" 

John uses a number of qualitative indicators of class at- 
mosphere and student success when he evaluates teach- 
ers. These include: 

• positive atmosphere and high student motivation 

• student products — quality of writing, reading, or- 
ganization. 

Because it would be impossible to look at every stu- 
dent, John spot checks, choosing top students and non- 
involved students, and some in the mid range. John 
tries to spend at least two periods with a teacher, more 
if instinct tells him there is more he should know. 

New teachers are visited by the principal, the superin- 
tendent, and the assistant superintendent. If the teacher 
is doing well, he or she may only receive three visits in 
the first year. If there are problems, the teacher may be 
visited significantly more often. During the visits an at- 
tempt is made to coach the teacher through the prob- 
lem. In some cases the new teacher may be put in touch 
with another teacher who might be able to help. 

Similarly, teachers at risk receive help in defining their 
problems and generating new strategies. John feels that 
these teachers should take the initiative in recognizing 
their problems and rectifying them rather than being 
satisfied with a mediocre level of teaching. 

All teachers have the opportunity to visit other teach- 
ers' classrooms. The central office provides for sub- 
stitute teachers and on occasion facilitates contact 
between two specific teachers. Generally, however, it is 
up to the teachers to take the initiative. Teachers oc- 
casionally take advantage of this provision. 

John stressed the team approach that central office ad- 
ministration maintains in working with the principals. 
In his opinion, principals are now more comfortable 
than was initially the case about doing teacher evalua- 
tions, although some still have concerns. The central of- 
fice administrators encourage principals to discuss 
issues and problems and the strategies principals in- 
tend to use to solve them. This is done at the regular 
monthly administrators' meetings. 

Another means of communication between principals 
and central office is through the sharing of teacher 
evaluation reports. John uses the reports to establish 
some context before walking into a teacher's classroom. 
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He also uses the positive aspects of the reports in his 
opening conversation with the teacher. 

A third significant area of cooperation with principals 
was the rotating assistant superintendent position. Ini- 
tially, the principals were seconded to this position for 
six months to a year for the purpose of conducting 
teacher evaluations. This arrangement was mutually 
beneficial in that it relieved the pressure from central of- 
fice administrators, while giving the principals the op- 
portunity to see other schools in operation. This 
position has since evolved into a regular full-time assis- 
tant superintendent position. 

jack McCoy: Superintendent 

Jack has been in this school district for 14 years either 
as superintendent or as deputy superintendent. A teach- 
er evaluation policy was already in place prior to the 
mandate of the provincial policy in 1984. The policy 
was modified after the mandate, but the evaluations 
are not done because they are mandated. He notes that 
there is merit in an evaluation policy for a number of 
reasons. He believes that it is important for adminis- 
trators to be in classrooms in order to stay in touch and 
to keep informed about what is going on. He sees class- 
room observations as an opportunity to look at learn- 
ing and teaching and to look for meaningfulness in the 
classroom as opposed to using checklists. The process 
in place allows him to be informed and to be more per- 
sonable and keeps the lines of communication open 

The process is not used for monitoring, but to enable 
him to become aware of needs, not only of individuals, 
but teachers as a group for future workshops and/or 
professional development days. He would prefer to use 
the term mentoring or coaching rather than evaluation. 

The purpose of the policy is to provide feedback in a 
supportive manner. Overall, the evaluations are quite 
positive, but the process does identify teachers who are 
having difficulty, and more time is spent helping in- 
dividuals improve. He feels that the process works to 
the benefit of the teachers, especially new teachers. 

Evaluation is a high priority in the system. Adminis- 
trators as well as teachers are evaluated. In addition, 
roughly two school evaluations are conducted each 
year. 

Teacher Evaluation as Perceived by School 
Administrators 

James Smith: Small School Principal 

James feels that a positive aspect of the local teacher 
evaluation policy is that it makes evaluation consistent 
and ensures that all teachers are evaluated. In addition, 
the approach to evaluation by central office evaluators 
is positive. A drawback to the evaluation is that time 



constraints result in half-day visits at best, after which 
summative reports sure written. 

This principal has taken an effective teaching course 
and a quality leadership course. In addition, he has 
many years of experience evaluating teachers and there- 
fore feels that he is well prepared for the task. 

The biggest problem he encounters is time pressure. He 
teaches 75% of the time in addition to his adminis- 
trative and evaluation duties. Another problem he men- 
tions is that new teachers do not read the school or 
system policy handbook and get into difficulties in the 
classroom on issues that are clearly discussed in the 
handbook. Both of these are particularly significant 
problems in a small school. In the previous year 50% of 
the staff were new teachers — a frequent phenomenon 
in a small rural school. Because these teachers needed 
more feedback and help than those already on staff, the 
principal hired a substitute for his classes on those oc- 
casions when he worked with the new teachers. He 
also invited the new teachers to come into his class- 
room when he was teaching. The new teachers were ex- 
pecting to be evaluated, so they had no difficulties with 
the concept of the principal evaluating them. Those 
who had been in the school for a number of years had 
more difficulty in adjusting because they assumed that 
he would use more stringent criteria for experienced 
teachers. 

This principal's evaluation strategy consists of a two- 
day process per evaluation. The first day he observes 
the teacher's classes and discusses them with the teach- 
er afterward. Three days later he does a full-day formal 
observation and evaluation. He also uses clinical super- 
vision data collection charts, which he has adapted for 
his own use. He admits that he spends far more time 
with the new teachers than with the experienced ones 
whose classes are functioning well. 

In addition, this principal talks to all his teachers in the 
staff room in the morning, during lunch, and after 
school. Staff meetings, which are held in the mornings 
before class or at noon three times a month, focus on 
strategies to deal with specific children. 

James believes that his teachers are too busy to be 
engaged in peer coaching. 

Tom Swenson: William Hatfield junior High 
School 

For Tom, the only effect of the provincial policy on 
teacher evaluation was increased clarification of exist- 
ing policy. In Tom's experience the school board was al- 
ways supportive of any teacher supervision initiatives 
and provided substitute teachers whenever necessary 
for such activities as peer observation and visitations to 
other schools. Tom feels that the numerous inservices 
about teacher evaluation, as well as the fact that the 
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school system policy and philosophy were developed 
collectively, effectively prepared the administrators for 
the task of evaluation. Tom also took graduate courses 
in clinical supervision as well as curriculum and in- 
struction. 

Tom administers a fairly large school by rural stan- 
dards. He teaches about 20% of the time. Initially he 
had only one vice-principal to share the evaluation load 
and found that he could not keep up. Now he has two 
vice-principals, which has made the task achievable. 
Time still remains the most limiting factor for him. 

Tom approaches evaluation from a team perspective. 

At the beginning of the year the three administrators 
decide on an evaluation schedule, making sure that 
each one is involved in supervising a spectrum of sub- 
ject areas rather than supervising exclusively in one 
area. Tom has several evaluation models and data col- 
lecting instruments that he discusses with his evalua- 
tion team and from which they are free to choose what 
is most suitable for them. 

Tom uses student performance as an indicator of pro- 
gram performance and as background information on 
how well students are performing in different classes, 
to get a "better idea of what's going on in the school." 

Tom firmly believes that teacher evaluation is a part of 
a larger process and that teacher supervision does not 
necessarily mean being in the classroom. Other contacts 
with teachers include subject area meetings, small, in- 
formal meetings that are held as needed in addition to 
the monthly staff meeting. Tom also spends as much 
time as he can in the staff room and in the hallways. He 
makes an effort to be in the staff room early in the 
morning and to talk with as many teachers as possible. 

Tom has discussed peer supervision with his staff and 
some interest was expressed. However, he feels that 
such activities cannot be imposed by the principal, but 
must be initiated by the teachers themselves. Support 
in terms of substitute teachers would be available if the 
teachers did propose a plan. 

Dick Magnusson: Raintree Elementary School 

Like Tom, Dick noted that the school district already 
had a policy in place prior to the provincial policy and 
the only effect the provincial policy had was increased 
clarification of the existing policy. In his view, the coun- 
ty has good programs for professional development, in- 
cluding opportunities to observe other teachers. 
Teachers are chosen to participate on the basis of what 
they are observing and their philosophy on teaching 
and learning. Teachers are sent to other schools to ob- 
serve innovative practices and the implementation of 
new practices such as whole language learning. 

His impression of the process district wide is that all 
principals have received training in evaluation and 
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some have even had postgraduate work. The evalua- 
tion process was extended to include principals about 
four years ago based on principles established by 
ASCD. The concept of evaluation now extends across 
all levels from the individual in the classroom to the 
whole school. 

Dick administers an elementary school with some real- 
ly good programs (as noted by others), and many pilot 
programs are started at his school. Dick noted that two 
teachers will be doing collaborative teaching next year. 
In his experience, the district ethos is directed to im- 
plementing new ideas and is backed up with rewards 
for teachers who are doing innovative things. Currently 
the district is working on meaningfulness in teaching, 
but there is substantial freedom in schools as to what 
will be emphasized. 

Dick feels that he has a progressive staff who are per- 
sonally motivated to learn. The staff are interested in 
program continuity and it is one of the current areas of 
discussion among staff. 

Dick approaches evaluation from a team perspective 
working with the assistant principal. At the individual 
level he tries to develop a comfort level. He uses a 
mutual supervision process of getting good ideas from 
each other. He finds that the process is not always as 
fruitful as it could be because teachers need time for 
reflection as well as working on what they are currently 
doing. 

Dick has discussed peer evaluation with the teachers. 
Although up to 40 administration periods are available 
to cover peer evaluations, he did not feel that this 
would be fruitful because the teachers are not trained 
as observers. 

William Hatfield Junior High School 

Background Information 

The school has about 30 teachers, a principal, and two 
vice-principals. There is a wide range of teacher experi- 
ence (2-25+ years). Teacher turnover is low. Class sizes 
are generally about 24 students. For a school of this size 
there is a considerable variety of program offerings. 

Administrators' Stories 

Tom Swenson: Principal 

Although Tom's views on evaluation are presented 
above, this section highlights his personal philosophy, 
in order to increase our understanding of the school 
context in relation to teacher evaluation. Tom stresses 
the concepts of school staff as a team and evaluation as 
an integral and integrated part of the educational pro- 
cess: 
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I think we make the mistake of looking at teacher evalua- 
tion in isolation. You have to look at it globally, as an edu- 
cational process. 

I always start from the perspective that what we are 
trying to do is make good teachers better, and make us a 
more effective and efficient organization. 

I think that's where you start: developing the feeling that 
you're in this together. That your problems are not just 
your problems in isolation. So if I've got a problem, I do 
not have to deal with it alone. 

I think an example I can give you is that with the adminis- 
trator's teaching assignments, the staff has requested that 
we keep our teaching assignments as low as possible, so 
that we can get in the classrooms as much as possible. 
Probably if we were to be criticized, and if the staff was to 
be critical of the administration, it would be that we do 
not spend enough time. And I take that as a complimen- 
tary criticism. 

Tom had master's level courses in clinical supervision 
as part of his graduate work in curriculum and instruc- 
tion. He did not see these courses as helpful in terms of 
making him a qualified evaluator at their completion, 
but he did find them helpful in enabling him to deve- 
lop his personal framework for evaluation: 

In isolation, I can't say that they were particularly helpful, 
but I think what they did is they helped solidify personal 
experience, personal philosophies, personal beliefs, and 
gave you another bag of tricks to be able to use, because 
every situation is unique and every staff member is uni- 
que. You have to be able to help them.... Well, I think the 
only thing I would emphasize as far as personal philoso- 
phy is the one that teacher evaluation is just a part of a 
larger process and that teacher supervision isn't necessari- 
ly being in the classroom ... I spend a lot of time in the 
staff room and in the hallways. In the morning I make an 
effort to visit with as many teachers as I can before school. 

Jerry Carpenter: Vice-Principal 
According to Jerry, there are two types of evaluation 
carried out in the school system: summative and forma- 
tive. To Jerry, summative evaluation is "something 
that's negative" while formative evaluation is con- 
sidered to be positive. Summative evaluations in the 
school system are always carried out by central office 
personnel and he feels that they are looked on critically 
by the person being evaluated as well as by the 
evaluators. Summative evaluations are used primarily 
to determine such things as permanent certification and 
dismissal. On the other hand, Jerry contends that forma- 
tive evaluation within the system is based on the 
premise that "I am a good teacher" and is meant to 
help a teacher improve on the skills she or he already 
possesses. 

Preconferences are not a part of the evaluation process 
in Jerry's school. However, Jerry does not see this as a 
problem and although he acknowledges "all that theo- 
ry stuff" that says that preconferences should be held. 



he does not think they are healthy for the teacher. Ac- 
cording to Jerry, a preconference is likely to result in an 
orchestrated lesson. 

As a new administrator, Jerry was not able to comment 
on exactly what approach he will take to formative 
evaluation but stresses that he will try to see all the 
teachers he has been assigned to evaluate at least twice 
a year. He hopes that evaluation is something that will 
be welcomed by the teachers in his school. Jerry 
believes it is important that he follow-up on his evalua- 
tions by acting as a facilitator so that the teacher can 
more readily act on the suggestions and recommenda- 
tions made by the evaluator. 

Jerry feels that it is not necessary for evaluators to take 
special courses. He assumes that administrators are 
given the responsibility of evaluation because of their 
ability to work with other people, and according to 
Jerry, "you do not give courses in working with other 
people, therefore, you do not give courses in evalua- 
tion." He sees evaluation as a tool that is used to ad- 
dress people's problems. 

Teachers' Stories 

Although the teachers were clearly divided on a num- 
ber of key issues, a characteristic pattern soon became 
discernible in the interviews conducted by the inter- 
viewers: 

1. the teachers had little knowledge of either the con- 
tent or purpose of the board's evaluation policy, 
thus missing the context for their own evaluation ex- 
periences; and 

2. the issue of drop-in evaluations was usually ad- 
dressed early in the interviews, giving the impres- 
sion that this subject must have been discussed 
among the teachers at some point in the past; their 
reaction to this issue seemed to be a shorthand rep- 
resentation of their beliefs about teacher evaluation. 

The teachers' views on evaluation and its relationship 
to the drop-in issue fell into three categories: 

1. critical of drop-in; 

2. qualified support of drop-in; 

3. supportive of drop-in. 

The three groups were approximately equivalent in 
terms of numbers of adherents, although the critics 
were more vocal than the supporters. 

Generally, those who were critical of the drop-in policy 
saw teacher evaluation in terms of teacher supervision 
or professional development. Those who gave qualified 
support to the drop-in policy generally talked of evalua- 
tion in terms of professional or employee account- 
ability, but beginning teachers saw a real need for 
supervision, guidance, professional development, and 
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thorough follow-up. Those who gave unqualified sup- 
port to the drop-in policy viewed evaluation in terms of 
political accountability and public relations, where un- 
less a teacher is really having problems the whole pro- 
cess becomes a formality and a pat on the back. 

Aside from the drop-in issue, most teachers had strong 
opinions about whether evaluators should be subject 
specialists. Although some teachers saw training in 
evaluation or supervision as essential, the majority em- 
phasized knowledge of subject area and substantial 
teaching experience as absolutely essential. 

Overall, the teachers felt that central office was suppor- 
tive of any professional initiative on the part of the 
teachers (in terms of providing substitute teachers or ar- 
ranging visits), but that teachers were too busy to in- 
itiate such action. Teachers from all three philosophical 
orientations also acknowledged the administration's ef- 
forts to use evaluation as a vehicle to give positive feed- 
back described as "ego-boost, a pat on the back." 

On the negative side, teachers from all three groups 
mentioned that they did not know the administration's 
purpose for evaluation (whether overall or at any 
specific time — "did my number come up or did some- 
body complain?") and depending on their beliefs about 
teacher evaluation, this caused varying levels of anxiety. 

A more detailed description of these issues appears 
below, as specific themes are described and analyzed. 

Analysis of Themes: Teacher Interviews 

As the interview transcripts were categorized, the fol- 
lowing four themes emerged: 

1. Teacher Orientation/Disposition Re Evaluation 
Feelings toward evaluation as done here 
Feelings about appeal procedures or postconference 
Image of teachers as projected by central office be- 
havior 

Teachers' awareness of policy 
Teachers' experiences of specific instances 

2. Purpose of Evaluation 

Teacher use of evaluation results 
Usefulness of evaluation for teachers 
What teachers need from evaluation 
Purpose of evaluation as defined by teachers 
Relationship between teacher and student perfor- 
mance 

What purpose central office has for evaluation (as 
seen by teacher) 

Relationship between teacher and central office as 
seen by teacher 

3. Major Issues in Evaluation for Teachers 
Critique of drop-in 

Support of drop-in 



Qualified support of drop-in 

Should evaluators be subject specialists 

4. Teachers' Suggestions 

Teachers' suggestions for improving the evaluation 

process in the school and school system 

Theme 1 : Teacher Orientation/Disposition Toward 
Evaluation 

The first subtheme, Feelings toward evaluation as done 
here ; derived from copious responses; indeed, many 
teachers returned to this subject several times during 
the interview as they developed their thoughts. Most 
refer to central office as being supportive of teachers. 
The positive feelings expressed about the evaluations 
experienced to date tended to be general and ranged 
from "harmless" to "I felt very good about the evalua- 
tion process." The negative comments tended to deal 
with specific issues and specific experiences of evalua- 
tions. The positive comments outnumbered the nega- 
tive. 

The rest of the subthemes comprise less numerous con- 
tributions. In the case of the second subtheme. Feelings 
about appeal procedures or postconference, comments were 
made primarily by those teachers who experienced 
some difference of opinion with regard to their evalua- 
tion report or who saw evaluation as supervision and 
therefore saw a need for extensive consultation be- 
tween the supervisor and the teacher. 

The responses constituting the third subtheme. Image of 
teachers as projected by central office behavior, were charac- 
terized not only by paucity, but also by vagueness. The 
teachers agreed that they did not get information about 
how central office wants them to act, or how central of- 
fice sees the teachers in "the overall scheme of things" 
from the evaluation or the evaluation report. Most 
teachers indicated that they had never consciously 
thought about "what central office thinks about their 
teachers," or about what expectations they have of the 
teachers. Most indicated that they got subliminal or sub- 
conscious messages about central office's view of 
"what it means to be a teacher here" from a variety of 
interactions with both levels of administration, both in 
informal and formal situations. When asked to inter- 
pret these observations, most teachers were unable to 
articulate these beyond using buzzwords such as teach- 
ers are professionals, facilitators of learning, and central 
office is supportive. 

The fourth subtheme. Teachers' awareness of policy, con- 
sists primarily of various guesses at what the policy 
might be or admissions of ignorance of the policy. The 
exceptions were individuals who had some reserva- 
tions about the process or product of their evaluation 
and consequently made a conscious effort to read the 
policy. 
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The last subtheme. Teachers' experiences of specific evalua- 
tion instances , yielded fewer responses than might be ex- 
pected. Speculation as to whether this was because of 
teachers' fear of being recognized in the report or 
whether fading memory was the cause are not par- 
ticularly fruitful without appropriate data; however, 
the pattern of responses received falls into these catego- 
ries: those remembering a bad experience; those remem- 
bering a first-year experience; and those remembering 
an unusual experience (where the evaluation did not 
follow the expected pattern). Generally, those who had 
normal experiences did not remember any details; in- 
deed, most had difficulty remembering how many 
times they were evaluated or when was the last time 
they were evaluated. 

Some comments from the teachers to illustrate the 
range of responses in the subthemes are given below. 

Feelings Toward Evaluation as Done Here 
Teachers generally agree that central office wants to be 
supportive. Evaluations are not used by central office 
to intimidate or manipulate teachers, but sometimes are 
used that way by school administrators. In specific in- 
stances, examples, or references, anxiety about evalua- 
tion is apparent. 

They foster, I think, a reverse feeling. Last year I had an 
evaluation done by a new vice-principal. And I was very 
upset about it. So I don't think — I think the process that 
this county uses, which I think is solidified in policy is not 
a good one. 

Well, we tend to joke around because it's your turn to be 
evaluated and they all kind of laugh. Especially when the 
superintendent comes in. Somebody usually goes around 
"Superintendent alert!" So everybody's on their toes. "Is 
he here to see me, or just the principal?" They all get a 
joke "Aw, it's your turn to be evaluated." I think it just 
depends on the teacher. They might take it as a way to im- 
prove their teaching, or they might take it that it's criti- 
cism of their teaching. Generally, I think, most of them 
receive it pretty well. 

You're just aware, of course, that they're there. You go 
"For God's sake you guys, behave, or I'll kill you!" You 
know, that sort of thing. You know, "Don't be total ani- 
mals, today!" 

I don't know if I was ever formally evaluated, but the 
deputy superintendent was in several times. Yeah, he 
would come in and sit and observe a class and then I think 
he tried to schedule it before a prep so then during the 
prep he would take time to go over the evaluation and 
provide both positive comments and where improve- 
ments could be made. In a very constructive way. I like 
that. 

They're not out very often. They evaluate when a person 
is coming up for their permanent contractor whatever. 
And if they're asked to come in and evaluate, they do so. 
And I think there's a certain number of visits that they 
have to pay our administrators and they check them off. 



And they're glad when they're over with. So, you know, I 
believe that's the extent. 

Feelings About Appeal Procedures or Postconference 
Those who disagreed with an evaluation thought the 
appeal procedure was ineffective, or made teachers 
look bad. 

Anti-drop-ins thought the postconference was inade- 
quately done: too long between evaluation and feed- 
back, or irrelevant feedback. 

Pro-drop-ins thought the postconference was fine: a pat 
on the back and not crucial. 

I think for a teacher, like a lot of us who really care about 
the profession, I think it's insulting to be treated, 
evaluated without anybody ever asking us what our inten- 
tion is. Where we're going and why we're doing what 
we're doing.... And then, you know, the county would like 
to say that we have a recourse because we can react in 
writing and so on. But, you know, so I did react in writing 
and so on, but again, no feedback to that, no response to 
that, it's just as if it goes into thin air ... And then later, this 
school has a chance for us to sit down with the adminis- 
tration and talk about things and I raised this issue and all 
I got, again, was a very defensive attitude that I was off- 
base. It was my problem. 

I perceive it as summative if they write it out and send a 
copy to the superintendent. I consider that summative. 
Now, sometimes, and on mine it said, "I look forward to 
visiting your class again sometime to see how things are 
going," and I think the argument was once made to me 
that it's not completely summative because it says that. 

But I just don't find that. 

You may get a rushed interview right after, and then a 
week, maybe two weeks down the road you get a form let- 
ter typed up giving you a very accurate, of course, descrip- 
tion of what your classroom was like. 

I think it's a very positive thing that they do. And they al- 
ways — they're really good at it because they always start 
off with what you're doing right. You know how they can 
do that? So that's good ... I mean, you say "Hurry up. It's 
my lunch time. Boost this evaluation!" And they always 
follow up with a written one some time later. It's usually 
quite a while. 

Image of Teachers as Projected by Central Office 
Behavior 

Teachers had difficulty answering this question. Teach- 
ers as professionals was the common answer, as well as 
"They are supportive." 

I think they're caught in the system. But the impression 
they give me is that a teacher is somebody who has to be 
watched. That teachers can be off-track and you have to 
be careful to make sure, as a central office person, they can 
justify that they have seen these teachers so they're cover- 
ed. So it's like being a worker and you have to check up to 
make sure the worker is working appropriately. That's the 
impression I get. I see a hierarchy that people don't like to 
talk about very often, but when that happens to you, all of 



a sudden you clearly see this level here and these people 
here are responsible for keeping tabs on these people here. 
And yet, I find it kind of silly, because with one visit last 
year and none the year before, they have really no idea 
how I'm reacting with kids or what hidden messages I'm 
sending to kids, or how well I'm preparing or — they don't 
have a clue. 

Impression of what teachers are like. I feel — I really ad- 
mire our central office people. Honestly. I feel that they do 
as much as they can for us. Because they have a strong 
opinion of teachers and the teachers that they have work- 
ing for them. And they're behind us always, all the way. 
That's the way I feel. That they are toward us. 

Okay. I think they view teachers as being very important. 
That's evident in that they don't come down with this con- 
descending sort of attitude. They're there just, I mean, 
they've been in the same sort of situations before. So, 
they're used to that. Okay? I think they're very — they try 
to be as positive as possible. And the role they see of teach- 
ers? Again, they're very important, you know, if they can 
help in any way to make the situation better, or make the 
teacher — help him grow, then they're there to do that. 
Rather than "Let's pick apart every little detail." I think 
they view it as a positive experience for us. So they're 
probably seeing us as "Let's see if we can just help you 
out. There's an area that may need developing." 

Gee. That's a tough one! I think they must make some- 
thing known somehow. But I guess it's not really stated. 
They always say "We appreciate your work in extracur- 
ricular and programs you developed" and things like that. 

Now that's interesting. I would assume like, yes, I know 
what they expect of me ... I've been here for so many 
years — I don't know how I did! It must be some other way 
entirely. It has to be. Although the evaluation process 
does, as well. You know, because they say — what they say 
that you're doing right obviously they're encouraging you 
to keep doing that, so I don't know if they even say what 
is expected of us or whether it's through all the cur- 
riculum stuff that we get and all the professional develop- 
ment we get, we know what we're supposed to do. I don't 
know! That's a good question. I don't know where I know 
that from. 

Teachers' Awareness of Policy 

Few teachers were aware; usually only those who dis- 
agreed with their evaluation made a point of looking 
up the policy. 

Because I was so annoyed about all this, I went and read 
the policy for this in the county, and I notice that they set 
down in detail the sort of things people look at. Certainly 
the one that was done last year was not done in a formal, 
organized way. 

I don't think it's ever been mentioned to me or discussed 
in front of me that the policy is every three years and for a 
new teacher it's ... 

No. I thought that they had to — I'm familiar with it, but 
I've forgotten. Don't they have to evaluate us once every... 
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Teachers' Experiences of Specific Instances 
When evaluations were routine, teachers often could 
not even remember how many times they were 
evaluated. 

Anti-drop-ins often recalled specific instances of an un- 
satisfactory evaluation process. Recent and established 
teachers often recalled evaluations from their rookie 
year(s). 

You're glancing over to make sure you're doing the right 
thing. Trying to get what their impression is of the class. I 
don't know what they were looking for. What techniques, 
or if they were just getting an overall impression of my 
teaching ability. 

That's why I'm so keen about this clinical supervision, be- 
cause the way the county does it there is no precon- 
ference. You're caught by surprise. Somebody arrives. 
Therefore, it becomes a very poor situation. Because you 
have no idea when the person coming in, what they're 
looking at, or what their agenda is, or what their impres- 
sions are. And therefore you're completely at the mercy of 
their perceptions. So in my case I was very happy with the 
class that I taught. Because I knew the context. And yet 
the person who evaluated it was thinking that they didn't 
know what my objective was for the class. So we were just 
talking different — we were not on the same wavelength at 
all. 

And I think somebody came in — I can't remember! I think 
somebody came in maybe last year or the year before. But, 
since then I've hardly had any. 

My experiences with evaluations were very positive. It's 
nice to have that feedback. 

The first evaluation I had was more on discipline. I was 
having problems with discipline ... Actually my first 
evaluation was probably the best. It's where I learned 
more than any other evaluation I've ever had ... Well, it 
was geared exactly to me. 

Theme 2: Purpose of Evaluation 

Teacher Use of Evaluation Results 

Most often teachers' attitude was to "file-and-forget-it," 

unless there were some relevant suggestions. 

The pro-drop-ins reported that they liked to read the 
reports for positive feedback, compliments, and as an 
ego boost. 

Not that the evaluation was negative. You know, I have a 
lot of letters if I ever decide to go to another job that are 
great letters. 

I always keep them on file but as actually to the content of 
them, you know, those things that I perceive as being posi- 
tive I just make a mental note and file it and make sure 
that if I too feel they're positive kinds of things, I try to 
make sure that I keep incorporating them into my teach- 
ing process. If there are things that I perceive as either 
negative or some direction for changing something, I con- 
sider them within the context of the program I'm teaching, 
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and the kids and the curriculum and if I feel it's legiti- 
mate, I try to accommodate. If I don't feel it's legitimate, I 
make it a point to go back and say, you know. I'm doing 
this way because ... and hopefully there is that amount of 
independence in the teacher to make those kinds of 
decisions. 

Well, I get it. It's confidential labeled to me. They must 
have a copy at the office. I haven't really been too con- 
cerned about that. Maybe someone should be. I never 
thought of that. But I have them on file someplace and I'm 
sure that confidentiality is kept. I don't have any doubts 
about that. 

I think in some ways it's a rubber stamp, I guess unless 
there are problems. I suppose if some parent or someone 
said 'Tm concerned" then they would come in, but ... 

Usefulness of Evaluation for Teachers 
New teachers more often than any of the other teachers 
reported receiving useful suggestions, especially from 
John Chamberland, the deputy superintendent 

The anti-drop-ins found the evaluations generally use- 
less. 

The comments from the rest of the teachers ranged 
from "nice"; to "irrelevant"; some teachers found the 
idea that a nonsubject specialist was giving them recom- 
mendations "offensive" or "insulting." 

I certainly read them right away. And in one case, it was 
very useful to me. I think earlier on here, I felt that I was 
having some difficulty and so on, and the report did help 
me. Since then, I found that after the first reading, I filed 
them in my own file and I hardly ever, I don't think I've 
ever used them. 

They were helpful, but I think they were things I pretty 
much knew already. What bothered me was why they 
kept — why were they there if everything was positive? 

You know, the letters, there's nothing that I could — I read 
them over. Okay, what are they saying I should work on? 

What Teachers Need from Evaluation 
In discussing this topic, most teachers said they needed 
feedback, but this meant different things to different 
people: some said specific feedback from a specialist 
would be great, but not on an evaluation report. 

I know they're really busy because they have all the other 
schools and all the other teachers to evaluate. But it would 
have been nice as a first-year teacher to get a little bit more 
feedback. 

I felt that maybe they would have helped if they'd come 
back in a few more weeks to see if those things were, if I'd 
implemented them, if they were working. 

Again, him being so busy, too, doing everybody else's 
evaluations, it's tough for him to get back for more feed- 
back. And I think it's maybe my responsibility also, if I 
need some more feedback, then maybe I should have gone 
to him more. 



A peer supervision — that's not common in the county. 
Tremendous defensiveness about that. Teachers are not 
very excited about that, on the whole, I don't think. 

My personal preference is to more peer type evaluation. 
People who are generally familiar with the curriculum 
and the program of studies in more depth, I think, would 
be more useful from a point of view that you can see how 
you're addressing curriculum and issues. 

I would hope that our administration knows what they're 
doing. Knows what each one of us is doing. I know 
they're always — they don't come in and officially evaluate 
all of the time, but they walk in the halls and kind of slow 
down, see what you're doing kind of thing. Which I think 
is excellent. I think that's really important. They have to 
know. 

Purpose of Evaluation as Defined by Teachers 
Anti-drop-ins generally indicated that the purpose of 
evaluation should be to facilitate professional develop- 
ment, to be able to try new ideas and to consult with 
other knowledgeable professionals. 

The pro-drop-ins stressed accountability: "It's their 
right as employer, everybody needs to be checked up 
on, they are accountable to greater powers". 

I don't feel that's anything they shouldn't be doing as a 
boss, or as someone that is supposed to be knowing what 
we're doing. I think that's sort of a right that they have. 

Well, I think their purpose should be fairly in line with 
that. To assist the teachers. Unless the teacher's incom- 
petent and not doing his job. And I still feel there should 
be some effort made at counseling and saying "Look, this 
should be done, and this should be done by a certain 
length of time." If it's not done, well then termination is 
the course that they should follow. But I think evaluation 
should be to make sure that things are going well. If it's 
not, assist and make an effort to see that it does go well, 
and then if that fails, replacement I guess. 

And you're never made aware of that. Ever. You don't 
know whether you've come up on the checklist; you've 
had a parent phone and said, "You better get into that 
classroom. She's pounding my little boy." You're never 
aware of that. And I suppose a person would feel — if a 
person came to your door and said, "Look, your number 
has come up" and made light of it and you just said, "Well 
come on in. Let's get it over with" or whatever. But you 
are never made aware of it. I think it can be a tool that is 
used. And again. I'm speaking of someone who was a 
new teacher coming in and the administration, of course, 
is uncertain of them, as a staff member, they've not 
worked with them before. And I know this one particular 
person was having trouble with the kids but she was 
frightened out of her mind! And visit after visit after visit. 
It became a persecution that she added to her stress load 
... And the antagonism. And I really don't think that she 
would have quit if there had been steps before the harass- 
ment steps. Luckily that doesn't happen to everyone, but 
our stress loads are different, too. 
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I think if there's a weakness there, that's the weakness. I 
think evaluation has to have some purpose. Some gain for 
both parties. I think the relationship is essentially a weak 
one. There needs to be some strength to it. It's an am- 
biguous one. Someone's doing it because they have to do 
it. You know? And the other party isn't aware of the 
reasons behind doing it. So everybody feels uncomfort- 
able about it. Maybe that's not a good analysis of it, but ... 

Relationship Between Teacher and Student 
Performance 

The teachers appeared to treat this question as a proxy 
for role of the teacher : most talked about "facilitator of 
learning" and described it in such terms as: "I present 
the stuff, but the responsibility for learning is with the 
student; teachers should not be evaluated on the basis 
of student performance." 

I have been of concerned that people look at my marks 
and make comments either and even once they made a 
positive comment that my students did better than the 
provincial average and that worried me more than if they 
hadn't said that, because I didn't feel as though it was me, 
it was just that I had a good class. I thought. Oh, oh, if 
they think it's that I'm good because they're higher, what 
would they think if they were lower? I didn't feel that I 
could take credit for that. Or be made responsible for it. 

I'm still trying to figure out exactly what teaching is and 
what makes a good teacher and I think it's so easy, I 
mean, I really feel that I could make my class average to 
up or down at will. I could create a test that would give a 
high average or a low average. And then when it comes to 
the provincial exams I could drill my students to that 
exam. I think, you know, marks are sort of a useful little 
thing now and then, but they do take us off the point. I 
haven't figured out — I haven't thought about it enough, 
the connection between marks and learning, I don't think 
it's that direct. 

I'm basically a facilitator of kids' learning. Kids are going 
to leam if they want to and I try to make the situation 
available for kids so that they can leam on their own, I 
guess. I'm there for the kids if they need to discuss things, 
to discuss ideas. 

Well, making sure that they have done, for example, the 
assignments that will help them achieve. And if they don't 
choose to do them, well I guess if you've done as much as 
you can, you know, phoning the parents and say "Well, 
look, so-and-so hasn't done their work." I mean, if you've 
done everything that you can think of possible, again, as I 
said before, it's up to the kid. The kid is basically respon- 
sible for what they're going to leam. And if they don't 
want to leam, they won't. 

What Purpose Central Office has for Evaluation (as 
Seen by Teacher) 

Generally teachers did not know what central office's 
purpose was or how it might have been communicated, 
but were prepared to discuss their assumptions or gues- 
ses about the overall purpose. 



The anti-drop-ins tended to see accountability to 
Alberta Education and taxpayers as the reason behind 
the evaluation process. 

The pro-drop-ins discussed two types of purposes: 
employee relations and monitoring: "to support teach- 
ers, to give positive feedback, to check up on them, par- 
ticularly on processes such as class control (right of 
employer); to keep their finger on the pulse, know what 
is going on." Teachers' voiced their major complaint: 
"We don't really know what their purpose is! Why are 
you here today?" 

I wish she had said "Hi, I'm just here to look at your class. 
Ignore me or whatever." She just sat there. I had to say to 
her, "What are you doing? Can I do something? What can 
I do for you?" You know? "Oh, I'm just going to stay 
here!" I thought it was wrong. If they want to pop in, like I 
say, unexpectedly, she should have said why I'm here. Be- 
cause I didn't know why she was sitting in a chair in the 
back of this room. 

I think it's part of their job to make sure that the position, 
the job I was hired for, that I am fulfilling my responsibili- 
ties and where possible, because they have much more, 
especially the deputy superintendent, has so much more 
experience than I do. 

In my first year, I don't know why, they never ever said 
anything negative, but think I had seven evaluations. 
Across the hall from me was another first-year teacher 
who had two. And I — I was very, very anxious about why 
was I being evaluated so much — I even came out and 
asked my administrator, you know "Is there a problem? Is 
there some reason why there's so many evaluations?" 

And they said "No." So I felt pretty anxious about why 
the person across the hall wasn't getting any and I was. 

Well, for central office I think it's probably just getting a 
handle of the situation in schools and seeing, "Hey, every- 
thing seems to be running fine here" or whatever. Just so 
that they feel comfortable and it also protects their persons 
as far as with the Alberta government. Saying "Okay, it's 
been done. We've done that." So that's their purpose. 

But I guess as a process I think there's a genuine concern 
of the administration at all levels in this county to see that, 
or to feel that the standard of instruction is at at least an ac- 
ceptable level and if there are concerns, to address the con- 
cerns.... You know, our administrators, generally, in the 
county are pretty public relations sensitive. So some of it 
may be in response to PR. But, and I guess if they feel it's 
important and I guess to a degree public relations is, so I 
would say those two things from a public relations point 
of view, that they can say that things are being done in an 
acceptable manner. 

I think outside the classroom, I think generally, evaluation 
has become an catchword in a lot of things because of the 
accountability type thing. I think certain types of evalua- 
tions are being overdone. Pressure from government and 
a perceived pressure from the public. And I'm not sure 
whether it's there or not. 
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But I think the administrators — their purpose of it is not 
the same as mine. This is what I've said. So what they 
want to get out of it then the drop-in is perfect. 

Relationship Between Teacher and Central Office for 
Teacher 

The relationship was described in somewhat paternalis- 
tic terms: "They are supportive of us, they look after 
us — if we need materials or subs they'll provide." Fol- 
low-up questions indicated that teachers did not take 
the initiative often to avail themselves of the opportuni- 
ty to engage in professional development activities 
such as interschool visits. Lack of time was the most fre- 
quently stated reason. The vocal anti-drop-ins, who 
stressed their professionalism, tended to extend their 
professional development by taking university courses. 

But I think that, in terms of overall goals, I would say that 
teachers and central office staff are really consistent. I 
think school administrators have a little more difficulty 
and I don't know why that is. Partly the strain of being on 
the front line. I'm sure. Partly that. 

And sometimes — and we're free to do this, but I just never 
have time. I'd love to go and evaluate, or not evaluate, sit 
in with some of the other teachers that are teaching the 
subject areas in our county. And that's a way of evaluat- 
ing yourself, too, I think. 

Okay. Well, with the administrators directly in the school, 
they've got a legitimate concern as far as the development 
of the kids and you know we're very free to share ideas 
with the administrators. We're not in a "them and us" 
situation. It's all of us working together. Even the head of- 
fice, as far as the superintendents, they're very willing to 
listen to ideas that we have. And from that point of view 
it's good. 

They like to keep in touch. It's so different because Jack, 
the superintendent, for example, will walk down the hall 
and many kids will stop and talk with him and know him 
and to me that's just amazing. So when he comes into the 
classroom, they don't freeze up. 

I feel it's very little us against them. I do really feel that 
they're there to try and help you. I think our central office 
is very pro-teacher, too, as opposed to being pro-board. 
And in that way I feel very respected. 

Theme 3: Major Issues in Evaluation According to 
Teachers 

Critique of Drop-in 

Those who see evaluation as professional development 
want more in-depth, consultative evaluation where 
both sides participate as full-fledged professional 
partners. 

When I was first here, and I was new, and I think the per- 
sonality of the superintendent who was then assistant su- 
perintendent, his visit to my class was so mild, so 
pleasant, and his report was so flattering, that I guess I 
would be one of the people who'd say at that time I 
thought the drop-in was fine. And I have said that in the 



past. But, you know. I'm now further along and I think dif- 
ferently and I don't feel that that's right. That's why I like 
this clinical supervision so much because that would give 
me some control over being able to say "This is what I'm 
attempting to do." 

Definitely cut out the surprise arrival at the door. I would 
say definitely cut out the attempt to write a global evalua- 
tion after two visits that's final. 

I would say the majority of teachers dislike the drop-in. I 
think they would dislike something else more, though. 

And that is the evaluator who says 'I'm coming to see you 
Monday." And they don't show up. And this happens. I 
know in the school that I was in, that happened a lot. And 
I'm not sure — I wouldn't want to allocate blame, because 
I'm not sure what it is a function of. A lack of adminis- 
tration time, maybe. I don't know. Lack of good planning, 
but it's certainly something. I know there were four teach- 
ers in that school that were extremely stressed out. 

Although I know of one teacher who at any given time 
can recognize all the vehicles of the central office staff. 

And faithfully, every day, checks the parking lot! And has 
a window, and when she came to the school, was extreme- 
ly pleased that she had a street-side window. So she could 
watch. 

I think also the type of evaluation that I felt worked better 
was where there was some advance notice given out. I felt 
that it helped the person who was being evaluated. You 
sometimes get someone showing up blind, and there's an 
intimidation factor because it takes away from possibly 
the approach that you want to ... you know, you're going 
to somebody's expectations sort of off the cuff. 

I would like to invite, you know? I wish I could — I guess 
that's not really evaluation, but I wish I could feel free to 
say "There's good things happening in my classes and I'd 
like you to come." Not just for me but to see the whole 
program rather than just my evaluation. But, it's unnerv- 
ing, for sure. I guess, I don't know how else you could do 
it, I suppose. 

Drop in visits? I think they're the biggest disadvantage 
there is as a teacher. You never know what happened to 
the teacher the night before in terms of being prepared or 
unprepared for class. Sometimes that could have an effect 
on their particular evaluations. 

Support of Drop-in 

The implied feeling was that if you don't support drop- 
in, you have something to hide — you are not a com- 
petent teacher. 

Many teachers in this group stated, explicitly and im- 
plicitly, that they did not want any more involvement 
than what is presently in place: "if you're not absolute- 
ly bombing out, it's a short-term pain, you'll get a good 
report anyway, so why sweat it? if I knew they were 
coming I'd feel I have to prepare." 

The most common argument in support of drop-in 
was: "If teachers knew ahead, they'd prepare the lesson 
of the year — to fool the evaluator." Three interesting im- 



plications arise here: (a) the purpose of evaluation is to 
check up on teachers; (b) They ordinarily do not teach 
as well as when they are performing for the evaluator; 
and (c) teachers have to be monitored even in terms of 
the basics of teaching. This self-conscious image of 
themselves as teachers appears to be at odds with the 
image of the teacher as a professional who takes per- 
sonal responsibility and initiative not only to be profi- 
cient at the basics, but also for such things as 
innovative approaches and responsiveness to student 
needs. 

It is apparently not unusual for teachers to think of 
themselves as employees who have something to hide 
and of evaluators as people charged with the responsi- 
bility of discovering what they are hiding. Schlechty 
(1991) describes this attitude as a teacher phenomenon: 

One of the unfortunate consequences of what I have else- 
where referred to as the 'Trias of educators toward in- 
dividualistic explanation" (the tendency to attribute the 
cause of all events to individual actions) is that educators 
have been much more attentive to the evaluation of per- 
formers than they have to performance itself. It is com- 
monplace for educators to speak of improvement-oriented 
evaluations, but in practice most educators view evaluation as 
a punitive tool used to demonstrate who is inadequate at doing 
what. (p. 2112) 

I guess it's probably the best way in that they're getting a 
sampling of classes at random because if you knew in ad- 
vance that they were coming then I suppose it's got ad- 
vantages because then you can prepare in the best way. 

But I think it's more of a truer reflection of how you're 
doing, or what your teaching style is like and if you 
prepare for something and you do your best lesson well 
then and you know that, for example, someone is coming 
in to evaluate you, then you might not have any areas that 
really are showing that you need improvement. 

The administration from the office just pops in. I guess 
that would be good. I guess it would give you a truer rep- 
resentation. You know? "Is she ready all the time?" Not to 
make up a lesson of the year. I don't think — I wouldn't 
ever have it "I'm coming on Thursday, period six." Be- 
cause let's face it, any teacher's going to make the lesson 
of a year for that one day on period six. I think most 
would. And why not? You don't ever even get a true rep- 
resentation. Once they were in there, I wouldn't walk out 
and get a coffee and walk back in. Which I've done! "You 
guys get going on that and I'll go get my coffee and I'll be 
right back." You wouldn't do that. 

I think most of time he just dropped in. Which is good, be- 
cause then you're not preplanning for an evaluation. He 
can see on a day-to-day basis what you're doing, without 
my taking the entire night to make sure it's the perfect les- 
son. Whereas it's the way I'm teaching every day. And 
that is good. Because even though I don't think you would 
plan to do that, you would, just because it is an evaluation. 

Oh, the drop-in doesn't bother me. In fact. I'd rather. Be- 
cause then I sleep the night before! If I knew somebody 







was coming, I would be paranoid, you know? I'd rather 
see them at my door and say "Come on in." 

I think the drop-in process is the best for evaluation. Oh, 
definitely. I mean, I can be so — you know, you can 
prepare and prepare and prepare and have the best lesson 
in the world if you know in advance that this is coming. 

But that's not an evaluation of your overall teaching skills. 

I don't know, maybe it's an incentive for everybody to 
prepare all the time. I don't know. 

Qualified Support of Drop-in 

The supporting arguments are similar to those of the 
supporters: "Central office has the right to do this; drop- 
in prevents canned lessons," but this group had reserva- 
tions in cases of beginning teachers. They suggested 
that more professional development and follow-up is 
needed and that the drop-in approach might add more 
anxiety. 

It seems to me that being a first-year teacher that you're 
on the spot when they come in. So it's hard to get another 
impression, if your mind is just racing. Because you're 
kind of there for your next year's contract and you're on a 
firing line here, so to speak, so ... Sometimes it's a shock 
because you don't know. They just show up and they 
walk in, which is good too. But also at times it's better if 
they were announcing their presence even the day be- 
fore.... Then I think the pressure comes off a little bit if 
they don't just show up. It's just like kind of a shock for a 
few minutes. 

If I wanted someone to come in and view me because I felt 
"Well, I wonder if I could improve on this area some 
way?" If I could encourage them to come and view me 
and give me some feedback on that, then perhaps I would 
want to know when they were coming and I could set my 
lesson up with that in mind and then get that specific feed- 
back. But because the system isn't set up that way, where 
I'm approaching them to come in to view me that way, to 
me, I don't see an advantage in having them set a date. 

They came in and said "Guess what" but I don't know. 

I'm okay with it now. I didn't used to be. It used to be 
quite a frightening thing. 

Should Evaluators be Subject Specialists? 

The overwhelming response to this question was Yes! 

In addition to subject area expertise, teachers also iden- 
tified considerable teaching experience as a require- 
ment. About half the teachers said that evaluation 
training is needed also. The exception were two people 
who said that subject expertise was not important as 
long as the evaluator had vast and varied teaching and 
evaluative experience. 

Maybe trying to get people who are in your subject area 
would be good. You know? Sort of, this person is sort of 
language, this person is sort of math — someone who has 
an idea. Perhaps someone who's been in the classroom 
recently, too. But unfortunately you don't get that "Excuse 
me, when was the last time you were in a junior high class- 
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room with 28 grade 8s?" Well, you kind of go "Sure. I real- 
ly think your comments are valid!" 

You know, the constraints that are on their time are not 
something that I can gauge. And I'm certainly not 
prepared to judge it. One aspect that I judge really harshly 
is people coming in to evaluate things they know nothing 
about. I think it's dangerous and it's something if you 
were a teacher who deeply cared about the outcome of 
evaluation or you didn't have a continuous contract and it 
could impact your career, I think that's probably the most 
unprofessional thing that could ever happen. 

Teachers don't like people who are not clear in, I wouldn't 
say experts but, knowledgeable about the field. I think 
that they really despise that. I know they do. And it 
creates a lack of trust and a lack of respect that I think is 
really dangerous. 

I think so. They should, they don't need an in-depth know- 
ledge but they should know whether you know what 
you're talking about, first of all, I guess. But that would be 
a minor thing. Most of what they're evaluating is delivery 
and effectiveness and control and things like that. 

I think teaching experience is important. I think you have 
to be there to appreciate it. You can't do a job as a war cor- 
respondent from an office in a neutral country. I think to 
get the flavor of things, you have to have been there. And 
you have to, I think, have observed several different teach- 
ing styles. Everyone doesn't teach like you do and your 
method isn't the only way. There's some teachers that are 
effective and teach at a higher noise level than is good for 
me, but if good things come out of it, that's fine. 

I don't really think it matters because the process of teach- 
ing doesn't change that much with the subject area. You 
know, there's certain mechanics in teaching that work. Or 
that most teachers follow. 

Well, they've got to be master teachers themselves. 

There's no doubt about that. I think they should have to 
have a lot of teaching experience before they can be 
qualified to evaluate someone else. I wouldn't want some- 
body straight out of university evaluating me. I'll tell you 
that right now! That would make me nervous! 

I remember one time I was evaluated by someone who 
did not really have any background in my field. My area. 
And they were teaching a very concrete subject and I was 
teaching a very abstract subject. Now, it's not that they 
made any terribly negative comments, but some of their 
suggestions I felt were inappropriate. 

I think prior teaching experience is essential. Now, if 
you've been teaching with only very small class groups, to 
come into a class of 33 or 34 sometimes I feel is a little un- 
realistic as, the advice. Now that's not something I've ex- 
perienced, but it's something I would comment on. 

I really don't like being evaluated by someone who is not 
of my subject area. Knows nothing about the field I'm 
teaching. Maybe taught it a way back in grade 1 or some- 
thing, but they have a great deal of trouble then, trying to 
kind of relate or give me some constructive criticism or 
even discuss the areas that I'm dealing with. And also, the 



general trend sometimes is in administration to go to guid- 
ance people, and a lot of times these people who are 
evaluating you have never had a classroom larger than 
five. 

I'd kind of like to see more — I don't know how they'd do 
it, but more specialists come in. You know, to give you 
more helpful suggestions. 

Theme 4: Teachers' Suggestions 

Teachers' Suggestions for Improvement! Changes in the 
Process 

The pro-drop-ins were quite emphatic supporters of 
the status quo: "don't change anything," "this is ideal." 
The anti-drop-ins made numerous suggestions for in- 
tegrating evaluation and professional development. 

I think maybe announcing that they're coming in, just the 
day before, say "We're going to come by" so that you can 
maybe it's being more prepared or, just not so tense and 
nervous over the fact that they're all of a sudden jumping 
into your class. 

To be there more than just one period, because one period 
I don't think is a good evaluation of your teaching ability. 

Maybe the answer is having outside people being hired, 
like consultants almost, to do the evaluation. Let the ad- 
ministrators administrate. 

I think in the scheme of things, they [central office admin- 
istrators] don't need to come in unless things are getting 
tough. I know that if somebody's just not meant to be a 
teacher, I suppose, you know. And I think people are get- 
ting pretty good at it these days, to counsel people out of 
teaching. I think if the superintendent is in love with the 
idea of teaching, and he wanted to come in and observe a 
number of teachers, that would be appropriate too. But 
other than trying to sort of really get tough with some- 
body who shouldn't be a teacher, I don't see the need for 
the method that's used. 

I think the way it is right now is probably as close to the 
ideal as you can get. 

It would be like, what I want is more of a professional de- 
velopment type evaluation. Rather than an evaluation just 
for the sense that they're using it now. To evaluate my 
teaching. 

I'd like to see the administration in the school do a lot 
more of it. But it's the time! There's just no time. But 
they've got a better feel for what's going on in the whole 
school than somebody from central office coming over 
and doing it. I think that would be ideal. But it's just not 
practical. And I would like to see it done yearly, but again, 
the same thing. I went for six years, I think, without 
anybody coming in. 

Summary Notes 

The role of the teacher was not defined by the junior 
high school teachers directly, but came out through 
answers to the questions on the purpose of evaluation 
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as defined by teachers and the relationship between 
teacher and student performance. 

How teachers thought about themselves was closely re- 
lated to how they defined teacher evaluation. The anti- 
drop-ins defined evaluation as professional 
development. They therefore described the role of the 
teacher as subject specialist, professional, and 
autonomous adult who should not be patronized. They 
considered peer supervision to be a meaningful pro- 
cess. They also advocated that the relationship with ad- 
ministrators should be one of partnership. 

The pro-drop-ins defined evaluation as an account- 
ability check, a necessary process to ensure that teach- 
ers are doing their job. The teacher was described as an 
employee who should know the subject area, but needs 
help with teaching skills. The relationship with central 
office was described as employer-employee, whereby 
the central office administrator is there to help, almost 
like a father figure. 

Raintree Elementary School 

Background Information 

The school has 24 teachers including a principal and 
one vice-principal. There is a wide range of teacher ex- 
perience (1-24+ years). Teacher turnover is low and ap- 
proximately 80% of the teachers have worked in this 
school district only. There is a view that this is a special 
school in the county that attracts teachers from other 
schools. 

Administrator's Story 

Dick Magnusson: Principal 

Dick indicated that there was no training in the begin- 
ning for principals to conduct the teacher evaluations. 
However, he personally did not have any problems as 
he has a graduate degree with a major in clinical super- 
vision. As far as he could determine the impact of the 
policy on his school was negligible. 

He has one vice-principal who shares the evaluation 
load. Dick utilizes a team approach with his vice-prin- 
cipal. Who will evaluate whom is decided at the begin- 
ning of the year with each carrying an equal load, 
which is not onerous because of the low turnover of 
teachers in the school. He noted that according to the 
policy all new teachers are evaluated in their first year 
and the other teachers are evaluated every three years. 
Consequently, eight teachers will be evaluated this year. 

The process is started with a preconference with each 
teacher and they set the time for the observations (a 
minimum of four over two weeks). However, for a vari- 
ety of reasons it is difficult to adhere to the schedule. 

He recognizes the problem of time constraints and indi- 
cated that not everyone has a minimum of four observa- 



tions. But regardless of how many observations occur, 
he looks for good things. 

When the evaluations are completed the principal and 
the vice-principal share evaluations prior to the 
postconference interview with the teachers. The teacher 
is then provided with a rough draft of the report and he 
sits and discusses it with the individual before writing 
the formalized report. When the formal report is sub- 
mitted to the individual, if she or he is not satisfied 
there is an appeal process available and he has 
reworded part of an evaluation report as a result of an 
appeal. Although this was how he conducted the teach- 
er evaluations, he noted that not everyone pursued the 
same procedures and he has noticed differences among 
administrators. 

He is strongly supportive of evaluation activities and 
noted that he evaluates the support staff as well. The 
evaluation policy also extends to principals, and he was 
evaluated by the superintendent last year. 

He sees his leadership style as consensus building. Staff 
meetings are for decision making and he works toward 
ownership by the teachers. He says that the teachers 
have ownership of the teacher evaluation process. He 
sees his role as a facilitator and allows for risk taking. 

He thinks an ideal teacher should be innovative, well- 
organized, punctual, and set a good example for stu- 
dents that contributes to the hidden curriculum. The 
ideal teacher is also a team player, a giver, and enjoys 
children. He looks for a student-centered approach in 
teaching and looks for children involved in many ac- 
tivities. 

He describes his school as having an active public rela- 
tions program with an informal parents' advisory com- 
mittee that meets fairly regularly for information 
purposes. There is an open-door policy at his school, 
and he sees the school providing a positive contrib- 
ution to the community as indicated by the many posi- 
tive comments from parents. 

When asked to explain how student input is used in the 
evaluation process, he indicated that he observes stu- 
dents and assesses their feedback to the teacher, looks 
at examples of students' work, and focuses on what stu- 
dents have done. He made a big point that he looks at 
the classroom walls for students' work. He 
downgrades teachers who use "fancy posters." 

When asked about board participation, Dick described 
the process of the board or administration workshops 
and the "think tanks" that bring forward recommenda- 
tions for the coming year. The description he gave of 
the process was essentially the same as the deputy 
superintendent's description. 
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Jean Fisher: Vice-Principal 
Although her views are essentially the same as the 
principal's and she is highly supportive of the team ap- 
proach, Jean sees her role slightly differently. She sees 
her role as a facilitator rather than an evaluator and 
takes a positive approach of providing assistance when 
teachers are having difficulties. She feels that it is im- 
portant to get to know each other. This belief is sup- 
ported in her perception of herself as a networker 
among teachers in die school. 

She also noted that she does her homework. When she 
had to evaluate a first-year special education teacher, 
she talked to friends in special education. She recog- 
nized that there is a different nature of a special educa- 
tion classroom but she found it a good experience. 

According to Jean, who came from another school dis- 
trict three years ago, the evaluation procedures have 
been successful because of the exceptional superinten- 
dent in this district. His role in implementation is excel- 
lent because he evaluates principals and vice-principals 
as well, which is in keeping with the whole philosophy 
of feedback and dual ownership. She is willing to try 
things because of the strong sense of trust in him. 

Her ideal teacher is a strongly student-centered person 
who is open to growing with their children. The ideal 
teacher is also one who is a learner as well and reflec- 
tive in practice. 

Teachers' Stories 

The elementary teachers are quite divided in their per- 
ceptions of the evaluation policy, both in the purposes 
and the impact. Most take the process seriously: "I 
think that teachers need to be evaluated." However, a 
few others indicate that they do not take the procedure 
seriously. One suggested "I don't think anybody takes 
it too seriously." But most feel that it is "integral part of 
becoming a new teacher." Those who have experienced 
difficulty found the process especially helpful and fair, 
as noted by one individual: "I know the time I had 
some problems, he didn't write up the final letter until 
he helped me out." 

Not only are the teachers divided in their beliefs about 
the policy, but also on their personal experiences. Al- 
though most are positive or neutral about the process, 
for some the process is stressful for a variety of per- 
sonal reasons and/or organizational reasons. 

The majority would not recommend eliminating the 
evaluations, but they have a variety of recommenda- 
tions for improving the process. 

Analysis 

Knowledge of the Policy 

Although most of the teachers were aware of the exist- 
ence of the policy handbook and the section on teacher 



evaluation, few teachers had any understanding of the 
intent of the teacher education policy at either the 
provincial or local level. As would be expected the new 
teachers were aware that they would be evaluated, as 
expressed in the following: 

I was not aware of such a policy when I first came on staff, 
but I was aware of the existence of the county policy hand- 
book. However, as a result of my university experience I 
did expect evaluations to occur. 

Of those that did, they pointed out the unrealistic 
aspects of the policy, for example, "the need for a tidy 
classroom" because the expectation may not fit with ob- 
served activities. Some suggested that the physical en- 
vironment should not be part of the evaluation. They 
also considered it unrealistic to evaluate teachers on the 
basis of "neatness of student work and dress." The 
degree of lesson planning, according to the handbook, 
was also considered unrealistic. In general, teachers felt 
that they did not have time to read the handbook and 
put this task as a low priority in comparison with other 
duties. 

Purpose of the Policy 

Although the majority were aware of the purpose of 
the policy, many had not read the policy manual and 
were not aware of the specifics on which they would be 
evaluated. A few had read the policy as a result of this 
study. 

The teachers varied in their opinions on the purpose of 
the policy. However, the majority described the pur- 
pose of the policy in terms of accountability. Other pur- 
poses noted would fall under the categories of personal 
development and public relations. Under account- 
ability the teachers describe the purpose as the prin- 
cipal making sure "that we are doing the right thing," 
"doing my job," "doing a capable job," and "keeping 
people from being dead wood." One individual de- 
scribed it as "He knows what is going on behind closed 
doors." Others were more specific and stated "being 
held accountable for what you are doing in teaching 
the curriculum," and "checking to make sure people 
are following the curriculum and teaching what they 
should be teaching." This view is captured in the fol- 
lowing: 

I expect the administration to come in to view what I am 
doing in my classroom or discuss with me what I am 
doing in my classroom for the specific grade that I am 
working at and at that particular time and being 
evaluated on one of those components. 

The teachers also see the purpose of the policy to deter- 
mine personal and professional competency. It is a 
"means to check classroom discipline and control and 
the teacher's rapport with the students," and much 
more: 
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Teacher evaluation for the interviewee is equated with the 
task of observing staff to determine their pros and cons, 
strengths and weaknesses. It includes teaching styles, 
teaching methods, as well as curriculum content of their 
lessons. 

The policy statements are seen as "guidelines for 
monitoring effectiveness" and "judging how effective 
you are." The purpose is seen as ensuring that teachers 
will be working with quality people 

to ensure that they have the appropriate background and 
knowledge base and teaching styles in order for them to 
be an effective teacher in order to avoid the possibility of 
becoming deadwood teachers. Evaluation serves to force 
teachers out of their ruts and to consider different ap- 
proaches. 

Some teachers, approximately a third, identified public 
relations as being one of the purposes of evaluation. 

This view is captured in the following responses: 

in the public's opinion that maybe some teachers are fall- 
ing down in some areas and so we need to be able to talk 
to these people and say that we evaluate teachers and they 
are not falling down in these areas. 

to placate the public who may view the profession as fall- 
ing down in some areas. 

brings out the good points of teachers in response to the 
public's concerns about slipping teaching standards. 

Individuals often gave more than one response to the 
question on the purpose of the policy. In addition to 
monitoring for effectiveness they saw the evaluations 
as an opportunity for "personal improvement" and 
"improvement in teaching strategies" through "feed- 
back on performance." 

A few described the purpose from a more personal per- 
spective of reward and praise as a "pat on the back" 
and "warm fuzzies" or as "letting me know the expecta- 
tions of employment." 

The Process 

Teachers can be divided into three categories in terms 
of the usefulness of the evaluations. The first group of 
individuals, who speak positively of the experience, are 
teachers who experienced difficulty of some type in the 
classroom. They describe the process "as one of assis- 
tance and support." Teachers were allowed to choose 
the time and subjects for observation and after each les- 
son there was a beneficial discussion with useful sug- 
gestions. One teacher said: 

He would give me all kinds of suggestions and then I 
would try it and he would come back in a week or when- 
ever and he would say "Well how is this part going? How 
is this going?" And then he would watch the class, watch 
me teach, and he would say, "This really helps in the 
area." or "Maybe you could try this in this area." He was 
really good. 
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The teachers indicated that visits, the series of recom- 
mendations, and the follow-up visits to discuss the suc- 
cess of their implementation as well as to offer 
additional support helped them to survive. They spoke 
highly of all the assistance that they were provided. 

Other teachers who were not in difficulty also spoke 
positively of the involvement of the main office admin- 
istration in the evaluation process: 

And so is the superintendent. They're both great but they 
have definitely been of help.... They have a nice way of 
doing it. I've always enjoyed them when they come. You 
know you are going to get some help and some positive 
feedback rather than negative. They are both really good 
that way. 

The deputy superintendent is really involved in what goes 
on in the classroom. The superintendent looks more for 
how your rapport is with kids in the classroom, classroom 
atmosphere. What are your discipline methods, rather 
than what you are teaching. What is the content. He 
definitely looks more at that but I think that is just the 
kind of person he is. The other one is too, but he looks for 
"Are the children learning? Are they getting the mes- 
sage?" I think they are all pretty consistent in the things 
they look for. 

Another group of teachers see the process as an oppor- 
tunity for feedback, both positive reinforcement of the 
things that they did and suggestions for improvement 
or assistance if help was required in certain areas. They 
"read over and over the parts that they like and if there 
is a weakness" they act on it. 

The third group of teachers see the evaluations as a pro 
forma activity. The evaluations are held in little regard 
and are viewed of being of limited value or are seen as 
warm fuzzies. It is something that has to be done and 
so they do their performance. In their words "You 
teach for what you think they want to see." 

The Product 

When teachers were asked to describe the end product 
of the evaluation, most of the comments were neutral 
or negative. The letter is generally described as a run- 
ning history of the whole lesson describing what went 
on. The word trivial was used extensively in such com- 
ments as: trivial comments, trivializes the lesson ob- 
served, trivial to the point of inappropriateness, trivial 
and nitpicking. A couple suggested that they were not 
only trivial but inaccurate because they described some- 
thing that never happened. However, the product may 
be evolving. An individual who was evaluated within 
the last two years noted: 

In general up until my last one, I keep saying my last one 
because I thought that was the most thorough and the best 
one, and that was a whole variety of different things. In 
the written letter, it talked about everything from my 
physical setup of my room to the programs I'm running to 
student participation to whole kind of ... It was very 
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thorough. In the past I, I just felt like it was simply obser- 
vations and no, you know, you did this and then you did 
that and this many students and not too much as far as 
feedback ... and then his interpretations and comments 
about how he felt about my teaching was in there as well 
which I think is far more valuable than just telling me 
what I did, because I know what I did. 

When asked the disposition of the letters, teachers 
generally said that they read the good part over but 
then filed the letter away for no future purpose except 
possibly for job references. When asked what they 
thought central office did with the files they noted: "I 
just think they sit in the file. I really do." 

The Ideal Teacher 

Because the policy handbook places heavy emphasis on 
the characteristics of good teaching, the teachers were 
asked to describe the ideal teacher. They generally 
noted that teachers had to be competent, know- 
ledgeable, and have good classroom management 
skills. However, only two focused solely on profes- 
sional skills, or teachers as technocrats. The other 
focused more heavily on what could be described as in- 
terpersonal skills related to students. The following 
words and phrases demonstrate this theme: caring, 
patient, friendly, helpful, approachable, warm, compas- 
sionate, empathy, good rapport, respect for children, 
and sensitive to student needs. However, it was felt 
that an evaluation would be unable to fully address 
ideal teacher characteristics. 

Teachers ' Preference 

The first issue addressed by teachers was announced 
versus unannounced visits. The majority prefer the 
visits to be announced especially to prevent an inap- 
propriate visit, for example, test giving, showing film, 
and so forth. But a couple "prefer not to be all worked 
up about it and try to be something Y m not." 

They would like to keep the pre- and postconference 
but note that the process needs to be improved. Precon- 
ferencing is considered important for many teachers 
but especially for first-year teachers who may feel 
threatened by the situation. They believe that it is 
"good to discuss things beforehand on what kind of 
things they [administration] are going to be looking for 
and to allow the teacher an opportunity to say what 
they want the observer to look for." They suggest that 
it could be a more collaborative experience to help al- 
leviate teachers' apprehensions and make it more of a 
learning experience. 

To help me with what I am doing, whether or not it's my 
questioning technique, and so forth. 

Where I am at and what I need help in is what I want to 
be evaluated on. 

The teachers would also like more time spent on the 
postconference with discussion of constructive aspects 



that will help them improve their teaching. The 
scheduling of the postconference also needs to be ex- 
amined. The teachers would prefer that it not occur 
during their prep or lunch time. 

In terms of the evaluation team, the teachers would like 
to see more visibility of administrators, but in nonfor- 
mal ways in order to "get a clearer picture." Some sug- 
gested that senior administrators were not qualified to 
evaluate their activities "because they haven't been in 
classrooms and they really don't know how things 
function, and it's different today." Some would prefer 
"someone who has taught that grade or similar grade 
for a while." However, when asked if they would 
prefer peer evaluators, the majority said No, because 
they could be "too blunt and honest," because it could 
be "too risky for reasons of position and personality," 
and because of "potential conflict with the ATA code of 
ethics." The two positions would appear to be con- 
tradictory. Perhaps what they are saying is that they 
would like to work with another teacher but not one in 
their own school. 

In general the teachers would like to make the process 
and the product more meaningful to them. Besides the 
above suggestions for improving the process, they sug- 
gest that the letter contain constructive recommenda- 
tions with a time frame for a follow-up. 

Data Analysis 

Emergent Themes 

A number of themes emerged in the comparison of the 
site-specific themes of the two case studies. Although 
there are a number of shared themes across the two 
school levels, it is quite clear that teachers at the elemen- 
tary school tell different stories about evaluation than 
teachers at the junior high school. The following is the 
analysis of the themes. 

Theme 1: The Evaluation Model as Described by 
Central Office and Teachers 

The school district uses a school resource team model 
with the responsibility for supervision and evaluation 
resting primarily with the principals, and this model is 
line with the basic philosophy expressed by central of- 
fice. 

Agreement in both schools . Teachers generally agree that 
central office wants to be supportive. Some teachers at 
both levels also admitted to a great degree of anxiety 
about evaluations (some of the support for the drop-in 
practice stemmed from this — "I'd rather not know 
when they're coming"). 

Mentioned in one site only. Some teachers at junior high 
agreed that evaluation is not used to intimidate or 
manipulate teachers by central office, but sometimes is 
used that way by school administrators (examples 



given, however, referred to other schools, not the junior 
high). 

Theme 2: Awareness of Policy 

Agreement in both schools . Although most of the teachers 
were aware of the existence of the policy handbook and 
the section on teacher evaluation, many had not read 
the policy and were not aware of the specifics on which 
they would be evaluated. Few teachers had any under- 
standing of the intent of the teacher evaluation policy 
either at the provincial or local level. New teachers ex- 
pected to be evaluated. 

Mentioned in one site only. At the junior high, only those 
who disagreed with their evaluation made a point of look- 
ing up the policy. 

Theme 3: Reactions to Drop-in Visits 
Teachers from both schools could be categorized as for 
or against drop-in visits. Their reaction to this issue had 
implications for their orientation toward the rest of the 
issues. Although over half of the teachers at the junior 
high level support drop-in visits to some degree, few 
support drop-in at the elementary level. 

Agreement in both schools. Those at the junior high level 
who see evaluation as professional development , want more 
in-depth, consultative evaluation where both sides participate 
as full-fledged professional partners. 

The majority of elementary teachers prefer the visits to 
be announced especially to prevent an inappropriate 
visit (test, movie); preconference is deemed important 
for first-year teachers. 

About a third of the junior high teachers and the small 
minority at the elementary level support the drop-in for 
the following reasons: 

Don't want any more involvement than what's presently in 
place — if you're not absolutely bombing out, it's a short-term 
pain, you'll get a good report anyway so why sweat it? If l 
knew they were coming I'd feel I have to prepare. 

Most popular argument : If teachers knew ahead, they'd 
prepare the lesson of the year — to fool the evaluator. 

Undue stress was also mentioned by some teachers. 

A couple of elementary teachers prefer "not to be all 
worked up about it and be something I am not." 

Mentioned in one site only . At the junior high there is a 
group of "qualified supporters" of drop-in. Their argu- 
ments are as follows: 

Central office has the right to do this ; same argument as 
above about canned lessons, but some expressed reservations 
in cases of beginning teachers for whom more professional de- 
velopment and follow up needed, drop-in might add more 
anxiety. 



Theme 4: The Purpose of Evaluation 
In general, the teachers at the junior high school level 
were not aware of the school district's policy on evalua- 
tion. They speculated that it was for accountability to 
Alberta Education and the taxpayers. Teachers who 
were supportive of the drop-in policy felt that the pur- 
pose was to check on them, particularly on the teaching 
process, and to give them positive feedback. The teach- 
ers at the elementary level followed this same pattern 
based upon their beliefs about drop-in visits. However, 
because the elementary teachers are mostly against 
drop-in visits, they included staff development as a 
major purpose of evaluation in contrast to the junior 
high teachers. 

One of the major purposes of evaluation as stated by 
central office is to help first-year teachers and teachers 
identified as at risk. This purpose, and support for the 
purpose, is strongly acknowledged by the elementary 
teachers. Although the junior high teachers also recog- 
nize this purpose, they see this as part of central office's 
larger accountability function of ensuring that an appro- 
priate level of teaching performance is maintained. 

Agreement in both schools. The junior high teachers did 
not know the purpose but were making assumptions or 
guesses about the overall purpose: 

Anti-drop-ins suggested accountability to Alberta Ed 
and taxpayers (they say this is what is, but professional 
development is what it should be.) 

Pro-drop-ins thought the purpose was to support teach- 
ers, to give positive feedback, to check up on them — 
particularly on process — for example, class control 
(right of the employer); to keep their finger on the 
pulse — know what's going on. 

Positive reinforcement was mentioned by teachers in 
the junior high school; Similarly, a few people in the 
elementary school also mentioned: reward and praise, 
"pat on the back, warm fuzzies, letting me know the ex- 
pectations of employment." 

The elementary teachers saw accountability as the basal 
component of evaluation, but add other aspects beyond 
it: 

"that we are doing the right thing, doing my job, doing 
a capable job, keeping people from being dead wood." 

The teachers also saw the purpose of the policy to deter- 
mine personal and professional competence. It is a 
"means to check classroom discipline and control and 
the teacher's rapport with the students." 

Appearing on one site only. At the junior high, the majori- 
ty of teachers (both pro- and anti-drop-in supporters) 
expressed a major complaint: "We don't really know 
what their purpose is! Why are you here today?" 
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At the elementary level, some (approximately a third) 
teachers identified public relations as being one of the 
purposes of evaluation. 

Differing opinions between sites. Some elementary teach- 
ers, in addition to monitoring for effectiveness, saw the 
evaluations as an opportunity for personal improve- 
ment and improvement in teaching strategies through 
feedback on performance. (Only a few mentioned this 
at the junior high.) The pro-drop-ins, in fact, claimed 
that the evaluations did not offer such an opportunity. 

Theme 5: The Role of the Teacher 
The role of the teacher never came out clearly at the 
junior high level. Common terms were provided, such 
as facilitator of learning, but a deeper analysis indicated 
that once again, teachers' views were related to the 
drop-in visit dichotomy. For the anti-drop-ins, the role 
of the teacher is being a subject specialist and a profes- 
sional, thinking adult to whom the teaching as profes- 
sional judgment metaphor could be applied. In 
accordance with this vision of themselves, the anti- 
drop-ins saw evaluation as professional development, to be 
able to try new ideas and consult with other knowledgeable 
professionals. The pro-drop-ins consistently described 
their role in terms of technical expertise (knowledge of 
subject and teaching process), and their view of evalua- 
tion purposes, accordingly, was accountability; it's their 
right as employer, everybody needs to be checked up on, they 
are accountable to greater powers. 

Teachers at the elementary also provided common 
terms such as facilitator of learning but presented the no- 
tions as taken for granted as being part and parcel of 
being a professional. Instead, they focused more on the 
interpersonal skills and relationships with students. 

Agreement in both schools. There was general agreement 
among all teachers that teachers had to be competent, 
knowledgeable, with good class management skills. 
Only two elementary teachers focused solely on profes- 
sional skills or teachers as technocrats. The numbers at 
the junior high were higher (consistent with numbers 
of pro-drop-ins). 

Mentioned in one site only. The issue of the relationship 
between teacher and student performance became the 
proxy definition of the role of the teacher: most talked 
about facilitator of learning: I present the stuff, but the 
responsibility for learning is with the student; teachers 
should not be evaluated on the basis of student perfor- 
mance. 

Differing opinions between sites . The other elementary 
teachers focused more heavily on interpersonal skills re- 
lated to students: caring, patient, compassionate, friend- 
ly, helpful, warm, approachable, empathetic, respects 
children, and sensitive to student needs. These skills 
were not mentioned by the junior high teachers, who 



stressed instead the professional skills of discipline, 
class management, and so forth. 

In general, the elementary teachers fit the teaching as 
professional judgment metaphor. Their responses indi- 
cate that teachers "must master a body of theoretical 
knowledge as well as range of techniques" (Wise et al., 
1985, p. 65). They prefer evaluation to be collaborative, 
with their practices assessed in context. They want to 
improve and believe that improvement comes about 
"when the process focuses on what classroom life is 
really like and when they are able to interact with more 
than one person, especially peers." 

Theme 6: Usefulness of Evaluation Process and Product 
In general, elementary teachers spoke positively of the 
evaluation process. Those who saw it as a pro forma ac- 
tivity were again those individuals who could be cate- 
gorized as supporters of drop-in visits. Teachers in 
both schools commented on the friendly manner of the 
superintendent and the helpfulness of the deputy su- 
perintendent. Several teachers at both schools noted 
that there was too long a period between the evaluation 
and the evaluation report. The letter was described 
variously as benign, irrelevant, complimentary but 
without anything specific. 

Agreement in both schools. A group of teachers at both 
levels did find the evaluation and feedback useful: 

Some junior high teachers recalled their rookie years 
when they received useful suggestions, especially from 
the deputy superintendent. Elementary teachers who 
experienced difficulty of some type in the classroom 
also mentioned "assistance and support" and praised 
the superintendent and deputy superintendent. 

The third group of elementary teachers see the evalua- 
tions as a pro forma activity. The evaluations are held 
in little regard and are viewed as being of limited value 
or are seen as warm fuzzies. It is something that has to 
be done and so they do their performance. In their 
words, "you teach for what you think they want to 
see." A number of junior high teachers also found the 
reports "nice" because they made them feel good. 

Another group of elementary teachers see the process 
as an opportunity for feedback, both positive reinforce- 
ment of things that they did well and suggestions for 
improvement or assistance if help was required in cer- 
tain areas. They "read over and over the parts that they 
like and if there is a weakness" they act upon it. The 
supporters of drop-in at the junior high had similar 
comments; the specific instances they recalled generally 
pertained to noncontroversial issues such as physical 
characteristics of the classroom. In no case were recom- 
mendations of major changes discussed by this group. 

Mentioned in one site only. Some junior high school teach- 
ers found the idea that a nonsubject specialist was 
giving them recommendations offensive or insulting 
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and found the evaluation report irrelevant for that 
reason. 

What do teachers need from evaluation? Most said feed- 
back, but this meant different things to different 
people, apparently depending on their disposition to- 
ward change. To some, feedback appears to mean con- 
firmation and affirmation of the status quo (although 
the words they used were "pat on the back, recogni- 
tion, positive feedback, compliments"). These same 
teachers say the present evaluation system is ideal and 
cannot be improved; some said that specific feedback 
from a peer-specialist would be interesting, but not on 
an evaluation report. Those teachers who defined 
evaluation as supervision/professional development, 
on the other hand, spoke of "trying new things, stretch- 
ing themselves, being innovative, going beyond just 
standard competence." Such rhetoric certainly implies 
willingness to accept change. 

Agreement between schools. At both levels, the anti-drop- 
ins thought postconference was inadequately done: it 
was too long between evaluation and the feedback was 
irrelevant. 

Pro-drop-ins thought postconference was a pat on the 
back, not crucial but did not want to spend their own 
prep time on it. 

Mentioned in one site only. At the elementary school, the 
evaluation letter is generally described as a running his- 
tory of the whole lesson describing what went on. The 
word trivial was used extensively in such comments as: 
trivial comments, trivializes the lesson observed, trivial 
to the point of inappropriateness, trivial and nitpicking. 
A couple suggested they were not only trivial but inac- 
curate because they described something that never 
happened. However , the product may be evolving. 

Teacher use of evaluation results was similar at both 
levels. At the junior high, it was often "file-and-forget- 
it," unless there were some relevant suggestions. The 
pro-drop-ins liked to read them for positive feedback, 
compliments, or as an ego boost. 

The elementary teachers also surmised that central of- 
fice likewise used the file-and-forget-it method. The 
descriptor trivial was used frequently in discussing the 
evaluation reports. The teachers generally said that 
they read the good parts over but then filed the letter 
away. 

Appeal: Those junior high school teachers who dis- 
agreed with an evaluation thought the appeal proce- 
dure ineffective and it made the teacher look bad. 

Theme 7; Qualifications of Evaluators 
Agreement in both schools. Teachers at both schools 
generally agreed that they would not want the 
evaluator to be a peer in their school. At the junior 
high, the supporters of drop-in in particular were op- 
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posed to their peers having any input into their evalua- 
tion; generally they said peer input would be "nice" or 
"interesting" to have, but only as an informal chat, not 
a "real" evaluation but for "my eyes only." 

The majority of elementary teachers opposed peer 
evaluations because they could be "too blunt and 
honest," "because it could be too risky for reasons of 
position and personality," and because of "potential 
conflict with the ATA code of professional conduct." 

Differing opinions between sites. The exception to the gen- 
eral opinion on peer evaluation or supervision comes 
from the junior high opponents of drop-in. These teach- 
ers said they would welcome peer involvement not 
only in supervision, but in the subsequent development 
of new approaches. 

Mentioned in one site only. At the junior high level, most 
of the teachers would prefer evaluators who are subject 
specialists, who have taught fairly recently, and who 
have considerable teaching experience. Approximately 
half think that evaluators should also have evaluation 
training. The exception were two people who said sub- 
ject expertise was not important as long as the 
evaluator had vast and varied teaching and evaluative 
experience. 

Teachers at the elementary level did not strongly sup- 
port this position. Of those who did, some said they 
would prefer evaluators who have taught their grade. 
Others suggested that senior administrators were not 
qualified to evaluate their activities "because they 
haven't been in classrooms and they really don't know 
how things function, and it's different today." 

The elementary teachers stressed somewhat more 
strongly than the junior high teachers that giving back 
a running history of what happened in the lesson was 
useless to teachers, because, after all, they were there 
too. An evaluator must be able to go well beyond that 
and interpret what happened in class. 

Theme 8: Teachers' Suggestions for Improvement of 
Evaluations 

At the junior high level the suggestions came largely 
from people who were against drop-in visits. The sup- 
porters of drop-ins at both schools feel that the process 
is fine the way it is. In general, teachers at the elemen- 
tary level would like the drop-in visits stopped and the 
process changed to a collaborative professional devel- 
opment model. 

Agreement between schools. The anti-drop-ins at the 
junior high level made numerous and specific sugges- 
tions for integrating evaluation and professional devel- 
opment including peer supervision, as mentioned 
above. 

According to the elementary teachers, evaluation could 
be a more collaborative experience to help alleviate 
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teachers' apprehensions and make it more of a learning 
experience. More time should be spent on postconferen- 
ces with discussion of constructive aspects that will 
help them improve their teaching. Teachers would 
prefer that postconference not occur during their prep 
or lunch time. Some junior high pro-drop-ins said this 
too. 

Differing opinions between schools. The pro-drop-ins at 
the junior high level were conspicuous by their un- 
wavering support of the present system of evaluation. 
The operative phrase used was: "don't change any- 
thing, this is great, ideal." 

Junior high subthemes that did not overlap with 
elementary school themes 

The following three subthemes did not fit into the 
above analysis: 

Image of teachers as projected by central office behavior (or 
" what do you think they see as the role of the teacher?) 
Teachers had some difficulty defining this. Although 
"teachers as professionals" was the common answer- 
other comments included "they are supportive" and "I 
never really thought about it." 

Teachers' experiences of specific instances 
In describing routine evaluations, teachers often could 
not remember how many times they were evaluated, in- 
cluding in recent years. The anti-drop-ins often recalled 
specific instances of an unsatisfactory evaluation pro- 
cess. Both the recent and the established teachers often 
recalled evaluations from their rookie year(s). 

Relationship between teacher and Central Office 
for teacher 

The typical response was: "they are supportive of 
us — if we need materials or subs they'll provide." 

The elementary equivalent of the second subtheme was 
interwoven throughout the interviews but did not 
emerge as a specific category. The other subthemes 
emerged as specific categories as a result of probing 
questions in response to some commonly expressed at- 
titudes in the unstructured part of the interviews that 
were characteristic of junior high teachers. The am- 
bivalence in the responses appears to be related to the 
underlying philosophical positions of the teachers, 
which have been labeled as "pro- and anti-drop-in" in 
this report. 

Conclusions 

A general observation that could be made about the 
teachers and administrators interviewed in this county 
is that their assessment of the evaluation practices 
depends on their implicit beliefs about the purpose of 
teacher evaluation. The interviewees in this jurisdiction 
generally could be classified as supporters of either 
evaluation as an accountability measure that compares 
individual performance with some implicit system- 



wide standards, or evaluation as supervision that 
enables individual professional development and 
provides diagnostic data for improvement as well as 
creativity. 

The accountability view of evaluation tends to define 
the relationship between the teacher and evaluator as 
one of power and control, and compliance with the sug- 
gestions of the evaluator. The professional develop- 
ment view requires active involvement of the teacher in 
the process of diagnosis as well as in the creation of al- 
ternative approaches. 

Summary 

A number of themes emerged in the comparison of the 
specific school themes of the two case studies. Al- 
though there are a number of shared themes across the 
two school levels, it is quite clear that teachers at the 
elementary school tell different stories about evaluation 
than do teachers at the junior high school. The follow- 
ing is a global observation of the analysis of the themes 
presented previously. 

Theme 1 : The Evaluation Model 

The school district uses a school resource team model, 

with the responsibility for supervision and evaluation 

resting primarily with the principals and this model is 

in line with the basic philosophy expressed by central 

office. 

Theme 2: For or Against Drop-in Visits 
Teachers across the two sites could be categorized as 
for or against drop-in visits, and the category they fell 
in had implications for the rest of the themes. It appears 
that these two groups operate from two different 
paradigms with different philosophical beliefs about 
what constitutes good teaching and appropriate evalua- 
tion. In general, the pro-drop-in teachers fit the meta- 
phor of teaching as technical expertise and the 
anti-drop-in teachers fit both metaphors of teaching as 
art and professional judgment. Although the majority 
of teachers at the junior high level were pro-drop-in 
visits, few fell into this category at the elementary level. 

Theme 3: The Purpose of Evaluation 
In general, the teachers at the junior high school level 
were not aware of the school district's policy on evalua- 
tion. They speculated that it was for accountability to 
Alberta Education and the taxpayers, but teachers who 
were not supportive of the drop-in policy felt that the 
purpose was to check on them, particularly on process 
and to give them positive feedback. The teachers at the 
elementary level followed this same pattern based on 
their beliefs about drop-in visits. However, the elemen- 
tary teachers who are mostly against drop-in visits in- 
cluded staff development as a major purpose of 
evaluation in contrast to the junior high teachers. 

One of the major purposes of evaluation as stated by 
central office is to help first-year teachers and teachers 
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identified as at risk. This purpose, and support for the 
purpose, is strongly acknowledged by the elementary 
teachers. Although the junior high teachers also recog- 
nize this, they do not see this as a major purpose. 

Theme 4: The Role of the Teacher 
The role of the teacher never came out clearly at the 
junior high level. The slogans were provided, such as 
facilitator of learning, but a deeper analysis indicated 
that once again, teachers' views depended on the drop- 
in visit dichotomy. For the anti-drop-ins, the role of the 
teacher is being a subject specialist and a professional, 
autonomous adult. Teachers at the elementary also 
believed that teachers should be competent and know 
their subject matter, but they focused more on essential 
interpersonal skills and relationships with students. 

Theme 5: Usefulness 

In general, elementary teachers spoke positively of the 
evaluation process. Those who saw it as a pro forma ac- 
tivity were again those individuals who could be cate- 
gorized as pro-drop-in visits. Teachers at both schools 
noted that there was too long a period between the 
evaluation and receiving the letter, and that the letter 
was benign and irrelevant. 

Teachers at both schools acknowledged the helpfulness 
of central office when they needed help and gave spe- 
cial kudos to one individual who went "beyond the call 
of duty." 

Theme 6: Qualifications of Evaluators 
At the junior high level, most of the teachers would 
prefer evaluators who are subject specialists, who have 
taught fairly recently, and with lots of teaching experi- 
ence. Approximately half think that evaluators should 
have evaluation training. 

Teachers at the elementary level did not strongly sup- 
port this position. Some would prefer teachers who 
have taught their grade level but they would not like 
this person to be a peer in their school. 

Theme 7: Suggestions 

At the junior high level the suggestions came largely 
from people who were against drop-in visits. The sup- 
porters of drop-ins feel that the process is fine the way 
it is. 

Teachers at the elementary would like the drop-in visits 
stopped and the process changed to a collaborative 
professional development model. 

Reflections and Implications 

The three major purposes of teacher evaluation as dis- 
cussed by both the administration and the teachers of 
the County of Sunshine — accountability, professional 
development, and positive feedback or show of sup- 
port for teachers — are all legitimate and necessary 
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aspects of evaluation and need not be mutually ex- 
clusive as some of the interviews seemed to suggest. 

The Provincial Teacher Evaluation Policy also incor- 
porates the aspects of accountability and professional 
development: 

3. The results of evaluations conducted by school au- 
thorities should be used to: 

a. assist the professional development of teachers 

b. develop improved measures of teacher 
performance; 

c. take appropriate action with respect to teachers 
whose performance is unacceptable; 

d. recommend teachers for permanent certification. 

Accountability is a legitimate function and should be 
acknowledged as such. The School Act is quite clear on 
this responsibility both with respect to school adminis- 
trators (Section 15 (h)) and the Provincial Teacher 
Evaluation Policy: "The responsibility for the evalua- 
tion of individual teacher performance and for the 
quality of teaching practice in schools, however, lies 
with each school authority". Aside from the legal 
obligations of the board with respect to contractual and 
certification matters, basic teaching proficiency must be 
ensured and central office must have a good overview 
of the level of teaching expertise that characterizes the 
system. 

Teachers with problems must be identified early, most 
likely by school administration, for meaningful help. This 
could have some contractual implications; therefore, 
central office should be aware of the extent of the 
problems teachers may be experiencing and be able to 
provide help within their full range of authority such as 
to send the teacher on visits, to workshops or change 
the teacher's assignment. 

For the purposes of accountability, then, the drop-in 
visits are useful for providing a quick read of the sys- 
tem. 

To address the issue of professional development, how- 
ever, a different approach should be taken according to 
the teachers from both schools who see the purpose of 
evaluation in this light. If central office administration 
intends to tie evaluation to instructor improvement and 
professional development, then the isolated drop-in 
visits are not an appropriate vehicle. Indeed, even the 
close communication links that school-based adminis- 
trators and central office enjoy in this county cannot fa- 
cilitate the connection of drop-in visits and meaningful 
professional development. 

Professional development implies an ongoing process 
that in turn implies some shared history, continuity, 
and context. The evaluation visits must be embedded 
in an overall scheme or shared vision in order for them 
to make sense to all participants. Clearly, the isolated 
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drop-in visits are out of context, and this is reflected in 
the differing opinions about the purpose of evaluation 
in the system. 

Major features of the expanded evaluation format 
might include the following. 

Differentiated Evaluation Criteria 

The differentiation would reflect that at different times 
in a teacher's career evaluation is done for different pur- 
poses. This has implications not only for the process 
(who should evaluate and how), but also for the policy 
and legal definition of evaluation at each stage. The 
most obvious categories would be: 

New teacher This would include neophyte teachers, 
teachers new to the system, and teachers on short-term 
contracts and teachers holding an Interim Professional 
Certificate. Teachers must satisfy the proficiency 
criterion because it is also a legal duty of central office 
and principals to ensure that teachers meet this basic 
standard. The main purpose in this case would be ac- 
countability, both in terms of certification decisions and 
in terms of contractual or staffing decisions. The policy 
for this evaluation stage would contain all the legal 
parameters that most teacher evaluation policies cur- 
rently contain, including timelines, who evaluates, 
criteria, disposition of reports, and appeal procedures. 

Teachers on continuing contract and permanent teachers . 

This would include teachers holding a Permanent 
Professional Certificate who satisfy the proficiency 
criterion. Teachers at this stage would be expected to 
have enough knowledge about teaching and about 
themselves as teachers that they could exercise leader- 
ship and initiative in working with their peers and ad- 
ministration toward professional development on an 
individual and school level. 

Evaluation at this stage would have a diagnostic func- 
tion in terms of needs assessment at an individual and 
school level. The specific context of the school each 
year would be a major determinant of needs and 
strategies to be developed by staff. Evaluation would 
thus be the first stage in developing a school plan, 
which in turn would serve as a coherent framework 
into which individual teachers would fit their own 
professional development goals and strategies. The 
cooperation of peers would be essential in helping each 
other achieve their goals. 

The school planning and professional development pro- 
cess would have to be legitimated in policy. The evalua- 
tion of teachers in this category would thus be ongoing, 
but the information would be received and consumed 
by the teacher, unlike in category 1 where the informa- 
tion is used by others to make decisions about the teach- 
er. The teacher would continue to function at category 
2 unless his or her performance ceased to satisfy the 



proficiency criterion, in which case the administrator 
would identify the teacher as a candidate for category 3. 

Teacher at risk . At this stage teachers no longer satisfy 
the proficiency criterion. Evaluation in this situation 
would serve initially a diagnostic function, but sub- 
sequently an accountability function. The individual 
would in effect reacquire probationary status. The 
teacher would drop out of the school-wide professional 
development and would undergo an intensive in- 
dividual remedial process. The policy describing this 
category would have to include a definition of proba- 
tionary status, the nature of the remedial process, and 
criteria for reentry into category 2. 

Expanding the present system would carry its own set 
of implications: 

the supporters of drop-in would probably oppose ex- 
pansion of the evaluation process, because of their 
stated preference for the isolated visits, which normally 
require minimal change of them, and which really stay at 
the technical level and focus on teaching proficiency. 

The anti-drop-ins would probably be supportive of ac- 
tions that would tie evaluation to professional develop- 
ment. Their stated objective was to go beyond mere 
teaching proficiency, to try new things, and to exercise 
professional judgment; they also want to be treated by 
the administration as professional partners. 

Introducing a new system that perhaps 50% of the par- 
ticipants oppose could be divisive and might stimulate 
at least passive resistance. 

In order to deal with these implementation issues con- 
structively and gain the support of the majority of the 
teachers, it appears that both policies, teacher evalua- 
tion and school-based professional development, 
would have to be implemented at the same time in a 
coordinated effort. Because the pro-drop-ins would be 
in the continuing contract teacher category, which they 
could consider a "safe" category, their evaluation anxi- 
ety would be reduced and they would be more open to 
working with their peers both on the diagnostic as well 
as problem solving aspects of school-based professional 
development. 

In this scheme central office personnel could familiarize 
themselves with the school plan for the year and be 
able to exercise considerable leadership without trigger- 
ing subliminal feelings of threat and anxiety among 
some teachers, because their visits would not focus on 
particular individuals, but on the school team's 
strategies for dealing with the problems they identified. 
Under this type of system, the teachers would be less 
afraid to say "we are having tremendous problems 
with this group of students" than would be the case 
now. 
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Chapter 8 

A Case Study of Poplar Plains 

The Poplar Plains case study is predicated on the view 
that teacher evaluation must be seen as a means to an 
end: instructional improvement and fostering of en- 
riched learning environments in schools. It followed 
that we had to be concerned about the linkages be- 
tween teacher evaluation on the one hand, and the ef- 
fects of evaluation practices on professional 
development, school culture, and other aspects of 
school operations related to instructional improvement 
on the other. Our general question was: What cir- 
cumstances in schools foster enriched learning environ- 
ments for students? Then we asked: How do teacher 
evaluation practices affect such circumstances? 

Two further concerns shaped our design of the case 
study. In our decision to focus on exemplary schools, we 
sought to penetrate beyond "contrived collegiality," a 
phrase Grimmett (1990) used to describe the sentiments 
of many professional teachers toward evaluation prac- 
tices. That is to say, teachers and administrators, acting 
in a spirit of contrived collegiality, will engage in teach- 
er evaluation out of a sense of obligation and duty 
rather than out of a belief that such activities actually 
nourish professional growth. 

There is a guardedness associated with such relation- 
ships, a sense of "going through the motions." The in- 
dividuals involved in such evaluative processes are not 
able to achieve the openness required for the full 
promise of evaluation to be achieved. There is irony 
here, because outside the framework of formal evalua- 
tion, in the same schools and with the same in- 
dividuals, one might find true collegiality in informal 
encounters that directly and indirectly lead to en- 
hanced learning environments for students. That is to 
say, the procedures used to implement evaluation poli- 
cies may have driven underground the meaningful col- 
legial relationships that lead to better things in the 
school for both staff and students. 

On the other hand, we acknowledged that the polite, al- 
beit superficial, acceptance of evaluation policies that 
one finds in schools where "contrived collegiality" is 
the order of the day may serve as a beginning point for 
efforts to achieve authentic collegiality. 

We also were aware that policies serve symbolic or 
latent purposes and, to some degree teacher evaluation 
policies may be designed and implemented with such 
purposes in mind. For example, one sometimes hears 
policy makers or senior administrators assert that, if 
nothing else, teacher evaluation policies will ensure 
that "never again in the classrooms of Alberta will 
there be another James Keegstra." In the minds of these 
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people, teacher evaluation policies are needed in order 
to fend off public criticism of the schools. For such 
people, teacher evaluation serves defensive purposes 
primarily and may have little to do with fostering learn- 
ing environments for children and youth. 

Finally, two sets of linkages were explored: (a) the verti- 
cal linkages that begin with school district policies in 
the higher reaches of district organization and conclude 
with die implementation of these policies in the 
schools; and (b) the horizontal linkages at the school 
level between evaluation policies and procedures on 
the one hand, and efforts to nurture a school culture 
focused on the improvement of learning environments 
on the other. 

Purposes of the Case Study 

1. To describe the content of teacher evaluation 
policies established at the school district level, and 
the interpretation given to it by senior 
administrators in the district. 

2. To describe the procedures followed by senior 
administrators in implementing the school district 
teacher evaluation policy, and in monitoring the 
implementation of this policy at the school level. 

3. To describe the plan for teacher evaluation in each 
of three schools: elementary, junior high, and senior 
high chosen on the basis of their reputation for 
excellence in teacher evaluation and their activity in 
fostering the professional development of their 
teaching staffs. 

4. To trace the evolution of school-level evaluation 
policies and practices since they were first 
developed and implemented in 1985-1986, including 
changes that have resulted from changes in 
administrative leadership in the schools. 

5. To describe the implementation of the plan, how the 
plan works in practice, and the receptiveness and 
support of the teachers to teacher evaluation. 

6. To assess the effectiveness of teacher evaluation 
practices in helping teachers to do a better job in the 
classroom, including both attitudinal and 
behavioral effects. ' 

7. To identify other (and perhaps unintended ways) in 
which the implementation of teacher evaluation 
policies has affected the school in terms of staff 
morale, teacher satisfaction, and organizational 
culture. 
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8. To explore the linkages between teacher evaluation 
and other relevant aspects of school operations, for 
example, school plan (vision statement), 
organizational culture, professional development, 
and school organization. 

9. To document any personnel decisions (transfers, 
dismissals, reprimands, promotions, 
commendations) that have resulted directly from 
the implementation of teacher evaluation policies, 
and the effect these have had on teacher evaluation 
specifically and on overall school development. Are 
these perceived to be linked to evaluation practices? 

Data Gathering Procedures 

In the conduct of the study, both district- and school- 
level data were gathered. 

Central Office 

Data gathering at the central office level was of two 
kinds: interviews and document acquisition. Six senior 
members of the administrative staff were interviewed 
as follows: two members of the superintendent's staff 
who had been closely associated with the district's 
teacher evaluation policy from the time of its initial de- 
velopment and implementation; and four associate su- 
perintendents (including the three associate 
superintendents whose schools were selected for this 
study). These interviews were carried out by graduate 
students working in teams of two during late Novem- 
ber and early December 1991. 

The interviewers also gathered relevant documents: the 
teacher evaluation policy statements, value/belief state- 
ments, and any studies of teacher evaluation which 
may have been carried out in the district. 

The interviews focused on the following areas: 

1. procedures used in policy implementation. ^ 

2. views of senior administrators regarding the 
purposes and potential of the policy, and the 
progress to date in achieving these. 

3. the role of the associate (area) superintendents in 
implementing the policy. 

4. obstacles to implementation of the policy. 

5. factors that bear on how well the policy has been 
implemented. 

6. general assessments of each of the three schools 
included in the study, as well as specific 
assessments of teacher evaluation practices in these 
three schools. 

7. the linkage between the district's teacher evaluation 
policy and the overall direction of the district. 



8. descriptions of key events (personnel decisions) that 
have been outcomes, of teacher evaluation practices 
in the district. 

9. views on the relation of teacher evaluation policies 
and practices in the three schools to the overall 
school commitment to professional development 
and instructional improvement. 

All interviews were tape recorded and transcribed. 

The Schools 

Three schools were selected for participation in the 
study by the senior administration of Poplar Plains 
Public School District, according to the cooperative re- 
search policies of the school district and the University. 
The proposal prepared by the researchers as a basis for 
gaining entry to the schools asked for schools "with a 
reputation for excellence in nurturing the professional 
development of teachers." The three site visits were car- 
ried out in late November and early December 1991. 

The site visits provided an opportunity to tour each of 
the three schools selected for the study, to collect docu- 
ments relevant to the evaluation procedures used in the 
school, and to conduct the interviews. The three project 
coordinators participated in all three site visits, with 
each coordinator taking major responsibility for site 
visit arrangements at one of the three schools. 

In each of the schools, the research proposal was 
presented and discussed during a staff meeting, at 
which time teachers were invited to participate in inter- 
views. Principals were given the task of scheduling the 
interviews, all of which were conducted during regular 
teaching hours. To ensure that a balanced cross-section 
of the teaching staff was included in the interview 
sample, we asked that in developing the schedule prin- 
cipals consider such criteria as number of years in the 
school, number of years of teaching experience, and 
teaching area. In each of the three schools, more than 
half of the professional staff were interviewed. With the 
permission of the interviewees, the interviews were 
tape-recorded, with a single exception. One senior high 
school teacher asked that her remarks not be tape- 
recorded. 

Before leaving each school, the three interviewers met 
to share impressions gathered during the site visit and 
to agree on the key generalizations that emerged 
during the interviews. The audiotapes of the interviews 
were summarized by each interviewer, who also pro- 
vided verbatim accounts of key points made by the 
various interviewees. The notes made on all the inter- 
views at a given school were then transferred to the 
project coordinator responsible for preparing the report 
on teacher evaluation at that school. 

The initial drafts of the school reports were discussed at 
meetings of the project team and revised accordingly. 



Each draft school report was then sent to the principal 
of the school for review for purposes of gathering feed- 
back from the principal (and in two cases from other 
members of the staff). The school reports were then 
revised to take account of these comments. 

Organization of the Report 

Following this introduction to the report, we present 
the school district context for teacher evaluation poli- 
cies and practices. This is followed by the three school 
reports, in each of which the approach to teacher 
evaluation is described and discussed from the perspec- 
tives of both the teachers and the school administrators. 

In the concluding section of the report, we present the 
principal themes emerging from the data gathered in 
this study, which taken together summarize and ex- 
plain the impact of teacher evaluation in these three 
schools. 

The District Context 

The Poplar Plains School District is a large school dis- 
trict with evidence of vertical decentralization; decision 
making was shifted down the hierarchy to the schools, 
which have control over personnel, equipment, main- 
tenance, and supplies. 

It is important to note that the Poplar Plains 
decentralization model is organizational and not politi- 
cal, as has since been implemented in parts of the 
United Kingdom, Australia, and New Zealand 
(Caldwell, 1990). The model is based on two critical 
beliefs: one, that school level personnel are competent 
to make decisions involving resources, and two, that 
they are trustworthy. School-based budgeting and 
decision-making has given principals and school staff 
more control over how they do their work; they are 
also more accountable for the results they achieve. 

Policy Implementation 

The organizational model has had a profound impact 
on the district's policy implementation practices. Con- 
gruent with the district management philosophy, 
schools are responsible to the central office primarily 
for their results, and for adhering to district policies. 
District policies set the general direction for schools but 
leave most of the process and procedures to be decided 
at the local level. In practice, schools are able to imple- 
ment policies in ways that match the context of the 
school, as long as the intent of the district policy is ad- 
hered to. 

Implementation of the Evaluation Policy 
One ramification of this type of organizational model is 
that school administrators have been given responsibili- 
ty for the evaluation of their staff; principals, teachers, 
and support staff are responsible for achieving the best 
results possible for their students, and for achieving dis- 
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trict goals. Each principal, in consultation with staff, 
has been charged with developing teacher evaluation 
procedures that meet the needs of the school and that 
are consistent with the intent of the policy. 

Implementation of the district policy became the re- 
sponsibility of each principal as this was largely a mat- 
ter of developing and implementing specific school 
procedures that would be consistent with several key 
policy requirements: (a) evaluations were to be con- 
ducted at least once a year that were to result in a 
report; (b) each staff member would be evaluated by 
his or her immediate supervisor; and (c) evaluations 
were to be based on how well expected outcomes have 
been achieved (the outcomes are defined and deter- 
mined by each supervisor in consultation with staff). 
Monitoring entails checking that every employee has re- 
ceived a report from his or her immediate supervisor. 

The Poplar Plains District Evaluation Policy 
and Procedures 

In 1983, Alberta Education initiated the Management 
and Finance Plan, intending "to convert the 
Department's approach to the management of the 
provincial system from regulations-based to policy- 
based, and to simplify funding" (Bohac, 1989, p. 1). In- 
tegral to the Plan was an increased emphasis on 
evaluation, including teacher evaluation. 

When in 1984 Alberta Education issued a mandate re- 
quiring all school jurisdictions to have a teacher evalua- 
tion policy in place, the Poplar Plains School Board was 
in the process of developing a new policy for the 
evaluation of all staff. This policy was intended to bring 
evaluation into line with the management philosophy 
of decentralization. The policy statement read: 

The performance of each staff member will be evaluated 
by the immediate supervisor to maintain and improve ed- 
ucational service provided to the students of the district. A 
written performance evaluation report based on how well 
the expected outcomes have been achieved will be pro- 
vided to the staff member at least once a year. 

In this school system, staff members are defined as all 
personnel working for the system, including support 
staff, custodial staff, and superintendents themselves. 
According to the policy, every employee is entitled to 
receive at least one formal evaluation a year. One super- 
intendent reported that from the start evaluators were 
encouraged to "stay away from the preparation of 
forms or checklists," but generally, responsibility for 
conducting the evaluations was left to the individual 
responsible at each level, the immediate supervisor. 

The notion of entitlement is relevant. One veteran su- 
perintendent had cause to reflect back on his own 
career: "I've been with the district for 30 years and 
when I look back on those early years, [feedback] was 
negligible." This person also recalled hearing a teacher 
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say that she was hungry for [feedback]. He remem- 
bered hearing the chief superintendent report that 
working with another individual and receiving feed- 
back was the "most meaningful experience he'd had 
happen up to that point in time in [his] career." It is evi- 
dent that there are those in the district who believed 
that all staff deserve some form of feedback, a notion 
different from that implied by "accountability." Anoth- 
er superintendent also evidenced strong feelings on the 
issue of annual evaluations rather than, for example, 
evaluations once every three years. 

People argued that [annual evaluations] were an onerous 
task ... We said, "No way. People deserve to get feedback 
every year. If it wasn't good enough for us that students 
get a report card every three years, why should it be good 
enough for the teacher or the custodian." 

The ideal model Described by one person as the ideal 
model in terms of its congruence with the organization- 
al structure, the policy has not changed in form since 
1985. There has been no review or update to the present 
time. And, given the management philosophy, accord- 
ing to one associate: 

We have not as a district set a requirement for format or 
for content — it could even be a checklist. We don't inter- 
fere with the process people use as long as they achieve 
results. 

Expected outcomes are defined in the accompanying 
glossary to the policy as a ''specific statement of what is 
to be achieved" as a result of "planned goal-directed ac- 
tion." There is a commonly voiced belief that the pur- 
pose of evaluation is one of staff growth and 
development that will "maintain and improve the edu- 
cational service provided to the students of the dis- 
trict." And, as one superintendent stated, the 1985 
policy gave teeth to that purpose. 

Each employee reports to only one supervisor, who is 
then responsible for the evaluation of that person. At 
the school level the principal decides what the report- 
ing relationships will be for all staff. In a large school a 
teacher would typically report to a department head or 
assistant principal. Associate superintendents are given 
the responsibility to supervise principals; more senior 
superintendents supervise associate superintendents. 
"This was part of our superintendent's way of organiz- 
ing this district," noted one veteran. 

Teachers are provided with information about their per- 
formance, assisted with personal goal setting, and with 
targeting areas for growth by their supervisor. A writ- 
ten document must be presented to the evaluee, but it 
is not viewed by central office staff unless the teacher 
agrees to this, or in the principal's judgment the teacher 
is experiencing difficulty. 

Implementing the policy at the district level The policy is 
being implemented by senior administrative staff in as 



diverse a manner as must exist in the district's schools, 
despite assurances from a respondent that "objectives 
for principals' evaluation are set together [by as- 
sociates] and I'm assuming that [the principals] are 
doing that in turn with the teachers." This same super- 
intendent also admitted that the actual process in 
central office was rather informal: 

There has been an exchange of information a little bit as to 
"how do you do yours?" and "how do you do yours?" 
type of thing. [There are] seven of us associates. We do 
[principals' evaluations] somewhat different. And from 
time to time, we compare notes and say "how are you 
doing yours this year and what did you learn?" ... We 
haven't "arrived" because I don't know where "arrived" 
is. 

Monitoring the Teacher Evaluation Policy 
Associate superintendents (from here on referred to as 
associates) monitor teacher evaluation practices by 
asking their principals for lists of names and explana- 
tions for those not receiving evaluations in any given 
school year. "We are monitoring with respect to num- 
bers ... So we know evaluations are taking place, at 
least they tell us they are taking place." Success is 
measured by the makeup of these lists, because as- 
sociates do not normally read the evaluations, although 
some would like to. One associate termed this monitor- 
ing " a kind of steering" but assumed that "the finish- 
ing touches, making it personal, those things would 
happen in the schools." Another referred back to the 
district management philosophy: "We don't interfere 
with the process so long as people achieve the results ... 
The results are that each individual gets one written 
evaluation a year." 

One associate admitted to doing more monitoring late 
ly because: 

Quite candidly ... it's not being done for all employees and 
sometimes there are glitches ... When you're dealing with 
195 schools and 4,000 people you're going to find all kinds 
of things happening. Generally it's working well ... My 
trust in my principals is there and we remind them. They 
know what the policy is ... Every so often we hear little 
horror stories ... I would like to be a little more proactive 
in that but haven't figured out how to do that yet. 

Another associate worried that the policy may not be 
implemented as he believed the district intended: 

My one funny feeling at the back of my neck says maybe 
you should get out there and look a little more closely. I 
hope I'm wrong but I don't think I am ... When we get into 
termination, like a couple we have had, it appears there 
has been a breakdown in the communication process. 

Several associates mentioned the trust they have in 
their principals; all expect close adherence to the policy 
and are prepared to become directive to ensure that 
staff receive one evaluation a year. 
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Monitoring the teacher at risk. One of the issues regarding 
teachers at risk was found to be a matter of definition. 
Both definitions of the term and operating procedures 
were perceived differently. For example, one associate 
stated, "What is a teacher at risk? There is no special 
provision/ 7 Another in a description of the evaluation 
process stated: 

There is an evaluation process; it begins here and ends 
here. Maybe one in 10,000 will end in termination but 
that's not because it is a different process. The process for 
both those [kinds of] people should be the same. 

One associate strongly believed that dealing with these 
individuals requires an absolutely different process. 

"The policy was not designed in any way to lead to- 
ward termination or reprimand." In fact the district has 
developed a manual of procedures for working with a 
teacher who experiences difficulty. These procedures 
give guidance to the principal to ensure that due pro- 
cess is followed should the teacher not respond to the 
assistance that is provided and termination be the final 
course of action to be taken. 

While concurring in the "incredible amount of help that 
is available for these people [teachers with problems]," 
a central office associate declared that information col- 
lected by consultants and others "could be used in sum- 
mative evaluation at any time/' whereas two associates 
felt that these services are "aside from the evaluation 
process — for trust" and, "It's a separate matter and 
should be kept separate." 

Another related issue was the assistance provided by 
associates to principals working with teachers in dif- 
ficulty. Three associates said that they encourage their 
principals to share concerns of this kind with them. 

One, however, emphasized that they did not expect to 
be consulted because "my principals know where to 
get help ... I would expect to be alerted but I wouldn't 
want all the details — that's not my business." 

Issues and Concerns 

Respondents appeared to agree with respect to certain 
aspects of the evaluation policy and practices: the poli- 
cy itself is generally deemed to be right in terms of in- 
tent and direction, the one-supervisor structure is 
working, and the focus on results needs to be main- 
tained. Several topics were, however, raised by the 
respondents themselves as concerns about evaluation 
practices that need to be addressed. One that continues 
to cause "confusion in the district" is that of teacher per- 
sonnel files. 

Quality documentation. Referring to the decision not to 
place evaluation reports in personnel files, an initiator 
of the 1985 policy admitted: "at the time we were get- 
ting started up, we were not prepared to take that step 
... it might have been more difficult to have the policy 
implemented and so we left it at the school level." Two 
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central office associates strongly advocate placing 
employees' appraisals in their personnel files. One is 
concerned about the process of gathering information 
in cases of grievance or other difficulties. "It sure makes 
our job tough down here if we have nothing to back up 
[the action]." While he acknowledged that there would 
be problems related to storing so much paper in a 
central location, he believed that something must be 
done to account for the fact that no one knows where 
the hard copies of evaluations are or if indeed prin- 
cipals keep them. He admitted that the business com- 
munity is "surprised" about the district's handling of 
performance appraisals. 

The second central office associate told of negative 
teacher attitudes about written evaluation reports, in- 
cluding that "for years and years, we have been trying 
to dispel the myth that there are secret files." And al- 
though he has kept every appraisal he has done, he is 
concerned about what principals are doing with their 
files: "What happens, for example, when a principal 
leaves a school, that is, he moves to another school? 
Does he take them with him? What happens when a 
principal retires? Does she take them with her?" He 
believed that it would be relatively simple to change 
this practice: 

We can obviously cause [the placement of reports in files] 
to happen by just encouraging principals to send their 
copy. It is not a matter that we need to change the world 
in order to cause it to happen, because it can happen now. 

Another associate sees the need to determine what the 
purposes of a personnel file are. She contended that 
while the evaluation normally remains the property of 
the teacher, "the policy does not specify that it is a 
private exchange of information. That's a practice and 
it's been developed culturally." In fact, she reads a num* 
ber of the written reports because she is interested and 
because "the principal and teacher agree." "The bottom 
line is that it's private between the two of you unless 
the recipient decides to make it public." She has also 
been involved during disciplinary actions, and then a 
separate practice is initiated, which, according to her, 
has its own set of procedures and an accompanying 
manual. 

Training for evaluators. One associate was concerned 
that while some training had been offered "back in the 
early 1980s when inservices were offered, little had 
been done in the intervening years, and consulting ser- 
vices would not ordinarily train people to do that." 
Believing evaluation to be a skill, he admitted that "we 
kind of assumed and let things grow ... We have not 
done a good job of training people." This associate in- 
sisted that everyone knows the policy intent, but he is 
not convinced that practice is in accord with policy. "I 
personally have not gotten out in the schools and said: 
'How is it working with you?' and 'How many people 
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are actually following the policy the way it was in- 
tended?'" 

Another associate felt that the teacher effectiveness 
movement that had generated considerable attention in 
the district in the early 1980s had contributed to the 
comfort level of participating principals. "It gave prin- 
cipals a reason for being in classrooms and it gave them 
something to do when they went in there ... So when 
the evaluation policy came along, they already knew 
what they could be doing once they went into the class- 
room." This official believed that teachers who have 
had this training will also be more comfortable because 
"they both know then what the principal is looking for 
because they both had been to the training sessions." 
The concept implied here is that of common language 
and techniques that result in a shared understanding of 
the process used. 

A third associate did not demonstrate much concern 
about the lack of assistance given to principals regard- 
ing evaluations: 

If principals had felt a strong need for assistance in perfor- 
mance appraisals, then that kind of inservice would have 
been offered. I don't recall if it was or wasn't at the time 
[in 1985]. I don't believe we are offering anything. I think 
we are all fairly confident with the process that works. 

Other issues . One associate admitted to "running out of 
time and energy trying to keep up with this pace of 
evaluation." A second told of spending a full month 
each year writing reports for her principals, "from early 
in the morning to late at night. It's a difficult task ... Per- 
formance evaluation can be devastating for people and 
it can also be totally of no consequence." This associate 
also spoke of the need to "revitalize the concept" of 
evaluation in the district; she felt that the procedures 
needed "revisiting." She saw benefits in bringing prin- 
cipals together to "talk about what is difficult to do, to 
share their processes and out of that to come up with a 
1992 version of results to be achieved." These kinds of 
communication linkages occur only informally in the 
district at this time. 

Discussion 

The district philosophy paper contains statements of 
purpose and commitment: 

The purpose of the [Poplar Plains] School [System] is to 
offer programs that foster excellence in learning and pro- 
vide each student an opportunity for successful attain- 
ment of the objectives established by Alberta Education in 
"Goals of Schooling." 

The board of trustees, being accountable to the public and 
responsible for the results achieved in the district, will be 
guided by the goals of educations stated by Alberta Educa- 
tion. 

The district is committed to fulfillment of its purpose 
through appropriate use of available resources. 



The district evaluation policy reflects this results-based 
philosophical orientation, as do all district policies. The 
district has consistently adhered to this "management 
purpose" over a decade. And ceding control to schools 
in the form of resources as this system has done repre- 
sents a major shift in the structure of most school juris- 
dictions. 

The potential of an evaluation policy embedded within 
such a decentralized school system is unlimited. For 
confident, creative administrators who have a good 
grasp of human nature and growth and development is- 
sues as well as evaluation skills, the permission to cre- 
ate an evaluation model that positively affects school 
ethos must be empowering. Teachers in this type of cul- 
ture could lose their traditional anxieties about evalua- 
tion and come to see it as an opportunity for growth. 
Students would be truly served. If principals are, in 
turn, supported, encouraged, and guided by area super- 
intendents with a shared understanding of the policy 
intent, then their work will be sustained by and imbued 
with district values. 

The Riverside Report 

Our intent in this section of the report is to describe and 
assess the process of teacher evaluation used at River- 
side School, an elementary school operated by the 
Poplar Plains Public Schools. But we are interested in 
more than simply what happens and to what effect. We 
want to learn also why the teacher evaluation proce- 
dures have the effects they have, and to learn how 
these procedures relate to other features of the school, 
especially staff relationships, school leadership, and or- 
ganizational culture. With this latter intent in mind, we 
open our report with descriptions of the school and 
community, using the words of the teachers and admin- 
istrators who staff the school. 

The Context 

Riverside School is located in a park-like setting along a 
ravine in the suburbs of Poplar Plains. Principal James 
Watson, who is in his second year as the principal of 
Riverside, described the community in this way: "It is a 
wonderful community in which to grow up ... It is a 
very, very supportive community for the school ... We 
conference twice yearly with children and their 
parents. Everybody comes, which tells you something 
of the nature of the community." 

"Although the community is highly supportive of the 
school," Mr. Watson continued, "there is not the kind 
of pressure on the school that one finds in the more 
wealthy suburban communities, in the sense of account- 
ability for performance as measured by marks." 

The School District 

The commitment of the Poplar Plains Public Schools to 
school-based management is viewed positively by Prin- 
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cipal Watson. He sees this management strategy as 
being supportive of the approach to teacher evaluation 
he has implemented; an approach that emphasizes 
professional development. The district sets priorities 
each year that are translated into priorities for the 
school by the staff in consultation with the community. 
Staff members are asked to consider these school 
priorities when they set their personal priorities for 
professional growth during the school year. 

The district office is supportive of Mr. Watson's ap- 
proach to teacher evaluation. At the time of district- 
wide implementation of mandatory teacher evaluation, 
each school developed a plan for teacher evaluation for 
approval by the district office. Mr. Watson can recall no 
formal monitoring since that time except for the require- 
ment that a report be submitted each year of staff mem- 
bers who did not go through a formal evaluation 
process in the past year. Principals are not asked to pro- 
duce the formal written reports. "There's a lot of trust 
there." The assistant superintendent, who is respon- 
sible for the yearly evaluation of the 25 to 30 principals 
who report to her, uses an evaluation process very 
similar to that used by Mr. Watson with his teachers. 
"She provides a positive model/' Principal Watson ob- 
served. 

The School 

Approximately 500 students attend Riverside School 
and the school administrators and teachers report few 
discipline problems in the school. The parents are 
caring. A teacher who came to the school from another 
district several years ago described the student body in 
this way: "There's not a lot of trendy clothes or styles. 
They are almost the kinds of kids you would see in a 
small town." A more experienced teacher described the 
students in a similar way: 

They come from a very wide variety of backgrounds in 
terms of nationality, in terms of homes, parentage, all 
those things. I think that because of the atmosphere in the 
school, we generally have a very happy group of children 
... The kids are very happy, they are very relaxed. And I 
think this school is a place where they feel good. 

The kindergarten to grade 6 program offered by River- 
side School is organized by year rather than the tradi- 
tional grade level organization. Principal Watson, a 
veteran school administrator with experience in the dis- 
trict office and several other principalships before com- 
ing to his present assignment two years ago, described 
the school program at Riverside in this way: 

We work with the children where they are, as they are. 

We have a wide range of children, in terms of their 
achievement, at each year level. We make no attempt to 
narrow the range of ability and achievement in the assign- 
ment of children to classes at their year level. Teachers 
generally support this strategy although everyone worries 



about their ability to cope with the wide range of ability 
they find in each classroom. 

About 10% of the students at Riverside School are 
"funded," that is, they have been given a special desig- 
nation and funding because of their special needs. 
Twelve to 15 of these students are in the Academic 
Challenge Program. 1 All funded students are assigned 
to regular classrooms. Principal Watson commented on 
the school's integration policy in this way: "The nice 
part of that is that the majority of them [funded stu- 
dents] do not know they are children with special 
needs." 

When asked to describe Riverside School in terms 
which would help in characterizing its unique features, 
the curriculum coordinator 2 Jean Mitchelson em- 
phasized the ways the school nurtures the leadership 
abilities of its students: 

So many students are involved in providing services to 
other students. We have our family time. We train the 
leaders for whatever theme they are going to be working 
on. They meet in family time groups throughout the 
school. There is a mix of children from all grades in each 
group. The teachers help to monitor. We have peer con- 
flict management teams. We have cooperative learning 
groups. There are cooperative activities on the 
playground. We have a group that provides help in the of- 
fice. We have a group that provides help in the learning 
resource center. We are strong, strong believers in giving 
the older children the opportunity to develop leadership 
skills and to develop the sense of family throughout the 
whole school. We have house leagues for the older chil- 
dren. It's important in a big school; the sense of family, the 
sense of working together as a team. Teaching the older 
ones to look out for the younger ones. I have never seen 
fewer discipline problems, despite the great ethnic diver- 
sity. We have very level-headed children who seem to feel 
very good about themselves. It's not a transient com- 
munity. The children stay in the school. But there are a lot 
of single-parent families. 

The curriculum coordinator, when asked to comment 
on staff relations in the school, commented as follows: 

I have never been on a staff this large that gets along this 
well. We share. We don't keep things to ourselves. [As an 
administrator] there's never a feeling that you can't sit 
with anyone [in the staff room] and talk with anyone. It's 
a staff that is very tolerant of individual differences. 

There's respect for everyone's strengths and acceptance of 
the weaknesses that we all have. If someone brings [a con- 
cern] to my attention, I treat that as a positive. That's some- 
thing we should be reflecting on. I have never gone to [the 
principal] and not been able to state my feelings. He is al- 
ways there to listen. It's the kind of school where I go 
home and I always feel good. That's kinda neat. 

In addition to the 20 teachers with regular classroom as- 
signments, Riverside School has a support staff that in- 
cludes the curriculum coordinator (who performs the 



duties of an assistant principal), 1.6 resource teachers, a 
librarian and a library assistant, and a half-time coun- 
selor. 3 Principal Watson commented on the availability 
of support staff in this way: "There's a good deal of 
professional support that's available but to make use of 
that support requires extra work." 

An experienced teacher, who is viewed by her col- 
leagues on the Riverside staff as a master teacher, de- 
scribed the collegial nature of staff relationships in this 
way: 

We are an open school. Teachers here are willing to share 
with one another. If they have found something that 
works successfully or not. It is not where you shut your 
door and [exclude others from what you are doing]; you 
know, people are very sharing here. 

Another teacher described relationships among the 
staff in similar terms: 

The school is very professional. The teachers are never 
satisfied with yesterday. They always want to improve 
today. The staff cheer for each other. The principal is very 
concerned about each person. He appreciates their efforts. 
It's a very hard-working school. Above average. 

A number of factors contribute to the openness and 
mutual support that staff members experience. A major 
factor is the nature of the leadership offered by the 
school administrators, and we have more to say about 
this later. Another contributor is the physical structure 
of the school. The openness of the structural arrange- 
ments enhances the frequency and quality of the in- 
cidental interaction between staff members during the 
school day. Here are one teacher's comments on the ef- 
fect of structural openness in the school: 

My room is part of a network of rooms. In other words, 
there are three rooms adjoining into this "bubble." And if 
a teacher is ever going to come into this room, they come 
through the kindergarten room, because we tend to be in 
motion. And the children have never questioned why 
[anyone] is going through ... Because of those adults com- 
ing in and out, I don't feel threatened. 

Another teacher with three years experience as a teach- 
er at Riverside School described the school in this way: 

This school is near the front of pack with regard to provid- 
ing the latest in [educational] opportunities ... With regard 
to our teaching, the teachers we have here are very flexible 
in their outlook and are quite prepared to incorporate es- 
sentially whatever it takes in order to get the students 
moving along and having positive experiences ... [We 
have] very dedicated teachers trying to do the very best 
that they can, sometimes to the detriment of ourselves. 

Jean Mitchelson, the curriculum coordinator, observed 
that "You never hear a voice raised in this school ... 
Children feel very good about their learning." 

The general outline of a picture of Riverside School 
begins to emerge: a strongly student-centered school 
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staffed by a highly professional staff that works well to- 
gether, encouraging each other to become even more 
fully professional. The school is well supported by its 
parent community; their children enjoy school and 
respond positively to the efforts of their teachers. A 
strong culture of learning has been established in River- 
side School. In this context, teacher evaluation proce- 
dures have been implemented that have a strong 
professional development orientation. We turn now to 
a consideration of these procedures, beginning with a 
discussion of how they were decided upon and imple- 
mented. 

Teacher Evaluation Policies and Procedures 

We asked Mr. Watson what his image of the really out- 
standing teacher was. Without hesitation, he replied as 
follows: 

Purposeful; somebody who has a clear picture in his or 
her mind of what he or she is setting out to accomplish. 
Somebody who can see the big picture and then step back 
and work out the specific goals for how to begin to get 
there ... Organization is part of this; to be able to tie every- 
thing together. Part of the ability of the outstanding teach- 
er is to be able to manage the incredible amount of detail 
efficiently. 

It is not surprising, then, to learn that for many years 
Principal Watson has based his approach to teacher 
evaluation on goal setting procedures. 

When James Watson began his new assignment at 
Riverside School, he met periodically in the summer 
months with the curriculum coordinator, who had 
begun teaching at the school the previous year, to dis- 
cuss policies and procedures for the upcoming school 
year. Jean Mitchelson, the curriculum coordinator, 
recalled their discussions of teacher evaluation as fol- 
lows: 

We both felt strongly that it should be a process that teach- 
ers saw as being useful to them. We all have areas to grow 
in. We're never really there. If they could pick the areas 
they wanted to grow in, there would be more buy-in. It 
would have greater purpose for them. 

The previous principal had used scheduled classroom 
observations, checklists and observation guides, and ex- 
tensive written feedback on classroom performance, 
but Principal Watson was disinclined to persist with 
this approach. Both the principal and the curriculum 
coordinator were familiar with approaches to teacher 
evaluation based on goal setting. The principal had 
used these goal setting procedures in three other 
schools before coming to Riverside. At the time of first 
implementation some years ago, the principal reported 
"We worked through this as a staff." 

This time, however, once the principal and curriculum 
coordinator were agreed on the direction they should 
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take, the principal simply proposed the procedures at a 
staff meeting. "In all honesty, it was not a very 
negotiated process/' Principal Watson said. "We simp- 
ly presented the proposal to staff and questions were 
encouraged about how it would work." The curriculum 
coordinator recalled the process in similar terms. "We 
shared the proposal at a staff meeting and outlined 
what it would consist of," she said. "I don't recall that 
there was a lot of reaction one way or the other, simply 
because of the newness of the process." 

The Evaluation Procedures 

The teacher evaluation process at Riverside School is in- 
itiated in early autumn when a memorandum is sent 
out by the principal and curriculum coordinator to 
members of the teaching staff. Included with the 
memorandum are forms to be used by teachers in 
preparing for "one-on-ones" with the school adminis- 
trators, which take place in mid- to late-October. The 
procedure for the evaluation process is as follows: 

1. Each teacher is asked in early October to set at least 
one personal goal and two professional goals they 
intend to pursue as a priority for development 
during the school year. 

2. A series of three one-on-ones involving the teacher 
and either the principal or the curriculum 
coordinator sustain the goal setting process. These 
take place in late October, February-March (an 
informal follow-up), and May (formal wrap-up of 
the process). 

3. In preparing for the May meeting, the teachers write 
a self assessment, a "sort of reflective journal" as the 
principal calls it, in which they report how well they 
have done in meeting their goals. 

4. The principal or curriculum coordinator then writes 
a final report to each teacher, which brings the 
process to a conclusion for that year. 

5. The principal notes, "There's no requirement in the 
process that you'll be sitting in the back, observing 
them teach." 

6. A formal report is submitted to the associate 
superintendent each year noting the names of staff 
members who did not go through a formal 
evaluation process in the past year, and the reasons 
for this. 

7. Principals are not asked to place the written reports 
on file with the associate superintendent. ("There's a 
lot of trust there," the principal observed.) Teachers 
may elect to place their evaluations in their central 
file with Personnel. 

Revisions to the Evaluation Procedures 
The goal setting approach to teacher evaluation is a flex- 
ible process that may not take precisely the same form 
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next year or the year after. Within the goal setting 
framework, in Principal Watson's view, one could 
build in a student monitoring process, for example. 

Each teacher could be asked to identify one or more stu- 
dents to track over the course of the year. But since the 
introduction of mandatory teacher evaluation. Prin- 
cipal Watson has followed the same basic goal setting 
strategy in his approach to teacher evaluation. He is al- 
ways fine-tuning the process, however. 

In his second year at Riverside School, Principal Wat- 
son, in consultation with his curriculum coordinator, 
modified the procedures based on the experience of the 
first year. In the first year the agenda of the first one-on- 
one had five items: the long-range curriculum plans of 
the teacher for the school year, the teacher's personal 
and professional goals for the year, career planning, 
methods of communicating with parents, and examples 
drawn from portfolios of student work. "There was too 
much," the curriculum coordinator observed. "There 
wasn't that proper chance to just relax with the staff 
members. This year we narrowed it down to just the 
long-range plans, the goal setting, and what they were 
looking toward in the future. That worked well in the 
hour." 

Reasons for Use of These Procedures 
Dating back to the first implementation of mandatory 
teacher evaluation, the principal's views have been con- 
sistent: "Teachers are professionals. What is in it [man- 
datory teacher evaluation] for the teacher and the 
school? It was pretty evident that, from a provincial per- 
spective, the big factor was public accountability. But I 
was interested in the school level; how would this help 
the school?" 

Furthermore, Mr. Watson was concerned about the ef- 
fects of teacher evaluation on the teachers. He noted, 
"Teachers are afraid of evaluation. There's a sense of 
risk associated with evaluation when somebody else is 
making judgments about whether what you are doing 
is acceptable ... Teachers appreciate the basic assump- 
tion of competence rather than incompetence. They ap- 
preciate being treated as professionals. It changes the 
tone of the relationship." 

The curriculum coordinator, who is evaluated both as a 
teacher and as a school administrator, confirmed the 
receptivity of teachers to a goal setting approach to 
evaluation: 

Teachers can buy into this ... It's a safe vehicle because 
teachers are providing their own indicators by which suc- 
cess is assessed. You feel secure when you know what is 
expected of you. There are no surprises; you can monitor 
your own progress. You can have total control over the 
outcome. 

In addition to placing control over the teacher evalua- 
tion process in the hands of the teacher, goal setting 
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also assigns responsibility to the teacher for his or her 
professional development. Principal James Watson 
commented on the significance of taking responsibility 
for professional development in this way: 

I like the process because essentially it says to each teacher 
we're responsible for our own professional development. 
I'm not responsible for the teacher's success. The teacher 
is. I'll take responsibility for contributing something to 
that success, but if they don't want success, I can't make 
them. 

Ongoing Issues in the Goal Setting Approach to 
Teacher Evaluation 

Several issues can be identified in the implementation 
of goal setting procedures for teacher evaluation. 

Difficulties encountered in setting goals . "Some people 
found it difficult ... still do ... to set those goals," the 
principal commented. "We're still not experts in the 
goal setting process and I still feel uncomfortable many 
times." The principal and the curriculum coordinator 
try to help staff members step up or step down their 
goals if they seem to be aiming too low or too high. 

Ensuring accountability. The most common difficulty in 
goal setting is not in die teacher's ability to identify 
worthwhile goals, but rather in specifying the in- 
dicators by which it can be discerned to what degree 
the goal is being achieved. The curriculum coordinator 
commented on this issue as follows: 

When the teachers present their goals to you [in the one- 
on-one] the first step is to listen to them, where they are 
coming from and what they have in mind ... Then I say to 
them: to help me out [in writing up my report on the one- 
on-one] how will I know that you have achieved your 
goal? They may know what they are after. I wanted to 
make sure that our communication was clear so there's no 
surprises at the end. I wanted to get accountability from 
them — I'm talking about the ones who were a little looser 
in their orientation. All their ideas were good but some 
needed a little direction in terms of what I might see. How 
might I see it in what the children are doing? What writ- 
ten information will you gather? How will you share it 
with me? Are you going to keep records? 

The underachieving teacher. The principal commented on 
the issue of teachers who are too easy on themselves. 

He cited an example of a teacher he worked with some 
years ago: 

This is an individual who loves to teach but doesn't work 
too hard at it. He's a charmer. He has a very positive 
presence. He's enthusiastic. His verbal skills carry him a 
long way ... His performance fluctuates so much. It makes 
him a difficult person to deal with. When you look at his 
overall performance, this is someone the kids love and the 
parents love. But as a teacher he could be more than he is. 
The issue is this: if you confront the teacher in too heavy- 
handed a way, you may risk losing more than you gain. 
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The teacher who "plays the game. " A fourth problem area, 
according to the principal and the curriculum coor- 
dinator, is the teacher who "goes through the motions" 
but "hasn't really bought into the process" required for 
rigorous implementation of goal setting processes. This 
problem is closely related to the problem of ensuring ac- 
countability as described above but has an additional 
element as revealed in the following comments of the 
principal: 

We have in mind a teacher who is well liked by the stu- 
dents and their parents. When we meet for the initial one- 
on-one, he seems to be enthusiastic about his plans for the 
year. But he doesn't faithfully follow through on what he 
promises to do. When we asked repeatedly for the 
evidence that he has addressed the goals he set for him- 
self, nothing is forthcoming to show what progress he 
made. It's not that we expect that everybody is going to 
achieve what they set out for themselves. But they should 
be able to show us something that gives us a starting point 
for further discussion about what might be tried if the 
teacher has fallen short. 

In the case we have in mind, it's definitely not a situation 
where we'd feel that a growth model is inapplicable and a 
deficit model should be substituted, with all that implies 
for evaluation. This is a person who has strong verbal and 
interpersonal skills, and good communication skills. But 
in effect he disengages himself from the process. There's 
an integrity issue here. The question we have to ask our- 
selves is this: Can you force engagement in the kind of 
evaluation process we have set up here? Or must we 
admit that the process requires integrity and commitment 
on the part of each teacher and that if these are missing 
the process just doesn't work? 

Perhaps we have to revise the process for such a teacher 
by setting goals for them. In effect we would be saying, "We 
want to see thus-and-so happen. Would you build a goal 
into your plans that addresses this concern?" 

Teachers who demand too much of themselves. The cur- 
riculum coordinator cited an example of a problem that 
recurs more frequently at Riverside School than the 
problem of the underachieving teacher or the teacher 
who opts to "play the game": 

My response was: excellent goals! outstanding! But you've 
given yourself an awful lot to have to be accountable for 
to me. So I urged her to scale back her goals. She did this 
but during the year she came back to say that she had 
taken on too much and we looked at it again. We stayed 
within the framework of three goals. But we substituted 
one goal for another. 

Demands on the resources of the school administrators . The 
principal is only "partially satisfied" with what he has 
been able to accomplish to date through teacher evalua- 
tion. 'Tart of the reason has to do with my own level of 
skill," he said. "I don't know enough ... both in terms of 
the goal areas the teachers are addressing and also in 
terms of process skills — conferencing skills, analytical 
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skills, problem solving skills. I depend very heavily on 
the expertise of this staff. I feel guilty about how de- 
pendent I am." 

The Teacher in Difficulty 

A different process entirely from that described above 
is used with teachers in difficulty. "The assumption 
shifts from competence to incompetence," the principal 
explained. He uses a "well laid-out process," estab- 
lished at the district level, once it is clear that the as- 
sumption of competence is no longer tenable with a 
given teacher. It can easily take a year to work through 
the process. Crucial to this process is to get on the 
record "a set of written deficiencies." 

Principal Watson began this process last year with a 
teacher, but because the teacher went on long-term dis- 
ability the process was not completed. "I spent a lot of 
time making clear what was expected of him in specific 
terms. This gave us something to hold the teacher to," 
he said. 

Implementation of the Goal Setting Approach to 
Teacher Evaluation 

Implementation of the goal setting procedures for teach- 
er evaluation is examined in this section from two per- 
spectives: first, from the perspective of the school 
administrators; then from the members of the teaching 
staff. 

School Administrators' Perspective 
The principal and the curriculum coordinator consult 
extensively with teachers in informal ways to help 
them set their goals. Thus the first one-on-one session 
(which starts in mid-October) is part of a process rather 
than a single event for which teachers prepare. 

In this consulting process, the principal has increasing- 
ly urged teachers to address school goals, that is, to ad- 
dress the question "What are we trying to work at as a 
school?" "A List of Proposed Results for 1991-1992" 
was prepared during the budgeting process the spring 
before. He encourages, but does not require, the River- 
side teachers to select a goal that reflects one or more of 
the school priorities for the year. 

A form is available for teachers to use in preparing for 
the October one-on-one meeting, but they are not re- 
quired to use the form. The principal's view was this: 
"We don't require a lot of writing but some of [the 
teachers] do." 

Most teachers are realistic in their goal setting. Some- 
times, the principal notes, a teacher may propose a 
"trivial goal"; for example, a goal that she or he may al- 
ready have achieved. When this happens, the principal 
may point out in a friendly way that the teacher al- 
ready does this very well. Or he may follow up with 
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questions to see if there is more here than he had 
originally thought. 

An informal meeting with each teacher in the February - 
March period, usually over lunch, is used to review 
progress toward the goals. 

The last meeting, held in May, is more formal. This is 
based on the teacher's written self-assessment. The prin- 
cipal noted: "Supply teachers are brought in. There is 
more of an accountability factor in this meeting. But we 
also try to make it a celebration of the year's work, even 
if the teachers did not achieve everything they set out 
to achieve." 

In general, the written self-assessments last year were 
"very thoughtful," in the words of the principal. 

The process ends with a written report to each teacher 
from the principal or the curriculum coordinator. 

The principal noted: "There is no requirement in the 
process that you'll be sitting in the back, watching them 
teach." Nevertheless, because of the way teaching is or- 
ganized in the school, "it would be very unlikely that 
anybody in this building would get very far away from 
what you would expect to see happening." The cur- 
riculum coordinator commented on classroom visita- 
tion as part of the teacher evaluation process in this 
way: 

It depends on the goals the teachers have set for them- 
selves. Their plans may call for me to come in to observe 
something they are doing. I come in only on this basis to 
maintain the trust that we have built up. 

Teachers' Perspective 

The teachers interviewed gave uniformly positive as- 
sessments of the evaluation process used at Riverside 
School. 

Support for risk taking. The evaluation process is suppor- 
tive of risk taking. In the words of one of the school's 
most highly respected teachers, 

Maybe in a particular year, I set myself a goal and perhaps 
I didn't attain it, but I would want to be able to figure out 
why I didn't attain it. And the principals I've had, I'd feel 
they were supportive. 

Focus and commitment. This same teacher went on to say, 

Having to write it as a goal and share that, say it openly, 
you are committing yourself to it. So there is a bigger com- 
mitment. And over the year, I took pictures of the children 
working in cooperative learning. I had samples of their 
work that I presented to the administrator. So I think it 
made me focus. And it made me make sure that I did keep 
that goal in mind. 

Another teacher had similar comments: 

The biggest influence [of a goal setting approach to teach- 
er evaluation] is that it causes you to focus on one or two 
areas that you feel you could either improve or expand on 
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or change. And in doing that you are also forced to look 
back to what you did before because that is where you 
make your decision from ... So it's a focusing thing. It does 
cause you to focus. And because it is not left alone, be- 
cause we don't just look at it now and it is all over, and we 
do come back to it again, that causes us to follow through. 

Ideas for improvement of teaching performance. Where do 
the ideas for improvement come from? Again we note 
the remarks of a highly regarded teacher: 

We are an open school. Teachers here are willing to share 
with one another. If they have found something that 
works successfully or not. It is not where you shut your 
door — you know, people are very sharing here. 

Another highly regarded, senior teacher on the staff 
commented on this point in this way: 

I think the biggest influence in that regard is the people 
you're working with ... So I know that a lot of changes I've 
made over the years. I've made teaming with other teach- 
ers. And we sort of pool our ideas and come up with new 
ideas or throw out old ones and start over. 

The principal's approach to supervision. The principal has 
established a comfortable atmosphere for the evalua- 
tion process. 

He drops in now and again, all the time. I really ap- 
preciate that kind of evaluation. Previously I've had the 
situation where the principal comes and sits in the room 
for half a day or part of half a day. And I did not like that 
form. I find that creates a lot of tension ... He just pops in 
and he'll sit down for a while and he'll visit or he'll take 
part in what we're doing ... And I think he gets a really 
good picture of what's going on in the classroom. And it 
creates no tension. 

Initiating the goal setting process. Two teachers' com- 
ments outline the goal setting process: 

Early in the year the principal meets with us. And it is a 
very pleasant occasion. Because it is a time to chat about 
your students, about your plans. It is not a high pressure 
kind of thing at all. It is a nice hour. 

It was like an invitation to come in and talk. And I 
thought that was wonderful. I had never had that experi- 
ence of just sitting down for a half hour, or whatever it 
might be, and just saying what you like about the school, 
what you would like to see changed, what do you like 
about your assignment, where do you feel you want to 
head, what are your career plans. I just found that such a 
personal thing that I hadn't been used to. 

Initial reservations about goal setting. This same teacher 
continued: 

I remember thinking, "This is my goal. I don't know why I 
have to have all these reasons, ways of getting there, and 
why 1 have to prove that I've gotten there." To me that is 
my own thing. I thought why do I have to prove all this? 
Why do 1 have to take pictures to prove, or why do I have 
to send over [writing] samples? ... But as the year went on, 
I enjoyed doing that. I enjoyed taking the pictures. I en- 



joyed seeing that, yes, I was reaching those goals. And it 
was kind of neat to have that evidence for myself ... So at 
the beginning my back was up a little. Not about having 
to have goals. I think that is wonderful. But about the for- 
mat we had to go through. It was all because it was a 
change. A change is hard until you get used to it. 

Transfer to students. One indicator of the degree to 
which goal setting has influenced Riverside School is 
the use of goal setting procedures by teachers with 
their students. One teacher described what she has 
done in this way: 

My students are writing their own goals. I remember at 
one time thinking I don't know if this will work. I mean 
they are only nine years old. But it is amazing — it works ... 
They have four goals for at home. Things like a hobby I 
would like to leam. Pretty light types of things. Then four 
goals for at school. And then what is really neat is we did 
it near the beginning of the year. And then just before in- 
terviews, they went through them again and checked off 
what they had achieved — goals they feel they had 
reached — and they added a new one. And I think that is 
when it becomes effective, when they see, "Oh yeah, I'm 
doing that now." And that is the same with us I think too. 
Once you [see], "Yeah, I worked toward that goal and I 
feel better about it," then there is an incentive to get a new 
goal or to extend that goal further. I really think it is good. 

Effect on the staff \ ''[What we do in evaluation] is 
worthwhile because I think it brings teachers and ad- 
ministration closer together" commented one teacher 
veteran. 

Similar sentiments were expressed by the curriculum 
coordinator: 

We are a large staff. There has to be some way of keeping 
communication open. Our approach to teacher evaluation 
provides an excellent chance to communicate and a 
chance to share what is happening in our rooms. If we 
were to do away with that it might become much, much 
harder to keep in touch with all our staff ... Sitting down 
with staff and letting them share their directions, their 
goals, their ambitions is crucial. I'd feel very badly if we 
didn't have some way of keeping that contact, that door 
open to the staff. It would be too easy to overlook some- 
one, not intentionally. It makes sure that everyone has the 
opportunity to share. 

Teacher Evaluation and Instructional Improvement 
Mr. Watson commented as follows on the relation be- 
tween teacher evaluation and instructional improve- 
ment at Riverside School: 

Staff development is right at the heart of the school. In 
that sense, there's not very much about the school that is 
more important than evaluation. But if we were to do 
teacher evaluation in a traditional way, it would be just an 
administrative exercise ... We're here to develop; the very 
essence of being a teacher is to enhance one's abilities ... 
We're trying to create a situation here where we work in 
an atmosphere of support and reinforcement — and pres- 
sure, but not from one person, a supervisor, but general. 

Us 
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collegial pressure that comes from a sense that all of us 
have of wanting to do well. 

The curriculum coordinator discussed the relation be- 
tween teacher evaluation and instructional improve- 
ment in very similar terms: 

It encourages us to reflect and to realize that there's noth- 
ing wrong with having something to work on, and shar- 
ing that with someone is helpful. As many years as I have 
taught there's still something I need to work on. It is a safe 
and purposeful process — the teacher has chosen the areas 
they want to develop ... It forces one to reflect; it forces 
one to keep your eyes open to look for new experiences, 
new directions, to keep yourself aware of what is happen- 
ing in education. 

The ethos of Riverside School encourages improvement 
in what is done in classrooms. The principal said, "It 
starts from an expectation that we can all grow ... 
Deficit-based approaches are not going to be very suc- 
cessful. Most of the teachers I know, irrespective of the 
quality of the job they are doing, are teachers by choice. 
They care about children and they're there to help 
make the world a better place and they tend to work 
rather hard. To start with an assumption that's deficit- 
based is to be off on the wrong track." 

The principal and curriculum coordinator encourage 
collegial consultations in setting goals and for assis- 
tance in monitoring progress toward goals. They are 
convinced that the evaluation process they use contrib- 
utes more to the building of this improvement ethos 
than would traditional evaluation processes. 

The Northwood Report 

Teacher evaluation in the junior high school selected 
for this case study is a positive model of teacher growth 
and professional development. A strong culture sup- 
ports learning of both students and adults and calls for 
responsiveness to students, teamwork, a positive 
school ethos, and a common understanding and prac- 
tice of effective teaching. In what follows, we discuss 
(a) the policy, practice, and policy development process 
of teacher evaluation in Northwood Junior High 
School, and (b) the linkages between teacher evaluation 
and professional development. As the practice of teach- 
er evaluation is embedded in the daily workings and 
culture of the school, the context must also be explored 
to better understand how the policy and practice came 
to be, and how it sustains itself. 

The Context 

Northwood is a school of approximately 600 students 
and 35 staff. It is situated in a middle-class neighbor- 
hood. A range of socioeconomic backgrounds is repre- 
sented in the student population. A high percentage of 
the students commute to school from surrounding 
neighborhoods, travelling by yellow school bus or city 
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transit. The administration and staff work hard to cre- 
ate a sense of community among the geographically 
and racially diverse group of students. The staff spoke 
highly of the students: "great kids!" "I think they are a 
real good bunch of kids we have here," and "I know 
that all the usual problems are out there [for students], 
but they don't materialize [here in the school]." The stu- 
dents are generally considered to be cohesive: strong 
peer support groups and an active students' union. 

The staff range in experience from first-year teachers to 
20-year-plus veterans. The majority of staff are in their 
30s. They are seasoned, energetic, enthusiastic, and 
caring. The principal is perceived as being responsible 
for attracting younger, positive, and active new teach- 
ers to the staff and for helping to build a team. The 
teachers expressed a sense of collegiality with one an- 
other and a high degree of respect for the expertise 
shown. Comments such as: "It's a very good staff. I feel 
very supported by other teachers," "Excellent relation- 
ships among staff" were commonly heard during the 
interviews. 

Northwood is a junior high school with a reputation for 
being a very positive place to learn and work. Students 
and teachers alike comment without prompting about 
the importance placed on being positive, working with 
one's strengths, and caring for, nurturing, and support- 
ing one another. They consciously choose not to dwell 
on negative incidents, and they work hard at creating a 
positive atmosphere in the school. 

One staff member, discussing how a colleague new to 
the school found the school atmosphere a change from 
the previous school he had worked in, said: 

He cannot accept himself what he was before, because the 
atmosphere here won't allow it. Teachers are so busy talk- 
ing about the good things that are happening. Before, he 
came from an atmosphere where the negative things were 
brought up ... It was kind of a reactive thing. Here it is 
more of a proactive type of thing. And he is trying to forge 
ahead and catch up with that. It is definitely an atmos- 
phere thing. 

The positive atmosphere was seen as strongly valued 
and modeled by administration: 

Our administration is very positive, they don't tell you 
that you are wrong, they try to turn it into a self-discovery 
kind of thing. This is what I observed: [they would ask] 
what were you trying to accomplish here? By talking 
about it you can try to see a different point of view. You 
say, oh, I could have changed this, or I could have 
changed that. It doesn't come down to a right or wrong. 
That makes me feel very secure. 

Other staff members described the school as "suppor- 
tive," "very professional," "caring and sharing," 
"progressive," "vibrant," and "open." The staff see 
themselves as a team, working together on behalf of stu- 
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dents: "the kids know that teachers and administration 
have similar expectations, we use the same techniques 
often"; "most of the teachers discipline through rela- 
tionships rather than through authority/' "there is a lot 
of cooperative planning." The atmosphere of the school 
was described as "collegial/' particularly in reference to 
the implementation of curricular changes: 

It [the collegial atmosphere in the school] makes it pos- 
sible, because by oneself, one is so limited in ideas, and 
the physical amount of work that has to go into a com- 
plete curriculum change, as well as the change in teaching 
methodology that goes with it, requires team effort. You 
can't do it by yourself. 

We work a lot as a team. You want to be the best you can, 
you want to be up on things. We are a progressive school. 

The school principal, a person well respected by staff, 
emphasized the need for teamwork among the staff, 
and with students and parents. It was very important 
to her that teachers work together, and that they see the 
students and parents as part of the team. 

We work together as a team. Not just with staff but with 
students and parents. We have parent-student-teacher con- 
ferences not just parent-teacher conferences ... We involve 
students in everything we do. Students solve their own 
problems. The conference is with the student and their 
parent, not about the student. The student is a very impor- 
tant part of that conference because they are the ones that 
have to make the changes ... We built up the team feeling 
first with staff, and then with students and parents. 

We share the load here, we try to make it as fair as pos- 
sible. It's part of the way we operate. It's not unusual for 
people to offer to help each other ... You get a little bit of 
success in working together and you build on that. You 
grow together and work on things together. The more you 
can get people working together the more effective you be- 
come. 

Some of the departments in the school plan together, not 
only for budget purposes but even down to lesson plan- 
ning. They get together and share ideas for lesson plan- 
ning. 

The principal expressed her concern about meeting the 
needs of individual students, about being student- 
centered, and about caring for students. 

We are a very caring school, we care about everybody ... 
We try to meet the needs of every individual as best we 
can. We stress achievement, we want to do things for kids, 
and we want them to be successful. We have some unique 
programs in trying to meet these needs — the thinking 
skills program, the integration of curriculum. 

The school was not always like this; it took the prin- 
cipal a few years to build the kind of school that she de- 
scribed. She was appointed as principal seven years 
ago. The staff were anxious to be provided with good 
leadership, but they were not a cohesive group at that 
time. 



At first you meet resistance, you don't just come in and 
this happens all at once. You have to build it. At first I met 
resistance with a number of ideas, and you have to bite 
the bullet and accept that you are going to get some resis- 
tance, but if you are convinced that you can bolster up the 
weak spots here and there, help those places where there 
are a few cracks in the seams, eventually they buy in total- 
ly. Our thinking skills program was that. It met with some 
resistance, but you have to provide reasons. You have to 
let people know that this is what you want to see happen- 
ing because you believe in it and you give your reasons 
why you believe, and in the long run, how students and 
staff will benefit ... There's resistance from some because 
at first it may mean more work to be added to an already 
heavy schedule. 

The principal was a significant force in the success of 
this school and in the success of the teacher evaluation 
process. Her persistence, modeling, positive orienta- 
tion, ability to motivate others, to be perceived as a 
strong staff supporter and strong leader all contributed 
to a school climate and culture that promoted student 
and teacher growth. 

The School District 

The district policy on teacher evaluation provided a 
framework for the school policy and sufficient latitude 
for the principal and staff to develop a school policy 
that fitted their needs. The district policy stated that 
"the performance of each staff member will be 
evaluated by the immediate supervisor to maintain and 
improve the educational service provided to the stu- 
dents of the district." Evaluation was to be based on the 
achievement of expected outcomes and conducted at 
least once a year. The purposes of evaluation were to 
enhance performance of staff members, to "indicate the 
extent to which expected outcomes have been 
achieved," and to "provide information for making 
decisions." Immediate supervisors (principals, in the 
case of schools) were to develop, in consultation with 
staff, procedures for the evaluation process consistent 
with die district policy. Although this policy provided 
some restrictions or guidelines, it was generally per- 
ceived to be sufficiently open that each school could de- 
velop a local policy that met the staff's preferences for 
evaluation. 

The relationship between the principal and the area as- 
sociate superintendent was such that considerable 
freedom was given to the school to develop a school 
policy without interference. The area associate superin- 
tendent was perceived by the principal as having great 
confidence in the school: 

Things have gone very well here so we have not had to 
have much involvement [by the associate]. We have a 
great deal of independence in doing as we see fit. No one 
gets involved in it ... If your achievement results are good, 
if parents are not complaining, if your survey results are 
good, if the associate walks through your school and talks 
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with staff and students and everything looks happy and 
going well, if there are no signs of difficulty we are really 
allowed to do as we need to ... I feel comfortable that we 
have support. 

The associate superintendent's evaluation process of 
the principal was based on indicators and results. He 
would discuss the overall operation of the school with 
the principal, gather data from a variety of sources, and 
write a report about the results attained. The district 
conducted annual surveys of parents, students, and 
staff that provided detailed information about the satis- 
faction levels of these groups. District-wide student 
achievement assessments provided information about 
academic performance. The associate would also deal 
with parent complaints and inquiries. This evaluation 
process was not growth or goal oriented in that the 
principal was not asked to establish goals for herself at 
the beginning of the year, but district goals were set 
each year by the school board, and the school would es- 
tablish its budget priorities based on these goals. In that 
sense the principal's own evaluation was an evaluation 
of the school, and the expected growth was linked to 
the goals of the school system. 

Teacher Evaluation at Northwood 

The current school policy has been in place for about 
seven years and was initiated by the principal in her 
first year at the school. The staff developed the original 
policy during a professional development day. Each 
year the principal asks the staff if there are any changes 
that they would like to see, but so far the policy has 
remained intact. The principal described the develop- 
ment of the policy: 

When I arrived here seven years ago there was no teacher 
evaluation process in place ... The staff was very positive 
about getting some new leadership ... They wanted a 
change. 

The teacher evaluation policy we developed as a staff, and 
it was right at the time that [the school district] had 
brought in this concept of teacher evaluation, so there was 
some guidance. This was a year before they had made it a 
requirement, but I saw the direction that things were 
going. I quite agreed with them, to have an outcomes 
based approach, and having indicators so that you could 
tell whether you were achieving your [outcomes]. It 
seemed like a super way to go. I didn't want to be going 
into classrooms and telling people on a scale of one to 10 
where they fit, that didn't accomplish anything, it didn't 
make sense to me. I wanted it to be growth oriented, a 
professional growth kind of thing ... So we set about as a 
staff looking at that. 

You might say that I navigated the way that we developed 
it but it was essentially a staff thing. We talked about it as 
a group. I had indicated to them that this is a direction 
that the school board is going, that everybody will be 
evaluated, so what we wanted was something that 
everybody could be comfortable with ... And so I ap- 
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proached them with this idea, setting objectives, it being a 
professional growth mpdel, and they were quite receptive 
to it. 

The principal believed that her role was to persuade 
and convince staff that the approach being advocated 
was going to work. She spoke of modeling behaviors 
for the staff that she expected them to adopt. 

My assistant and I did an awful lot of modeling that first 
year. We developed policies that were consistent with our 
modus operandi. And we had to discuss why this policy 
was going to be effective, why it would work. You have to 
do a sell job in terms of policies. You have to reach consen- 
sus. It's steering the ship but getting ownership from the 
people who are involved. It's got to be convincing, it's got 
to work. 

Over the last seven years the policy has not changed. 
The procedures have been refined, such as the setting 
of goals (or outcomes, as they are also known), but not 
the model. The principal commented: 

We've developed these [outcome statements] through the 
years. Our initial ones were much more primitive and we 
were learning. It was a matter then of teaching teachers 
what an outcome is, what is acceptable. It didn't take 
them long. At the same time the district was also getting 
us to set our school priorities in that fashion, so we as 
school administrators needed to learn how to set priorities 
and outcomes for our schools. So it was very consistent, 
which was very beautiful. It would involve the staff in set- 
ting school outcomes, and then what they were setting for 
themselves was a very similar sort of thing. The staff 
member's outcomes very often reflect school priorities, 
but [they] needn't. 

The Polio/ 

The teacher evaluation policy and procedures that were 
developed at Northwood Junior High School have two 
parallel components: goal setting and classroom obser- 
vation. The goal setting process is quite clearly a profes- 
sional development activity, while the classroom 
observation process is a more traditional instructional 
supervision activity. According to the principal, when 
the policy was being developed at the school there was 
an expectation from staff that classroom observation be 
maintained as a component of the evaluation process. 

It was ... an expectation by teachers, that their perfor- 
mance in the classroom be observed. I sensed that. It was 
verbalized in that way. I got the reading from the group 
that that's what they saw as teacher performance evalua- 
tion, as opposed to this [the goal setting process] because 
this was a new concept. Because that expectation was out 
there, and I quite like that, we developed this almost as a 
two-prong focus. 

Goal setting. Early in the school year teachers establish 
several goals for themselves, in consultation with the 
principal. These goals, or statements of outcomes, are 
categorized into four types: teacher, learner, program, 
and organizational or administrative. Each teacher is 
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asked to set at least three goals, and some set as many 
as nine or 10. For example, one teacher had three goals 
for this year: (a) I will help develop Language Arts and 
Social Studies integration materials and plans at the 
grade 7 level; (b) I will standardize certain portions of 
the grade 7 L.A. and S.S. curriculum for all eight clas- 
ses; and (c) I will professionally develop my awareness 
of L.A. and S.S. integration. Another teacher chose as 
one of his goals to "increase [his] utilization of coopera- 
tive learning." A third teacher planned to make greater 
use of the library as a learning resource in his language 
arts classes. Although it is considered desirable to have 
goals in different categories, it is not mandatory. 

The form where the goals are recorded also requires the 
teacher to describe the strategies that will be used "to 
get there," and indicators that will tell how well the 
goal has been met. At the end of the year the teacher 
records the results achieved, factors that may have af- 
fected these outcomes, and recommendations for the fu- 
ture. 

The principal described the process in this way: 

We call it a teacher performance evaluation report; we 
should change it to staff performance evaluation report be- 
cause we do use it for all of our staff ... We set our out- 
comes at the beginning of the year in a one-on-one. [The 
teachers] give this to me prior to our one-on-one so that I 
can take a look at it and see what they have set as out- 
comes. All of them are professionals and they do have 
goals that they set for themselves. What this does is it 
clarifies their goals, it focuses them more, and it gives me 
a chance to act as an instructional leader in this process. 

We started with one outcome the first year, after that I've 
been requiring at least three, sometimes I'll get four, five, 
even as high as nine. 

There are different types of outcomes, but I don't set any 
requirements because everyone has different needs; it 
depends on what their assignment is, if they are new to 
something. 

My experience is that teachers know where their weak- 
nesses are if they have any ... From last year, if I'm observ- 
ing a class or something has focused as a bit of a 
weakness, I might suggest to them that might be a good 
area for you to put something down in your outcomes for 
next year, and so it will appear there. If it doesn't I might 
do some encouraging but I rarely have to. Right now after 
these many years into it we have a trust relationship that's 
been built up. I don't often have to put anything in there 
... But if anyone were in difficulty, that's where it would 
focus. 

There was agreement among the teachers interviewed 
that goal setting was primarily each teacher's responsi- 
bility: 

From my experience, the administrators will accept 
whatever goals we're setting and will work only to help 
us clarify the goals and make it clear to them. 



There are several critical elements to the goal setting 
process: the onus placed on the teacher to determine 
the areas to be improved, and the broad range of goals 
that were possible. It is the teachers who have prime re- 
sponsibility for their own development and/or the im- 
provement of their performance. The principal only 
intervenes in setting the goals if a teacher is perceived 
to be ignoring a critical weakness that has been ob- 
served. Teachers are expected to take charge of their 
own learning needs. The four types of goals create a 
broad field for the teacher to reflect on their learning 
needs, from instructional strategies, to student perfor- 
mance, to curricular concerns, to organizational dimen- 
sions. It is common for evaluation procedures to focus 
almost solely on instructional variables. The goal set- 
ting process facilitated a broader focus. A teacher could 
now focus on students and the relationships between 
teaching and learning, as well as teaching. 

There was a high level of agreement between the teach- 
ers' and the principal's views about the policy. The fol- 
lowing comments from one teacher illustrate the clarity 
of understanding of the policy: 

We start with a sheet where we write three or more objec- 
tives: what do I want to achieve? They are things that we 
either see for ourselves, our weaknesses, areas where we 
want to improve, I want to do more of this, or I am weak 
in this area; therefore, I want to improve on it. The second 
column is strategies; how do I get there? In that area you 
list the ways you are going to try to improve on or change 
whatever it is you've listed as an outcome. It might be in- 
services, it might be getting yourself better organized, it 
might be interacting more with the students. The in- 
dicators, the third column is where you try to decide how 
you are going to determine how you will know you have 
achieved what you set out to achieve. This ends up being 
a very positive thing; the teacher chooses what they want 
to improve. If the teacher is a very professional person 
who wants to improve, and [the principal] is very careful 
about her selection of teachers, I think that is one thing she 
does well, if the teacher is professional they are going to 
know the areas they need to improve in. This sheet allows 
us to think about that sort of thing, and figure out how we 
are going to do it, and how we are going to know when 
we have achieved whatever it is we set out as a goal. 

We then take this sheet to our supervisor who is either the 
principal or the vice-principal, and he or she will go over 
it with us; they may make suggestions, as to other 
strategies we could use or other indicators. We try to 
make the indicators as quantitative as possible, because 
then we have facts and figures on it. There are things that 
are more qualitative, such as improving your relation- 
ships with students. That's hard to measure quantitative- 
ly. Then there is supervisor's comments; they usually give 
you something positive like "looks good," "keep at it," or 
something like that, then there's a place where we can 
comment if we want to, and then that's signed, and filed 
away for a while, but the teacher gets a copy. 
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Classroom observation. The second component to the pol- 
icy is the classroom observation process, or supervision 
of instruction. Each teacher is visited by the principal or 
vice-principal formally for the purpose of this process 
at least once a year, with a preobservation and post- 
observation conference. Drop-in visits occur 
throughout the year. The principal described this pro- 
cess: 

We also look at the process itself, and that involves the su- 
pervision of instruction in the classroom. That's how I 
bring in the supervision of instruction into the evaluation. 
That arose, at least in part, because that gives me an oppor- 
tunity to become a little more involved as the instructional 
leader, to be in the classroom and we can talk about pro- 
cess. It gives me an opportunity to share professional ex- 
pertise with staff and to provide some guidance, and to 
learn from them at the same time because a lot of them are 
pretty good ... It may or may not relate to the outcomes. 
Before I go into the classroom they fill out a preobserva- 
tion information sheet. It, too, is very growth oriented. 

The teachers interviewed, who for the most part had 
not been in the school when the school policy was 
being developed, did accept the classroom observation 
process as a necessary component of evaluation, but it 
was not always a highlight. The process had overtones 
of a summative evaluation, although it was engaged in 
to provide assistance to teachers to encourage profes- 
sional growth in technical areas. One teacher said this 
of the process: 

A classroom visitation is scheduled where the principal or 
vp come out. We prepare a proper lesson for them, [and] 
they come [to] observe it, usually from beginning to end. 
They may look for certain things, they may ask what do 
you want me to look for, do you want me to look for set, 
for closure, for the elements of the lesson, for student inter- 
actions, or for proactive discipline, or something along 
those lines. You can emphasize one of your strategies in 
the classroom visitation. I think it's a good idea, classroom 
visitation, because if I can't get one good lesson together 
in a year ... It's very important because I should know the 
proper parts of a lesson, and I should be able to take a 
proper lesson from the set to the closure, and do a really 
good formal lesson. 

1 also think it's really, really important to pop into the 
classroom. Just because I can put together one good lesson 
a year it doesn't mean I can teach, that I get along well 
with the students. I could bribe the students for that one 
class with just about anything. Or I could have a really 
bad lesson. Maybe I'm the kind of teacher that reacts nega- 
tively to stress, having the administrator in the classroom. 

I really like the process [overall]. I don't like the formal 
classroom observation, because I feel I know what I am 
teaching. I'm teaching for the kids, not the administrator. 
When it's a formal classroom observation you always feel 
that you should change it. With some people this may be 
the only imaginative lesson in the entire year. It's fake, 
false. You may do your set in one class, your actual work 




in the next, and your closure in the next. If the adminis- 
trator is coming into this class then I have to change every- 
thing because I have to have a set, and a closure, so the 
kids are suffering, because you have to make an impres- 
sion so that you can keep your job. 

As much as I hate the in-class formal observation, you 
need it. You need to know that the teacher knows the tech- 
nical aspects of teaching. For good teachers, it keeps you 
on your toes. I feel good when they pop in ... And then I 
can give myself a pat on the back, or they can give me a 
pat on the back. 

If teachers think that no one is watching them then they 
can get pretty slack. Oh, gee I'm tired this year, I think I'm 
going to take a ride on my laurels. 

Another teacher remarked how nervous she was the 
first year she was teaching and the principal came into 
the room, not an uncommon feeling for first-year teach- 
ers. The students in the class reacted by being excep- 
tionally quiet and well behaved that lesson. The teacher 
seemed almost disappointed that she was not able to 
demonstrate her ability to control the students. There is 
perceived to be a somewhat artificial air to the class- 
room observation process, but as it is conducted in a 
positive manner the objections to it are mild. 

The classroom observation process is a somewhat struc- 
tured activity. Broad lists of criteria for teacher perfor- 
mance have been provided by the principal over the 
years and further framed by an inservice program on ef- 
fective teaching skills that the principal had been 
promoting. Most of the teachers on staff had been 
through this district-sponsored inservice. A common 
language and understanding about instructional proces- 
ses had been developed in the school as a result. 

There were in-school professional development programs 
operating after school. They were totally optional ... They 
were after school and went late. At least half to two thirds 
of the staff attended ... But it was developmental. It put us 
all on the same wavelength. And it made it possible for us 
to increase our levels of communication. 

Many of the teachers spoke about the elements of a 
good lesson, such things as anticipatory set, closure, 
and transitions, a language and instructional format 
that had been popularized by Madeline Hunter. One 
teacher observed: 

Before she [the principal] comes in to observe us, we fill in 
a lesson plan. We also choose from a list of items what we 
want her to concentrate on. So, yes, she probably looks at 
our student or teacher outcomes, and even our program 
outcomes [from the goal setting process], but more so she 
is looking at what we ask her to look at in our lesson plan. 
Okay, so it might be looking at our [anticipatory] set, or 
our questioning techniques, pacing, those kinds of things. 

Parallel or asymmetrical? One thing that was not clear 
was how the classroom observation process fitted with 
the goal setting process. These two activities were 
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operated under the formal structure of the teacher per- 
formance evaluation policy, and could both be de- 
scribed as professional growth oriented, but they could 
also be described as conceptually quite distinct proces- 
ses. One (goal setting) promotes a concept of teachers 
as professionals, directing their own learning agenda, 
making judgments about the nature of teaching and 
learning and the needs of the students, collecting their 
own data and reflecting on the results. One teacher de- 
scribed the process in this way: 

I think that the evaluation process [the goal setting] here 
gives people a real sense of professionalism. It is very 
much enabling, and it is also reinforcing personally and 
professionally. Because it very much puts our own devel- 
opment in our own hands. What better definition of a 
professional, I think, than someone who will, given the op- 
portunity, grow and develop on their own? And it doesn't 
need a lot of supervision. 

The other (classroom observation) suggests that teach- 
ing is seen as a technical activity; the teacher follows an 
instructional format, and the supervisor is required to 
monitor the effectiveness of the application of specific 
skills and to offer assistance to teachers who are not 
technically proficient. To the credit of the principal, the 
way process is conducted does not appear to be 
mechanistic. The staff are generally comfortable with 
classroom observation, perhaps because the principal 
and assistant principal are so positive in their relation- 
ships with them. One comment from a teacher illus- 
trates this well: 

We feel at ease with classroom observation, we are not 
pressured to always be 110% on everything ... Our assis- 
tant principal from last year would come into our class- 
room and continually say things like "thanks for letting 
me be here," or "I really enjoy being in your class. I'm real- 
ly glad you let me have this opportunity/' all those little 
phrases that maybe take five seconds to say but it sure 
presents a different atmosphere. I credit the adminis- 
tration for continually doing that. 

But there is some discomfort, as witnessed by the teach- 
er who felt that her lesson for the observation period 
was not as natural as it should have been for the 
students' sake. What appears to be happening is that 
the technical aspects of teaching are not overtly 
prescribed; there is no visible template, no checklist of 
specific teaching behaviors. But they have become in- 
stead a part of the invisible culture: 'There is a norma- 
tive culture in this school in terms of our beliefs, our 
philosophies, that exists whether we evaluate teachers 
or not" (the principal). Teachers have knowledge of 
and an acceptance of a set of technical skills in instruc- 
tion. These skills provide a basis for determining what 
is considered minimally acceptable practice. There is an 
understanding among some of the teachers that the 
principal or assistant principal wishes to observe a 



range of these skills in use in the classroom when they 
are conducting an observation session. 

The two processes, goal setting and classroom observa- 
tion, become somewhat problematic in reconciling the 
assumptions being made about teaching in this school. 
On the one hand teaching is viewed as a professional 
activity, the teacher as being responsible for directing 
his or her own learning needs. On the other, teaching is 
a technical activity and teachers are responsible for 
being able to demonstrate their technical prowess. Ac- 
cording to the staff who were interviewed, the practice 
of evaluation in this school is working, despite what 
might seem as some conceptual inconsistencies. 

Teacher Evaluation: The Principal's Perspective 
Teacher evaluation was seen by the principal as a posi- 
tive experience because it was formative and growth- 
oriented. The process provided the principal with an 
opportunity to "recognize the good things that people 
are doing." She described her role as one of assisting 
teachers, "encouraging them and being positive about 
the things [goals] that they are choosing," and "to deve- 
lop teachers to become the best they can be and to help 
them along their own professional careers." 

The principal believed that teacher evaluation served 
several purposes for her: (a) it was a vehicle for account- 
ability; (b) it was a tool for communication, allowing 
the staff and administration an opportunity to express 
what is valued, to develop a school culture; (c) it com- 
municated that technical skills are important; (d) it pro- 
vided an opportunity for her to demonstrate 
instructional leadership skills; (e) it permitted her to 
give assistance in a confidential manner to teachers 
who were experiencing difficulty; and (f) it enabled her 
to help teachers to set goals for the next year. 

The principal's general educational philosophy was a 
belief in growth and learning for all: 

My own personal philosophy in education is that if you 
are not moving forward you're moving backward. You 
have to keep growing. If the staff didn't like that approach 
they would leave. My experience is that virtually 
everyone here feels that way. It reflects in things they say 
and their approaches to things. It's an expectation, the 
way we live. 

An accompanying belief held by the principal that is in- 
strumental to maintaining positive relations with staff 
and ensuring them that support and trust exist is that 
she believed teachers to be "forthright, honest, and 
realistic in their self-assessments." She believed in 
teachers, that they were capable of learning and 
generally were self-motivated. 

The principal also believed that teachers should have 
basic skills in classroom instruction. She actively sup- 
ported the district Teaching Effectiveness program and 
had encouraged all staff to participate. This appeared 
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to create a "normative culture" of teaching behaviors 
that became a given, a baseline for teacher growth. The 
principal's formal, twice-a-year visits to the classroom 
provided her with some assurance that each teacher 
was capable of performing at a level acceptable to her. 

Underlying the goal setting process and classroom ob- 
servations, the principal brought into play information 
that she absorbed day-to-day about each teacher. In a 
natural way, data about teacher performance presented 
itself to the principal from a variety of sources and on a 
continuous basis: 

Any good administrator ought to be assessing everywhere 
they go, and everything they see, and hear. You get those 
indicators everywhere you go. When your student test 
results come in you are getting an indicator; you know 
how many kids are coming to your door for discipline pur- 
poses; you know when you walk down the corridors; you 
know when you walk into classrooms what's happening 
and the atmosphere that is present; you know what kind 
of communication is taking place in the staff room; you 
know when you meet teachers what is happening, you see 
how they feel, you see their emotions, what way they are 
responding to kids, interacting with kids and with each 
other, and you know what their interests are, you get to 
know them as people, and what motivates them. So there 
are so many things that you see all around you. You hear 
about their interactions with parents; you hear from 
parents; all of these things make up the climate within 
which you operate, you have to be really sensitive to all of 
this. If you are sensitive to all of this you are taking a read- 
ing. And if you are reading it, what you do is [write] it 
down on paper. That assists. I think it's a very important 
factor to promote growth. 

The information that the principal collected would be 
brought forward when she assisted a teacher to select 
goals at the beginning of the year, if something had 
been noticed that she believed needed attention. Some- 
times these data provided her with evidence that a 
teacher needed help immediately, and she would 
respond to that need. On other occasions the data 
might suggest that a teacher was at risk, that is, the 
teacher had significant problems that needed more in- 
tensive assistance. 

This informal collection of natural data was a sig- 
nificant contributor to the principal's perception of a 
teacher's performance. It provided a perspective that 
only time and multiple experiences could give. It 
helped to provide a balance for the occasional inconsis- 
tencies that humans are capable of. Multiple observa- 
tions help to create patterns, and it is the pattern that 
reflects performance much more accurately than single 
incidents. 

Teachers in Difficulty 

The principal believed that teachers who were having 
difficulty needed a different process than what the 
evaluation procedures provided. 

O 



Teachers at risk? It can start off with this process, because 
our whole objective in dealing with teachers is one of 
growth ... You could work off of this process if the teacher 
keeps growing, then you have no problem. But if there is 
no improvement, despite all that you do, then the problem 
is serious. You move more quickly; you don't wait until 
year end. 

There are degrees of being effective in a classroom ... It 
depends on how youngsters are being affected. It could be 
many things [such as] good classroom management skills 
not being in place ... Most of the time it has to do with 
many areas not being in place ... with classroom manage- 
ment, instructional strategies, not being able to meet in- 
dividual needs, not being able to assess student needs, not 
being able to adapt curriculum to student needs, the 
whole gamut. 

The teacher evaluation policy was not seen as the 
vehicle to address teachers in difficulty, although the 
process may help to identify such situations. This belief 
was confirmed by one of the teachers interviewed: 

People in that kind of position [teachers in severe difficul- 
ty] are trying to fight day-to-day to make the decision of 
whether it was the right career for them. How are they 
going to survive? They are making very, very different 
decisions. They are not dealing with professional develop- 
ment. On the other hand, I have worked with teachers 
who are not strong in the classroom, but are willing. And 
I've seen real growth. I have never seen a teacher given up 
on ... So there are two areas: the teachers who are truly in 
difficulty — I don't think the policy has an effect on them. 

Teacher Evaluation: The Teacher's Perspective 
The nine teachers interviewed for this study were in al- 
most complete agreement that the policy and practice 
of teacher evaluation in this school was excellent, that it 
was professional development oriented, and that teach- 
ers accepted the need to be accountable. A few com- 
ments from the teachers illustrate these notions: 

If I was in another school, I think I would continue to 
adopt this process. 

It gives you a sense of accomplishment. 

The staff have a sense that they are continually developing 
themselves. 

We work a lot as a team. You want to be the best that you 
can, you want to be up on things. We are a progressive 
school, a progressive district. 

[There is] a very clear, well articulated procedure. 
Evaluation is working just fine here. 

The teacher evaluation process makes teachers account- 
able ... [and] helps to keep you focussed. 

It was important to some teachers that the practice did 
not appear to be judgmental; they were not ranked or 
rated. Evaluation was not a statement about one's 
worth, even in terms of the level of one's instructional 
performance. What this practice did encourage was risk 
taking; it was all right to attempt things that you might 
not achieve. Teachers were encouraged to stretch them- 
selves. 



Our administration is very positive; they don't tell you 
that you're wrong; they try to turn it into a self-discovery 
kind of thing. This is what I observed, what were you 
trying to accomplish here. By talking about it you can try 
to see a different point of view. You say, oh, I could have 
changed this, or I could have changed that, it doesn't 
come down to a right or wrong; that makes me feel very 
secure; I don't like the term evaluation. That automatically 
means, what kind of number is going to be attached to 
me, where do I stand compared to everybody else? We 
stay away from that. 

1 think that generally speaking it [teacher evaluation in 
this school] is not considered supervisory in any way, or 
judgmental. But it is taken more like "what do you want 
to achieve this year? And how do you want to grow 
professionally this year?" ... I think it works because it's 
more of a professional growth than "how good of a job are 
you doing or how bad of a job are you doing?" 

There is not that much stigma if you don't achieve it 
either, because you've got this [category] that says "factors 
affecting outcomes." You can justify. "I wasn't very suc- 
cessful with this one. I ran out of time. I was swamped 
this year. I just tried to survive." Whatever it was. It takes 
it out of that realm of fitting you into a slot and giving you 
a grade, a number. 

The criteria for evaluation are individualized within 
the goal setting procedure. This brought greater 
relevance to the teachers in terms of what they per- 
ceived as being important to them. 

It [evaluation procedures at the previous school] was one 
that had a number of categories and a checklist. And one 
of the things that I am very confident of is my ability in 
the classroom. That is the area where I have developed ex- 
pertise ... That old system I found extremely offensive, be- 
cause it forced somebody to focus on things that perhaps 
didn't matter any more. It focused them on little criteria, 
that perhaps when I was working in a cooperative learn- 
ing model, just didn't fit. And so it forced awkwardness. 

Teacher evaluation forced teachers, willingly, to step 
back from the dailyness of teaching, to become more 
reflective, and to keep in touch with the professional 
world of teaching. 

Sometimes you can get so caught up in the classroom stuff 
and being here that going and speaking to your peers and 
going to inservices isn't foremost on your mind at all. So 
that helps give me a perspective that I have to [get] out [of 
the classroom]. It helps me maintain a program of profes- 
sional improvement. 

For some teachers the classroom visits and drop-ins 
were important, as they provided the teacher with as- 
surance that everything was going well, or the visits 
provided an opportunity for an exchange about the les- 
son being presented. The experience that teachers had 
with these visits and follow-ups had been positive. 

[There] is never enough. I would like to feel that the prin- 
cipal or assistant principal feels comfortable enough with 



me as a person that they can come into my classroom at 
any time ... [The administrators] are so swamped that they 
are not able to do this ... [Teachers will drop in] but there's 
not enough time in the day for casual visitations, however. 

I am an open-door [kind of] teacher and if [the principal] 
wishes to speak to me, she comes in and stands in my 
room ... or [the assistant principal] does, if he wants to see 
a student. I feel that this is a method of keeping in touch ... 
On occasion, I will invite the head coordinator into my 
class throughout the year because we had done an in- 
tegrated unit on the novel which was geography-based. 
Often teachers will exchange ideas and invite others into 
their classes. It is very open. 

The practice of goal setting was perceived as a positive 
aspect of the teacher evaluation policy. It provided a 
focus for teachers, it allowed teachers to choose what 
they perceived as their learning needs, it empowered 
them with a sense of professionalism, and it gave them 
an opportunity to be accountable on their own terms. 

When I came here I saw the program being a very forma- 
tive program that was allowing me to set developmental 
goals ... My growth has been three times as fast here as it 
was before, because I am now clearly allowed to set my 
path in the direction I want to. And so my strengths have 
been increased tremendously by that. The relief in not 
seeing a checklist was astounding. And the ability to set 
goals and to work within those goals is a real freeing thing 
that allows me to really pursue professional development. 

For some teachers, goal setting helped them focus first 
on the results they wanted to achieve, and then to deve- 
lop plans that would help them achieve those results. 

As they monitored themselves over the year they could 
see what they were accomplishing. One of the teachers 
had just made a transition from a classroom teaching 
position to become the school librarian, and she used 
the goal setting process to develop a year plan. 

This year I changed quite a bit from my usual [practice]. 
Usually I put down three or four outcomes a year, and 
strategies and indicators and so on. This year I put down 
14! ... Because I used it as my year plan. I sort of killed two 
birds with one stone. After I had been in the library for 
about a month, then I sat down and said, "What do I want 
to achieve by the end of June? Where are we headed in the 
library?" And so on. And then I started writing down my 
year plan and I realized I was actually writing down my 
outcomes for the year. And I wanted to go over them with 
the administration anyway — to know that what I had 
planned fit into everything else here in the school. So I 
used my plan as my evaluation outcomes. 

When you have to write down specifically what do I plan 
to do this year, it does give you a focus. And then when 
you have to put down, how will I know when I've got 
there? And you have to come up with numbers or dates or 
products, something concrete, it really forces you to again 
narrow things down so you can focus. And I find that 
very beneficial. Because of my own particular learning 
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and teaching style, I find it beneficial to be as concrete as I 
can about those things. 

The goal setting gives you a focus for the year ... some- 
thing to focus on and sit back over the year a couple of 
times and say, "Am I doing this? Have I implemented 
this? How is this going? Let's reevaluate." It gives you 
something to remind you of what you had set out to do ... 
Teachers are busy people and you get going in a million 
directions ... [It] allows you at the end of the year to sit 
back and do some evaluation and reevaluation. I think 
teachers do this anyway, whether it's after a week, or a les- 
son, or a project. 

I think it [teacher evaluation] has improved my perfor- 
mance too. Because once I've written it down and I know 
where I'm headed, then you do find yourself working at 
them. 

The policy and practice of teacher evaluation was per- 
ceived as one means for receiving acknowledgment for 
the effort that teachers put into their jobs, and for their 
accomplishments. 

It is quite nice at the end of the year ... to get recognition 
that it [effort to achieve the goals] deserves because if 
you've worked hard on something, it is nice to get recog- 
nized for it. 

I find the administration here very encouraging and sup- 
portive ... [When] someone says to you, "You're doing a 
great job and we're very happy with what you are doing. 
Your children are learning, and your test scores are good." 
that positive feedback allows you to face the uncertainty 
when you doubt that you are doing a good job. 

The Process of Change and Learning 

The practice of teacher evaluation in Northwood Junior 
High was generally considered by the principal and 
teachers to be a professional development activity, so 
much so that evaluation was not considered a separate 
process, or even evaluation at times: 

When you approached us to do this performance evalua- 
tion survey thing, we had to stop and think, "Now, what 
really is our process?" because it's just the way we do 
things. We don't think of it that much as performance 
evaluation, (the principal) 

The principal spoke of the evaluation of staff as an op- 
portunity to recognize accomplishments, to be positive, 
and to facilitate growth. In her own words: 

Teacher evaluation is a very positive process for me be- 
cause I don't have to go in and do summative evaluations. 
They are all formative and growth oriented. I have so 
much opportunity to give positives, to recognize the good 
things that people are doing. It's an opportunity for staff 
to set their own goals. I'm not telling them, just encourag- 
ing them and being positive about the things that they are 
choosing to do. Assisting them so it becomes kind of excit- 
ing ... It's a very positive kind of experience. 



When the principal was asked about teacher evaluation 
as a priority, her response illustrated how integral the 
practice was in her mind to professional development: 

As a priority? That's hard to answer. It's such a part of 
everything we do. Everything we do is growth oriented, 
that's the way we think about everything ... This is the en- 
joyable part of my job, I can go into classrooms, I don't 
have to answer telephones and deal with discipline. I can 
just sit and observe a classroom, or I can have a great col- 
legial interaction with somebody without dealing with 
problems ... Problems are not ignored, [however]. 

Teacher evaluation was regarded as a formative pro- 
cess, and directly tied to other professional develop- 
ment activities: 

Directly linked to that evaluation format is a firm commit- 
ment to professional development. The only time a teach- 
er is ever turned down for a professional development 
opportunity is when the money runs out ... Professional 
development is closely tied to that. It has to be, because if 
we're setting our own goals, if we're pursuing all these 
new things, we have to be free to [attend professional de- 
velopment activities]. 

The processes [evaluation and PD] are distinct but I don't 
think they are mutually exclusive ... Being positive is very 
much a philosophy of the school. 

One teacher made a rather interesting comment about 
the linkage between evaluation and professional devel- 
opment: 

[There is an] expectation from the Principal that teachers 
are professional. I do the very best that I can in my class- 
room and I don't expect someone to be coming into my 
classroom telling me, well, you didn't do this or that. I 
would quit before I would be told what to do and how to 
do it ... I know that I am expected to be a good teacher. 

Part of being a good teacher is learning cooperative learn- 
ing in this school ... The link is that I am accountable. 

Professional development was an activity of choice, as 
the goal setting process was, and left teachers with a 
sense of control over how they taught, and yet they 
were still accountable for the decisions they made. 

Apart from the classroom observation component, the 
practice of teacher evaluation was perceived as growth 
oriented and very much an adult learning experience. 

Bringing About Changes in Practice 
One of the key issues in an analysis of teacher evalua- 
tion is to ask whether the practice makes a difference. 

In this school the practice is so embedded in a culture 
of learning and growth that it would be difficult to 
answer that question with any degree of certainty. But 
one way to approach this issue is to ask teachers why 
they change the way they teach, if indeed they do, and 
what kind of information do they use in deciding to 
make any changes. In other words, do teachers use in- 
formation gathered or given to them as a result of teach- 
er evaluation, or are there other sources of information. 



and motivation, that help to bring about changes in 
their teaching? 

It would appear that many of the teachers in this school 
use information gathered directly and indirectly from 
students to help determine if their teaching practices or 
techniques are in need of any changes. 

[How do you use information from students, and what do 
you use?] I use marks, that's part of it. If I have students 
that are capable and they are not pulling through, then 
there's something wrong. Either they are not trying or I'm 
not teaching. I don't think I can give a black and white 
answer on that particular area ... I give an assignment and 
the students all do fantastic, well maybe it was too easy. If 
I give an assignment and nobody gets it, well maybe it 
was too hard. I try to judge from there. I also look at the at- 
titude of the students coming in. Are they enthusiastic? 

Are they saying, "I want to be in class," or are they hesitat- 
ing? ... There are things that I do that make them want to 
come through that door and want to leam. If they are not 
enthusiastic, then I have to take a look at why. What do I 
do with that information? I don't know if I can answer 
that. I don't change my style day to day. 

The motivation to change, to leam new skills, or ac- 
quire new knowledge would appear to come from 
several sources, however: if the teacher thinks that a 
change will help his or her students leam better, if a 
new technique will make teaching easier for them, or 
they believe that they will be more successful, or just be- 
cause they are not content to continue doing the things 
they have always done — they like change and new 
things. Sometimes a teacher will try something new 
just because it caught his or her attention at an inser- 
vice session, and it appeared to be worthwhile. The fol- 
lowing comments made by several staff members 
illustrate a variety of reasons why teachers make chan- 
ges: 

Why [do I change]? It makes things a whole lot easier for 
me ... The benefits are that it helps kids leam more easily, 
effectively, and in a more enjoyable way. 

[I'm] always changing a little bit ... Being able to observe 
other teachers teach helps ... [I] evaluate myself by observ- 
ing others ... [I] leam from the way another teacher dis- 
ciplines a student ... The environment you are in makes a 
difference. 

I'm not content easily ... I'm on this earth for a one-shot 
deal, I better make the most of it ... I love teaching. 

Teacher evaluation is not the principal factor in encourag- 
ing professional development. An unanticipated inservice 
program, for example, may be the greatest stimulus in a 
particular year. 

They [the goals] come from the evaluation of last term. I 
look at what happened last year, all my successes [and 
the] areas that are a little bit weaker. If I identify an area 
that is weaker then I can decide what's reasonable [to do], 
what is a higher priority. [This year I decided to work on 



classroom management.] I didn't feel comfortable with it. 
Nobody came to me and said, "You're not cutting it." I 
just felt that way. 

The teachers collected ideas from many sources, but the 
source mentioned most often was other teachers. Teach- 
ers sought assistance in a variety of forms from other 
teachers. They learned from informal conversations 
with their colleagues, their department heads, and from 
teachers they knew in other schools or even districts. 
Other teachers were credible; their ideas could be un- 
derstood and had the backing of experience. 

When the principal was asked what brings about 
change in the classroom behavior of a teacher, she 
replied: 

I think they [the teachers] have to see that you are right 
about what you are suggesting. They have to be involved 
in coming up with a solution. A problem has to be iden- 
tified, or an area of weakness, and they need to be in- 
volved in coming up with this solution. They also need to 
be convinced that it is the right way to go. They have to 
see that they too will benefit, that it will not put them in a 
difficult position. It can't be something that they are con- 
trary to doing. They have to see that it will help them and 
the classroom and that it will make the whole situation 
better ... If you can get them to see that it will make life 
easier for them, they will want to change. It's pretty hard 
not to change if you believe that everything will be better, 
for you and for the situation. 

You have to know as an administrator how you are going 
to reach that person. It differs for every individual. 

[Teachers get their ideas] from observing other staff mem- 
bers, from themselves through discussion, from a consult- 
ant. It depends on the personality of the person and the 
nature of the problem. 

The principal also suggested how she tried to influence 
the behavior of teachers in her school, particularly 
when she first arrived: 

First of all they had to know what I believed, I had to 
model it. Everything I wanted them to do I had to model 
it, whether it was my approach to youngsters [or some- 
thing else]. I would bring the teacher in when I was deal- 
ing with a youngster, and I would model that behavior. I 
never raise my voice at a youngster. Their problem isn't 
that they are deaf and I had to clarify that with the teach- 
er. It's one of being positive and I expect a certain change. 

I would have my arm around the youngster and not be 
angry with them. 

Does the practice of teacher evaluation change what 
teachers do in the classroom? Maybe. Teachers are not 
quick to recognize or accord much effect to the practice 
of evaluation. But how does one discern the cumulative 
effect of the positive, supportive atmosphere generated 
in the school by the principal, the vice-principal, and 
other staff of the expectations that are communicated in 
so many different ways that teachers are learners and 
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should constantly strive to improve, of the culture in 
the school that values new ideas, sharing, and team- 
work, of the press for change that comes from so many 
different sources, including the experience of teacher 
evaluation? Does teacher evaluation make a difference? 
Perhaps not by itself, but in conjunction with many 
other conditions in the school that promote, and/or fa- 
cilitate teachers to seek to change, surely it can make a 
difference. 

The Westview Report 

As was the case in the other two schools involved in 
the Poplar Plains case study, teacher evaluation prac- 
tices at Westview were embedded in the context of the 
school. The report, therefore, begins with a description 
of that context. This is followed by a discussion of the 
actual teacher evaluation practices at Westview, includ- 
ing the history of the development of those practices. 
The major focus of the paper, however, is on the way 
the practices are experienced by teachers. Brief sections 
of the report deal with the extremes of teacher evalua- 
tion: a recent initiative to recognize excellence in teach- 
ing and perspectives on teachers experiencing difficulty. 

The Context 

Westview is a composite high school located in a 
mixed, but predominantly low socioeconomic status, 
community that the staff at the school often referred to 
as working class. 

It is relatively small by urban high school standards, 
currently straining its physical capacity serving just 
over 1,000 students. The building is an older structure 
that has been well kept but is relatively plain in appear- 
ance. It could perhaps best be described as aesthetically 
neutral. The atmosphere inside is one of comfortable 
busyness. This has not always been so. Eight years ago, 
the school was in severe decline. With fewer than 700 
students, the school had the reputation of being one of 
the tougher schools in the city. A long-time staff mem- 
ber recalled that at one time "there were areas in the 
school that women teachers were not safe walking." 
Since the present principal arrived eight years ago, 
there has been a steady improvement in the reputation 
of the school, and a commensurate increase in the size 
of the student body. The school is now perceived as 
having strong focuses on academics, athletics, and fine 
arts. 

The school offers a full range of the four core high 
school courses (English, social studies, mathematics, 
and science). These are complemented by a reasonable 
range of optional courses (in second languages, physi- 
cal education, computer education, fine arts, home eco- 
nomics, technical education, business education, and 
work experience). There is a unique offering at the 
grade 10 level in mathematics and English. Students 
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may elect to register in Math 10S in lieu of Math 10 
and/or English 10S in lieu of English 10. Students 
taking 10S courses receive extra instructional time and 
receive eight credits rather than the usual five for 
English 10 or Math 10. These courses are intended to 
help students who might otherwise find it difficult to 
successfully complete the 10-level courses. This is only 
one of the ways that the structure of the programs at 
Westview reflect what the principal described as a 
belief "in upstreaming." He had this to say: 

We're trying to get students just to reach a little bit higher 
than what might be expected in what I'll call a traditional 
high school setting. There's been a tremendous pressure in 
high schools over the years, as you probably know, to 
stream kids. Anytime you start streaming kids, it's almost 
[always] the downstream ... We took the opposite side and 
said, that's stupid, downstreaming kids. Why don't we 
upstream? And that's what we've done at Westview. 

The principal noted that upstreaming is done at some 
risk to the reputation of the school: "If you put more 
students into an academic program, your average 
result is going to be lower." And average scores in the 
10-level courses are made public. That Westview still 
chooses to upstream, says much about what the prin- 
cipal and staff see as important. The principal and the 
teachers we interviewed took pride in noting that they 
based all the decisions they made on what was best for 
their students. 

The staff, a mix of experienced and recently graduated 
teachers, was described by the principal and assistant 
principals as "very strong." This was reflected in the 
principal's assertion that teachers should be involved in 
important decisions in the school, which he described 
figuratively as sitting on the "Board of Directors." He 
combined business and sports metaphors in making 
this point: 

I'd like to see more teachers sit on the Board of Directors. 
I'd like to see all of them on the Board of Directors, feeling 
that they have a very vital part to contribute to the total 
enterprise ... When you think of it, the teacher, I would 
argue, has the largest portion of shares in an educational 
institution. I mean they are the focal point, and if you 
went to the business model they obviously would have a 
larger portion of the shares because they are the "playing 
coaches." 

When teachers spoke of colleagues, their comments 
echoed a sense of friendly, positive, and collegial rela- 
tionships. They referred to openness on staff, frequent 
sharing of materials and ideas, and a perception of their 
colleagues as hard-working. This is how one teacher de- 
scribed the Westview staff: 

I thoroughly enjoy teaching here. When I first started, 
there was a noticeable division between the men and 
women staff. The men all sat together in the morning. The 
men all went skiing and none of the women were invited. 
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There was a lunch gathering for women only. Coming 
here it was really alarming ... You're not supposed to sit 
here because it's so-and-so's seat. There has been a change 
over four years. It's become more integrated as more 
women join the staff ... The staff is really open. They are a 
lot of fun. There's a lot of enthusiasm. [You'll see] signs on 
the door — "Chemistry Help, Wednesday at Noon." That's 
the same with our department. Every Thursday we've got 
the computer room open. There's a really good 
camaraderie in the school. I don't hesitate going to the ad- 
ministration if I have a problem with a student. I get along 
really well with everybody on the staff ... [We have] high 
expectations for kids. 

Staff comments about the principal suggest that most of 
the teachers held him in as high regard as he held 
them. These are two examples: 

He's a human being — number one ... He is really intrinsi- 
cally interested in his teachers. He loves kids. He works 
hard. And when he does make a decision, I think it is felt 
by everybody that it is for the universal good of all. 

[The principal] is a unique individual. He loves to talk ed- 
ucation. He loves to philosophize about education. He 
likes to be a leader. And I think that this school has done 
some really unique things in terms of really building a 
climate in a school. And I really like teaching here. I've 
learned a lot of things from him. 

And the principal is indeed a unique individual. He 
can perhaps best be characterized as a leader who 
believes in and respects the potential of students and 
staff with whom he works, holds strong beliefs about 
what constitutes excellence in education, and is pas- 
sionate about those beliefs. At times, these positions 
seemed to form a dialectic of sorts. This is illustrated in 
the way he thought through his frustration at the pace 
at which change occurs: 

I'm very disappointed in one way. And that is the amount 
of time it takes to change something. I feel very ineffective, 
very frustrated sometimes with how slow change is. And I 
guess I would like to see a more open approach to change. 
I mean, lots of times. I'm not saying all change is great, I 
don't believe that. I'd be the last guy to say that, I don't 
believe in change for the sake of change, but I would like 
to see more things tried with an open and honest form of 
assessment whereby if it was showing good merits and 
good points to keep it, and if it wasn't abandon it or revise 
it or whatever. 

But then, with his next breath, he confirmed his orienta- 
tion toward involving teachers in important decisions 
and honoring their expertise: "You have to trust 
people. You have to give them a sense of ownership." 
He felt that the results of processes that involved staff 
were most often "better than what I had originally en- 
visioned." He introduced and supported processes that 
involved staff extensively in important decisions, even 
though he saw this as slowing the pace of change in the 
school. He seemed to be constantly working to recon- 



cile this with his deeply and passionately held beliefs 
about education. 

An appreciation of the school context as it is briefly de- 
scribed above is important to understanding the teach- 
er evaluation processes in place at Westview. In many 
ways, the processes of teacher evaluation described 
below take meaning only through their interplay with 
the school context. To read about them without a sense 
of the school context in which they were implemented 
would be to risk misunderstanding them entirely. 

Teacher Evaluation Practices at Westview 

To understand teacher evaluation practices in any 
school it is important to know both the formal struc- 
tures related to the practices, and the meaning that in- 
dividuals have come to associate with the structures. 
This section of the report addresses both these dimen- 
sions. The two structural components of the teacher 
evaluation processes at Westview are (a) the annual 
evaluation provided for each staff member, and (b) an 
initiative to establish a process for identifying and 
recognizing excellent teachers. 

The Annual Teacher Evaluation 

The school district policy requires that every staff mem- 
ber in the school be evaluated each year. Within the 
school, the responsibility for teacher evaluations has 
recently been delegated to the department heads who, 
according to school policy, are expected to administer a 
student perception survey in one or more classes 
chosen by each teacher, then compile the results for the 
teacher. The results are intended to inform teachers of 
areas where students perceive them to be strong, and of 
areas in which students perceive them to be less strong. 
The principal described the process as being growth 
oriented and not serving any other purpose. In fact, he 
labeled evaluation systems designed for any purpose 
other than professional growth "a waste of time and a 
poor use of resources." Teachers shared the perception 
that the purposes of this process were exclusively re- 
lated to professional growth. Sample questions from 
the instrument to collect the student data are included 
in Table 1. 

The principal and other administrators at the school un- 
dergo a similar process of evaluation, with data col- 
lected through a Teacher Survey of Administrator 
Performance. There seemed to be two reasons for this. 
Foremost was the principal's strong belief in the useful- 
ness of the data thus gathered. But his conviction that 
he would not ask teachers to do anything that he 
would not be willing to do himself was an important 
secondary factor. 

Although the process described above was the only 
prescribed teacher evaluation activity at Westview, 
several of the department heads chose to include a com- 
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ponent based on classroom observations. Impressions 
from the data thus gathered were shared with teachers 
at the same time as were the data from the student sur- 
vey. One teacher, for example, reported that her depart- 
ment head "has then given written comments, 
observations, feedback, so it is not just the student per- 
ceptions/' Written feedback beyond the summary of 
the student survey data, however, was not the norm. 
Another teacher described a more typical means of 
sharing evaluation data and conclusions: "We'd sit 
down and talk about what could be improved, what 
could be worked on, if there were things that he could 
help me with." 

The structure of evaluation, therefore, differed some- 
what from department to department. In the words of 
one teacher, "I'm not sure how much consensus there is 
here among department heads [with respect to evalua- 
tion]. I suspect not a lot." 

The Development of Westview' s Teacher 
Evaluation Policy 

The principal linked the development of the approach 
to teacher evaluation that utilized the Student Percep- 
tion of Teacher Performance instrument with school im- 
provement efforts undertaken early in his tenure as 
principal. He described those events in the history of 
Westview as follows: 

One of the first things I did was to meet with the staff in 
large groups and small groups and ask them what direc- 
tion they would like to see the school go in, what were 
some of the strengths of the current school, what were 
some of the weaknesses, and so on. And needless to say, 
when we met, and I guess I would say in small groups 
especially, we started looking at specific operational 
strategies that we could put in place that would make the 
school a better place to be for students. And that was our 
main concern. And to maybe highlight what I mean by a 
better place for students, we looked at specific things, not 
just general school climate, which is very broad and 
evasive and hard to measure and hard to get a handle on, 
but very specific things about their achievement. Were we 
happy with their achievement and what the students were 
doing? Did we feel we could do a better job in terms of get- 



ting the students to achieve at a higher level? I think there 
was unanimous consent from the staff at that point in time 
that that was one area we definitely felt we could do a lot 
of things on, was the student achievement area ... And like 
all educators for the last thousand years we said, "Well, 
the teacher is the key." The teacher-student relationship is 
the most important relationship in any educational institu- 
tion. So we also said, "Well, all right, let's dwell on that 
topic too." And we discussed, looked at various ways of 
improving our performance as teachers, some of the 
things we specifically should do in classes, how to mea- 
sure our performance such that we knew where we stood 
in terms of some benchmark or standard. 

From this process, the earliest version of the student 
perception instrument emerged. The principal felt that 
it was a very useful instrument, made more useful each 
year by the process through which it has been revised. 
He described the latest process of review and revision: 

Just last year there were teachers at various staff meetings 
and other meetings, saying that some of the items on the 
old instrument were now inappropriate or should be 
revised or should be changed. So a committee was struck; 
there were four people. They got a little help from a 
professor at the University, trying to dig into the latest re- 
search again. Actually he looked over the instrument and 
gave a very positive recommendation. Only slight 
modifications were recommended by him. A couple of 
new items were suggested. And the committee then 
revised the form with his recommendations and a few of 
the staff recommendations on some items also were taken 
into consideration. And it went back to staff and was ap- 
proved. So this year we're using the revised instrument. 
And it seems to be a little better. I think, you know, each 
year you will hopefully make something better. 

And when reflecting on the current status of teacher 
evaluation at Westview, the principal noted: 

Now it's sort of a matter of fact at Westview that that's the 
key instrument that they use [for teacher evaluation]; an 
administrator can use it; the department head can use it; a 
teacher can use it. There are no hidden agendas. They're 
available to anyone who wants to use them at any time 
with any type of class. 



Table 1 

Sample Items From "Student Perception of Teacher Performance" Instrument 



Your honest and fair evaluation of this teacher's performance 

on the following criteria would be most appreciated. YES NO UNDECIDED 

1 . Time is provided regularly to discuss and/or take up problems with homework. 

2 . Assignments in this course are appropriate. 

3. The teacher checks homework and assignments. 

4. Assignments and exams are returned within a reasonable amount of time. 

5. The teacher deals effectively with students who misbehave. 

6. The teacher is consistently prepared for each class. 

7. The teacher uses class time effectively. 

8. The teacher presents material in an effective manner. 
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Teachers' Experience of Evaluation 
For the most part, teachers at Westview approved of 
the evaluation procedures they experienced. They 
recognized that evaluation was mandatory and felt that 
they had developed appropriate procedures for con- 
ducting the evaluations. But there were some reserva- 
tions. One teacher, for example, said: 

There are a lot of positives about evaluation. Personally, 
Pm not scared about evaluation. Some teachers really are 
nervous. They raise "what if?" concerns: What if the prin- 
cipal is a real tyrant? What if the department head doesn't 
care? Pve been here 12 years. I haven't had a principal out 
to get me yet. Even the most miserable group of kids 
[who] fight with me tooth and nail [through the year], at 
the end of the year, you get comments like "The teacher 
really cares." 

Concerns of the nature expressed above seemed always 
to be one step removed from the person speaking. They 
were expressed as concerns that someone else might 
have, or concerns that may be problematic in other 
schools. That this was so may be another reflection of 
the high levels of trust between principal and teachers. 
Teachers were aware of potential abuses of evaluation, 
but trusted that these abuses would not be visited upon 
Westview. 

One teacher said: "I believe I do a good job and Pm not 
concerned about my evaluation. Any evaluation Pve 
had has been a good evaluation. It is not something 
that bothers me." Comments such as this suggest that 
the overall strength of the staff may also have contrib- 
uted to their acceptance and even support of the teach- 
er evaluation procedures at Westview. 

Validity . Most of the teachers felt that the student per- 
ception instrument provided them with valid informa- 
tion about their teaching. These were typical first 
comments: 

The students are honest. 

Generally the students give you a pretty good idea. 
Students have a good idea of how a teacher is doing. 

The kids are scarily honest. 

If Pm not doing my job, the kids are going to tell me right 
away. 

Most students recognize a good teacher not in terms of 
whether they like the person, but when Pm finished at the 
end of the year, am I learning? 

The first year, I was a little nervous, but some of their criti- 
cisms, I thought, were very valid. They drew my attention 
to things I hadn't thought of. 

Teachers seemed to feel that although a few students in 
a class might give inaccurate assessments, the feedback 
from the class as a whole would still be valid. One said 
it this way: "The odd time you get a kid that is bitter; if 
you get a whole class that's bitter, I'm sorry, something 
isn't right there. You're not dealing with the audience 
the right way." 



Even the possibility that a "difficult" class might result 
in a teacher receiving a poor evaluation was con- 
sidered. One teacher noted, "You'd be surprised at how 
honest students are for the most part. One year you 
might run into a class where the assessments are unfair. 
But a teacher's evaluation wouldn't be based on just 
one of these." Another teacher pointed out that the pos- 
sibility of having a difficult class as a data source for 
the evaluation was diminished because teachers were 
allowed to choose the classes to respond to the student 
perception instrument. 

Several teachers also argued that the information they 
received through the student perception instrument 
was more valid than information they had received in 
other evaluation formats. One noted: 

Evaluation systems based on classroom observations may 
be misleading because a teacher may put on a perfor- 
mance; but you can't fool kids over a school term. 

Another compared the evaluation system she had expe- 
rienced in a school she had worked at previously with 
the one she experienced at Westview: 

Evaluation reports [in the other school] were meaningless. 

I don't know what they were based on. We'd get these 
glowing reports that came out of thin air ... Nobody even 
visited my classes to see me teach. 

Again, the theme that the system at Westview was per- 
ceived by teachers to be better than other available alter- 
natives arises. 

Overall, then, teachers believed the process to be quite 
fair and to provide relatively valid information, which 
they took quite seriously. Some also noted that they 
welcomed the positive feedback they received through 
the process. For example, one said: "Some of the 
praise — I'll call them constructive things they had to 
say — made me feel good, because it was my first year 
at the high school." 

However, teachers did have several concerns with 
respect to the validity of some of the data. For example, 
one teacher, referring to student responses to the item 
"The teacher offers assistance outside of class time." 
said "Now some students might say No to that. All I 
can say, three times a week, is 'Come and see me.' And 
if they don't, what can I do about it?" Similar concerns 
were voiced with respect to the item "Assignments and 
exams are returned within a reasonable amount of 
time": 

I have a stack of essays to read, I read them as quickly as I 
can. But what's reasonable for me may not be reasonable 
for them. They want them back in a week, and it could 
take me two weeks. 

One of the things that bugs teachers to no end is when a 
teacher is very conscientious in getting homework marked 
and back to the student, and yet on the form the student 
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decides that he is going to put down that you don't get the 
stuff back to him on time. 

However, these were concerns with respect to only a 
few items on the student survey. Even the teachers who 
expressed these concerns accepted that the data were 
generally valid. 

Usefulness. These are just a few of the comments that 
teachers made about the usefulness of the evaluation 
process at Westview: 

It's a really good source of feedback, a very valuable tool. 

It gives you pats on the back; helps in setting goals for the 
next year. 

To me the whole idea of evaluation is good. If you're 
doing a good job, you can always improve. 

There have to be areas somebody could always do better. 

It is a very positive thing. 

The questionnaire is useful because once in a while you 
see a trend that you didn't think was there. 

The feedback from the questionnaires is valuable. 

Last year I took all of my classes and I handed it out to all 
of them, and I recorded everything ... I like feedback. I 
don't like to teach and not have feedback ... Every in- 
dividual thing on that form that we are evaluated on helps 
you out. Generally the students give you a pretty good 
idea. 

Although the teachers could see value in the school 
evaluation procedures, they were not convinced that 
the benefits were worth the effort. One noted that 
evaluation "takes away from more important work for 
the department head; facilitating the improvement of 
the program they offer." Others made similar com- 
ments such as although "evaluation is worthwhile, it is 
quite time consuming for the department head" and 
Tm not convinced that teacher evaluation is worth the 
time and energy put into it." 

This may have been because few of the teachers inter- 
viewed perceived the teacher evaluation procedures to 
be closely linked to their professional growth. In fact, 
when asked about what motivated them to change 
their teaching practices, teachers attributed only a 
minor role to evaluation procedures. This comment 
was typical: 

I get a lot of ideas from my colleagues. We sit down and 
talk together. It has just been a great department. I was 
never afraid to come and ask if I had a question. Inser- 
vices, conferences, the convention where you can get to- 
gether ... I also get ideas from students for how to 
approach a topic or a unit. 

Daily interaction with students and interactions with 
colleagues were by far the most frequently mentioned 
sources of motivation for major changes. Some teach- 
ers, however, did report minor changes due to feed- 
back they received from the student perception 
instrument. One teacher, for example, reported that, be- 
cause of feedback from the instrument, "I don't put as 
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many demands on the students as I used to." Another 
who through the instrument found that many students 
felt that "he doesn't really care" reported having sof- 
tened his approaches to students, and in particular not 
"getting mad" about illogical student responses in class. 

Something about the impression that the teacher 
evaluation procedures were only a minor influence in 
motivating teachers at Westview to change does not 
ring true. The teachers simply felt too strongly about 
the validity of the student generated data, and had ob- 
viously thought deeply about the feedback they had re- 
ceived through the instrument. Perhaps the teacher 
who said "[our form of] evaluation is worthwhile. Even 
if you don't go out and make changes you think about it sub - 
consciously ." was expressing the key idea. It is likely 
that decisions to change based on daily interaction with 
colleagues, or attendance at workshops, were at least in- 
formed, and possibly given their direction, by feedback 
from the student perception instrument. Indeed, it is 
probably impossible to disentangle the influence of 
teacher evaluation at Westview from other factors that 
motivate teachers to engage in efforts to improve in- 
struction. 

Almost certainly, however, the final decision as to 
whether to become involved meaningfully in the 
evaluation procedures at Westview (perhaps 
anywhere) resides with the teacher. For example, one 
teacher who seemed to have chosen not to become 
meaningfully involved claimed that students' com- 
ments were not very helpful at all. This teacher illus- 
trated the point by noting that "one [student] said, 'Get 
rid of Shakespeare.'" The teacher responded "Well I'm 
not going to get rid of Shakespeare." This teacher 
seemed to dismiss the comment as simply ridiculous. 
Perhaps others might have taken the opportunity to 
wonder whether they could do a better job helping stu- 
dents see the value of Shakespeare. At the other ex- 
treme, one teacher reported having changed her entire 
30-level program based on feedback from the student 
perception instrument. Perhaps the point is that teach- 
ers commit to different levels of engagement with teach- 
er evaluation systems. At Westview, most teachers 
evidenced a relatively high level of engagement. 

Initiative to Recognize Excellent Teachers 
Early in 1991, a committee of four teachers was formed 
and provided with the following terms of reference: 

1. Develop a set of criteria that could be used to 
measure teacher performance. (Keep these items 
objective.) 

2. Obtain approval from staff. 

3. Select a teacher committee of "highly respected" 
teachers who would select the recipients of a 
Teacher Associate position for outstanding teacher 
performance. [Along with the title, a Teacher 
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Associate position carries with it an honorarium of 
approximately $2,500.00.] 

The committee set about interviewing all teachers on 
staff in order to determine their general stance toward 
this initiative and to obtain their views as to appropri- 
ate criteria for selection of the teacher to receive the 
Teacher Associate position. At the time of data collec- 
tion for this study, the committee was working to com- 
pile the results of the first set of interviews. Once they 
had done so and arrived at a statement that they felt 
reflected the staff position with respect to appropriate 
criteria and processes, as well as concerns, they had 
plans to conduct another round of interviews. The state- 
ment, refined through this process, was then to be 
presented at a staff meeting for approval. 

The idea to recognize excellent teachers had originated 
with the principal. He felt that excellent teachers do not 
always get the recognition they deserve, and he wanted 
to institutionalize a formal mechanism for correcting 
that at Westview. He felt strongly enough about this 
that several years earlier he had awarded a Teacher As- 
sociate position without consultation with staff. As one 
staff member noted, that did not work out well: 

Two years ago [the principal] did award one. But he at- 
tached the role afterwards. He had just out of the blue as- 
signed it. And the person who received it felt very 
alienated and refused the money, but did the job. It just 
caused hard feelings. It was because it wasn't set up 
properly. It wasn't communicated to people. 

Even with this experience, the principal maintained his 
belief in the importance of recognizing excellent teach- 
ers. But he also recognized the need to turn the develop- 
ment and implementation of the process completely 
over to his staff. His musing about his arms-length rela- 
tionship with the committee illustrated, once more, the 
dialectic he experienced as his strong beliefs and values 
were played out against his understanding of the need 
to involve people in important decisions: "I try my 
hardest to not get too involved. I guess my role is more 
supportive than anything else. I would support it be- 
cause I can see nothing but good things coming out of 
it for kids. But I'm fully aware that I've got to be very 
cautious about how I support it because I could ruin it." 

A shift in staff perception. The committee members 
reported having been concerned that from the outset 
there seemed to be very little staff support for this initia- 
tive. However, they sensed a gradual shift of opinion. 
One committee member noted: 

When we first started talking about it, it was very nega- 
tive. I got the feeling that it was negative. People would 
say, "Oh, I don't want any part of that." But in going 
around to talk to them, very few are absolutely negative. 
Most people ... even if they don't strongly agree with it, 
they are not opposed to it so long as it is done fairly. I 
guess two things, as long as it is done fairly; as long as the 



process is clearly outlined at the start. And, of course, the 
collective agreement states that there must also be a role 
attached to this thing. And so they want that role up front 
before anything starts. 

When asked why the staff attitude had shifted, this 
committee member said: 

Two things. I think first of all they realize that it is going 
to happen anyway, because I do believe that [the prin- 
cipal] is going to do this. So I think maybe they say, Well if 
you're going to do it, here's how we'd like you to do it. 
And I think that as well as once they found out more infor- 
mation. Because I think at first, they just think merit pay, 
and immediately they just kind of say I don't want any- 
thing to do with any part of that. But I think it has really 
helped us going to talk to them. 

This quote captures two commonly expressed senti- 
ments. The first is that staff generally perceived that 
this was a fait accompli. They saw this as something that 
the principal believed strongly in, and was not likely to 
abandon. The second was that the process used to deve- 
lop the procedures for identification and selection had 
allowed them to come to terms with the initiative and 
to have a say in how to make the procedures workable 
at Westview. 

Ambivalence remains. Even so, they remained am- 
bivalent about the initiative. One teacher expressed the 
sentiments of many: 

I'm tom between thinking that it is a good thing to recog- 
nize excellence and try to pursue that, but I think people 
who do that naturally don't really look for a perk like this 
to make them do a better job. Maybe it's nice to be recog- 
nized. I think that they would feel that there are probably 
lots of people who in their quiet way do a lot more. They 
are not high profile in the school but they should also be 
recognized. So I'm sort of wondering how it is all going to 
come out in the wash. I think that they [the committee] are 
having a really hard time trying to come up with some for- 
mula or way of doing it fairly that will recognize 
everybody's ways of dealing with students. 

The committee was well aware of the sources of this 
ambivalence. One, for example, said "Their big concern 
is that it will divide the staff. We're trying to set it up in 
such a way that it is as fair and consistent as possible." 
And this will be no mean feat. Many of those inter- 
viewed did not believe that a satisfactory process could 
be found. One, for example, said: "It becomes very dif- 
ficult as to how you could identify [a Teacher As- 
sociate] when you are looking at the various programs 
that are being handled, and the great diversity of the 
students that are coming in ... Some years you may get 
a group of students that you cannot do much with." 
Another noted: "I have some skepticism. I still don't 
think that we can do it. Because there are a lot of really 
outstanding teachers on this staff." One of the commit- 
tee members recalled a teacher being concerned that 
only high-profile teachers, such as those that coach foot- 
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ball teams, would receive the award. Another teacher 
summarized his concerns in this manner: "It could be 
divisive, and that is something that we can't weigh. Be- 
cause often people will only vocalize that unhappiness 
with people that they trust." 

One of the committee members noted that several 
teachers had suggested alternatives to the awarding of 
a Teacher Associate position: 

The teachers would hate to see it being a monetary thing. 
They don't want a Teacher Associate. There were a couple 
of suggestions that I thought were really unique. [An ex- 
ample] from one of the teachers was that since this is for 
professional development, why don't we let the recipient 
select a conference of their choice anywhere in the known 
world, and let them go to that ... Or taking the money and 
turning it back to the department. 

Positive spin-offs. One of the committee members felt 
that the process of attempting to define a process for 
identifying and recognizing excellent teachers had been 
of great benefit to the school. This person commented 
on what he believed to be evidence of school improve- 
ment due to the open discussion of excellence in teach- 
ing: "There are notices up around the school: 'Extra 
Help'... If you raise the level of consciousness among 
the teachers just that little bit, that is going to be posi- 
tive." Another committee member felt that the process 
should go no further. This person, who described the 
experience of interviewing staff as "a real eye opener, 
because we're seeing a lot of the truer feelings of the 
staff," also claimed that "if nothing else comes out of 
our work, at least we have gained an increased aware- 
ness of what we should all be striving for." He felt that 
they had gained a collective picture of what people at 
Westview see as exemplary teaching. 

The level of ambivalence notwithstanding, most staff 
felt that a process of identifying a Teacher Associate 
would be implemented. In stating this position, one 
committee member commented that "I think over a 
period of time, the comfort level will rise." This in- 
dividual said this after stating that good communica- 
tion would be essential and that people will have to 
know that the process is fair and not arbitrary. 

Perspectives on Teachers Experiencing Difficulty 
Teachers at Westview felt that the evaluation proce- 
dures in which they engaged were not related in any 
significant way to procedures that might be put in 
place to assist, or lead to the dismissal of, teachers expe- 
riencing difficulty due to lack of competence. The prin- 
cipal concurred. In fact, he felt that most often no 
formal process was necessary. He argued that the struc- 
ture of the work provided a self-correcting environ- 
ment for teachers experiencing difficulty: 

If a teacher is having a lot of trouble with a particular class 
or all of their classes for whatever reasons, it becomes al- 



most unbearable to go to work ... They will either correct 
it, if the problem is a small one, and they can be corrected 
possibly with [the assistance of] the kids or [they can] seek 
help from administration or counseling or whomever. 

Now if it's a deeper problem, that might involve their ac- 
tual effectiveness in terms of teaching, they will quite 
often resign, retire, take health leaves, whatever it is. And 
I have never seen that self-corrective thing kick in as often 
in other jobs as it does in teaching. 

The principal also felt that the teachers who might be 
considered for dismissal because of poor performance 
were "so few" in number that it "would be a total 
waste of time" to orient school-wide teacher evaluation 
procedures toward them. He felt strongly that evalua- 
tion was "for positive gain, not for dismissal." 

He also noted that there was no need to go searching 
for teachers who are experiencing serious difficulty; the 
circumstances of these few teachers are brought by stu- 
dents and parents to the attention of administrators. In 
his words: 

It's not like working on a job where you can kind of hide 
your ineffectiveness. Your ineffectiveness is most obvious 
and will not be tolerated in the classroom. 

As the following comments illustrate, teachers were 
also aware of the informal communication networks 
through which these kinds of evaluative data are ex- 
posed within the school: 

The same people who maybe the kids know if they are not 
producing in the classroom as teachers, there is sort of the 
hidden unprofessional grapevine that tells horror stories. 

There is a "grapevine" in the school, largely sustained by 
students, which reports who is doing a good job in the 
school and who is not. Administration knows because 
they receive the requests for certain classes (and teachers) 
and requests from students that they not be assigned other 
teachers' classes. 

Administrators field complaints about teachers from stu- 
dents so "they get a feeling about a teacher"; they know 
what teachers the students try to avoid and which teach- 
ers are sought after. 

The person doing evaluations must understand that he is 
there to help, not to find bad teachers. We already know 
who is bad or is good, because the word gets around. 

The staff at Westview seemed to be comfortable with 
the understanding that ineffective teachers would be 
identified through this informal communication net- 
work, and that each case would be dealt with in- 
dividually according to its specific circumstances. 

Discussion 

From the outset, the Poplar Plains case study has aimed 
at identifying and documenting effective approaches to 
teacher evaluation. To this end, senior administrators 
from Poplar Plains were asked to identify three schools: 
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an elementary, a junior high, and a high school in 
which they perceived good things were happening in 
relation to teacher evaluation. And we found the 
schools to be as the senior administrators had judged 
them. We saw excellence in many areas, just one of 
which was teacher evaluation. 

We believe that schools interested in examining their 
teacher evaluation procedures can benefit from careful 
consideration of the individual case studies. For ex- 
ample, high schools interested in using student percep- 
tion data as a basis for teacher evaluation might build 
on the experiences at Westview. In the case studies we 
have endeavored to describe the school contexts in suf- 
ficient detail so that others can get a sense of the extent 
to which the particular teacher evaluation processes 
and our findings might be transferable to their settings. 
We commend readers with such interests to the sec- 
tions of this report that address the appropriate case 
study. Much can be learned from each of them. 

Here, however, we broaden the discussion somewhat. 
Through analysis of the three case studies, we have 
identified themes that we believe go some distance to- 
ward explaining the success of teacher evaluation in 
each of the schools studied. The themes relate to school 
culture, leadership, teachers as learners, structure, and 
locus of control. 

School Culture 

In each of the schools, teacher evaluation practices 
were inextricably interwoven into the fabric of the 
school. Teachers were able to isolate the practices for 
purposes of discussion, but did not experience them as 
separate from their lives in the schools. This was 
reflected in the comment of one of the principals who, 
having opened our research proposal for discussion 
during a staff meeting, reported: 

When you approached us to do this performance evalua- 
tion survey thing, we had to stop and think, "Now, what 
really is our process?" because it's just the way we do 
things. We don't think of it that much as performance 
evaluation. 

This embeddedness of teacher evaluation into the over- 
all school culture was evident in the everyday work- 
ings of each school. The teacher at Riverside who had 
her students engage in a goal setting and review cycle 
provides a clear example. There were many such ex- 
amples in each school. 

A corollary is that we found the exemplary teacher 
evaluation practices we observed to be embedded in 
healthy school organizations. Indeed, we are convinced 
that effective teacher evaluation practices will be found 
(and can be developed) only in schools with such heal- 
thy and positive cultures. 



Cultural Themes 

Although the schools were unique, they also seemed to 
share four themes that were near the core of cultural 
meaning in the schools. We believe that each of these 
cultural themes serves enabling functions in relation to 
teacher evaluation practices. 

Commitment to student learning . In each of the schools, 
there was a strong commitment to student learning, a 
commitment evident in both word and deed. At 
Westview, for example, students are upstreamed even 
though this pulls down the test scores on the 10-level 
courses, and high schools are compared according to 
these scores. They do it because they believe that it is 
best for student learning. The energy that teachers at 
Riverside and Northwood direct toward staying cur- 
rent with effective pedagogical practices reflects a 
similar commitment. One teacher at Riverside noted: 

the teachers we have are very flexible in their outlook and 
are quite prepared to incorporate essentially whatever it 
takes in order to get the students moving along and hav- 
ing positive experiences ... We have very dedicated teach- 
ers trying to do the very best they can, sometimes to the 
detriment of ourselves. 

Even though they recognized the personal costs of the 
efforts necessary to continually strive to improve peda- 
gogical practices, teachers continue these efforts. They 
are convinced that such commitment is necessary to fa- 
cilitate the best student learning. 

High expectations. Staff at all three schools held and com- 
municated high expectations for themselves, their stu- 
dents, and their colleagues. This is illustrated in a set of 
events described by one of the teachers from Riverside. 
She had taught a particular unit to "a class that was 
really good." But the students did not do as well as she 
thought they should on the end of unit evaluation exer- 
cise. After discussing this with her principal, she 
presented the problem to her class. She decided to 
reteach the unit, the students redid their goals, and to- 
gether they set out to achieve a higher level on the unit. 
All expected more of themselves than they achieved 
the first time, and they achieved it. 

Later, this same teacher when asked why she bothered 
changing her teaching practices said, "part of me is I al- 
ways want to be the best, to strive to be the best teacher 
for these kids." The teachers in the three schools we 
studied had similar high expectations. 

Shared understanding of what it means to be a teacher. In all 
three sites, staff shared an understanding of what it 
means to be a teacher. The understanding, however, dif- 
fered somewhat from site to site. At Riverside, teachers 
worked long hours, maintained open classrooms, 
worked with colleagues, and implemented cutting- 
edge pedagogical practices. At Northwood, teachers 
worked in teams, shared resources, and practiced effec- 
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tive teaching strategies. At Westview, teachers pro- 
vided extra help to students after class, worked to help 
students stay in the highest level courses possible, and 
shared ideas and resources with each other. The teach- 
ers at these sites knew that this was what teachers did 
and had bought into this shared understanding. 

Mutual helping. In each of the schools, there was a feel- 
ing of being in it together, and this seemed to contrib- 
ute to teachers willingly giving and receiving 
assistance. Goodlad's (1984) characterization of 
American teachers as isolated from colleagues simply 
did not hold for these schools. 

Leadership 

The relationships that each of the leaders had estab- 
lished with their teachers was central to the success of 
teacher evaluation practices. Westview's principal was 
seen as a visionary and hailed for having led the school 
out of decline. Northwood 's principal was seen as a 
professional and knowledgeable educator. Riverside's 
principal was seen as an experienced, caring, and dedi- 
cated educator. And common among them was that 
their teachers liked and trusted them. Between teachers 
and principal was mutual personal and professional 
regard. 

In each of the schools, there was also a match between 
the leadership style of the principal and the school cul- 
ture. At Northwood and Westview the principals had 
played central roles in the development of the school 
culture, and at Riverside the recently appointed prin- 
cipal was philosophically and in his personal qualities, 
a good fit with the very positive extant culture. We 
believe that such a match is essential if teacher evalua- 
tion practices are to contribute positively to life in 
schools. 

Teachers as Learners 

Each of the schools had a strong culture of learning. 
Teachers were engaged in ongoing processes of profes- 
sional growth. Our data suggest that teacher evaluation 
practices did play a role in their processes of profes- 
sional development, but perhaps not as large a role as 
some might hope. It appears that two other factors, in- 
teraction with colleagues and daily feedback received 
from students, were far more influential. We believe 
that in relation to professional growth for teachers in 
each of the schools teacher evaluation played a useful, 
but relatively minor, role. For teachers at Riverside and 
Northwood, the goal setting process helped keep them 
focused, reminding them of some of the things they 
had intended to do. They felt accountable for achieving 
the goals they had set. But, most often, it was the daily- 
ness of the work that motivated teachers to engage in 
substantial changes, and goal setting processes cannot 
predict the vagaries of that dailyness. The teachers at 







Westview looked to the student perception data as a 
confirmation that their own perceptions were accurate, 
but seldom initiated significant changes in practice 
based on this feedback. One teacher placed the teacher 
evaluation practices at Westview in perspective, sug- 
gesting that they allowed him to fine tune his practices. 

Structure 

Based on our analysis of the three case studies, we 
believe that there is no one best form or structure for 
teacher evaluation practices. Perhaps the only con- 
clusion that we can venture in this area is that the teach- 
er evaluation practices in particular schools should be 
consonant with the school culture. But our data do 
allow speculation about various general aspects of the 
structure of teacher evaluation. 

In each of the schools we studied, teachers perceived a 
separation of evaluation for accountability and evalua- 
tion for personal growth. And they felt that their 
evaluation practices focused on personal growth. In- 
deed, several teachers made a point of telling stories 
about previous schools where they had worked and 
where the separation we are discussing was not 
present. Invariably, the point of their stories was to con- 
vey disdain for the practices in the previous school and 
to illustrate how they were able to "put on a show" for 
the administrator at evaluation time. In the systems 
where evaluation for accountability and evaluation for 
personal growth were not structurally separated, teach- 
ers seemed to engage in the process as a kind of a game 
rather than as a professional development experience. 

Although evaluation for accountability and evaluation 
for personal growth were structurally separated in the 
schools we studied, teachers felt a strong internal sense 
of accountability. This seemed to relate to an unspoken 
norm of competence that existed in each of the schools. 
Teachers experienced this cultural norm as a form of in- 
ternal professional accountability. They held them- 
selves responsible for achieving the high standards 
implied in the norms. 

A similar comment can be made about teachers' views 
of systems that emphasize evaluation as a mechanism 
for external motivation or control. In the schools we 
studied, teachers did not perceive evaluation practices 
in this way. But they had stories of previous schools 
where they did perceive that evaluation practices were 
designed to motivate and control them. And again, in 
those circumstances teachers tended to approach teach- 
er evaluation as a game to be "won," but once won to 
be dismissed as irrelevant. 

At Riverside, Northwood, and Westview we found a 
clear understanding between principals and teachers 
that teachers in difficulty would be handled differently 
than other teachers. That is, the evaluation practices 
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would be different for teachers in difficulty. Again, this 
reflects the implicit assumptions of competence that the 
structures of the evaluation practices at these three 
schools contain. We believe that this allows teachers to 
maintain their professional images as they engage in 
evaluation practices. They are not being tested to deter- 
mine whether they pass; they are participating in a pro- 
cess of professional growth. 

The teachers and principals involved in this study were 
adamant that it is not necessary to have formal chan- 
nels to identify teachers in difficulty. They felt that 
when a teacher was experiencing severe problems infor- 
mal channels of information ensured that principals 
and teachers were aware. Student and parent com- 
plaints, noise from the classroom, number of students 
sent to the office for discipline, and the general deport- 
ment of the teacher in difficulty are only a few of the 
ways in which such circumstances are brought to the at- 
tention of administrators. One principal felt this so 
strongly that he asserted that it would be immoral to 
design evaluation practices for the purpose of identify- 
ing teachers in difficulty. For him, professional growth 
was the only reasonable purpose for teacher evaluation 
practices. 

In these three schools, instruments and procedures 
played a secondary role in teacher evaluation practices. 
More central to the success of the practices were the re- 
lationships that existed between principals and teach- 
ers and the quality of the interactions that followed 
whatever evaluation procedures were in place. We 
believe that, irrespective of the sophistication of instru- 
ments and procedures, if these somewhat intangible re- 
lational qualities are not in place, evaluation data are 
not likely to contribute to teacher growth. 

Locus of Control 

We found teachers who felt a great deal of control over 
the teacher evaluation practices in their schools. Each 
year they had opportunities to amend the overall pro- 
cess, and in the process they had control over the data 
that were collected and the interpretation of those data. 
In these circumstances, teachers were not only willing 
to engage in demonstrating their work, they were en- 
thusiastic about doing so. We believe that this was so 
because they were allowed internal control over their 
assessment. 

Our study focused on schools with exemplary teacher 
evaluation practices. One observation that we can share 
with confidence is that in the schools we studied most 



teachers engaged in the teacher evaluation practices 
with enthusiasm and with serious intent to leam. But a 
few teachers did not. These few distanced themselves 
from the process and treated it as somewhat of an exer- 
cise. We believe that this reflects a tenet that will hold 
in relation to any system of teacher evaluation in any 
school: Regardless of the nature of teacher evaluation prac- 
tices in a school , teachers choose the extent to which they will 
invest themselves in the process. Schools can design posi- 
tive teacher evaluation practices that invite teachers to 
participate meaningfully, but the decision to do so will 
always remain with individual teachers. 

These schools provide excellent examples of schools 
where the focus is on learning and where, with skilled 
leadership, staff willingly work together to extend their 
own professional competence and provide quality edu- 
cation for their students. 

Notes 

1 . The Academic Challenge Program (ACP) is a district funding 
category for which students in the top one percentile are eligible. 
This assignment is based on intellectual ability and performance 
on the Canadian Test of Basic Skills. Each school is responsible for 
developing programs for its ACP students. At Riverside School, 
the classroom teachers share this responsibility with a specialist 
teacher who has 0.3 of her assignment to offer a "pull-out 
program" for the school's ACP students. 

2. In Poplar Plains Public School District, the curriculum 
coordinator is a senior teacher on the school staff appointed by 
the principal to take on administrative and leadership 
responsibilities and is assigned released time to perform these 
duties. The curriculum coordinator's role in an elementary school 
seems to be very similar to that of an assistant principal. 

3. The remaining support staff are as follows: 1.8 secretarial, 0.5 
program aide in the kindergarten, the head custodian, a full-time 
custodial assistant, and a second custodial assistant who works 
half time. In addition, the school budgets provides for 1 .5 FTE 
program aide time that is assigned directly to teachers. That is, 
each teacher is assigned 150 hours of program aide time between 
October 1 and May 31. The teacher is permitted to select the 
person who will work with him or her as an aide. The aides are 
not assigned administrative tasks. They are assigned to work 
directly with students. This provides for "a lot of one-on-one 
attention," Principal Watson stated. 
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Chapter 9 

A Case Study of the County of Wildflowers 



The County of Wildflowers is a mid-sized jurisdiction 
offering a wide range of programs at all levels. 

The researchers contacted the superintendent in June of 
1991 to discuss the possibility of doing a case study of 
the jurisdiction. The request was approved and an early 
September meeting was arranged in which the re- 
searchers met with the superintendent, the assistant su- 
perintendent, and the French immersion consultant to 
discuss the purposes of the study and to make arrange- 
ments for entry into the schools. Two schools offering 
immersion programs were identified by the superinten- 
dent as sites for the case study. 

Both schools are dual-track schools offering both im- 
mersion and regular English programs from kindergar- 
ten to grade 6 and are administered by male, unilingual 
principals. The French immersion programs have a rela- 
tively long history in these schools, and these programs 
have generally been viewed as successful by both the 
school and the parents of immersion students. 

District Teacher Evaluation Policy 

The Superintendent of the County of Wildflowers indi- 
cates that the teacher evaluation policy in the school dis- 
trict is similar to that of other school jurisdictions. They 
follow very closely the prototype guidelines obtained 
from Alberta Education. The evaluation policy has 
been in effect for the last 10 years with only minor chan- 
ges having occurred in the last five years. The change 
has been in the greater involvement of principals in the 
evaluation process. Although the superintendent can 
become involved in the evaluation process, evaluation 
is usually left in the hands of the principals. Principals 
are given latitude in the process of formative evalua- 
tion, although standard forms are used for reporting. In 
summative evaluation, for purposes of termination of 
employment, the process is tightened up and becomes 
more standardized. 

According to the superintendent, the role of the prin- 
cipal has changed in recent years. Less emphasis is 
placed on being a disciplinarian of students and a man- 
ager, and more emphasis is placed on instructional 
leadership. Evaluation as part of instructional leader- 
ship is a new role for principals. The superintendent af- 
firms that once the initial resistance of principals being 
involved in evaluation was "gotten over with," prin- 
cipals and teachers were able to see in formative evalua- 
tion a perspective for development. It has come to be 
seen as a tool for teachers to develop collectively and in- 
dividually in the schools. He acknowledges, however, 
that evaluation for instructional improvement takes a 
lot of time. The evaluator needs not only to have devel- 
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oped good interpersonal relationships with staff but 
also to have gained credibility. The principal does not 
have an easy task. 

According to the superintendent, evaluation has three 
major purposes: affirming the work of the teacher, diag- 
nosing areas for growth, and establishing a teacher 
profile or record. He states: 

To me, there are three things that happen in evaluation. 
First, when an employee becomes comfortable with the 
whole notion of evaluation, the fact that they have a 
record, that somebody has taken the time to put on paper 
that they are doing a good job is really an affirming kind 
of exercise. That's very valuable to the employee. Second, 
the fact that you can use evaluation for diagnostic pur- 
poses. One can say "here are some areas that you can ex- 
amine as potential areas for growth" and we can set 
something up at the school or as individuals you can at- 
tend seminars to develop your skills in that area. Third, 
and this is probably the one that initiated evaluation in the 
first place and is the one that is least used is the business 
of developing a profile or record that over time an in- 
dividual has been successful in teaching. But it is the first 
two that are of most importance. 

The superintendent is firmly committed to the fact that 
every person in the system must be first and foremost a 
learner. He points to a quote, part of a mission state- 
ment on excellence in schools affixed to the wall in his 
office, in which emphasis is placed on being a learner. 
Statements of commitment are identified by the super- 
intendent each year and circulated in a document to 
principals and teachers. This year the chief commit- 
ment was that the system must be a learning organiza- 
tion. Each person must be a learner. In his words: 

to be a learner means you have to make commitments. 
This implies that there will be an element of study and 
reflection on your teaching practices. We need to em- 
phasize this aspect more than you have to be evaluated. 
There is a lot of lost energy in evaluation. 

In sharing these commitments with his staff, the super- 
intendent hopes that there will be a meshing of the 
schools' goals with district goals. 

Gaining Entry 

The principals of Marigold and Bluebell schools agreed 
to participate in the study, and meetings were arranged 
with the French immersion teachers. Ten teachers from 
Bluebell school and seven from Marigold school at- 
tended the first meeting, which was scheduled immedi- 
ately after school in late October. At the first meeting, it 
was important that the researchers gain the confidence 
and trust of the teachers. The researchers presented 
themselves, their role in the research, the purposes of 
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the study, and the role of the teachers. They stressed 
the importance of getting at the impact of evaluation on 
the classroom teacher. The teachers were encouraged to 
view themselves as collaborators in the research pro- 
cess, and emphasis was placed on their voluntary par- 
ticipation. The researchers tried to establish their role as 
learners to help the teachers feel more comfortable and 
to assure them that the research was not an evaluation 
either of them or of the school. On many occasions the 
researchers expressed to the participants that they 
wanted to know what evaluation was like from their 
point of view. Confidentiality and anonymity were con- 
tinually assured by the researchers. 

Discussion sessions were held in each of the two 
schools with a group of immersion teachers on four 
separate occasions — November, December, January, 
and February. As participation was voluntary, numbers 
of teachers attending the discussion sessions varied 
depending on the demands on their time. In general, 
six teachers participated from Marigold School and 
four teachers from Bluebell School. An individual inter- 
view was conducted with the principals of both schools 
and the superintendent of the County of Wildflowers. 

Although the first session with the teachers was semi- 
structured, the nature of the subsequent discussion ses- 
sions depended on the information given by the teach- 
ers in the previous session and in their stories about 
evaluation. The participants were given copies of major 
ideas that had emerged from the previous discussion 
and asked how they felt about the information 
presented. The responses made by the teachers pro- 
vided the cues for questions by the researchers. The na- 
ture of the study commanded that the sessions be flexi- 
ble, open-ended, and nondirective. 

The teachers were also invited to participate in the 
project by sharing three stories about evaluation: (a) 
remembering an evaluation experience, theirs or 
others', (b) living through an evaluation experience, 
and (c) talking about a professional development expe- 
rience. Twenty teacher stories were received. Although 
most stories were written, a few were presented orally 
on tape. At the first discussion session with the teachers 
in November, a timeline was presented for the collec- 
tion of the stories (December, January, February). These 
stories often became a catalyst for discussion at the next 
group session with the teachers. 

The researchers also kept a field journal that contained 
their reflections and interpretations based on the obser- 
vations and discussions they had had with the par- 
ticipants. The researchers would always take time after 
an interview session to share reflections and to jot 
down their observations. The attempt to make concep- 
tual sense of the events observed and related provided 
a number of foci to guide the researchers through the 



data. These notes served as a preliminary analysis to 
help recreate the original mood and setting in which 
the discussion had taken place. It must be noted that 
the use of two researchers assured an exchange of view- 
points and a more complete observation, providing one 
of the methodological advantages of the project. 

The analysis of the data resulted in the identification of 
major themes in both the teachers' stories and the 
principals' stories on evaluation. The themes identified 
provide the beginnings of an understanding of the 
meanings that both the teachers and the principals at- 
tach to their evaluation experiences. Each researcher 
separately analyzed the data and identified emergent 
categories, thus assuring that only what was seen by 
both researchers was presented to the teachers. Teach- 
ers were encouraged to elaborate on the categories 
presented, make changes, and add clarifications. Every 
attempt was made to corroborate the categories with 
the participants. After the final analysis, we returned to 
the field for member-checking. The two principals and 
a represenative teacher from each school were given a 
preliminary first draft of the findings and of the inter- 
pretations given by the researchers. 

It is important to note that although this report is a case 
study of participants working in an immersion pro- 
gram in two schools in the County of Wildflowers, the 
participants' beliefs and understandings of evaluation 
were often shaped by previous experiences of evalua- 
tion in other settings. Although the findings are 
presented in two separate sections, many of the themes 
overlap and are similar in both the teachers' and the 
principals' stories. The following is an attempt to de- 
scribe and interpret the themes and to present this infor- 
mation in narrative form supported by evidence from 
statements made by the participants. 

Teachers Speak About Evaluation 

The Evaluation Process 

The teachers interviewed spoke extensively of the 
evaluation process: how they prepared for the experi- 
ence, how they prepared the evaluator, how the 
evaluator behaved in the classroom during the evalua- 
tion, and their reactions to the process. 

Preparing for Evaluation 

Teachers spend hours on extra cleaning and preparing 
before an evaluation. They will prepare their unit 
plans, and their lesson plans will be written in great 
detail. Even the more experienced teachers put in a lot 
of extra effort. 

It's a lot more work when he comes in. You have to be 

well prepared. I spent hours preparing. 

I make sure that my lesson plans are in order. If they are 

written in pencil, I recopy them in ink, just for me. I think 
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of what I'm going to do on the day he comes in. Like if it's 
Sunday, I think of where I will be in four days. I think 
about it the night before. 

The weekend before evaluation I spent hours cleaning my 
class and recopying my long-term plan in science [from 
pencil to ink]. Then I made sure that my unit plans were 
clean and complete. 

The morning of the evaluation, I dress up for the occasion. 
If I look good, I feel good. 

Teachers not only prepare themselves, they prepare 
their students. Teachers also ensure that the evaluator 
knows what to expect. Some take upon themselves the 
responsibility of informing the evaluator, of explaining 
how they will proceed. 

I have a group of kids that are like my own children. They 
go completely crazy when visitors come in. It's frustrat- 
ing. I told them today that the principal was coming in 
two to three days and that we would now practice the un- 
folding of the lesson . 

I tell the kids that the principal evaluates the children 
every year. I told them, show off for the principal. 

The morning of the evaluation, the principal and I went 
over my lesson in great detail. This meeting was necessary 
and helpful. It enabled me to put the lesson into perspec- 
tive and also to give the principal a fair shot at under- 
standing. 

When he/ she comes in, the evaluator should know the on- 
going sequence of the lesson and what is going to happen. 
Why do I have an envelope full of things, activities? 

The evaluator should know your objectives and see a writ- 
ten plan. 

Both teachers who reported positive and negative 
evaluation experiences spent much time preparing. 
When asked why they prepared so extensively, one 
teacher answered that it was a question of doing one's 
best and of being a professional. 

Formal Evaluation 

During the group discussions, we asked the teachers to 
describe the evaluation process as they have lived it or 
are living it presently. How does evaluation work and 
what are some of your experiences? Some of the stories 
are detailed descriptions of the evaluation process that 
teachers have experienced or are presently experi- 
encing; others are more sketchy. We note that the 
evaluation process carried out in the schools is consis- 
tent with school district policy. 

During the first year of teaching in this school board, we 
are observed on several occasions without warning, that is 
to say that we may expect several unexpected visits. After 
that, on a fixed time they come to observe in a more for- 
mal manner. At that time, they take notes on the lesson in 
question, and then they offer suggestions for improve- 
ment. In the following years, you are evaluated every 







three years. It is done in the same manner with many 
visits and soon. 

Formal evaluation in our school works this way. The prin- 
cipal calls a meeting with you. He begins by welcoming 
the teacher to the staff or by saying how pleased he is to 
see you back for another year. Then the evaluation is dis- 
cussed in detail. He states what he is looking for and gives 
you two hand-outs going over the steps, for example the 
seven steps to a complete lesson plan. He ensures that you 
understand the steps and then sets a date two or three 
weeks later at a mutually convenient time. After the 
evaluation, he meets with the teacher the same day after 
school. The meeting begins with what he saw in each part. 
All comments are positive. The teacher is always asked if 
what was observed was what actually happened. A writ- 
ten summary follows the next day and all observations are 
positive, plus additional lines are added specifying other 
professional contributions to the staff. 

Evaluating Evaluation 

Teachers generally seem to agree that evaluation is 
necessary. It is a way of establishing standards and con- 
trols and of being accountable. You need to have some 
measure of control. You need to control the quality of 
teaching. 

Evaluation is a way of maintaining a certain standard. 
Without evaluation, teachers may do as they please in the 
classroom. From time to time, there are people who 
should not be in the classroom and how are you going to 
find them? 

Evaluation makes you accountable. It is also a justification 
of our salary. It would be so easy to work in our own 
small world behind closed doors, without contact. It is so 
easy to stop working. We work with people and not with 
objects or paper. As a parent, I want to know that my chil- 
dren are protected. We have the obligation to present 
what we try to do with students. 

Not all teachers, however, have experienced evaluation 
as a useful tool for them personally. Teachers share 
their perceptions and feelings about some of the bad ex- 
periences they have had in previous years. 

I have the impression that evaluation is worthless. I 
believe that many teachers view it as having no effect. You 
never see the result of evaluation. 

The school principal evaluated me, the only time that he 
did all year and his report was sent to Alberta Education. 
It was a waste of time for him and for me. It's too bad that 
his report is still in my file somewhere. 

Two weeks later, he gave me a copy of his report, no con- 
sultation, no comments, no conference. 

He observed me 15 minutes and left a small evaluation in 
my mailbox. 

This principal was new to the position. She would go in to 
evaluate people, full of pomp and circumstance and writ- 
ing all these things. We wouldn't hear a word from her 




and then we would get these written things full of the 
negative. 

Evaluation has been a positive experience for some 
teachers. They view it as a way of ensuring their profes- 
sional development. It is a source of encouragement 
and reassurance. 

For me, evaluation is a good thing. It's a good idea, not 
just to see the teacher but to see what is happening in our 
classroom. For me it is necessary. If you play a sport, you 
need to know how to improve. I like getting ideas. Evalua- 
tion is a critique of you as a teacher. After evaluation I 
know that I am on the right path. Evaluation is important. 
But what is more important is what comes after, where 
you go from there. 

I like it that the principal knows what is happening in my 
classroom. It's a kind of dialogue, a sharing. 

Now it is a really good format the way he does it. What 
we did initially, we had a preconference. He asked me in 
and told me what he was looking for. So he came into my 
classroom. I felt really at ease with this. I gave him what 
he wanted to see, but at the same time maintaining the 
regular structured routine that I have in my classroom. 

After that, we had a postconference and we met. He liked 
what he had seen and we checked for what he was look- 
ing for in the class. I had met the requirements. 

His approach is very positive, very relaxed. If you are not 
at ease on that day you pick another day. It's the period 
that you want. It is not an evaluation to bring you down. 
It's a process that you must do, a control but it is not a pro- 
cess structured in such a way as to bring out the negative 
aspects. The process is democratic and honest. 

In this school, evaluation is a good experience. It is not so 
much an evaluation as a pat on the back. You are doing 
fine, continue. Even people who have taught 20 years 
need this. 

When teachers talk about evaluation, there are many 
contrasting opinions depending on the good or bad ex- 
periences they have had. Although all believe that there 
is a need for evaluation in order to filter out those who 
should not be in the profession, not all teachers believe 
that formal evaluation has had an important effect on 
them or on their teaching. It is important to try to dis- 
cover the reasons behind the beliefs and judgments ex- 
pressed by the teachers. Why in some instances is 
evaluation considered to be so beneficial, and why is it 
viewed in other instances as being useless? 

Evaluating the Evaluators 

In the evaluation process, teachers judge the evaluators. 
Issues of trust and credibility are raised. Teachers insist 
that teacher evaluation be done by competent people 
who know the profession and the subject area. Parent 
and student input must be respected, but teachers 
should evaluate teachers. One teacher would like to 



have the power in her profession that she feels the 
medical profession has.. 

I like to look at it like the medical profession. The doctor is 
in control. At the same time he [sic] is closely watched by 
the medical association. And if he steps out of line he is 
down the road. But I don't feel if I make a judgment I 
have the same kind of respect and of liberty as a medical 
doctor would have. 

Teachers want the evaluator to come in more often to 
their classroom. More frequent visits would help the 
evaluator know them and their teaching better. 

They should come in a lot more often than they do. They 
should base their judgment on many visits. It might be 
less stressful if the principal came in several times. I was 
expecting many more informal observations in my class. 

They must come several times to see the year as a whole. 

Teachers would also like more feedback from the 
evaluators. They mention the need to be visited more 
frequently, not so much to be evaluated but to receive 
help. Teachers need to know if they are on the right 
track, especially beginning teachers. 

You need feedback. I'm just beginning and I would like 
feedback to put me in the right direction. 

They are not specific enough. They will say it is going well 
or this was well done, but I often find that they lack 
specific suggestions on how I could improve. 

It would be nice if the evaluators became more involved 
in the lesson when they came in, for example, looking at 
the work of the students.... It would make me feel more at 
ease. 

In summary, while being evaluated the teachers also ob- 
serve the observer. They will notice how much the 
evaluator writes, what he looks at, what he does, how 
long he stays, and so forth. In a sense, they watch him 
watching them. The evaluator may be in the back- 
ground, but he is not unobtrusive. The observer cannot 
escape the fact that he is a stranger, a visitor in that 
classroom. The evaluator's presence changes the am- 
bience of the classroom. 

The Evaluator Doesn't Know 

No matter how positive the evaluation experience, 
there is a sense by the teachers that the evaluator 
doesn't know. Every class has its particular culture, its 
way of being, and the evaluator is a visitor in this 
world. He does not understand the language of this par- 
ticular class, nor does he know their ways of being, of 
relating, of progressing. 

There are different moments in teaching and they happen 
anytime. A student discovers something. They help one 
another and these things are hard to explain or to describe. 

We are different people depending on the group. I like 
myself less with this group because they are always test- 
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ing me. I'm doing well but I can't rest and have fun. I am 
happy that this is the fifth group and not the first. For this 
year, I am biding my time. 

The evaluator cannot grasp the progress of the children. 

He can't see where the student was a week, a month ago. 

If a teacher has a student with a strange family history, 
she needs to be a teacher, a mother, a policeman, every- 
thing. You must interpret the behavior of the child in a cer- 
tain context. 

What I find difficult when you are in class and the 
evaluator is evaluating a lesson is that there are so many 
other questions besides the sequence and the objectives. 
What is the personality of these 23 children in class? How 
must you change the way of presenting a concept because 
these children are there? The evaluator does not know 
this. He doesn't know how these kids react in a certain 
situation. It is very, very artificial. 

In a French immersion situation, not knowing also in- 
cludes not knowing the French language, the language 
of instruction in the classroom. A teacher relates a story 
about one of her colleagues in a school where she 
worked previously. 

This teacher had six months of teaching experience in the 
classroom. She leamt that Alberta Education had decided 
to evaluate all the kindergarten classes in the region. She 
was a bit worried. The evaluator came and spent an hour 
with us and sat down with my colleague and told her that 
her work was not worth much. Although this teacher did 
not have much experience and in spite of the fact that she 
was young, she was one of the best teachers that I have 
ever seen. Of course this evaluation left her discouraged, 
devastated, and depressed. A few months later, the same 
evaluator came back for a second formal evaluation. This 
time, however, she highly praised my colleague's work. 

As it turned out, her first visit had been a first visit in an 
immersion kindergarten. After seeing the others she now 
thought that my colleague was one of the best. It's a good 
thing my colleague had enough confidence to continue. 

When the teacher has a chance to explain what she or 
he will do or has done, the problem of not knowing the 
French language is seen as being less serious. Knowing 
and appreciating the evaluator seems to help as well, 
because the teacher feels that he or she can be trusted, 
not only to understand what is happening in the class- 
room, in spite of the language barrier, but also to take 
the time to inform themselves of the content of the les- 
son. 

I thought it would be a problem with the language, but I 
went over my complete lesson with him before teaching. I 
think it went very well. I think that he understood the les- 
son very well. 

He does not understand French but he is capable of under- 
standing what is happening in the classroom. 

He can see the techniques even if he does not understand. 
He can see how things work in the classroom. 



The question of not knowing the language does have 
its disadvantages. The teacher has more work. The les- 
son plan must be translated and explained. 

I had written my lesson plan out in English and we dis- 
cussed the components in English even though the entire 
lesson was to to be taught in French. 

You have to explain to the principal what is happening be- 
cause he doesn't know what we are saying. There is the 
language element, so you must write the lesson in English 
and you must explain exactly what is going to happen so 
that he knows what you are doing. So it is still another 
preparation to do for him. 

Although the teachers felt that the evaluator was able 
to evaluate the lesson, there was a sense of alienation 
on the part of the teachers. Not only does the evaluator 
not understand the language of the class, that is to say, 
the way of relating particular to that world, he does not 
understand the language of communication used by 
the students and the teacher to exchange the small be- 
tween-the-lines messages that make this classroom a 
particular situation. One teacher feels somewhat 
cheated because the principal cannot read her long- 
term and unit plans. 

It was at this point that I realized that the principal didn't 
understand and wouldn't understand the small between- 
the-lines communication between myself and the students. 

I had prepared a written plan of a lesson for the formal 
evaluation. I had to change course. I had a good reason. I 
could see a student who did not understand, so we went 
back and did something else. And if the principal does not 
speak French, he doesn't know exactly what is happening. 
If you did not have the chance to explain he would say, 
"Hey, this is not what she gave me!" 

The principal saw my long-term plan and my unit plans. I 
would have really liked that he could have read them. But 
I'm sure that all of this was strange ... like Chinese for him. 
What could he have said? 

Feelings 

Teachers with positive evaluations feel good about 
what they do. They feel confident and competent, sup- 
ported, and trusted. 

Walking out of the office, not only was I relieved to be 
done the evaluation but I felt extremely confident and 
competent as a teacher. It was a most positive and reward- 
ing experience. 

I want again to stress the importance of the principal's 
positive attitude during this meeting. I felt as though I had 
his full support and trust. This set the tone for a successful 
evaluation. 

The principal said something that I will hold onto dearly 
for the rest of my career. I believe it to be the most sig- 
nificant part of my evaluation. He simply stated that I was 
a good teacher and that I had nothing to worry about. 
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This statement restored my confidence. I was back on 
track. 

Whether the teachers feel that the experience of evalua- 
tion has been positive or negative, they all feel stressed 
by the experience. In our view this stress occurs be- 
cause the evaluator, no matter how positive he or she 
may be, is still the visitor and there are so many aspects 
of the lesson he or she may not like, or he or she may 
not understand. The evaluator has entered the teacher's 
world. It is a precise moment and it carries a value judg- 
ment. So many things can go wrong. 

1 remember this evaluation because it created a lot of anxi- 
ety for me and I was very nervous all the time I taught the 
lesson. 

I find it stressful not only because of the evaluator. There 
is always someone observing you. How are the children 
going to react? 

I clearly remember sitting in the principal's office before 
he arrived and suddenly experiencing an anxiety attack. 
My first year as a teacher meant that I was no longer 
under another's protective wing. I realized that this 
evaluation was nothing like the evaluations during stu- 
dent teaching. I must have thought of 101 items he might 
want to evaluate. 

There is less stress with age. If you are old like me you are 
not so stressed. You know you can improve but it it not 
the end of the world. Maturity helps you to see it this way. 

Power, Control, and Freedom 

The question of control is important for teachers. Teach- 
ers want to control the immediate circumstances of 
their evaluation: the time, the place, the lesson that is to 
be evaluated. They want the power to decide what 
aspect of their teaching they need to work on. Freedom 
of choice and control, however, is not perceived as 
being present in most situations. 

In this school, we are empowered. I have been in many 
schools and I have been under many principals and this is 
not the norm. This principal gives a lot of control and 
power and freedom and when someone gives you that 
much freedom, you almost don't use your freedom be- 
cause you are afraid of abusing it. 

Two subthemes related to the larger theme of power, 
control, and freedom are knowing or not knowing 
what to expect and knowing the evaluator. 

Knowing or Not Knowing What to Expect 

Teachers need to know what will occur in the evalua- 
tion process. Not knowing is viewed as a threatening 
experience. They like to feel that they have some con- 
trol over the situation. Even teachers with many years 
of teaching experience may feel pangs of insecurity 
when they don't know what to expect. The teachers in 
both schools felt positive about evaluation when they 
felt that they were prepared. Knowing the when, the 



how, and the who gave teachers ownership in the pro- 
cess. 

I know what to expect because he gave us the list. I know 
what I have to hand in. I have planned well and I know 
that he wants a strong math program. 

He prepares you. He tells you on what he will evaluate 
you. He meets you before and reviews the lesson with you 
and he meets you after. 

He gave me two weeks notice, which I appreciated, and 
he gave me a precise time and date. 

I will be evaluated shortly, and I showed you the docu- 
ment that we prepared. He told me what he wants so it is 
almost impossible to fail. 

I decided it was time. I wanted to get this evaluation out 
of the way because report cards were just around the 
comer. Here I have control over my evaluation. 

The teachers in the two schools contrasted the experi- 
ence of knowing with the experience of not knowing, 
which some of them had experienced in other settings. 

You don't know when they will come in. When you are 
given a position, it is not explained how you will be 
evaluated or when. People come into your classroom for 
10 minutes and then they leave and you never hear any- 
thing. 

I was given a big manual to read on how I was to be 
evaluated. I have not had the time to look at it. It is not 
very structured. 

He came into my classroom to see what I was doing, but I 
don't know if it was formal or informal or if it was his in- 
tention to give me some feedback. 

I Know the Evaluator 

It is important to underline the fact that teachers who 
consider their evaluation experiences as being positive 
also speak positively of the principal/evaluator. The re- 
lationship that they have with the principal makes a dif- 
ference. When the evaluator is seen as a person with 
qualities and faults, one they can relate to, the evalua- 
tion experience is generally viewed as being positive. 

He is not afraid to speak of his faults and of his faux pas. 
He speaks of this often. This makes him more human. We 
are then less afraid. He is not Superman. 

He shows his emotions. He is charismatic. Teaching is his 
life. 

What impresses me of this man is that if you make a mis- 
take he backs you right away. You are always right. He is 
there to support you in all that you do. 

Administrators who have trouble relating and those 
who have too many expectations are viewed negatively 
and encourage defiance. Teachers remember their 
professional and evaluation experiences with these ad- 
ministrators as being negative. 
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When you have somebody who hammers at you on every- 
thing and has 1000 rules, you spend the lonely hours of 
the morning thinking on how you can outfox them be- 
cause it's defiance. 

When related to the question of power, control, and 
knowledge, it is easy to see that teachers who do not 
know what will happen, or how evaluation will be 
done, can feel threatened by the experience. Those who 
have little control in the evaluation process may feel vic- 
timized. Those who are given the time to prepare ap- 
preciate it, just as in everyday life one appreciates the 
time to prepare the house and oneself for a dinner 
party. Unexpected dinner guests cause one to feel un- 
comfortable. Knowledge is security and power over 
one's own world. Evaluators who make sure that the 
teacher knows about the evaluation, how and when it 
will be done, are in fact saying that they respect the 
teacher's world and that they acknowledge the 
teacher's control and sense of ownership of that world. 

Teachers Want Professional Development 

These teachers want to learn, to change, and to grow. 
They are not afraid to speak of the fact that they seek 
help from various sources. Some take full responsibility 
for their growth. They actively seek ways and means of 
transforming their teaching. They buy books, observe 
others, analyze their own teaching, and generally try to 
seek new ways of being and of seeing. Others may not 
search so actively, but they profit from shared experi- 
ences gathering ideas, resources, courage, and con- 
fidence. 

Learning from others is important to these teachers. 
They feel that they learn when they interact with other 
teachers. Teachers help one another better understand 
students. Their conversations seem to dwell mainly on 
relationships between students and between students 
and themselves. 

We talk with each other. With teacher X, I talk about how 
to help students, to improve relationships, about the 
parents. 

I have X's students and I talk a lot with him. It helps me a 
lot. It is more concrete. I know the students that he talking 
about and I know how they are. He gives me suggestions. 

Some teachers compare their professional development 
experiences with evaluation experiences and find the 
latter to be the less helpful. 

It is more beneficial to meet with other teachers on staff 
and with other schools than with the evaluator. 

What 1 receive from the evaluator and what I receive from 
my co-workers are not the same. If I speak with teacher X 
it is because I want to know more. I want to do something 
for me in this condition to improve my situation. When 
the principal speaks with me it is at another level. It is not 
the same thing. 




In my experience, I have had professional development ex- 
periences that have given me much more than any formal 
evaluation experience that I have had. 

Professional development is not closely linked to 
evaluation in the eyes of the teachers. Evaluation is 
seen as an event at a precise time. It is not generally 
viewed as an ongoing process. 

Evaluation tells you that at this precise moment you are 
here. It tells you today, here what is working and not 
working. Evaluation is limited to a precise moment in 
time and to a judgment made on your teaching according 
to precise criteria that you receive. On the other hand, 
professional development is a long-term thing, a global 
thing. It continues every day. It is a growth process. 

These teachers often see evaluation as a way of control- 
ling quality, of ensuring that the right people are in the 
classroom. As necessary as it may seem, evaluation is 
not always a positive growth experience. Teachers do 
recognize, however, that professional development can 
come about as a result of evaluation. 

Evaluation and professional development are related. 

They go hand in hand. Evaluation is part of professional 
development. When the evaluator visits my classroom 
and evaluates me on such and such, I can then develop 
this aspect of my teaching. 

For some teachers, self-evaluation is the most valid 
mechanism for change: "I am my most demanding 
evaluator. I know what I must do." The important ques- 
tions that arise are how to render evaluation more of a 
professional development experience. Under what con- 
ditions can the evaluation process foster change and 
growth in the teacher? 

Principals Speak About Evaluation 

The evaluators spoke extensively about evaluation. 

They defined it and spoke of its importance. They de- 
scribed how they prepare themselves to do evaluation, 
how they do evaluation, and how they view the dif- 
ferent types of evaluation. They spoke of their role as 
administrators /evaluators, and about working with dis- 
trict policy. They spoke of emotions, creating relation- 
ships, and bringing about change and learning. 

The Structure of Evaluation 

The principals follow district policy in the processes in- 
volved in a formal visit. The following components are 
part of district policy and are closely followed by the 
two principals: classroom observation(s) by the 
evaluator, a subsequent conference with the teacher, 
and a written summary by the evaluator with an oppor- 
tunity for the teacher to sign and comment on the writ- 
ten summary. In the two schools in this study, a precon- 
ference with the teacher prior to a classroom 
observation was part of the process. Each of the com- 
ponents of the evaluation process is described in the 
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words of the principals, as well as a prior phase, the 
preparation for evaluation. 

Preparing for Evaluation 

These principals take their responsibility seriously and 
they prepare for it carefully. They acknowledge that 
evaluation takes up a large part of their time. 

I evaluate every one of my teachers every year and every 
one of my teachers gets a written report that goes to Coun- 
ty office. 

They attempt to have a broader understanding of the 
teacher's actions. They do not limit themselves to the 
one performance observed. 

1 just don't go into the classroom and write for 40 minutes. 
I do a lot of work in advance. 

1 have all the year plans on file. 1 take a look at the 
teacher's year plan. I look at what they file to give me 
some background information. I do drop-in visits 
repeatedly back and forth in the classrooms so I have a 
good idea of what is occurring in the classroom, the kind 
of management they have, whereabouts they are in the 
subject area. So I prepare myself with going through that. 

I review the hand-out that I give my staff. 

The principals are aware that evaluation is extra work 
for them and for the teachers. They have, after all, 
asked the teachers to show them their best. 

I think teachers put an awful lot of effort into it. The les- 
son plan is probably a lot more thoroughly done. More 
thought has gone into the lesson. They prepare things 
probably with a little bit extra: the projector comes out, 
more colored pens and pencils and colored chalk and 
those sort of things. 

The principals have not, in their interviews, linked 
extra preparation with the fear of failure or the need to 
be seen as a professional, the latter comment having 
been made by teachers. 

The Preconference 

The preconferences are used as an opportunity to have 
teachers explain what they will do in the lesson. Teach- 
ers are invited to identify specific areas of concern that 
the evaluation could address, but few do. In some 
cases, the principal informs the teachers of what is ex- 
pected of them. 

Every teacher at the beginning of the year gets this pack- 
age [a hand-out on evaluation]. 

1 expect teachers to have read it [a hand-out on evalua- 
tion] and everybody to use these terms and use them as 
they are defined in the package. That way we have some- 
where to come from. It's defined and it's safer for them. It 
is not scattered. 

It is important that you label things. Because if I have to 
take a teacher to a board of reference or something, I have 
to have my terms down. I have to talk to them. We have to 



have some common understandings. It's not fair for me to 
say you didn't do an anticipatory set and the teacher says 
"I don't know what that is. You never told me. I call it in- 
troductory to the lesson. You never said anything about 
my introduction." 

In others the preconference is more of a dialogue, a 
time when information is shared. 

I sit down with the teacher ahead of time and we go 
through the lesson plan to various degrees. 

How detailed I go through with them depends on the les- 
son and the teacher. I ask them to explain where it fits in 
the big picture, whether lam going to see something new, 
something they should integrate. I try to have the teacher 
tell me the specific changes and behaviors that they expect 
the students to exhibit because of the lesson. 

I ask if there is any specific area that you wish some obser- 
vation on. In most cases the response is: "Oh no, just come 
in." So I go in carte blanche. 

The Formal Classroom Visit 

During the classroom visit, principals often use check- 
lists, on-task charts, diagrams, and script taking to aid 
them in their evaluation. 

I just use an observe/not observe/ doesn't apply as far as 
the checklist goes. 

I do script taking, just generally taking notes on a time 
basis. In an evaluation I just finished, I used a diagram of 
the classroom. It's where the teacher tended to move. 

There were some discipline situations here. At one point 
there was a scatter question so I monitor it. I note for 
myself different kinds of things that I see in the classroom 
that I think are positive. And if I don't script, I sit there 
and observe and write down a few notes. That is the ex- 
pectations of what I do on a formal visit. 

One principal includes an evaluation of students in his 
assessment of the teacher. The feedback from students 
has been gathered in the informal visits made to the 
classroom prior to the formal visit. 

When I evaluate my teachers I usually include an evalua- 
tion of my students, like this year with the math program. 

I will sit at a table in the classroom and each child will 
come to me with their books and they talk to me about the 
math program and why their books are like this. It's im- 
portant because it is one of the few things that we can mea- 
sure as parents. I always tell my teachers, I will be sitting 
in your classroom now for two hours just looking at the 
notebooks. I'm going to hear you teach. I'm going to be 
able to see the interactions going on with students. I'm 
going to get their perspective as to their books. 

The Postconference 

In some cases, the teacher and principal meet after the 
classroom visit in order to go through the lesson and 
discuss the principal's observations. In others, the teach- 
er awaits the evaluation write-up from the principal. 
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We have a meeting as soon as possible after the script 
taking and I go through the lesson as much as possible 
using the terms and what I see as my observations for the 
evaluation. The terminology that I use has been given to 
my staff members at the beginning of the year. I point out 
these kinds of things: individualization here, lots of 
routines, pacing of things, combination of verbal and non- 
verbal. 

Within three to five days, depending on my schedule, I do 
the evaluation write-up and give it to the teacher. Ask 
them for their comments. They sign it and I begin again. If 
there are areas that need to be worked on we address 
them at that particular point. 

The Written Report 

The principals recognize the importance and the 
weight of written reports. 

As an administrator/evaluator you have to be very care- 
ful about what you write, because what you write about a 
person is there for life. It is not a conversation between 
you and me. It becomes public information. It's in your 
file. What is down there is down there and in the evalua- 
tion you ask the teacher to sign it and comment on it if 
they wish but usually you don't get into the debate of 
changing wording. 

Differentiated Evaluation 

Principals make a distinction as to the type of evalua- 
tion they will carry out for new teachers and for experi- 
enced teachers. 

I have two types of evaluation in my school. I spend 15-20 
hours with every one of my teachers to look at math. But I 
can't do that for new teachers. For new teachers, I have a 
policy that says that I've got to make a decision at the end 
of the year as to whether or not they are going to stay and 
that's summative evaluation like you have never seen in 
your life before. 

Beginning teachers, because of policy, live through a 
more summative evaluation. One principal recognizes 
their needs and "sets them up for success" by trans- 
forming the summative evaluation into a cross between 
summative and formative evaluation. This is mainly ac- 
complished by narrowing the scope of expected be- 
haviors in order that the new teacher can avoid feeling 
overwhelmed. 

Cards are laid on the table particularly with beginning 
teachers. I go in and I say: "Here are the things I'm going 
to look at. I'm not going to look at your kids today. I'm 
not going to look at your displays. Here are the things I'm 
going to look at." So I set them up and let them know 
what I want to see for the first six months. Show me they 
can manage a classroom. Show me the things I am looking 
for. Do it. So I sort of set them up for success. 

In Marigold school, there is focused formative evalua- 
tion for the entire staff. Each year, the principal iden- 



tifies a focus of instruction and evaluation for the entire 
school. One teacher describes the process: 

He chooses one thing every year. This year it is math. It's 
really the first time that he has tried to evaluate something 
this big. He doesn't want to see just the lesson plan but 
also the yearly plan. He prepared a questionnaire with 
questions like "Do you know the program of studies?" 
Yes/no. "I have objects that students can manipulate?" 
Yes/no. It's a four-page questionnaire. You go through 
that with your colleagues who are teaching at the same 
level as you. He then called a meeting where everyone dis- 
cussed what they understood and what they liked in the 
questionnaire. We were asked if we considered that the 
items would be useful for evaluation. Are there things 
missing? Did you find it easy to answer and did we want 
to improve it? He will evaluate us according to this ques- 
tionnaire. 

The Emotional Impact of Evaluation 

Evaluation is an emotional experience for principals for 
different reasons. On the one hand, they have to deal 
with teacher stress in relation to the evaluation experi- 
ence. On the other hand, they have to deal with their 
own stress — that of being evaluated by their teachers, 
by their colleagues, and by central administration staff. 
Conflict and tension may arise from the different roles 
they are asked to play. 

Dealing with Teacher Stress 

The principals realize that teachers find evaluation 
stressful and threatening. Some believe that the stress 
leads to a better performance. Another explains it as 
being linked to the fear of failing, of being a disappoint- 
ment. They did not comment extensively on the ways 
of reducing the stress except to indicate that common 
experience is a useful tool, as are positive and encourag- 
ing comments. 

It is very threatening for them because they have to ex- 
pose themselves. They have to talk to me in the role of the 
evaluator. There is nothing casual about it. Even for teach- 
ers with permanent contracts it can be quite traumatic. 

One teacher has been here longer than I have, and every 
third and sixth year comes up and she has the jitters. 

I guess I have to say frankly that there is a bit of extra 
stress and in a lot of cases I have seen superior performan- 
ces because of the stress. 

I don't think they want to be a failure to me because I've 
beem so supportive of them. They know I perceive them 
as being just excellent teachers and it bothers them that I 
might be disappointed in them. 

Principals attempt to give negative comments in a non- 
threatening way. At times, growth comments are used 
to indicate the areas that need improvement. These are 
usually stated in terms of "consider these." The impor- 
tance of positive comments is recognized. 
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I usually figure there should be 10 positive comments for 
every negative one. There are usually no more than two or 
three areas to consider. 

However, even one negative comment is often difficult 
for teachers to accept. One principal describes how a 
teacher reacted to a growth statement he had put in the 
evaluation report. 

I wrote a glowing report about one teacher and included 
one growth statement. For weeks he bugged me about 
that. He could not focus on anything but that one state- 
ment, which was perceived as negative. He wanted to talk 
about and talk about and talk about it. 

Evaluators Being Evaluated 

The evaluator is often the one being evaluated. Not 
only must principals prove that they are credible to 
their teachers and that they have the necessary interper- 
sonal skills to establish good relationships with them, 
they must also be credible in the eyes of their col- 
leagues and central administration staff. In the words 
of the superintendent: 

The evaluator is taking a tremendous risk in making a 
judgment about another individual. They not only need 
time to make sure their judgment is relatively objective 
but they also have to be sure that they have credibility. If 
theyTe going to talk about lesson planning, presentation, 
or reinforcement they really need to know what they are 
talking about. They can't bluff their way through that pro- 
cess. It takes a tremendous amount of time and that really 
establishes the credibility of it. 

The principal's written report about a teacher is often 
subject to scrutiny by other principals who are looking 
to hire that individual or by central administration staff 
who may have questions concerning the individual. As 
the superintendent indicates, the report filed by the 
principal is often evaluated and judgments are made 
about the principal. 

Principals put reports forward and those reports find their 
way to the file. Sometimes, we in central office come 
across a difficult situation and we have to look at the 
reports or we may have a question about a teacher and T 11 
ask for the file. Now, you look at the report and you start 
to say: "Has this principal been objective?" or "Has this 
principal been too affirming and missing the point in 
terms of development?" or "Has this principal been too 
terse and unkind in the evaluation?" So you start to 
evaluate the principals. When you get to teacher transfers, 
other principals have access to teacher files. They look at 
the letters of evaluation but they have also heard through 
the rumor mill what the teacher is like. So they form an 
opinion and they look at the report and they find out that 
it is discon firming. It doesn't take long in a system like 
this to know that there are some principals' reports that 
you cannot count on. 

The principal is in a very difficult position and can 
often feel conflict and tension. 



Conflict 

As rewarding as it may be, evaluation is not an easy 
task. Principals may well be those who can best do the 
job, but it is not without conflict. How can I be part of 
the team, yet be a judge of people's performance? How 
can I help people grow as teachers if they see me first 
and foremost as their judge? These questions go far 
beyond a job, a process, a role. People, relationships, 
and feelings are what is involved. 

Evaluation is to bring about change and therein lies the 
conflict in the role of the principal. How can you be 
judgmental and still expect that person to change? You get 
in this trap.... Where do you draw the line? Because ul- 
timately when the administrator does the evaluation, 
regardless of what kind of terms you want to use, it ends 
up being summative. Everything that the principal does is 
evaluative. I walk down the hallway and hear a loud 
voice in the classroom, and that is going to have an im- 
pression on my perspective of that teacher, and that 
makes me give some suggestions to that individual about 
his or her conduct in the classroom. You can't avoid it. 

For the longest time, principals fought it with a passion. 
We are part of the team. If we start evaluating we are set- 
ting ourselves aside from that team and we don't want to 
do that. It alienates the trust that we have gained with our 
teachers. 

The principals still feel, however, that they are the best 
people to do the job. 

I know what they are doing. If somebody else comes in, 
what do they know? I feel very comfortable with it. 

I feel comfortable with my ability to evaluate and give 
some guidance. 

Relationships 

For the principals interviewed, evaluation is not only 
about measuring performance and judging quality. It is 
about feeling proud, and being committed to the 
people they work with and to the profession. It is about 
the principal recognizing the teacher's feelings and the 
teacher recognizing the principal's commitment. 
Evaluation is about people relating, communicating, 
and trusting one another or not. 

I tell my staff, I'm the best person in the world to evaluate 
you. I know everything about you. I know your child was 
sick last night and you didn't get any sleep and you are 
here by the grace of God and you are not going to do a 
very good job. I can see that and I'm walking out of here 
right now. Or you've got the trust in me to say: "Don't 
come and see me because it's a mess." 

I want teachers to know that I have the highest respect for 
them and what they do. And if they stay on my staff more 
than one year that means I have made a commitment to 
them and their future. 
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Teachers want to know how they are perceived by me. 
They want to have confirmation that, yes, they are doing 
OK. 

Teachers are professionals and I trust them. 

The evaluation process may or may not change the rela- 
tionship. It may, as one teacher defined it, be a moment 
of dialogue, an occasion to share. This aspect of evalua- 
tion exists and it is probably the lifeblood of what 
would otherwise be a pen-and-paper process. Evalua- 
tion is not merely the application of criteria to a perfor- 
mance. It is also about feelings, about sharing, about 
trust, about relationships, or the lack of all of these. One 
of the principals shared some comments that he had re- 
ceived from teachers following a formal evaluation: 

I thank X for being so thorough in his evaluation. I also 
thank him for his support and for taking the time to in- 
quire ever so often on how things are going. 

Undoubtedly an evaluation of such magnitude can be un- 
nerving. However, once it was over, I was very pleased 
with both your reactions and my own. I am pleased that 
you acknowledged me and my accomplishments in so 
many areas. And lam even more pleased that I did not 
disappoint myself in the preparation for this lesson. 

Thank you for taking the time and the energy to put all of 
us through this evaluation because in the end it achieves 
what you were looking for, accountability and com- 
petence. 

Bringing About Change and Learning 

Principals believe that teachers generally want to leam 
and become better. They recognize, however, the dif- 
ficulties that exist in bringing about change. One prin- 
cipal talks about the difficulties he has in getting teach- 
ers to talk about their teaching without self-criticism. 

He shares his frustrations in trying to get a teacher to 
change and wonders whether summative evaluation is 
an effective mechanism for bringing about change. 

At times, I have indicated to teachers in informal visits 
that changes were needed. But the behavior doesn't 
change entirely, and then when it comes to summative 
evaluation the teacher comes back and says, "But you told 
me I was progressing nicely." So as a mechanism to really 
affect change in teachers, it isn't always successful unless 
it gets to the point of being almost a threat to their con- 
tinued employment. Then, is the change really genuine? 

I can't say I have been really successful in changing the in- 
dividual. 

There is a fine line between evaluation and harassing. I 
mean, you can go and visit, you can comment, you can 
talk and you can come back to visit again. 

Sure we encourage self-analysis in teachers, but in most 
cases you ask a teacher how it went and the first thing 
they do is to go into self-criticism. This didn't work and 
that. 



These principals see evaluation and professional devel- 
opment as being intertwined. One of the principals indi- 
cates that one of the things he looks for when evaluat- 
ing teachers is their involvement in professional 
development within the school, within the district and 
outside the district. He views a good teacher as one 
who is proactive in professional development in 
whatever they are interested in. 

I sit, at the beginning of the year, with each teacher. We go 
through objectives for the year, and I ask them to specify 
what kind of professional development things they are 
looking for so that I can help direct them. 

Principals attempt to share recent information about 
teaching with their staff, for example, information on ef- 
fective teaching, on process writing, and on classroom 
management in the hope of bringing about change and 
learning. The principals' leadership is one of struc- 
turing the learning experience and having teachers 
makes a conscious effort to familiarize themselves with 
the new information. The principal ensures the follow- 
through by insisting that teacher behavior reflect the in- 
formation covered. This then becomes the focus for for- 
mative evaluation. 

All my teachers, if they have been here 10 years, they have 
got a file this thick of things we have done. If my thrust 
one year was process writing and we did inservices and 
the whole works, when I went to see them that year, I 
wanted them to show me in their teaching that they were 
internalizing process writing. I wanted to see it, I wanted 
to see how they taught it. I wanted to see the principles 
that we had agreed on. 

The effects of presenting new information are not al- 
ways immediate, as indicates one principal. Teachers 
need time to internalize the information in their own 
way. 

I remember one year I did a series on center development. 
I didn't think anything much happened. And a year later, 

I wanted to see what had been the implications of all the 
information I had presented. Teachers had bought into it 
in various degrees. Their programs had changed and their 
style of delivery was modified. We did a lot in cooperative 
learning a couple of years ago. And I went to see and of 
course they could show me "Hey I can do it," but not all 
had really internalized. Now they are all doing it in some 
format that they are comfortable with. 

The principals recognize that they are limited in their 
ability to provide formative kind of activities for teach- 
ers. As one principal states, "We don't spend enough 
time talking about teaching." 

The difficulty comes within schools. What mechanisms do 
you have where there is a situation where you need to 
direct the teachers to some formative kind of activities? 

We don't have a lot of options. We can sit as principals 
and talk to the teachers, we can advise. They can visit an- 
other classroom. I can refer them to reading. 
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The important factor in bringing about change appears 
to be the teacher's desire to buy into the process. As 
one principal indicates, teachers must also be con- 
vinced that they are learners. What seems to work is 
not so much the amount of information received, access 
to the information, or even the pressure of combining 
professional development with the evaluation process, 
but more the atmosphere and the structure of the 
professional development program. 

Reflections 

The researchers have sought as part of the qualitative 
research process to reflect on the themes presented in 
the two previous sections so as to bring a higher order 
of synthesis and understanding to the findings. In the 
words of Anzul and Ely (1988), we are "reflecting upon 
the reflections." We highlight four overarching 
metathemes that have emerged from the data and that 
seem to us to have significance. The themes we high- 
light are: 

1. Giving teachers ownership in the process will 
contribute to a positive evaluation experience. 

2. Evaluators need to understand the culture of the 
classroom. 

3. Building trust relationships contributes to a positive 
evaluation experience. 

4. Teacher growth and change is enhanced in a 
collegial, collaborative context. 

Theme 1: Giving teachers ownership in the process 
will contribute to a positive evaluation experience 

A powerful and overarching theme that comes from 
the teachers' stories and comments is the need to have 
ownership in the process of evaluation. Ownership in 
the evaluation process means knowing what to expect, 
having some control over what is going to happen, and 
the freedom to express concerns, wishes and desires. 
When describing good or bad evaluation experiences, 
teacher comments revolve around the issues of power, 
control, and freedom. If knowledge is power, it is also 
security. It is the difference between being a participant 
and having evaluation "done to me." 

Teachers' stories and comments about negative evalua- 
tion experiences present many commonalities. The 
evaluation session is viewed as being apart from the 
teaching process. The evaluation is surrounded by 
"pomp and circumstance" as one teacher says. It is not 
part of everday life. Teachers often have little control 
over the process or the outcome. They do not know 
what to expect and feel confused. Visits are perceived 
as being short, and the evaluator is not seen as being 
credible, either because the teachers know little about 
them or because they do not seem to have the com- 
petence to evaluate a particular subject matter. There is 
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often little feedback. Comments are often perceived as 
being negative and superficial. Even positive comments 
are viewed with suspicion when the evaluator is not 
seen as being credible or when there is no follow- 
through. The teachers are mainly passive and feel 
threatened by the whole procedure. 

Positive evaluation experiences contrast markedly with 
negative evaluation experiences. Teachers participate in 
the process. They choose the time and place of their 
evaluation. They participate in the preparation of the 
evaluation criteria. Ample time is given to prepare the 
evaluation session with the evaluator. Teachers know 
what to expect, what they will be evaluated on, and 
what is expected of them. There is a postconference be- 
tween the principal and the teacher in which a discus- 
sion of the lesson takes place. The teacher carries the re- 
sponsibility of asking where and how they can 
improve. The process is viewed as being democratic 
and fair. Teachers believe that this process sets them up 
for success and fosters confidence and self-evaluation. 
Evaluation is experienced as a continuous and ongoing 
process, as part of other activities. 

It is important to note that where teachers feel they are 
part of the process, there is no excuse for failure. When 
a teacher is not informed, it is relatively easy to explain 
away a bad evaluation with the excuse that he or she 
did not know. It is also easier to find that an evaluation 
is lacking in depth or in validity. When a teacher is well 
informed, it is not only more difficult to fail, it is more 
difficult to explain that failure as being someone else's 
fault. When one is informed, one becomes more respon- 
sible. In our view, information is not merely a source of 
control and power, a means to ensure a feeling of 
ownership of the process by the teacher, it is also an in- 
vitation to that teacher to develop a deeper sense of re- 
sponsibility toward his or her evaluation. 

In our opinion, it is important that teachers participate 
in their own evaluation and that they be empowered to 
take important decisions concerning the process. Teach- 
ers at Marigold school were positive about the school's 
focus on mathematics for evaluation purposes for the 
year. Teachers had the chance to discuss the objectives 
of their math program in a group situation and also as 
individuals on a one-on-one basis with the principal. 
Accountability and competence cannot occur when 
teachers do not have a sense of ownership in the pro- 
cess or when they are not empowered to share in the re- 
sponsibility of evaluating their performance. 

From the data gathered, it would appear that opportu- 
nities were missed on the part of both the evaluator 
and the teachers to move toward greater involvement 
of the teachers in the process. Principals were aware 
that teachers needed to know and they answered that 
need in various ways (e.g., handouts, preconferences). 
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However, when one compares the information given to 
the teachers with the questions they ask and the mes- 
sages they send, one wonders if communication is real- 
ly as good as principals may believe. Teachers are 
swamped with concerns and papers. Do they really 
read that hand-out, and do they internalize it? If they 
have not had the chance to help prepare it or discuss it, 
how much ownership do they feel toward it? Although 
the preconference was a means of dialogue between die 
principal and the teacher, teachers were often reluctant 
to identify areas of concern they had about their own 
teaching. If teachers were to specify concerns and areas 
for observation, this might lead to greater discovery 
and growth. 

The teachers described evaluation as a mirror that is 
held up at a precise time, and in which teachers view 
their teaching. However, they do not hold the mirror. 
They do not decide the criteria that will be used to 
evaluate their teaching, nor do they decide what is to 
be evaluated. Evaluation seems to done by verifying 
whether a behavior is present. The expected teacher be- 
haviors are set out in the district policy, and these in- 
clude to a large extent management, delivery, prepara- 
tion, and organizational skills. It would appear 
important for evaluators to consider staff input in the 
preparation of criteria and the kinds of behavior to be 
observed and evaluated. We believe that this could fur- 
ther a sense of ownership and empowerment on the 
part of the teachers. Teachers with positive evaluation 
experiences speak of this as being important. 

Theme 2: Evaluators need to understand the 
culture of the classroom 

Words such as visitor , and stranger , were often used by 
the teachers to describe their feelings relative to an 
evaluator observing their classes. The evaluator, no 
matter how well known or appreciated, is seen as the 
invited guest in the teacher's world. And as in 
everyday life one prepares to receive visitors, so do 
teachers. Is this preparation a way of ensuring that the 
visitor appreciates the specific culture of the classroom 
much as we prepare our homes for visitors so that they 
may see it at its best? By making the classroom and the 
lesson as attractive as possible, are teachers ensuring 
that the visitor likes what he or she sees and under- 
stands its true value? Do teachers prepare so extensive- 
ly in order to feel that they have an active part in their 
evaluation and so that they maintain a certain measure 
of control over their own evaluation? Teachers feel that 
it is important that the principal (the evaluator) under- 
stand and appreciate the culture of their classroom. 

This can only be accomplished if the principal takes the 
time to understand the context of the classroom. Fre- 
quent visits allow the evaluator to become "one of the 
family," to participate more fully in the culture of the 
classroom. Short visits can deepen the sense of aliena- 
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tion and of being invaded felt by the teachers. How can 
you know my world after a 20-minute visit when I 
have spent this much time creating it? And if you don't 
know my world, how can you pass judgment on it and 
on me? Teachers are most sensitive to any actions by 
the evaluator that they interpret as being a lack of ap- 
preciation of their classroom. When evaluators leave in 
the middle of the lesson or do not stay very long, this 
may mean that the evaluator does not appreciate the 
complexity and the wealth of the classroom culture, 
what the teacher considers as "my world." 

Lack of feedback can also be seen as a lack of respect 
for the teacher's world. Resentment often occurs when 
the visitor invades a private world and does not ac- 
knowledge or contribute to that world in the form of 
suggestions and comments. Although drop-in visits 
may be important to principals in order to familiarize 
themselves with the life of the classroom, one cannot 
help but wonder if the teachers really understand why 
they are dropping in. If no comments are made during 
these visits, one might wonder if teachers are complete- 
ly comfortable with these small visits. Teachers like as 
immediate feedback as possible after a classroom visit. 
The postconference meeting with the teacher the same 
day is seen as positive. It indicates clearly that the 
evaluator respects and appreciates that this world is im- 
portant to the teacher. By reacting the same day, the 
evaluator is saying that the teacher's world is also im- 
portant to the evaluator. 

Positive comments are proof that the teacher's world is 
appreciated. Evaluators indicate that they have noticed 
the extra work. Positive comments may well say "I am 
a visitor in your world and I find this world attractive, 
interesting, and worthwhile." Positive comments about 
the teacher's participation in the school is an invitation 
for the teacher to belong to a bigger world, that of the 
school. It helps the teacher see beyond the isolation of 
their own "class world." 

The French immersion situation presents added challen- 
ges for the unilingual administrator who tries to under- 
stand the culture of the classroom. The principal in this 
situation becomes more of a stranger by not being able 
to understand the language of communication used by 
the students and the teacher. It becomes difficult for 
principals to assume the role of curriculum leader in 
this situation, although they may well be able to act as 
leaders for teachers in many other areas. 

In understanding any culture, there is a need to under- 
stand the explicit and implicit values and beliefs that 
guide behavior. In the school context, there is often lit- 
tle occasion for the evaluators, the policy makers, and 
the teachers to share their perceptions and assumptions 
about what it means to be a teacher and what consti- 
tutes good teaching. As well, there is little sharing 
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about the purposes of teacher evaluation. Studies (see 
Chapter 2) have indicated that difficulties often exist in 
implementing evaluation policies because the par- 
ticipants have different assumptions about the nature 
of teaching and teacher evaluation. It is important that 
these assumptions be discussed if evaluation is to have 
a meaningful effect in recognizing and rewarding teach- 
er performance, in enhancing teacher growth, and in 
being accountable to the school district and to the 
public. Both evaluators and teachers would profit from 
a profound and sincere sharing of views in this matter. 
This sharing of values and beliefs may be an important 
first step prior to the evaluator stepping into the class- 
room. 

Theme 3: Building trust relationships contributes 
to a positive evaluation experience 
Evaluation is not mainly a pencil-and-paper thing. It is 
a process wherein people need to know each other as 
persons. The teacher needs to know the evaluator in 
order to feel that the evaluator's judgment is fair. The 
evaluator must be seen to be credible, human, and 
someone with whom the teacher has established a rela- 
tionship. You do not invite a stranger, or even someone 
that you know but that you dislike, into your world, 
nor do you want that person to be there uninvited. The 
evaluator must also know the teacher as a person. This 
knowledge will help him or her understand the com- 
plexities of the teacher's class culture, the "why I do 
what I do with these children." It also helps the 
evaluator to know the children. The evaluator can then 
catch a glimpse of the human relationships at work in 
this particular classroom. Teaching is not only "here is 
what I do" but, rather, "here is what I do because of 
who I am and because of who these children are." 

Teachers want to know what the principal thinks of 
them. But principals also want to be thought well of. 
They can also feel isolated and need to share the emo- 
tion generated by the evaluation experience. They need 
a confirmation of their performance. Principals want 
their staff to know that they respect them and are 
aware of the work they do. Principals feel they know 
their staff members and hope that this will translate 
into trust, mutual respect, and acceptance. 

Communication is the key to building strong trusting 
relationships on which the process of evaluation can be 
successful. Although teachers generally feel that admin- 
istrators deal with them fairly, one wonders to what ex- 
tent principals and teachers are really hearing each 
other? Do teachers really make their feelings clear? 

How well do they communicate their needs before an 
evaluation? The principal is, after all, in a position of 
power: The principal is the evaluator. Will teachers feel 
free to really state what is on their minds? When linked 
to the desire to be seen as professionals, the fear of 



failure, and the desire to do their best, how much are 
teachers really communicating to principals about their 
needs, their concerns, and their world? On the other 
hand, how aware are teachers of the enormous amount 
of work done by principals to communicate, to become 
credible, and to be good evaluators? Some realize the 
work that is put in but it is often those who have 
shared in that work. 

In our opinion, the building of trust relationships is the 
foundation of a positive evaluation process. The impor- 
tant questions that arise are the following: What are the 
structures that contribute to the building of trust rela- 
tionships? What leadership style contributes to the 
building of trust relationships? How can teachers as- 
sume more control over their professional development 
so that they may become more equal partners in the 
process? 

Theme 4: Teacher growth and change is enhanced 
in a collegial , collaborative context 

Teachers were quick to point out that they were more 
apt to experience change and growth in a professional 
development context than in a formal evaluation con- 
text. The sharing of ideas with other colleagues, on a 
one-on-one basis or in a workshop format, was seen to 
be more fruitful and more pertinent to their needs in 
the classroom. Growth was experienced when teachers 
could work with other teachers. Formal evaluation was 
seen as being important, as being a confirmation of 
one's teaching; however, few felt that it contributed 
substantially to their professional growth. 

Present evaluation practices in the school culture do 
not honor teacher culture. Having made this statement, 
we do not feel that this reflects negatively on the people 
or on the practices in place in the County of 
Wildflowers. Rather, the issue is a much larger one. It is 
the issue of seeing teachers in a new dimension. It invol- 
ves raising the status of teachers, of making them better 
at their craft and involving them in setting policy. In 
recognizing that teachers need more autonomy and rec- 
ognition, we are empowering them and treating them 
as professionals. 

Teachers want to be accountable for the work they do. 
They want to be responsible for their actions and for 
their growth. Present evaluation practices and proce- 
dures often do not differentiate between evaluation for 
improvement and evaluation for the possible termina- 
tion of employment. Many teachers consider the evalua- 
tion process to be irrelevant to their needs or perhaps 
even to be punitive to those who are competent teach- 
ers. It is something to be "gotten over with" every three 
years. Evaluation is viewed as being separate from 
their everyday life in the classroom. 
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Although most teachers want to grow professionally, 
many find it very difficult to reflect on their teaching 
and to assess their practices. Most teachers find it dif- 
ficult to accept negative comments made by the prin- 
cipal in a formal evaluation visit. Why are negative 
comments so difficult to accept? Should teachers recon- 
sider their reactions to negative or growth comments? 
How can you grow without first accepting that there is 
room for improvement? Are negative comments dif- 
ficult to accept because they are given by an evaluator 
who is in a position of power? Perhaps they are dif- 
ficult to accept because they make teachers feel power- 
less. It is our belief that giving teachers more owner- 
ship in the process will contribute to feelings of 
involvement and responsibility. This empowerment of 
teachers can only improve the quality of teacher evalua- 
tion. 

It seems that the principal's leadership is an important 
factor in determining teacher attitudes toward evalua- 
tion and professional growth. Principals must often as- 
sume the role of catalyst and motivator. They must be 
supportive of and involved in collaborative activities 
for their staff. In creating a context where teachers can 
contribute to the development of shared working know- 
ledge, to goal setting, and to the setting of standards, 
evaluation will not be viewed by teachers as being 



separate from their daily work lives. Teachers need a 
structure that will motivate them to try new ways of 
doing things. In this study, professional development 
was not left entirely to the individual teacher; rather, a 
context was created where teacher evaluation was in- 
tegrally linked with staff development and goal setting 
in the school. This was seen by the teachers as a posi- 
tive and rewarding experience. 

In summary, we can say that we have tried to under- 
stand how teachers and evaluators feel, what they do, 
and what they believe. We have been tremendously en- 
riched by the experience, and we are grateful to them 
for the trust they have placed in us by sharing their ex- 
periences. The experience was personally rewarding for 
the researchers. We hope that the results will help 
teachers and evaluators better understand each other's 
world. It is our firm hope that this study will be used as 
a trait d' union linking the two realities and as a means 
of better understanding the impact of evaluation prac- 
tices on teachers and on teaching. 
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Chapter 10 

A Case Study of All Saints Catholic School District 



The Superintendent of All Saints Catholic Schools was 
pleased that the school district had been identified as a 
potential case study site. In our initial discussion, we 
spent some time clarifying the purpose of the case 
study. We stressed that while we were interested in 
knowing what the district's teacher evaluation policy 
was and how it worked in practice, we were equally in- 
terested in those schools where evaluation was not an 
add-on but rather had become part of the professional 
activities in the school. We were interested in talking to 
principals who had shown leadership in encouraging 
teacher growth and asked that three schools, one 
elementary, one junior high, and one high school, be 
identified as potential sites. The Superintendent 
showed a ready interest in the study and agreed to dis- 
cuss it with his associates and be in touch again. We fol- 
lowed up this informal discussion with a letter that 
reiterated our interest in practices related to instruction- 
al improvement and outlined the potential linkages 
with student achievement and school culture. 

Acting on behalf of the Superintendent, one of his as- 
sociates conveyed approval and identified the three 
specific district school sites involved in the study. He 
also asked that the members of the senior adminis- 
tration be interviewed because the district was in the 
process of revising its policy. The principals of the three 
schools were contacted, and all were pleased their 
schools had been identified as sites. The district's ad- 
ministration has actively tried to ensure that all ac- 
tivities in the district are based on the policy that 
reflects its religious foundation. Teaching is considered 
to be essential to the fulfillment of this mission, and the 
district policy defines evaluation as "The systematic 
process of assessing the effectiveness and adequacy of 
performance according to definite criteria and pur- 
poses." 

Because it is a large district, the supervision of school af- 
fairs is shared among a number of assistant superinten- 
dents. They meet monthly with the principals of their 
designated schools. At the same time, the central office 
is one where there is much cooperation and discussion 
so that it retains a level of informality. The Superinten- 
dent spoke of the district's decision to foster a learning 
culture. 

There are three things that I think you have to look at in 
terms of a learning organization: the corporate culture 
must set a direction for the organization ... If as a school 
system we do not have a common vision, we end up with 
a series of isolated buildings called schools; but the con- 
cept of the one big monolithical way that everything is 
done this way or that way is false. I think that within a dis- 
trict you must have directionality with diversity or direc- 
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tionality with flexibility so each school within that vision 
must have the opportunity to develop its own culture 
within the general culture and I think that most have in- 
creasing flexibility to develop in different ways. I think, 
similarly, each individual has a role to play in the overall 
vision and direction of a district, a role to play in the 
vision and direction of the school, but also a personal 
vision and commitment. We are all part of a team. 

Impact of the Teacher Evaluation Policy 
Senior administrators found it difficult to pinpoint the 
impact of the policy, because in the past few years the 
district had undertaken several related initiatives, any 
one of which could help explain changes in pedagogy 
and increases in student achievement. As one com- 
mented: 

I see a far greater focus in our schools on the whole issue 
of teaching and on pedagogy and instruction, which I 
think is positive. I also see more classroom doors open 
and more collaboration between teachers in terms of work- 
ing with their peers to improve their teaching, and I think 
that that is a very positive move. 

The many initiatives the district had undertaken to fur- 
ther its vision of a learning organization stressed the 
strong relationship the administration saw between 
professional development and student achievement. 
"Our key resource in this organization is the human 
resource, and the development of human talent is a 
clear strategic value to us." The senior staff enumerated 
some of these initiatives: principals are requesting more 
funds for professional development in their schools; 
there is a professional development fund for principal 
development; there is some money for sabbaticals; 
there are workshops not only for teachers, but also for 
secretaries; there are programs for custodians; and 
"there is a leadership training program in this school 
district where we are encouraging people who are inter- 
ested in going into administrative positions to get their 
feet wet and decide this is what they are interested in. 
We are using existing principals as trainers so, in a 
sense, we are all becoming teachers of teachers or teach- 
ers of adults and that's increasingly seen as a powerful 
role." 

The Superintendent described the link he saw between 
the development of a learning culture and teacher 
evaluation. For him, it was a way of helping teachers 
identify where they could continue to grow: "I think 
that's strongly embedded in the self-understanding pro- 
cess that they go through as a teacher — understanding 
how they are performing — and I think getting informa- 
tion from an outsider helps that a great deal." At the 
same time, he "strongly objected to the belief that we 
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can fundamentally improve education by putting in 
new rules, new regulations, and new controls. I think/' 
he continued, "you will get far better results by provid- 
ing initiative and incentives and an image and environ- 
ment where people are encouraged to learn." 

The Teacher Evaluation Policy 

Prior to the initiation of the policy, the district 
evaluated teachers in their first probationary year, and 
then again in their second year for a permanent certifi- 
cate. Only where teachers were identified as having 
problems were any further evaluations carried out. Par- 
tially as an outcome of its Strategic Plan (1981) and then 
in response to the policy requirement from Alberta Edu- 
cation (1984), the district developed a specific district 
policy on teacher evaluation. A committee representing 
teachers, principals, school district administrators, and 
parents heard representations from a number of groups 
before developing the policy, which was subsequently 
reviewed in 1986 and 1987. 

Several questions were debated and had to be recon- 
ciled: Should a form of merit coding be used, or should 
a written description of the situation be sufficient? If 
the intent was to identify and remove incompetent 
teachers, was this the most effective procedure? Did the 
costs in terms of time outweigh any benefits that might 
accrue? How could protection for the teacher in terms 
of employment be balanced with the rights of children 
to a quality education? There was more discussion 
around this policy than any other in the district, and in 
an effort to ensure that all perspectives were included a 
policy requiring both description and coding evolved. 
On the two-page evaluation form, four general areas, 
teaching procedures, classroom management, commu- 
nications and interpersonal skills, and professional re- 
sponsibilities, are identified. Under each one is a list of 
more specific criteria such as "Maintains classroom at- 
mosphere that is conducive to learning and exemplifies 
Christian values." A small box for comments follows 
each general area and a four-part merit rating scale 
from Excellent (outstanding). Very Good (strengths in 
specific areas). Satisfactory (qualities and characteristics 
expected) to Unsatisfactory (weaknesses and deficien- 
cies). 

Several changes have been made to the initial policy, 
which required that teachers be evaluated once every 
three years; this was changed to once every five years 
because of the amount of work required in completing 
teacher evaluations and the lack of sufficient adminis- 
trative time to complete them. Similarly, the proce- 
dures for appeals to the policy are being streamlined to 
reduce the amount of time involved in the process. The 
use of the four merit categories had also come under 
discussion. The senior administrators felt that despite 
well-documented positive evaluations, teachers and ad- 
ministrators too often disagreed on the merit coding. 



Such situations took away from the positive impact of 
the evaluation process. They were also aware that such 
coding was inconsistent across schools and had devel- 
oped comparison lists. Another issue was the appropri- 
ateness of evaluating beginning teachers and 
experienced teachers on the same scale. They thought 
some of these problems were due to the changing em- 
phasis of evaluation and a need to follow up on the 
original training for administrators. 

Training for Principals 

Following the initial implementation of the policy in 
1985, the district had provided workshops to prepare 
principals for systematic classroom observation and 
analysis. The initial evaluation design was based on the 
teacher effectiveness literature. Over the years the focus 
of the merit criteria has changed, but there have been 
no district-mandated workshops to update principals. 
Instead, such initiatives are in the hands of the 
principals' professional development committee who 
have had at least one session on teacher evaluation for 
colleague principals. 

Although they have confidence in their principals, 
senior administrators were aware of a number of poten- 
tial problem areas. One concern that ultimately could 
have legal ramifications was principals' lack of atten- 
tion to specifics: 

The majority of our principals have been successful teach- 
ers, and in our experience they intuitively know what is 
"good" teaching but they are not always able to explain 
why it's good and that is not adequate any more. You 
have to be able to explain why you think it is "good." I 
think we have got much work to do in that regard. 

Another frustration was with those principals who did 
not adequately prepare to do evaluations and so had to 
rush to complete them by the end of the year. 

It takes time to discuss the document at the beginning of 
the year, to discuss what evaluation is, to discuss my ex- 
pectations as the evaluator, and then to give teachers a 
chance to discuss or to build a dialogue about what they 
want to see as a result of the evaluation so that it is two- 
way in many ways. With good teachers I would say that it 
would take at least three or four visits minimum and not 
over a period of one month, but ideally once a month. It 
pays off because they become your master teachers and 
their teaching can affect their colleagues, so I believe that 
it is really worthwhile. 

One area where central office administrators wished to 
see further improvement was in the writing of the 
reports. Senior staff planned to talk to principals about 
providing more definitive statements in their reports 
with clearly described actions which supported each 
statement. They thought that this would remove some 
of the ambiguity found in reports. 
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Positive Outcomes 

Positive outcomes to the policy identified by senior 
staff included a greater focus on teaching in general, to 
counterbalance a predominant emphasis on content 
matter; an emphasis on the structure of teaching in par- 
ticular; and the identification of a language to talk 
about teaching. One senior administrator thought that 
a positive outcome of the policy was that ineffective 
teachers left the district more often than formerly. An- 
other noted the very positive evaluations he had read 
including the comments of the teachers about the pro- 
cess being "growth producing." For all the senior ad- 
ministrators, the impact of a positive evaluation was as 
much psychological as practical. Although they could 
not remember many specific instances where teachers 
had changed their pedagogy as a result of an evalua- 
tion, they firmly believed in the importance of feedback 
to teachers. Reflecting on the benefit of teacher evalua- 
tion, one concluded that what made the difference was 
where teachers had a sense of ownership about the pro- 
cess. Another noted that where evaluations had been 
systematically and carefully done, they conveyed to 
teachers not only how important teaching was, but also 
documented the many ways their teaching was valued. 
One assistant superintendent acknowledged that teach- 
ers who formerly may have been identified informally 
as "having difficulty" and who were moved from 
school to school without any official explanation for 
their frequent moves now had to receive an evaluation 
and so were now treated fairly, as were the children 
they taught. This administrator also pointed out that 
potentially trying situations for a teacher can be easily 
overcome when in response to a parental complaint the 
principal or senior administrator can refer to an excel- 
lent evaluation. 

Involvement of Assistant Superintendents 
Assistant superintendents were involved in the process 
of teacher evaluation in three ways: First, they met with 
each principal and in a discussion of their staff iden- 
tified those teachers who must be evaluated. Second, in 
their discussions with principals over the course of the 
year they monitored the success of first-year teachers in 
particular. Evaluations of first year teachers had to be 
completed by late January so that decisions concerning 
staffing could begin for the following school year. Final- 
ly, they provided advice and assistance to the principal 
who was working with a teacher under review, listened 
to the concerns of teachers both from those who 
wanted to launch a formal appeal and those who just 
wanted to express their point of view, and became 
directly involved in cases of teacher dismissal. One 
senior administrator spoke of the morality of such 
decisions. "You have to struggle to make sure that you 
are doing the right thing and at the same time you can't 
be overly sensitive to the teacher because we do know 
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clearly that some children are suffering because of 
some teachers." When the evaluation forms were sub- 
mitted to central office, they read them over and ini- 
tialed them before they went into the teachers' files. 

One further change in the district that the assistant su- 
perintendents thought would have an impact on teach- 
er evaluation was a change in emphasis from district 
defined goals to school growth plans. This was part of 
the visioning process at the school level where prin- 
cipal and staff together decided on objectives for the fol- 
lowing three or four years. Senior staff expected that 
within the plan professional development would 
receive major emphasis. One described school-based 
professional development situations he had seen al- 
ready in a number of schools where teachers held mini- 
inservices for themselves, where cooperative planning 
across a grade level was the norm, where teachers were 
resource facilitators for one another, and where teach- 
ers visited each other's classes so frequently that 
anyone was welcome in the room. The senior adminis- 
trators expected that the district's emphasis on a learn- 
ing culture throughout the district would encourage 
more of these initiatives. 

The Three School Sites 

The three schools chosen as case sites were St. Clare 
Elementary School, St. Ambrose Junior High School, 
and St. Lawrence High School. The principal of each of 
the chosen schools was contacted to further explain the 
focus of the case study and to identify appropriate 
times for the school visits. Early spring when they 
would be completing their own teacher evaluations 
was chosen. All three principals were willing to be in- 
volved and to share their experiences regarding teacher 
evaluation. Procedures for identifying school staff who 
might be willing to be interviewed were discussed, and 
we expressed our willingness to speak to school staff 
about the study and any concerns they might have if 
they so wished. A letter outlining the specifics of the 
case was sent to each principal. The principals used a 
combination of a general letter to staff inviting them to 
participate and asking staff who were in the process or 
had been recently evaluated to share their experiences. 
Principals had arranged for the interviews to be held 
during school hours, and in each school approximately 
one third of the teaching staff was interviewed over a 
week. Administrators were interviewed about two 
weeks later, allowing some time for the identification of 
issues from the first round of interviews. All par- 
ticipants were asked for permission to audiotape the in- 
terview, and this was given in all but two instances 
where teachers preferred that the interviewer take 
notes of their conversation. 

Prior to beginning the teachers' interviews the re- 
searchers discussed possible questions and outlined a 
common set of topics (Appendix A). Following the in- 
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terviews at each school, the team met to share experi- 
ences and identify topics that might be pursued for 
clarification in subsequent interviews. Following the 
transcription of the teachers' interviews, we identified 
the areas for discussion with each principal. A copy of 
the final draft of each school case was returned to the 
principal for verification and reactions. 

St. Clare Elementary School 

St. Clare Elementary School houses about 350 children 
in grades from kindergarten to grade 6. It is located on 
the crest of a small hill overlooking a relatively new 
housing subdivision. 

On entering the school one cannot help but be im- 
pressed by the scene that is revealed. Immediately in- 
side the main doors of the school is a bright, open, and 
spacious area surrounded by the main office and gym- 
nasium on the left, a multipurpose room directly 
ahead, and a sunken open-area library and classrooms 
to the right. A large pyramidal skylight in the center of 
this area allows natural light to flow over the carefully 
decorated pale blue walls and to reflect off of the highly 
polished floor. 

A range of soft toys are suspended on a variety of 
trapezes from the ceiling. A large teepee stands in the 
middle of the open library, creating semiprivate work 
areas for different groups of students and symbolizing 
the richness of the traditions of Canada's Native 
peoples. 

Around the walls of this area, small work stations com- 
prising pairs of desks have been set up with their own 
box of crayons and paper and either a book or an ac- 
tivity where students can explore together a variety of 
topics ranging from animals of the world, to number 
patterns, to the story of the human body, and the his- 
tory of Canada. 

On the walls themselves and in a variety of different 
display cases, numerous posters, books, and symbols r 
convey messages about the importance of each in- 
dividual child. One such rainbow, stretching over the 
windows of the main reception area and leading the 
way to the staff-room has displayed beneath it the 
words: 

Child, give me your hand 

That I may walk in the light 

Of your faith in me. 

(Hannah Kahn) 

The entire area has a warm, friendly, and safe feeling 
about it. The visitor to the school immediately gets the 
impression that it is a school where students are en- 
couraged to play and learn together, where staff are in- 
terested in their students, not only academically, but 
also spiritually, emotionally, and physically. The en- 
vironment expresses a concern for the welfare and de- 



velopment of the whole child, and acknowledges that 
this concern does not just exist within the classroom 
but also outside the classroom. 

The staff room was located beyond the reception area 
at the end of a short corridor. Different groups of staff 
sat at the various tables and on the sofa discussing 
animatedly a variety of topics ranging from the pre- 
vious evenings activities, to the difficulties that they 
were experiencing in arranging a suitable time for a 
multiple class excursion. Above the sofa on the far wall 
was a large multicolored rainbow emerging from a 
large cloud with the word WELCOME boldly printed 
on it. Beneath the rainbow, in their own smaller clouds, 
were the names of each of the school's staff members — 
a further sign that all members of the school com- 
munity, staff and students, are appreciated and valued 
in this school. 

The walls of the staff room displayed a range of notices: 
brochures for special professional development work- 
shops to be run by the school district, opportunities for 
further study at various universities, and acknowl- 
edgements of special achievements by various mem- 
bers of staff. Most prominently, however, were three 
large calendars, one for the year, one for the month, 
and one for the week, which outlined future events of 
interest for the staff. These were used by the staff and 
school administration to coordinate planning of school 
activities. It was of interest, however, that they also con- 
tained reminders of the dates of staff members' 
birthdays and other dates of special interest. This 
seemed to reinforce our impression that staff of this 
school were highly valued as individuals and not just 
as teachers. Their personal celebrations and achieve- 
ments seemed to be just as important to the school com- 
munity as were their professional accomplishments. 

Staff members warmly welcomed us into their groups 
and expressed genuine interest in their interviews. 

They were clearly interested in talking about teacher 
evaluation, curious about the sorts of questions that we 
wanted to ask, and eager to be involved. Staff spoke 
freely about the school, its history, and what it was that 
they were trying to do as a staff in this particular school. 

According to the staff, both the current and previous 
administrations appear to have focused their efforts on 
developing a strong and collaborative school culture — 
a community — in which all individuals staff, students, 
and parents are honored and valued. 

Efforts had been made by the staff as a whole to deve- 
lop a school creed — a "We believe" statement — that out- 
lined their beliefs, values, and purposes and those of 
the school district to which they belonged. Among oth- 
ers, this creed was based on the values of respect for 
the dignity and self-worth of all individuals; of sharing 
with and caring for one another; and on the value of 






freedom for individuals to grow and to develop in 
order to reach their potential. 

Further, in relation to teacher evaluation, the current 
principal stated: 

I look at evaluation on the basis of certain assumptions. 
One of the primary assumptions is that it is there for 
growth — growth for the individual as a person, as a col- 
league, and of course to improve instructional practices. 

Mr. McKay has been a principal for about 12 years and 
had developed his own philosophy concerning evalua- 
tion. Appointed to this school mid-year, he had yet to 
introduce his ideas to the staff in detail but felt that his 
philosophy was similar to that of the previous prin- 
cipals. He believed that teachers should be fully aware 
of the process prior to evaluation, that there should be 
about seven classroom visits of approximately 30 to 45 
minutes, and that for each visit there should be a 
preconference and postconference. The preconference 
for experienced teachers was a brief episode of two to 
three minutes just to confirm the appointment, the 
topic of the class, and the focus of the evaluation visit. 
The postconference was the area where Mr. McKay felt 
he had made most strides. He encouraged teachers to 
talk about their lesson. 

There are teachers who will not want to talk about it; they 
find it difficult to do and that's one of the things we have 
to encourage. We cannot have only extrinsic evaluations. 
Teachers, ultimately, must leam to self-evaluate on a daily 
basis. That's how they improve their instructional prac- 
tices. Getting them to talk about their teaching and learn- 
ing in the classroom in a positive way is one thing that 
comes out of teacher evaluation and it has to be taught. 

Mr. McKay went on to point out that if the evaluation 
document was used as a checklist only, the entire proce- 
dure could be accomplished in one 30-minute visit to 
the classroom and a discussion with the teacher: 

"Check, check, very good, check check, you are excel- 
lent. I really enjoyed working with you," and the teach- 
er writes back "and I really enjoyed you evaluating 
me." Instead, he stressed the importance of the process. 
"To me the process is a lot more than that. We do com- 
plete the checklist, but when I do an evaluation there 
will usually be anywhere from five to 15 additional 
typed pages attached with descriptions and recommen- 
dations." Following each observation, Mr. McKay 
writes up a one-to two-page description for the teacher 
that the teacher can decide to have included as part of 
the evaluation document. 

One area where Mr. McKay had firm views was about 
the importance of planning for successful teaching. He 
made it clear to his teachers that he would be con- 
centrating on their planning because in his opinion "the 
teachers who are the most successful, the most success- 
ful at meeting the needs of different children, are the 
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teachers who plan and plan and plan." He explained to 
his teachers: 

Planning is an area that's so important to me. I break plan- 
ning down into all sorts of dimensions. I make sure that 
everyone has a current program of studies, has all the cur- 
rent curriculum guides and handbooks. I like teachers to 
share with me their daily plans, their weekly plans, their 
monthly plans, and their yearly plans. 

Mr. McKay identified two areas where he would like to 
make changes in the evaluation document. One was to 
be more definitive in the area of recommendations for 
continued learning. He thought that both principal and 
teacher might discuss goals and how the principal 
could assist the teacher as mentor and colleague so that 
recommendations were more cooperatively planned 
and carried out. The other area was to focus more on 
strategies for learning rather than strategies for teach- 
ing. Given the direction in this school on cooperative 
planning, content integration, and the development of 
lifelong learning skills, he felt that this would be a 
much more appropriate focus. 

Asked to describe his image of a good teacher, Mr. 
McKay again placed emphasis on growth. The teacher 
should be child-centered, positive, encouraging, and 
supportive, one who ensured a high level of esteem in 
the classroom and who encouraged learning. He went 
on to talk about the purpose of schooling: "We are 
teaching, assisting people to lifelong learning. We have 
to teach them skills and strategies, and that's what we 
have to have as our focus." In his present school, he 
noted, teachers were already moving into a nongraded 
system. "In our truest words, we celebrate learning, we 
celebrate growth." 

Thus it was not surprising to find that the focus of 
much of the effort of staff and administrators in this 
school is on helping individuals — students and staff — 
to grow. The predominance of information found on 
the staffroom bulletin boards regarding formal learning 
opportunities for teachers — inservice activities; new 
programs to pilot; tertiary courses to enrol in; the infor- 
mal conversations between staff members during lunch 
or recess break about what they are doing in their class- 
rooms, how they are doing it, and how they could have 
done it differently; and the way in which programmed 
time was allocated to allow all teachers at different year 
levels to plan collaboratively clearly reflect the impor- 
tance that this staff places on continued professional de- 
velopment and growth. 

The Teachers' Experiences of Evaluation 

Because of the high proportion of teachers new to the 
profession at the school, the previous principal had 
completed the first-year teacher evaluations prior to his 
arrival. The eight teachers interviewed varied in experi- 
ence from four to 18 years. Some had been employed 
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and received evaluations in other jurisdictions prior to 
their employment with All Saints Catholic. All had 
been evaluated between three and five times 
throughout their careers, but for three of the teachers 
those evaluations had been at least five years ago. 

Preparing for the Evaluation 

In the experience of some of these teachers, early in the 
school year all the teachers to be evaluated during that 
year are sent a letter from the principal indicating that 
they are to be evaluated, and inviting them to attend a 
meeting to discuss the way the evaluations will occur. 
Their stories reflected the procedures outlined in the 
district document. In the words of the principal. 

We pull them together and begin to discuss the process. I 
think everyone takes comfort in these meetings because its 
not a one-to-one type of thing. It involves all of the teach- 
ers to be evaluated as well as myself and the assistant prin- 
cipal as the evaluators. We share the plan and timeline 
that I have laid out, and the official evaluation forms that 
must be completed. I usually start by outlining the things 
that are important to me, the kinds of things I will be look- 
ing for, and asking the teachers for their reactions.... We 
also introduce some rules of thumb. The fact that there 
will be a minimum of seven visitations — seven observa- 
tions by myself; every observation will be conferenced — it 
will be preconferenced and postconferenced; all visitation 
will be approximately 30 to 45 minutes. 

The principal sees teacher evaluation as "a very posi- 
tive thing" and believes that if teachers are to truly 
have the opportunity to grow as a result of the evalua- 
tion experience they must be comfortable with and 
fully understand the process before it begins. At a later 
time, the principal or assistant principal speaks to or 
leaves a note in each of the teachers' boxes, requesting a 
meeting with each of the teachers to arrange a time or 
times to observe the teachers in their classrooms. 

The Preconferences 

In the experience of the teachers at St. Clare Elemen- 
tary, their preobservation meetings appear to take two 
different forms. In the first type of preobservation con- 
ference teachers reported that principals tended to out- 
line the specific areas that they would be looking for in 
the lessons they observed, and the teachers had little, if 
any, input into establishing the criteria to be used in the 
evaluation. Generally, the criteria discussed in these 
conferences were those set out in the district's evalua- 
tion policy; however, in some instances principals had 
particular things that they felt were important for teach- 
ers to exhibit in their teaching, and therefore they in- 
cluded these in the list of criteria for the evaluation. 

For many teachers who experienced this approach to 
preconferencing, the preconference was a frustrating 
and stressful experience, as they felt that in order to 
receive a good evaluation they had no option but to 
produce these materials for the principal even though 



they might not normally plan their programs in this 
way. Teachers felt that this placed them under a lot of 
unnecessary pressure. The time spent producing such 
plans to satisfy the principal could have been better 
spent preparing learning materials for the lesson that 
was to be observed, and thus they believed that this ap- 
proach to preconferencing could prevent them from 
performing their best in the classroom. 

In the second format a number of teachers had experi- 
enced at St. Clare's, teachers placed much less em- 
phasis on the facets of the evaluation cycle. Where the 
principal was in the room on a daily basis and often 
participated in the lessons, and where professional de- 
velopment was so much a part of their normal staff- 
room conversations, teachers were much less 
apprehensive about evaluation. One reported that the 
principal had given her the opportunity to decide the 
subject areas in which she would like to be evaluated 
and the classes she would like to have observed. 

I was asked what area I would like to be evaluated in, 
which was nice because when youTe a new teacher you 
can't be an expert in every area at once, so if you are not 
familiar with one area, you get to choose one where you 
feel you can do a good job and showcase who you are as a 
teacher. 

Teachers reported that having some input into the 
decisions about what was to be observed made the pro- 
cess of evaluation less threatening for them. For one 
teacher, however, the principal asked that she be ob- 
served teaching her most difficult class. When asked if 
she knew what specifically the principal would be look- 
ing for, she responded, "I don't think she wanted to 
structure it that way. I think she wanted me to grow 
with this and to look at it later and think about what 
happened and what could be improved ... I felt this 
principal really did understand me and care about me." 

The Classroom Observation Experience 

Regardless of their years of experience, the teachers at 
St. Clare Elementary school have found the evaluation 
experience somewhat stressful. In the words of a 30- 
year veteran, "I still feel that it is somewhat of a threat. 
Having someone there judging your every move — you 
can't help but feel threatened." Although principals 
thought that they could allay these concerns/ one teach- 
er pointed out that this was unlikely: "Most of the prin- 
cipals would say something like 'I don't want this to be 
a threat. I'm coming to visit but I don't want this to be a 
threat.' But I don't know many teachers who wouldn't 
consider it somewhat of a threat as opposed to some- 
thing that's seen as very positive — an opportunity 
where one can share without fear of reprisal of any 
kind, where one can be yourself in your classroom." 

Or in the words of a third year teacher: 



Even though the principal may have been in your room a 
number of times to just visit, and they have told you in the 
past that you are doing a good job, there is still that ner- 
vousness.... the uneasiness of someone writing down what 
you are doing, what you are saying, what the kids are 
doing, and so on. 

However, despite the fact that all of the teachers in this 
school find the classroom observation experience some- 
what threatening, a variety of positive and negative 
reactions were expressed in relation to this experience. 
These reactions tended to be related to a number of fac- 
tors including the teacher's attitude toward the evalua- 
tion process; the relationship between the evaluation 
process and the teacher's professional development ex- 
periences; the nature of the relationship that existed be- 
tween the teacher and the evaluator; and the teacher's 
perception of the evaluator's level of expertise. 

Attitude toward teacher evaluation. Teachers at St. Clare 
Elementary school who reacted positively toward the 
classroom observation experience tended to look at the 
experience as being a fundamental and important part 
of their learning as a teacher. They believed that the 
evaluation experience was just one part of their overall 
professional development and understood it to be re- 
lated to the other professional development activities 
conducted in the school. In the words of one such teach- 
er who had had a number of previous excellent evalua- 
tions: 

To me it was a very positive growing experience. At first I 
was quite apprehensive because there were quite a few 
discipline problems in that class, but I felt the principal 
really did want me to improve so I agreed [to be observed 
with that particular class]. On the day of the evaluation 
my principal was in the classroom with me. She watched 
the lesson and transcribed everything that I said and did. 
After the lesson we went to her office and talked about the 
lesson and ways that I thought it could be improved — 
what I could do to enhance the instruction part of it. We 
agreed that I should teach the lesson again but this time 
from a different perspective.... It was a really positive expe- 
rience. I looked at the whole thing as a growing experi- 
ence and that's what it was for me. I really appreciate the 
principal helping me with this ... because it was a really 
difficult situation ... and I want to do the best that I can in 
those kinds of situations. 

In cases where teachers' experiences of the evaluation 
process were less positive the teachers seemed to sug- 
gest that the evaluation process was disconnected from 
their everyday work and their professional develop- 
ment experiences. Teacher evaluation was viewed by 
these teachers to be very much an administrative pro- 
cess that has to be conducted by principals to satisfy 
the requirements of the district administration. In the 
view of one such teacher: 

I think teacher evaluation is more of a duty — something 
that has to be done. If you're a principal and you have 







new teachers in your classrooms you need evaluations to 
collect the documentation you need in case of parent com- 
plaints. You need to be able to show that you've got some- 
thing on file that says these are the teacher's strengths and 
these are the teacher's weaknesses. 

Closely associated with teacher attitude to the evalua- 
tion experience is the relationship that exists between 
the teacher and the evaluator. 

Relationship between teacher and evaluator. The data pro- 
vided by teachers from this school seem to suggest that 
where a teacher is familiar with the evaluator, where 
the teacher and evaluator share similar philosophies of 
teaching, and where the evaluator is no stranger to the 
teacher's classroom the evaluation experience can be 
positive for the teacher. 

When asked why a particular evaluation experience 
was so positive, one of the teachers at St. Clare Elemen- 
tary School suggested: 

For one thing, it was done by my principal who had been 
in and out of my classroom on many occasions. She had a 
good understanding of how things worked in my class- 
room on a day-to-day basis. She had been in there when 
things were chaotic and when things were angelic. She 
had seen it all. She knew what my classroom usually 
looked like. She knew how I handled my parents and my 
kids. What is more, she shared the same philosophy of ed- 
ucation as me, and so she was able to understand what I 
was trying to do with my children. This made it wonder- 
ful. 

For many of the teachers interviewed, the discomfort 
they felt during the evaluation process was lessened by 
principals or evaluators who made it a habit of regular- 
ly dropping in on them in their classrooms. In this way 
a number of teachers argued that the evaluation visit 
became just another visit, and not something to be 
feared. Many of these same teachers expressed the 
belief that their anxiety over being evaluated increased 
when the principal or evaluator went into their class- 
room only in order to carry out their evaluation. In the 
words of one of the younger teachers: 

I like it when the principal just drops in. Betty has been in 
quite a few times. She brings people in on tours around 
the school. Sometimes she just comes in and sits and 
watches. At other times she gets involved in the lesson 
and works with the children. It has got to the point where 
the kids don't even notice her in the room. I like it like 
that, and that's why I felt so at ease with this evaluation. 

She went on to compare it with an earlier evaluation 
which she had found much less rewarding. 

In the other one, I was in the school for two and a half 
years and the principal was literally in my room twice. So 
when he came in it was a big deal. The kids hadn't seen 
him in the room and so it was a big shock for them. I real- 
ly like the informal dropping in. It really put me at ease 
when the actual evaluation was being done. 
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A teacher of considerably more experience also noted 
that 

Its really an important thing for the administration to do — 
to pop in and out and make lots of informal evaluations — 
to get to know you and what you do in your classroom on 
a daily basis. They should be popping in and out, without 
having to make a special arrangement to come and watch. 
They should just come in and observe ... Take it as it is, 
and do that several times to get a general idea of what 
goes on.... There are lots of things that you do throughout 
a day that would be perfectly fine to be evaluated on and 
you would like the principal to see. If after a few visits the 
principal is not sure how a teacher is doing, then they 
could do a more formal evaluation as part of this process. 

Thus these teachers believe strongly that the evaluation 
exercise must not be a "one-shot deal." They argue that 
by developing a relationship with their evaluator over 
a period of time, their level of anxiety with the evalua- 
tion process can be significantly reduced and the under- 
standing that their evaluator forms of their work can be 
greatly enhanced. 

Not only does the relationship between the teacher and 
evaluator affect the teacher's evaluation experience, so 
too does the teacher's perception of the evaluator. 

Teachers' perceptions of their evaluators. One of the most 
commonly expressed concerns about the evaluation ex- 
periences of the teachers at St. Clare's related to the 
teachers' concern that the level of expertise of their 
evaluator can significantly affect their evaluation. 

Many of the teachers interviewed expressed the 
opinion that their evaluators were unable to evaluate 
their performance in the classroom accurately, or to 
contribute significantly to their growth through the 
evaluation exercise, because they did not possess the 
appropriate or up-to-date knowledge to do so. One of 
the teachers interviewed illustrated this point in the fol- 
lowing way: 

A number of years ago I was involved in a string program 
in our school system. In this program the students were 
split up into four different groups, the violins, violas, cel- 
los, and basses. As you are working with one particular 
group of students you expect the others to practice on 
their own. As they have their instruments in their hands 
there was no way that you could shut them up, even if 
you wanted to, so you expect them to practice on their 
own and in their respective groups. 

One day, however, the principal walks in. He was an au- 
thoritative type. He walks into this class and watches this 
going on and finally at the end of the lesson he said, "You 
lack discipline in that classroom. Those people shouldn't 
be making any noise while you're instructing this group." 

I felt that that was an inappropriate assessment of the 
situation. I guess what I'm saying is that because of his 
lack of experience and understanding of that particular 
setting, his observations were nowhere near where they 
ought to have been. 



This teacher went on to suggest that evaluators need to 
understand the content and teaching strategies appro- 
priate to the particular subject and identified peers as 
possible evaluators. 

If indeed evaluation is not meant to be threatening but 
rather a positive growth experience, then it seems to me 
that another classroom teacher with the appropriate exper- 
tise and who is respected by other teachers could act as 
the evaluator. They could go into the teacher's classroom, 
observe what is going on, and share this information with 
the teacher. They could model a class for the teacher in 
their own or the teacher's classroom. In this way the 
whole thing is non threatening and teachers are en- 
couraged to acknowledge their own and other expertise. 
The vast experience of more experienced teachers can be 
shared among the less experienced. 

However, the knowledge that many administrators are 
perceived to lack when it comes to teacher evaluation 
does not always relate to subject specific knowledge as 
in the case above. In another situation, a teacher de- 
scribed the strategy that he was using with a student in 
his class who had been diagnosed with a particular 
medical condition. In this situation, after discussing the 
child's classroom behavior with his parents and his doc- 
tor, the teacher agreed to adopt an approach to this 
child's problem whereby he did not insist that the stu- 
dent take notes in class and keep a lot of careful note 
work in his folders. Rather, he agreed to let the child 
just listen to the work as it was presented in class and 
to try and involve him in the classroom discussion. The 
teacher pointed out that an evaluator would need to be 
cognizant of this information not to judge the situation 
inappropriately. 

Thus teachers' evaluation experiences can also be af- 
fected by their perceptions of their evaluators' expertise 
and knowledge of the contexts in which they are work- 
ing, and the people with which they are working. 

Teachers' attitudes toward their observation for evalua- 
tion purposes was heavily influenced by their level of 
comfort with the evaluator, how familiar the principal 
was with the teacher's class and teaching style. Where 
there had been a lot of interaction, teachers were not 
only more comfortable with the process but also ex- 
pected that the principal would be able to identify 
things they might do to improve. 

The Postconferences 

Just as the amount of time and the focus given to 
preconferencing varied, so also were there differences 
in teachers' involvement in the postconference process. 
All the teachers regardless of their employing jurisdic- 
tion had had at least one meeting with their evaluator 
following the classroom observation. For some teachers 
this was only one stage in a cycle of visits, while for 
other teachers this was their only discussion prior to 
receiving the final form for approval. In those situa- 
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tions where postconferencing was part of a sequence of 
visits, the teachers found the experience valuable. Most 
often these visits followed within 24 hours of the obser- 
vation. One teacher described how the principal had 
gathered detailed information about her class and in 
the ensuing discussion had left the teacher feeling posi- 
tive about the experience. 

She did something that was helpful and that was script- 
ing. Instead of writing "this child was out of his desk" or 
"this child shouldn't be doing that/' she picked out what I 
was saying to the children and how I interacted in a posi- 
tive way. It seemed that she was watching for the posi- 
tives more than the negatives, so when we did my 
conference ... even though she brought things to my atten- 
tion that I could improve on, she really stressed my 
strengths, so I had a good feeling after leaving. 

Another teacher who realized that the principal wanted 
to help her grow had been asked to teach her most dif- 
ficult class. During the observation the principal "ac- 
tually transcribed everything I said and then we went 
into her office and talked about the lesson and ways it 
could be improved and what I could do to enhance the 
instruction part of it." The teacher found this process 
more detailed than any other evaluation she had re- 
ceived and learned, she said, not only about the impor- 
tance of positive statements in controlling student 
behavior, but "through this process I realized that I will 
always be growing as a teacher and learning. It's never 
going to stop, and it shouldn't. I just felt that this prin- 
cipal really did want me to be the best, to have the best 
potential as a teacher that I could possibly have." 

Aiter each session, one teacher explained, she had been 
asked for her reactions to what had gone on during the 
lesson. Both the principal and assistant principal had 
visited her classroom and each had taken notes. When 
her final evaluation form was prepared she was 
pleased to see that all the comments referred directly to 
the notes taken during her observations and she con- 
cluded, "so I knew it wasn't a guess — at least I knew it 
came from something valid." 

All teachers had met personally with their evaluator for 
a final discussion about their evaluation. Some saw this 
as part of their right and were prepared to discuss their 
ratings. One teacher explained the process she was 
familiar with: "We had the opportunity to ask ques- 
tions or to change things. The teacher has a say. They 
[the administrators] don't think that because it is writ- 
ten up, it is carved in stone. It is done with the teacher 
involved, at least in this school." However, the willing- 
ness to discuss one's teaching varied among the teach- 
ers. In contrast, one veteran teacher commented, "There 
isn't much process. It is written up on the form, then 
you are shown it and if you agree with it, you sign it 
and then it goes in your file, and that's it." Asked about 
the amount of discussion surrounding the comments, 
the teacher responded with a sense of frustration, "It's 

O 




already done. It's hard to really discuss because it's al- 
ready said and done and it's on that paper and you 
can't really change it." 

The wariness behind a surface compliance between 
evaluator and teacher was evident in this teacher's 
description. "He had written up an evaluation and 
prior to that being sent off to whomever it was going, 
he asked me to come in and he went through each one 
of the areas that I was being evaluated on." The prin- 
cipal commented on things he had observed and these 
were positive, but the teacher expressed concern that in 
the end "these forms are going off somewhere and I 
think there is always a concern about who else is read- 
ing them." This teacher also had had a disagreement 
about the specific rating used in one category. She felt 
that the principal had ignored the amount of time she 
had invested in a particular project in the previous year 
and seemed unaware of the amount of time she was 
spending on developing testing materials for her class. 
Because she was not attending professional develop- 
ment seminars, her grade was lower, and she con- 
cluded that what she was doing was of less worth in 
the principal's eyes. Nonetheless, she signed the form. 

In reviewing teachers' comments about the entire pro- 
cess, two areas came to the fore: the teachers' percep- 
tion of the appropriateness of the process; and the 
fairness, reliability, and validity of the criteria used in 
the evaluation. 

Teachers' perceptions of the appropriateness of the process . 
One of the concerns mentioned most frequently by the 
teachers at St. Clare's Elementary School was their 
belief that the process was subjective and as such 
neither fair, reliable, nor valid. Teachers felt that the cur- 
rent process whereby one person, usually the principal, 
performs the evaluation was potentially unfair. Their 
claim was generally made in the following terms: 

It's very subjective. It depends on the person being 
evaluated and whether the evaluator has a completely dif- 
ferent philosophy of teaching or teaching style. I'm not 
sure, but I think that might affect the outcome — It's very 
subjective. 

A number of teachers suggested that if the evaluator 
shared a similar teaching philosophy to the person 
being evaluated, then the evaluation would be much 
fairer — the implication being that neither evaluator nor 
teacher would have to compromise their own beliefs 
and values in order to obtain a good evaluation. 

Teachers also raised questions about the reliability of 
this method of evaluation. In the case of one teacher 
who raised this issue, the team approach used in her 
evaluation was considered to have prevented her from 
receiving a possibly poor evaluation. In this case the 
teacher had been observed by both the principal and 
the assistant principal. The assistant principal had ob- 
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served the teacher at work on a number of occasions, 
both formally and informally, and had therefore had 
the opportunity to develop a good sense of the 
teacher's skills. The principal, on the other hand, had 
seen only one lesson prior to working with the assistant 
principal to write up the final report. From the com- 
ments that each evaluator gave to the teacher inde- 
pendently, she was not certain whether she would get a 
satisfactory or unsatisfactory report. One evaluator 
seemed to be very positive and encouraging, while the 
other seemed to have reservations and concerns. As it 
turned out the evaluation was satisfactory. However, 
this experience highlighted for this teacher the poten- 
tial unreliability of the current evaluation process. 

In a number of the interviews teachers suggested that 
when they were being evaluated by someone whom 
they knew to have a completely different teaching style 
or teaching philosophy to their own, they would adopt 
the evaluator's teaching style, or the style that they felt 
that the evaluator wanted to see, rather than teach in 
their usual way during the periods of classroom obser- 
vation, in order to please the evaluator. One of the 
newer teachers to the school illustrated this very well 
with the following story. 

The only time I've not received a very good report was 
when I was in Moonrise School District. The evaluation 
was done by someone from outside the school who had a 
completely different teaching philosophy and background 
to me. He had been a Phys. Ed. teacher in junior and 
senior high school and was coming in to evaluate a grade 
4 class. So when he came into my classroom where the 
children work in groups and where there are more open 
classroom policies I think he was really surprised. He 
clearly didn't like it and so he went away and wrote me a 
poor evaluation and sent it back saying that he would 
come back and give me a second chance. 

Well, I did what I had to do. I played the game. My whole 
lesson was very traditional and highly structured. The 
children were seated in rows and weren't allowed to be ac- 
tively involved in the lesson beyond the traditional 
answering of questions from the teacher and seatwork. It 
was not my style of lesson, but hey, if you want a job and 
you want a good evaluation you do that. And it works. I 
got a glowing evaluation which I just felt like ripping up 
because it wasn't me. I was doing it for him because he 
was my ticket and I had to do it the way he wanted it 
done. I hated that. 

Other concerns expressed by the teachers of St. Clare's 
Elementary School related to the use of the four-point 
grading scale: excellent, very good, satisfactory, unsatis- 
factory. Their concerns appeared to be of two types. 

The first related to the subjectivity involved in 
evaluators deciding on the category in relation to years 
of experience. In the words of one of the teachers: 

It depends a lot on who is doing the evaluation and how 
they interpret the scales. For instance some principals 



never give anyone excellent, while others give different in- 
terpretations to excellent depending on the point you are 
at in your career. For a young teacher the principal might 
think that for this point in their career their performance 
should be rated excellent across the board although im- 
provement in all of these areas would be expected, 
whereas for a more experienced teacher of the same level 
of skill, the principal may only rate the teacher as satisfac- 
tory across the board. What worries me is that the people 
who see these evaluations don't know that this is the way 
the principal has approached the evaluation. What is 
more they don't know if other principals have approach 
the task in the same way. So the gradings don't really tell 
you anything. 

The second concern related to the criteria used to dif- 
ferentiate between one grading level and another. As 
one teacher put it, "What is the difference between ex- 
cellent and very good anyway?" Teachers in this school 
generally did not have a clear understanding of the 
criteria that evaluators were using in their evaluations 
or of the relationship between these criteria and the 
grades that they were receiving in their evaluation 
reports. Many of these teachers argued for the adoption 
of a two-level scale: Satisfactory and unsatisfactory; 
and for the inclusion of more descriptive comments in 
their evaluations. As one teacher put it, "Maybe it's sort 
of black and white and we should be doing more com- 
ments." A more experienced teacher pointed out the 
discrepancy between teacher and student assessment. 

I really dislike the rating system. I believe that we should 
be treating our teachers the way we treat our children in 
the classroom in the sense that we expect our children to 
develop at different paces, we encourage cooperation in 
their learning, and we don't expect everybody to be in the 
same place at the same time. I can visualize a system 
where instead of being awarded a rating in each category 
on the evaluation form the evaluator simply picks out the 
teacher's strengths in each of the categories and then iden- 
tifies just one thing that the teacher should be working on 
or thinking about improving — not a massive comprehen- 
sive list because it would take a person years and years to 
deal with all of those things — but just one thing that the 
teacher can work on improving. 

This teacher went on to argue that because teachers 
have varying levels of skill and experience, it is inap- 
propriate to measure their performance using the same 
set of criteria and the same rating scale. He argued in- 
stead for a differentiated method of evaluation of the 
kind he outlined in the quote above, whereby 
evaluators can acknowledge the differences between 
the teachers being evaluated by the kinds of things that 
they identify for the teachers to work on and improve. 

Teacher evaluation and teacher growth. Teachers at St. 
Clare's Elementary School almost unanimously agreed 
that their evaluation experiences alone have had little 
impact on their growth as teachers. Most suggested 
that all their evaluation experiences did was to confirm 
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what they already knew about their own practice. For 
one teacher, the evaluation was merely a reinforcement 
of her current practice: 

I can't say that I really learned something about myself or 
what I should be doing as a result of the evaluation pro- 
cess. All I can say is that after discussing my evaluation 
with the evaluator, I felt that what I had been doing had 
been reinforced. 

Even though she had had positive ratings, another 
teacher expressed disappointment that her evaluation 
experience had not provided a direction for future 
growth. In her words. 

The principal had stressed that "very good means very 
good and that it doesn't mean that you are lacking in 
these areas," so there weren't a lot of things that I thought 
I could really work on. I did want the "excellents" on my 
report but I wish there had been something specific that 
she had picked out that I could have worked on. 

Unanimously, however, the teachers at this school sug- 
gested that informal discussions with their peers, 
cooperative planning, team teaching, interclass and in- 
terschool visitations, and professional development 
and inservice days were most important in fostering 
their professional growth. According to a teacher new 
to the school: 

I grow professionally by attending professional develop- 
ment activities both within the school and within the dis- 
trict. From working with other teachers — I leam 
something from every single teacher that I work with, the 
new ones and the more experienced teachers. I grow 
professionally from attending workshops and conferences 
and from discussing the different types of lessons and 
plans that I'm working on with administrators and con- 
sultants and a student from the university who has been 
monitoring one of my programs. 

Other teachers clearly concurred in these sentiments. 
They learned by "observing or noticing or seeing the 
success that somebody else has been having using dif- 
ferent kinds of activities, different kinds of techniques, 
or different kinds of models and then trying them 
myself." They learned from "observing teachers actual- 
ly teaching. To this day I still recall and use some of the 
techniques that I observed in other teachers' class- 
rooms," and they learned from working with others. 
"When you work with other people you are going to 
get different ideas, things that you may not do or may 
not have thought of doing, and you want to try them 
out." The importance of informal discussions was also 
emphasized: 

I don't think the evaluation procedure itself helps me to 
grow professionally. Other things have helped me along 
more. A lot of times it's just the more casual, informal type 
of thing where you have the opportunity to cooperatively 
plan and work with other people — more experienced 
people at times — and the kind of informal evaluation that 
goes on when you come back to the table and talk about 
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what worked and what didn't work and why it might 
have and why it might not have. You pick up a million 
ideas and things about yourself and your approach to 
teaching that way. 

Thus, according to the teachers at this school, self-as- 
sessment and peer assessment based on informal obser- 
vation and analyses are the most important elements in 
stimulating a teacher's professional growth. As one 
teacher put it, if evaluation is to truly foster profes- 
sional growth, "we have to find a way to put into place 
a system of ongoing self-evaluation, peer evaluation, 
and where necessary the more formal administrative 
kind." To be sustained, such initiatives need to be 
fostered by the leadership in the school. As indicated in 
a few incidents in the school, the influence of the prin- 
cipal in linking professional development and teacher 
evaluation in an informal way was evident: "It's how 
she conducted herself throughout the year. We had 
professional development continually and she would 
make every person in the school feel that they were 
wonderful teachers and that they were growing. She 
was just like that." At the same time, teachers saw 
themselves as their major resources in teacher growth. 

One has to question the purpose of evaluation — the 
reason for it. If one of the reasons is to help the teacher 
grow, then the evaluation must be extremely nonthreaten- 
ing and very positive, and the individual must be em- 
powered and enabled to address any areas identified as 
needing to be developed.... The individual needs to know 
what they have to do to improve and they must be work- 
ing in an environment that has been set up to enable them 
to be able to improve.... We are professionals working to- 
gether cooperatively. We speak of cooperative learning in 
the classroom, but I think we also have to speak of 
cooperative learning for teachers. 

Discussion 

From these teachers' stories of their teacher evaluation 
experiences, a number of themes emerge. 

The first has to do with the teacher's attitudes toward the 
evaluation process. As suggested by one of the teach- 
ers, the evaluation experience can be positive provided 
teachers see themselves as learners and the process as 
helpful in improving their teaching. If teachers see their 
evaluations as an integral part of their overall profes- 
sional development, then their evaluation experiences 
can be positive as they become stimuli for future learn- 
ing. However, these teachers perceived the evaluation 
experience as being separate from, or unconnected to, 
their overall development as a teacher, the entire experi- 
ence was frustrating and threatening. 

This belief has major implications for the way teacher 
evaluation is managed by school and district adminis- 
trators. It would appear that if the evaluation experi- 
ence is to contribute genuinely to a teacher's overall 
professional growth, then it must be arranged in such a 
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way that it is an integral part of the teacher's profes- 
sional development activities. The practice of adopting 
the teaching style preferred by the administrator in 
order to gain satisfactory evaluations clearly brings into 
question the validity of the evaluation process, for 
under such circumstances it can hardly claim to be 
evaluating the teacher's classroom behavior. The need 
for the evaluation and the focus of the evaluation must 
emerge from the learning needs of the teachers. 

The second theme has to do with trust . It is clear from 
the evidence presented in these stories that the quality 
of the evaluation experience is closely linked to the 
level of trust that exists between teacher and evaluator. 
Many teachers suggested that it was important for their 
evaluator to spend time in their room, getting to know 
them and their students and establishing an under- 
standing of what it is like to be in their classroom on a 
daily basis. When this was done, the teachers believed 
that they were able to develop a closer relationship 
with their evaluators, in which the evaluators could de- 
velop an understanding of their philosophy of teaching 
and how it manifests itself in their classrooms. Through 
their informal comments about the teacher's teaching 
and things that could be approached differently, both 
would feel comfortable about the giving and receiving 
of advice based on the realities of the classroom. In this 
way the level of anxiety teachers experienced with 
regard to their evaluation would be reduced. 

The implication here is that any evaluation must not be 
of the one-shot type. Evaluators must ensure that any 
formal evaluations are part of an ongoing process of ob- 
servation, monitoring, and sharing of ideas. Further, 
the evaluator should be someone with whom the teach- 
er has established an ongoing working relationship. 

The third theme to emerge from the data concerns the 
teachers' perception of their evaluators' expertise. Teachers 
in this study clearly believed that it was important for 
their evaluators to have an adequate knowledge of the 
subject areas in which the teachers were being 
evaluated and of the contexts in which the teachers 
were working. Many teachers felt that their evaluations 
were inaccurate or unhelpful because their evaluators' 
lack of knowledge of the particular subject or context 
prevented them from understanding accurately what 
they were observing. Evaluations based purely on the 
teaching skills observed, and not placed within the con- 
text of the specific curriculum, were thought to be of lit- 
tle use in helping teachers to grow. The implication 
here is that either the evaluations should be done by 
someone who has current knowledge of the particular 
curriculum area involved, or that the evaluations 
should be undertaken by a panel of people that in- 
cludes an appropriate curriculum expert, perhaps an- 
other teacher. 



The fourth theme to emerge was \hesubjectivityofthe 
process of teacher evaluation currently used in most dis- 
tricts with which these teachers were familiar. The prob- 
lem of subjectivity was understood to relate to both the 
differences in the decisions that different evaluators 
made in the allocation of grading levels to teachers, and 
also to the use of different interpretations of these grad- 
ing levels for teachers at different points in their career. 
The teachers strongly believed that the most appropri- 
ate grading scale for any evaluation process should be a 
two-level scale: satisfactory and unsatisfactory. Further, 
they suggested that the report of any evaluation should 
consist of descriptive comments based on selected 
criteria rather than of check marks on some arbitrary 
scales. 

The last theme to emerge from the study relates to the 
relationship between teacher evaluation and teacher 
grozvth. It was clear from the comments of these teach- 
ers that, in their experience, formal processes of teacher 
evaluation contributed little to their professional 
growth. In contrast, teachers strongly suggested that 
their professional growth was enhanced through their 
informal interactions, observations, and discussions 
with other teachers, either within the school, or at con- 
ferences and workshops. 

On the basis of these themes, then, it would appear that 
if teacher evaluation is to be a productive and useful 
part of a teacher's professional growth; it should be un- 
dertaken as an integral part of the teacher's ongoing 
professional development activities and should arise 
out of, and focus on, a perceived need of teachers; it 
should be conducted by an individual or group of 
evaluators with whom teachers have had opportunities 
to develop ongoing professional relationships. These 
people should posses the appropriate knowledge to be 
able to accurately assess the teacher's performance 
within the context of their particular subject(s) and 
classroom(s); these classroom observations should 
result in the production of reports that are descriptive 
of the teacher's performance in relation to agreed upon 
criteria rather than in a series of ratings in respect of 
these criteria; and finally, the reports should be directly 
related to the teacher's professional development. 
Reports should point to teachers' strengths in respect of 
each of the criteria and indicate areas where the teacher 
needs to develop further. Ideally, reports would also 
provide advice on how teachers might go about 
developing these skills further. 

St Ambrose Junior High School 

Opened in the late 1960s and added to the school is 
situated in an older residential area but along a wide 
avenue linking two major roads into the city center. It 
is one in a series of schools along this avenue and is 
neither old enough nor recent enough to be noticeable 
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for its architecture. Rather, it is a comfortable, slightly 
worn, friendly building starting to show its age. 

St. Ambrose is a large junior high school housing about 
700 students in grades 7 to 9. Once it served local chil- 
dren from the surrounding elementary schools only, 
but today its students are more often bussed in from 
new subdivisions without secondary schools. Some 
years ago when the enrollment had declined to under 
500, a French immersion program was housed in the 
school. Today that program is flourishing. 

Because of its reputation the school has attracted and 
retained teachers who enjoy teaching academically 
oriented adolescents. As the school population gradual- 
ly declined, transfers and retirements helped to main- 
tain the positions of those staff who saw themselves as 
St. Ambrosians. Today the school population has al- 
most doubled, and to cope with these increases many 
new staff have been engaged. Some have come from 
other junior high schools, some from high schools that 
have been faced with declining enrollments, and others 
are teachers relatively new to the profession. 

The school has retained a firm tradition that continues 
to permeate the values of the staff: "pride in your 
school, pride in how you work toward success, and in 
terms of community, doing your best." But like all 
schools with a long history, especially one that has 
faced a period of decline, considerable insularity devel- 
oped. The teachers who remained at the school during 
that period were very committed staff; they had made 
the school "a very comfortable place for the people that 
were here. They were good friends and had worked to- 
gether for years." The principal and many teachers 
spoke positively of this continuing tradition of support. 

However, the modem adolescent has pressures never 
faced by students of 20 years ago, and the relationship 
of today's family to the school is also different. To be ef- 
fective, today's teachers have to be aware of and work 
within these trends. The principal, Mr. Pawlik, de- 
scribed his task as confirming the strength of and build- 
ing on the rich history of the school while being "open 
to possibilities, to looking at things the way they can be 
rather than the way they are." It means trying to retain 
the school's strong sense of community, but also realiz- 
ing the need to link with, contribute to, and leam from 
the larger community. It means challenging routines to 
test whether they are the best way to achieve the staff's 
goals for students. He respected the knowledge of his 
staff, but also encouraged them to rethink their at- 
titudes and actions. These initatives can challenge con- 
tinuing routines, and the principal, recognizing this, 
commented with humor: "My critics, I'm sure, would 
say I'm looking for too many things to change." 

During his four-year tenure in the school, Mr. Pawlik 
showed that he was prepared to listen. He began by 




meeting individual teachers in informal discussions 
where he tried to get a sense of what they thought was 
important, and then moved to introducing alternative 
ideas to individuals and groups, and eventually to 
working with the entire staff. At a recent professional 
development day, the morning was devoted to doing a 
needs assessment of the school as a first step in a long- 
range plan, an initiative Mr. Pawlik acknowledged was 
generating "a great deal of discussion and controversy 
and some divisiveness on staff. We're going through 
considerable professional philosophical turmoil." He 
went on to explain the core issue: "We have to be more 
accommodating to the social and emotional needs of 
our students. We want our senior students to be posi- 
tive and hopeful. We don't want to fall into the trap 
that high schools want us to be — a sophisticated screen- 
ing ground for them. We must put a high priority on 
our interactions with students." Although teachers 
were accepting of these ideas in the abstract, it was the 
specific changes concerning discipline procedures, or 
teaching more than one subject to the same class to 
reduce the numbers of different teachers, that had oc- 
casioned these discussions. "People are having to 
evaluate what's happening," he concluded, "the wiser 
ones certainly realize that we can't do things the way 
we did them 10 years ago, even though it was success- 
ful." 

The Teacher Evaluation Policy in Practice 

The teacher evaluation policy is the same for all schools 
in the All Saints Catholic School District, and all prin- 
cipals are required to follow similar procedures: an ini- 
tial explanatory meeting "to establish an understanding 
of the process of evaluation;" observation; a postobser- 
vation conference; and the development and sharing of 
the final report. Although the procedures do not 
specify preconferences, or the number and timeline of 
observations to be held, or that a postconference should 
follow each observation session, certain conventions 
have arisen in the district. They are, however, at the dis- 
cretion of the individual principal. 

At St. Ambrose's, Principal Pawlik begins by meeting 
with his two assistant principals to decide who will be 
responsible for the evaluation of those teachers iden- 
tified on the list he has received from the District's per- 
sonnel office. Mr. Pawlik himself takes responsibility 
for evaluating teachers new to the profession. The 
evaluators of other teachers are chosen on the basis of 
subject area. Each administrator has responsibility for 
some subject areas and works with the curriculum coor- 
dinator in those areas on all matters related to cur- 
riculum and instruction. 

Teacher Evaluation Procedures 

Each of the three administrators approached their 
evaluations slightly differently. Principal Pawlik met in- 
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dividually with the teachers on his list and told them 
he would "like to drop in a couple of times, and I'd like 
you to suggest when I should drop in. I'm just going to 
make a note of what's happening and provide you with 
some feedback after." He went on to identify the kinds 
of information he gathered: "It's certainly not 
scripted.... I'll note the time frame. It's something I 
think is useful for people. They don't reflect on how 
they are chopping up the class period. I'll note favorite 
phrases, I'll note rapport, the physical interaction, the 
exchanges." Following the lesson, he met with the 
teacher as soon as possible and gave some feedback, 
"totally nonevaluative, the first couple of times," then 
he identified more specific types of information they 
could focus on. He tried to observe the teacher for more 
than one class in sequence. "You learn a lot from begin- 
nings and endings." Finally, after the fifth or sixth visit, 
"I sit down with them and give them a draft version of 
the form, go through it, give them my advice and obser- 
vations, and give them a chance to respond or ques- 
tion." Based on the information the teacher provides, 
he make changes to the draft and prepares a final docu- 
ment that is given to the teacher for signature. 

At times, Mr. Pawlik found it difficult to balance the de- 
mands of the principalship with the time necessary for 
evaluations. He explained that "What I like to do is to 
set up a rapport with the teacher, then observe, and 
then give feedback, but I haven't been able to do it as I 
would like. I'm constantly being interrupted by emer- 
gency situations." Although some of these situations 
were due to the absence of one of his assistant prin- 
cipals, others were part of the expectations of staff that 
the principal would be available. 

He felt that although his observations tended to con- 
firm what he already knew about the quality of the 
teacher's teaching, they were beneficial to the teacher 
because of the feedback he provided. The tradeoff was 
the anxiety such evaluations seemed to produce in 
teachers, especially when teacher and principal dis- 
agreed on the ratings. At the same time, he felt such 
procedures were necessary because "there has to be 
due process." If only weak teachers were evaluated, he 
pointed out, then one was open to a charge of prejudg- 
ing the teacher. Referring to teachers he had worked 
with in previous years, he noted that teachers had both 
been helped and had worked through their difficulties. 

The assistant principal, Mr. Ruffolo, followed a similar 
sequence with the teachers he was designated to 
evaluate. He approached teachers individually, infor- 
mally notifying them that they needed to be evaluated 
this year and asking, "When can we get together and 
talk about some of the things that you're going to be 
doing in the classroom, and so that I can come in and 
observe some of these good things?" This happens 
about the middle of October so that he can make his 



first classroom visits about the end of October or the 
beginning of November. During the preconference, Mr. 
Ruffolo and the teacher together decide on the focus of 
his observations. He identified probable topics: "ques- 
tioning technique, the use of language, content, presen- 
tation, the closure, the objective being followed 
through, the interaction with the students in terms of 
modeling, practicing." He follows the "practice in this 
school" and makes about six visits to the classroom be- 
tween November and April. Like Mr. Pawlik, he ex- 
pressed frustration with the lack of sufficient time: 
"That's one of the disadvantages of the whole process 
of evaluation — there is never enough time to do a more 
than adequate job." 

Both the principal and assistant principal mentioned 
the difficulties raised by the rating scheme. The prin- 
cipal disliked the tension created by disagreements that 
arose with teachers in discussing the final ratings. He 
noted that he tried to do a fair evaluation. Although he 
had had some criticism that his expectations were too 
high, he knew he was consistent within himself and 
within the district framework. The assistant principal 
voiced similar concerns. In his previous school, he and 
the principal had discussed their philosophy concern- 
ing evaluation, the things they were going to observe, 
and what criteria they would use so that they had a 
common understanding about each of the rating catego- 
ries. Because they had not done that in this school, he 
was less sure that his expectations matched those of his 
fellow administrators. 

Teacher Evaluation and Professional Development 

For both administrators, teacher evaluation was a way 
to help teachers reflect on what they were doing in the 
classroom and to give them opportunities to talk about 
their teaching. They saw it as a personal discussion 
with the teacher and therefore did not bring all the 
designated teachers together for the initial discussion. 
Mr. Ruffolo explained the focus of evaluation for him: 

I see myself as assisting the teachers to be successful in 
whatever they do. Because if they are successful in the 
classroom, I'm successful as an administrator. I'm looking 
at evaluation as a positive. If there is a discrepancy, such 
as teachers not doing the job they ought to be doing, then 
it becomes my job to work with the individual to get him 
in tune with the rest of the staff and with what's happen- 
ing in education.... It becomes my job to try to bring work- 
shops into the school to help teachers be up to par. 

For Mr. Pawlik and the assistant principal, the teacher- 
student relationship was the foundation of successful 
teaching. Mr. Ruffolo stressed its importance when he 
described a good teacher as 

an organized person with a good relationship with stu- 
dents; one who listens to what they are saying; a teacher 
who is flexible, fair, and consistent; one who is not 
threatening, knows the subject and how to present it well; 



a caring individual; an individual who is not afraid to 
communicate students' success with parents, and if there 
is a problem, is willing to work with the kid to help him 
out. The human aspect of teaching is very important, espe- 
cially at the junior high level. 

Both administrators chose to be highly visible in the 
school. Principal Pawlik had given up teaching so that 
he could be more available to staff. He made a point of 
going to classrooms rather than having students come 
to the office. 'Til knock — often doors are open — and ex- 
cuse myself, say Hi to the class, and ask if I may speak 
to the student." As well he tried to be in the hallways 
when there were class changes and sought reasons to 
go and talk to people rather than have people come to 
him. In these ways, Mr. Pawlik both modeled the inter- 
action he sought from his teachers and tried to establish 
a comfort level that would lower teachers' anxiety 
about having him in classrooms. Similarly, Mr. Ruffolo 
dropped into classrooms to "say hello to the kids, and 
talk to them about issues of importance to them, such 
as to remind them that formal exams are coming." 

The assistant principal had regular contact with the cur- 
riculum coordinators in each of his designated subject 
areas, and when teachers were working on a new 
project they often invited him in to observe. He de- 
scribed initiatives he had undertaken to bring some 
workshops into the school to help prepare teachers in 
one area for changes in curriculum and instructional 
strategies. He described it as a long-term project that in- 
volved not only the workshops but also encouraged 
teachers to visit classrooms in other schools where they 
could see other teachers use the procedures successful- 
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This is one of the areas I'm very keen about. To bring 
teachers along so that they all feel part of the same team. 

I see my role not as a supervisor, but as part of the team. 
We are all in this together and hopefully it will be to 
benefit the kids. Because then they are comfortable with 
me as a person whose task it is to facilitate their role. 

For these administrators, developing a school culture 
that stressed a positive orientation to students both 
within the classroom and the school was their major 
goal. This orientation ranged from teachers' casual in- 
teraction in the hallway to teaching that evoked a posi- 
tive response from students. They saw their long-range 
plans as means to enhance the student-teacher relation- 
ship by developing a nurturing environment that 
would meet the social and emotional needs and grow- 
ing independence of adolescents. Professional develop- 
ment activities would now focus on bringing this plan 
to fruition. In this way, Mr. Pawlik saw the best of the 
school's tradition retained and enhanced. 

The Teachers' Experiences with Teacher Evaluation 

Eight teachers agreed to be interviewed concerning 
their experiences with teacher evaluation. Initially they 
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had responded to an open invitation from Mr. Pawlik, 
and then he had spoken directly to teachers to ensure 
that both beginning and veteran teachers from a variety 
of subject fields were included. Four of the teachers 
were female and four male. Two were teachers with 
less than five years' experience, while two had over 25 
years of experience. They all taught in one of the core 
areas and usually taught at least one other subject. 
Those teachers who taught in the immersion program 
were evaluated by the administrator who was profi- 
cient in that language. Most of the teachers had been at 
St. Ambrose for less than eight years and all but one 
had been evaluated by a member of the present admin- 
istration. 

The teachers' experiences are described in two sections: 
The first contains their stories of the process of evalua- 
tion and their reactions to that process; the second con- 
tains the delineation of two themes, collegiality and 
trust, that arose from these descriptions. 

Preparing for the Evaluation 

The teachers at St. Ambrose had had similar stories 
about the general procedures used for teacher evalua- 
tion. One veteran teacher who was new to the district 
and the school outlined the process. 

One of the assistant principals, Mr. Merriot, met with me 
and explained the process to me, showing the policy 
guidelines and describing the evaluation format. He had 
me look over the type of instrument he was going to use 
to evaluate me. We talked a bit about the types of classes I 
had, where I was in the curriculum, anything that was 
happening in the classroom that might be of note, and he 
set up scheduled times to come and see me. 

Other teachers told of similar experiences, noting the 
opportunity to take the policy and procedures docu- 
ment away and read it. Some teachers were given the 
option of choosing to have only scheduled visits. Most 
teachers encouraged the evaluator to pop in informally 
as well. 

Teachers were familiar with the criteria used. One 
teacher commented on its thoroughness: "They look at 
every aspect of teaching as far as interrelationships 
with staff, things like questi erring, long-term planning, 
year plans, objectives, your objectives being met. It is 
very thorough and precise." 

In most cases the administrators combined in one inter- 
view with the teacher discussions about the process 
with information about the teacher's context and the 
specifics of the classes they would observe. The infor- 
mal and low-key approach to teacher evaluation 
adopted by these administrators, coupled with provid- 
ing time to answer teachers' questions, seemed to help 
teachers feel comfortable with the process. 
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Classroom Observations 

For most of the teachers interviewed, their observations 
took place over a two- week to two-month period. The 
observer usually began informally. "First, he came in 
and just sat in on two classes and did no evaluation, 
just to get the kids comfortable with his presence." 

Often the observer stayed for at least the beginning of 
the second class. 

He came in on two separate occasions, not consecutively, 
and then on another occasion he followed me for three 
periods, and so he saw me progress from class to class and 
I think it gave him a pretty good feel for what was happen- 
ing on a continual basis. It also had him see me in very dif- 
ferent work situations and it made me feel very 
comfortable with the fact he was there. 

For one teacher, the observer combined short, informal 
visits with scheduled observations. 

My classroom is close to the office, and I had told him to 
come in whenever he wanted, so he popped in often. They 
were doing experiments and things like that and he 
would just walk in to see what was going on; or I would 
be giving notes and he would come in and see how the 
class was behaving. There were four or five specific ones 
that he had set aside, but otherwise they were mostly in- 
formal. 

Another teacher asked not to be told ahead of time 
when the observer would be arriving because 
"whatever I was doing I wanted to be doing it within 
the flow and I didn't want to disrupt my classes. Be- 
cause, if I knew he was coming in I would give that 
extra push and I didn't want that. I wanted it to be as 
authentic as possible." This teacher's visits covered 
about two months in midyear. Asked about their dura- 
tion, she responded that they were generally for the 
whole period. "Sometimes there would be two of the 
same class in sequence. I think I was evaluated on how 
well I got the students settled, did I greet them at the 
door, etc., etc., and once I got them settled and started 
my lesson, he would leave since it was the same lesson 
again." 

In contrast, the teacher who had been evaluated at a dif- 
ferent school in this same district, commented that the 
evaluation had been very informal, with the principal 
making one formal visit and two visits of "five to 10 
minutes" over the space of a couple of weeks. 

Teachers were aware of the focus of the evaluator's ob- 
servations and were able to identify specific topics on 
which they had been evaluated. One teacher described 
the process in some detail: 

The way I interacted with the class was one, the way the 
class behaved towards me, classroom discipline, lesson 
and unit plans. The principal did an interaction sheet. He 
kept track of whom I spoke to and what other students 
were doing at the time. He wrote down parts of the lesson 
he thought were not progressing well, and then compared 



it to parts he thought were really good. He tried to collate 
them to show me what I did right in one part that could 
be focused on in another area. 

Teachers appreciated the spacing and extent of observa- 
tions and knowing what was to be the focus of the ob- 
servation. 

The Postconference 

Although most teachers did not identify a regular pre- 
conference meeting with their evaluator after their 
schedule of visits had been set, they all identified meet- 
ing after each classroom visit. Where the visits were in 
close proximity, the discussion of what had been ob- 
served flowed naturally into a discussion of the focus 
of the next lesson. 

Then, during the week or week and a half he was coming 
into my classes, we would meet following each session 
and just talk about what was happening. He would ask 
me specific questions. He would say "What was the focus 
of your lesson?" and "What were the objectives and can 
you explain how the lesson went?" and I would explain it. 
He wanted me to lead in and my responses were pretty 
much what his observances were. He suggested some 
changes or he asked me some questions about specific 
details. 

The teachers reported that the evaluator drafted a final 
evaluation report following the observation sequence. 

At the end of the sequence, he talked with me one final 
time and then wrote up my evaluation and shared it with 
me. 

He made observations, we had discussions after both, he 
wrote up a report, gave it to me to look at and there was 
an opportunity for discussion. 

I thought he was very professional, meaning that he stuck 
to the point when we discussed it. We went through se- 
quentially all of the different categories within the evalua- 
tion form. 

We decided that we would meet after the evaluation ob- 
servation to confer and decide.... Later in the week, we 
met for half an hour and he basically discussed exactly 
what he had seen and what he felt had happened and 
asked if there were any concerns or problems. He took the 
initiative to say what he felt had happened in the class- 
room, and then he asked for my response, whether I felt 
he was on the right track or if I felt comfortable with the 
actual evaluation. He allowed some input. He explained a 
lot as to why this was such and such. We went through 
the whole thing and it was done very quickly and not a 
problem. 

One teacher had disagreed with his evaluator. He ex- 
plained that one of the areas where they had disagreed 
was over the specificity of his lesson plans, for al- 
though his evaluator wanted a lesson plan and had de- 
scribed what kind of details had to be there, "I felt it 
was only necessary to write sufficient for myself to un- 



derstand how to deliver the lessons. As far as I was con- 
cerned for me to write out a lot of stuff that I had al- 
ready had in my mind was totally unnecessary/' Nor 
did he think it was necessary to provide it for the 
evaluator "when you are coming in for a one-day shot 
and not knowing how the whole chain is developing." 
He went on to explain, "Although I disagreed with him 
on many occasions, he went ahead and wrote his state- 
ment that he did not feel that I was adequate in those 
areas and I know that I was allowed to write a rebuttal 
and that goes on my file downtown." For this teacher, 
these were personality differences and differences in 
teaching style rather than matters of substance. He com- 
pared the report with those he had received from other 
administrators in previous years and found the 
evaluator to be inconsistent. 

Teachers' Reactions to the Process 

All but one teacher included in their descriptions of 
their experiences that they had found the process to be 
"very fair" and fairly comfortable. One teacher noted 
that while there is always a somewhat artificial atmos- 
phere in the room and, therefore, he was teaching a lit- 
tle differently, these difficulties were more than 
outweighed by the "very beneficial feedback" he re- 
ceived. Teachers relatively new to the profession talked 
about how much they had changed over the course of 
two consecutive evaluations. One described his pre- 
vious evaluation as "a little nerve-racking because it is 
pass or fail and you are on-the-spot performing." By his 
second evaluation he noted, "I think I have evolved a 
lot. I'm much more comfortable with this evaluation be- 
cause this year my confidence is twice as high. I didn't 
feel I had anything to hide last year but it was just un- 
nerving— a little bit." For one of these teachers the addi- 
tional stress was very clear: 

As a beginning teacher I was more aware of what I had to 
leam than of getting evaluated. I was mostly nervous be- 
cause I wanted to get my permanent contract.... I think be- 
cause I was teaching language arts it was a bit scary 
because it was a new subject to me and it was one of my 
evaluator's areas of expertise The way he approached it 
[teacher evaluation] was pretty positive but still, it was an 
evaluation, it was sort of like life and death, you are going 
to teach or you are not going to teach. That made it scary. 
With my evaluator walking into the classroom — that was 
fine, but because it was a permanent contract or not, that 
made it scary. Any time he walked into the classroom I 
knew I had to make a good impression. 

Yet, despite the stress, the end result was similar to that 
of her colleague. 

The evaluation made me more confident in my teaching. I 
was able to risk some things afterwards — some new ideas- 
whereas previously I went by the book. Because I am 
more confident in my teaching now, I can express myself 
better to the students. I think lam more aware of the 
students 7 needs now that I am relaxed a little more. It also 



gives you a different status in the school. You are a good 
teacher: It gives you a pat on the back. 

Although veteran teachers were more comfortable with 
the evaluation procedures than beginning teachers, 
both neophytes found the process fair. 

Teachers varied in their views on the impact of teacher 
evaluation on their daily teaching. One teacher, who ap- 
preciated that her observations had been spread out 
over a couple of months, had found the whole process 
"affirming." However, she thought that she already 
had a good idea of her own strengths and weaknesses 
and found that "there were no surprises." She ex- 
plained the result of this congruence of perceptions: 
"What that does is make me try to highlight the posi- 
tives more." Another teacher also mentioned the 
benefits of positive reinforcement and explained that as 
a result of the evaluator's observations he had received 
advice about changing the emphasis of his lessons. For 
him, this interaction helped to break down the isolation 
of the classroom. One teacher differentiated between 
positive feedback, "which gives you a sense that you 
are doing something right" and constructive feedback, 
where the evaluator pointed out a problem of which 
she had not been aware. A veteran teacher explained 
that for him there was a strong link between self- 
evaluation and formal evaluation. He noted that he was 
"always trying to give the best product to the kids, and 
evaluation gives a secondary perspective to that." Like 
the teacher who found the process affirming, he ap- 
preciated having a second opinion on areas where he 
could improve. He noted, "if you ever stop you are in 
trouble because the kids are constantly changing and 
you have to adapt to that change." 

Although they found teacher evaluation to be useful in 
enhancing their teaching, teachers mentioned col- 
leagues as the most important source for their own 
professional growth. 

Collegiality 

Almost all of the teachers interviewed mentioned the 
cooperative atmosphere in the school. A teacher in his 
first year saw it as setting a standard to aspire to. "I 
think we all grow from learning from each other. The 
situation here is excellent in the fact that the staff sets a 
standard for this school and stepping into it you almost 
want to raise to meet that standard." Teachers learned 
from informal conversations in the staff room. As one 
teacher explained, "This school is full of good teachers 
and just sitting in the staff room and listening to what 
they have to say I get ideas. I could sit there and say 
this is a problem and they would say, did you try this? 
or this? You can get a lot of information from them." A 
similar point was made by three teachers who em- 
phasized the value of discussions with colleagues who 
taught the same subject. Not all teachers talked about 
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curriculum matters during their breaks. One teacher 
mentioned that for him the staff room conversations 
were more often social occasions. 

Teachers not only shared ideas and suggested instruc- 
tional alternatives, they also shared materials. One 
newly arrived teacher seeking to establish the level of 
specificity required in lesson plans found that "Teach- 
ers in this school are very cooperative and I looked at 
their plans/' and another teacher mentioned that col- 
leagues were very willing to share exams. Most of these 
teachers seemed to find the collegial atmosphere in the 
school both a challenge and a support. 

Although professional development days and inser- 
vices were mentioned as possible opportunities for 
growth, teachers were involved less frequently. For 
some, the stumbling block was the requirements of ex- 
tracurricular activities, for others, the need to obtain 
not only funds but also substitutes. In a brief descrip- 
tion of one inservice he had attended recently, a teacher 
highlighted another perennial problem. The workshop 
was one in a series that the teacher appreciated but, 
"Quite often it's unreal. It makes you feel good but 
these people [the workshop leaders] are very successful 
and have certain skills that are more developed than 
those of the rest of us. So when we go back to the class- 
room on Monday, some work and some don't. It's hit 
and miss." He went on to explain that he still ap- 
preciated these sessions because the topics they focused 
on were applicable and needed. Those teachers who 
did attend inservice sessions spoke of the benefits as 
being the opportunity to talk to teachers from else- 
where in the system, which helped them get a different 
perspective on issues. Three teachers mentioned the 
professional development days that were planned by 
school staff. One teacher mentioned her enjoyment of 
these activities although she noted their generic nature, 
while two teachers mentioned the recent professional 
development day when the staff had focused on needs 
assessment and suggestions for change. 

Trust 

The teachers at St. Ambrose Junior High School were 
generally satisfied with their own evaluations. They 
stressed the importance of the teacher-administrator re- 
lationship in creating that situation. The strength of the 
procedures was dependent on their confidence in the 
person who did the evaluating. They saw the system as 
potentially open to abuse, but were concerned that 
there were equal problems with bringing in external 
parties to do evaluations in those circumstances. 

One veteran teacher discussed the fear that seemed to 
be associated with evaluation. For him, the insecurity 
of people who were afraid of making mistakes is 
heightened because they go to great lengths to put on a 
performance for the evaluator. Their unwillingness to 



accept comments when their performance is critiqued 
by the evaluator causes stress between teacher and ad- 
ministrator and sometimes a loss of trust. These teach- 
ers, he contended, saw teacher evaluation as a game to 
be won rather than as an opportunity for growth. 

The issue of who should be involved in evaluations 
depended for these teachers on the extent of rapport be 
tween evaluator and teacher. For one teacher, having 
the administrator who knows him on a day-to-day 
basis, and who sees him working with his students 
both inside and outside the classroom is much less 
threatening than someone from central office. Yet teach- 
ers were also aware that this rapport was sometimes 
missing, and in those cases wondered whether two ad- 
ministrators or an external evaluator might not be 
preferable. The teacher whose previous evaluation ex- 
periences included one that had been extremely brief 
wondered about the value of evaluations that were 
only "going through the motions." Thankful to have re 
ceived a positive report, she still wished that the evalua- 
tion had been more helpful. She commented on the 
subjectivity associated with the criteria and suggested 
that honesty was as important as rapport. When she 
had been evaluated as a first-year teacher, she had re- 
ceived a glowing report. She admitted that she had 
done a lot of extracurricular activities for the school 
and supposed that those might have influenced her 
evaluation. In retrospect, she resented the fact that the 
evaluation had done little to help her teach and wished 
that she had received a more realistic appraisal of her 
classroom teaching. 

Although the teacher evaluation form focuses on gener- 
ic teaching skills, some teachers wished that their 
evaluator had been more knowledgeable about their 
subject. This was especially true of beginning teachers, 
but others also spoke of the benefits of having a person 
observe who would give feedback in terms of the 
presentation of the content. Another benefit of this shar- 
ing, one teacher suggested, was that it would help 
teachers in the same subject field choose a similar orien- 
tation to teaching the subject. The alternative point of 
view was raised by another teacher who pointed out 
that advice on ways to teach particular content would 
be best left to a consultant rather than an evaluator be- 
cause there were many ways to approach a particular 
concept. 

Discussion 

Although St. Ambrose Junior High School has a large 
staff, the stories of the teachers who were interviewed 
concerning their experiences with teacher evaluation 
were quite consistent. The following themes are evi- 
dent from their discussions. 

Fairness. Teachers saw the process as fair and comfort- 
able when they felt that the administrator had made a 
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genuine effort to see them teach in a variety of situa- 
tions and had respected their concerns about the timing 
of these visits. Even those teachers who had concerns 
about their reports saw the process as fair, even if they 
did not think they had been treated fairly themselves. 

Trust. Teachers saw trust as crucial to the success of the 
evaluation. Although they themselves had had positive 
evaluations, some teachers were concerned that the pro- 
cedures were open to abuse. In the two situations 
where teacher and evaluator had disagreed about 
aspects of the evaluation, trust had broken down. Both 
teachers blamed the administrator involved rather than 
the process. 

Feedback. For these teachers, obtaining information that 
confirmed and extended their teaching was important. 
Otherwise, they thought evaluation was "only going 
through the motions." Some teachers wished their 
evaluator had been able to provide specifics about their 
subject area. Although most of their discussions were 
about teaching, teachers did stress that evaluation 
"should benefit the kids." 

Collegiality. For most of the teachers at St. Ambrose, the 
level of professional discussions that took place both 
formally and informally on a regular basis were a 
major aspect of their professional growth. The formal 
meetings were departmental and subject focused, 
whereas informal discussions most often occurred 
around the staff room table. Formally planned profes- 
sional development opportunities have not been a 
major aspect of these teachers' continuing learning. 

St, Lawrence High School 

St. Lawrence High School is a modem building situated 
in a landscape of undulating grassy knolls in a growing 
subdivision of the city. 

The city deliberately mixed apartments, townhouses, 
and single-family dwellings in its housing design for 
the subdivision, and the area has attracted people from 
a wide variety of socioeconomic and racial back- 
grounds. With a population of approximately 800 stu- 
dents, the school reflects the ethnic and socioeconomic 
diversity of the neighborhood. The subdivision has a 
strong sense of community, and the school has close 
community links through its after-school programs for 
adults. Its reputation is such that it has had to close its 
boundaries to students from other areas of the city. 

St. Lawrence High School has a staff of approximately 
40 teachers and is departmentalized. The principal, Mr. 
Grant, has been an administrator in a number of the 
district's high schools and enjoys being at St. Lawrence. 
His administrative team consists of two assistant prin- 
cipals, one new to administration but not to high 
schools, and the other with extensive experience in ad- 
ministration but new to high schools. 
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The major focus of the school is on student learning 
and the administrative team monitors students' 
progress in a number of ways. Each administrator is 
the coordinator for a specific grade and keeps closer 
contact with those students. 

Another way of monitoring student progress was in the 
review of report cards. The administrator for that grade 
level read and put personal comments on every 
progress report before it was sent home. During the 
marathon, discrepancies in individual student marks 
between similar subjects such as chemistry and biology 
were noted. Such variations might indicate a problem 
in the way the teacher marked or a personality conflict 
between teacher and student. 

The third way administrators monitored students was 
in being visible in the hallways. Asked if he did so to 
find out what was happening in the classrooms. Prin- 
cipal Grant responded, "I walk the halls to see what is 
going on in the halls." Partly he did so to enforce the 
school policy of being either in a class, in the library, in 
the cafeteria, or outside. He also used these opportuni- 
ties to talk to students on an informal basis. He tried to 
attend sports practices and to sit down with students in 
the cafeteria. If he needed to speak to a particular stu- 
dent, he called the appropriate classroom on the inter- 
com and asked the teacher if it was appropriate for the 
student to come to the office. Assistant principal Leger 
also enjoyed walking the halls, but even more liked 
popping into classrooms. "I will just knock on the door 
and walk in," he explained. Asked if he made a point of 
visiting the classrooms of those teachers on his evalua- 
tion list, he replied, 

No, but then I'm in just about all of the classrooms. I will 
walk into a phys. ed. class and just walk around and see 
how things are going. I believe in hallway administration 
too and for a couple of reasons: One, to get the kids out of 
the hallways — otherwise it becomes a hang out — and get 
them into class; two, it gives you a good feeling of how 
things are going in the school; three, it gives me the oppor- 
tunity, if the classroom door is open, to go in and just 
watch the students working, and the other thing is it lets 
the kids get to know me. 

While Mr. Leger found out what was happening by 
popping into classrooms, Mr. Grant learned about class- 
room activities through the students who came to his 
office, the reasons for student absenteeism, and from 
reviewing the progress reports. 

We don't walk around looking for kids jumping around 
the room — if that's happening, someone is going to com- 
plain. Or if no homework is being given or assignments 
are given and not marked, we'll get a phone call or letter 
on that, but in the time I've been here I've never received 
that kind of letter. I'm fortunate in that we have an ex- 
tremely fine staff here. 
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Because of the expertise on staff, Mr. Grant saw profes- 
sional development as another way teachers could and 
did help each other on an informal basis. He used the 
science department as an example. The science rooms 
were adjacent to each other, and so there were always 
teachers working in the science area. "Any time during 
the day you can usually find two people in there, and 
during lunch hours or before or after school you can 
find most people in there. They are communicating and 
sharing back and forth so it's informal peer coaching." 
Mr. Leger suggested that this sharing was fostered by 
the teachers themselves. He described how he himself 
had shared approaches and problems with his col- 
leagues and how these discussions had led to his 
developing an alternative instructional strategy. 'There 
is a real openness to learning among the teachers," he 
concluded. 

The school timetable is organized so that classes finish 
about 2:30 p.m. on Thursdays. On the first Thursday of 
the month, the faculty council, involving adminis- 
trators, counselors, and coordinators meets. A general 
staff meeting is held on the second Thursday, academic 
staff meet on the third Thursday, and on the fourth 
Thursday a professional development activity is or- 
ganized. The academic meeting usually involves discus- 
sion of curriculum changes from Alberta Education, 
reviewing achievement test results to determine areas 
of weakness, discussing the implications of involve- 
ment in pilot projects, and determining ways the school 
as a whole might best meet the needs of students. Re- 
cent meetings included discussion of timetabling one 
class for two subjects with two teachers. This would 
allow the two teachers to combine classes if they 
wished, to develop cooperative projects in the two sub- 
ject areas, and to develop projects that could be 
evaluated in both classes. There is an active student 
council, but the time taken from classes is monitored 
carefully. The school is proud of its reputation as a 
caring but challenging school. Staff enjoy working 
there, and visitors easily feel the welcoming atmos- 
phere from both students and staff. 

The Teacher Evaluation Policy in Practice 

Like other schools in the All Saints Catholic School Dis- 
trict, the administrators at St. Lawrence High School fol- 
low the policy and procedures guidelines passed by the 
school board. The principal, Mr. Grant, outlined it: 

In early September, the assistant superintendent will send 
out a computer printout listing all the certified staff, and 
in each case it will indicate the rating of the last evalua- 
tion, the school where the evaluation took place, the 
evaluation date, and the reason for the evaluation. I then 
meet with him and we discuss who is to be appraised in 
the current year. 

In this current year, according to the policy, 19 or 20 of the 
40 teachers at this school were in need of an appraisal. But 



because there are some teachers new to the school who 
have had an appraisal done in the last year or two, we 
negotiated to leave them alone for the present time. The 16 
certified staff to be appraised were divided up among the 
three of us. I worked with eight teachers, and the two as- 
sistants who are teaching worked with four each. 

Three of these teachers were on temporary contracts, so 
their evaluations were completed by January. The prin- 
cipal went on to explain that teachers were assigned to 
one of the three administrators based partly on areas of 
expertise, for example, one of the assistant principals 
was fluent in the second language taught in the school 
and so was assigned to work with the two language 
teachers, but also on choice. "Other than that, we 
looked at the list and basically said, Td like to work 
with this particular teacher/ and that's how it was 
decided." 

The principal then outlined the particular procedures 
used at St. Lawrence. First, the three administrators 
called the 16 people together and sat down in an infor- 
mal situation to talk about what appraisal meant. They 
gave each teacher a copy of the school system booklet 
containing the policy and procedures, including a 
sample of the evaluation form. Principal Grant ex- 
plained, "We talk about the form, we talk about the pro- 
cess that we have at the school, and we try to make 
people feel at ease." He then identified four ways they 
tried to do this. 

Number one would be to indicate that the main purpose is 
to help make teachers better teachers. Often teachers see 
this as a means of declaring them stagnant, incompetent, 
or a manner by which they could be transferred out of the 
school. [Second], so there has to be a feeling of trust 
created and that is something that can't be done in one in- 
formal meeting with people. It's something that has to be 
built up over the years in the ways you deal with people. 
[Third], we have to emphasize that we are looking not 
only for areas where we think improvement can occur, 
but also for areas where we think outstanding work is 
being done. And [four], for us to observe and make a note 
of this in order that the proper people are aware of their 
strengths. 

Then Mr. Grant talked about arranging observation 
visits. He explained that the demands of the job fre- 
quently prevented all three administrators from keep- 
ing commitments, and rather than have teachers 
prepare and then worry because the observer did not 
appear, the principal proposed an alternative. The ob- 
server would speak to a teacher in the morning and ask 
if that day was a good one to visit the class. He pointed 
out that there are perfectly acceptable reasons — from 
giving a test to having had a rotten sleep the night be- 
fore — for the proposed time to be inappropriate. He 
had been using this system for over 15 years and had 
found it worked well for both parties. Mr. Grant also 
spent some time reviewing the categories on the evalua- 



tion form and indicating "what kinds of things we look 
for." Finally, he outlined the next steps: a meeting with 
the evaluator to set objectives, observation, and then 
postobservation conferencing concerning the final 
report. From this point, the evaluation process was 
directed by the particular administrator involved. 

The Administrators as Evaluators 
Mr. Grant described how he handled his appraisals. He 
began by meeting with the teacher and discussing pos- 
sible targets for improvement. In his view, the teacher 
was the best person to know where he or she could im- 
prove, and he asked teachers to identify two or three 
targets. Because he had been in the school for a number 
of years he frequently identified areas that the teacher 
had also identified, but occasionally he added some the 
teacher had not considered. After some discussion, 
these are written up and the teacher and Mr. Grant 
each have a copy. He gave examples of targets: 

It might be something as simple as to get to school on time 
or earlier, or to get involved with more things outside the 
classroom, or it might be to try to be a little more em* 
pathetic and understanding with some of the problems 
that the kids have. To not fly off the handle. It might deal 
with parental communication, or rapport among staff 
members. 

Then the principal makes a visitation and tries to pro- 
vide a written summary of the visit to the teacher with- 
in 48 hours. The summary "usually involves a 
description of the class and what I call observations 
and questions. In the observation, I may put down 
something really great or I may put down what I 
wasn't so sure about and I may make a suggestion." A 
copy of the summary is given to the teacher and anoth- 
er kept on file in his office for reference in writing the 
final report. 

Following a second round of observation and sum- 
mary, the principal begins the process of formulating 
the final report. He begins by asking if the teacher 
"would like to do a preliminary rough evaluation on 
the actual form." Usually teachers are not enthusiastic 
about doing so and therefore he explains to the teacher 
that this is the step he uses to discuss any discrepancies 
and come to agreement about the final ratings: 

If I see anything as unsatisfactory and you see it as higher, 
I will explain very clearly to you why it is unsatisfactory. 
If I come in at satisfactory and you think in a particular 
category you should be very good, or if I put down very 
good and you think it should be excellent, then I want to 
hear why you think you should be at that particular rank- 
ing. 

He went on to explain that what he saw in two or three 
80-minute periods was incomplete and that, especially 
in areas concerning spiritual and professional develop- 
ment, he depended on the teacher to provide him with 
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information. "It's an opportunity for them to blow their 
horns a little bit and to give me information so that I 
can include it in the official form." For Mr. Grant the 
time spent on negotiating the ratings was important so 
that there were "no surprises" in the final report. It was 
a time when he and the teacher shared their under- 
standings of what excellence in teaching meant, and it 
sometimes provided him with opportunities to praise 
those teachers who had underestimated their attributes. 

Mr. Grant then observes the teacher for a third time, 
and following that visit, prepares the final form, which 
the teacher is asked to sign to indicate that a copy has 
been received. The teacher may add a comment, and 
then the form is sent to the assistant superintendent for 
inclusion in the teacher's file. Mr. Grant concluded, 
"Hopefully, the teacher can say, 'It has been a great ex- 
perience. I learned a lot and though I was concerned at 
the beginning, it turned out to be a very pleasant situa- 
tion.'" 

The assistant principal who had held previous adminis- 
trative positions, Mr. Leger, was familiar and comfort- 
able with the procedures outlined by the principal. 
Although the basic format was the same, his proce- 
dures differed in some details from those described by 
Mr. Grant. At the first meeting to go over the teacher's 
objectives for the year, Mr. Leger made a point of 
reviewing "the entire process again to make sure they 
are aware of all the steps and comfortable with it." Mr. 
Leger thought preconferences were important in deter- 
mining the focus of the observation, so he notified his 
teachers that 

for every classroom observation we will have a meeting 
beforehand and we'll determine exactly what that observa- 
tion is to concentrate on — whether it's questioning tech- 
nique or classroom instruction, motivation, discipline, or 
whatever — and I let them know that I script, then review 
the notes in the light of what I'm trying to observe in that 
class. If something else comes into play, unless they want 
me to include it later on, I won't include it as part of the 
evaluation. 

He also tried to reassure teachers by pointing out that 
their teaching style did not have to match his to be 
rated excellent. From his own experience, he was well 
aware that teachers could achieve similar outcomes 
using different teaching styles. At one of his meetings 
with the teacher he focuses on planning, "short range, 
intermediate, and long range" and on the assessment of 
students' progress. He spoke about how one teacher 
gave him examples of his exams and he was able to re- 
late questions to the specific class he observed. In 
describing another teacher's tests, he commented, "I see 
that the questions match with the way he is teaching 
and what he is teaching so that he is teaching to an ob- 
jective and also testing that objective." 
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Following the initial meeting to establish and review 
the teacher's objectives, the observation cycle began. 

For every classroom observation there is a meeting 
beforehand so that they are well aware of what's going to 
be observed, there's the observation, then I sit down and 
write up not on a form but just what I saw and give them 
a copy. We sit down afterwards and talk about that and 
any recommendations and feedback from it. 

After "at least three" of these cycles spaced over the 
year "one prior to Christmas, one between Christmas 
and Spring Break, and one after Spring Break," in a 
meeting similar to that described by Mr. Grant, Mr. 
Leger asked the teacher to draft a final evaluation form. 
He himself also prepared a draft form. When they met 
to share their analyses, Mr. Leger found agreement on 
almost every point for all four of the teachers he 
evaluated. His feedback from these teachers was that 
they found the process valuable because they had to 
reflect on their teaching. One teacher admitted that he 
might have taken the whole experience somewhat flip- 
pantly had he not started to examine the wording of 
each category carefully and appraise his work honestly. 
He attributed this change to die sincerity of the ob- 
server and the constructive nature of the evaluation. 

Asked if he thought the process had affected these 
teachers' work, Mr. Leger said he had been fortunate in 
appraising four very good people and that although he 
had made suggestions for improving or extending 
what they were doing, he noted that these were sugges- 
tions. However, in providing the suggestions he asked 
the teachers for feedback about whether the idea was 
useful, how it worked or failed, or other alternatives 
they had pursued, and all four teachers had given him 
some information about his suggestions. 

Ms. Waters, the newly appointed assistant principal, 
also held preconferences: "not more than 15 minutes, 
usually before class starts, during the day, at noon, or 
perhaps after school the day before. Often the teacher 
does not know the focus of the lesson until that day." 
Their importance was reinforced for her when one of 
the teachers commented that "they appreciated having 
someone who knew what it was that they had done last 
day rather than just walking in. They liked the opportu- 
nity to say. This is the set up in the class, this is what 
we are working on, this is where I tend to go today, 
and this is the topic that we are working on/" 

During her observations, Ms. Waters used scripting but 
discarded it when she found herself focusing only on 
the teacher. She found experienced teachers most inter- 
ested in their interaction with students, the impact of 
their instructional strategies on the students, and the ac- 
tivities of the students during the lesson. Therefore, she 
broadened her focus and tried other data gathering 
strategies. 



She held a postconference after each classroom observa- 
tion and found it difficult to keep these within the 48- 
hour deadline suggested by Mr. Grant because they 
took longer and required the juggling of two schedules. 

All three administrators followed the same general for- 
mat toward evaluation but had developed their own 
patterns within it. When the final drafts of all docu- 
ments were completed, each assistant principal met 
with the principal to discuss the final ratings. Principal 
Grant explained that this was essential to ensure consis- 
tency of ratings and to avoid the problem of having the 
same teacher evaluated by two different administrators 
and receiving divergent ratings. He acknowledged that 
he was known for being too harsh and too high in his 
expectations because he didn't give excellents "unless 
the teacher was able to take a group of 10 to 15 average, 
everyday, doing what is expected of them teachers" 
and demonstrate teaching strategies that were new to 
them. Both assistant principals identified the same 
issue of consistency of ratings. One thought that a 
teacher's ratings were in the satisfactory range, only to 
discover that colleagues thought that the teacher was 
very good in those areas. The other commented that "I 
think the biggest difficulty is getting a standardized def- 
inition of satisfactory, good, very good, and excellent" 
and suggested that satisfactory was a sufficient rating. 
The other concern they all commented on was their in- 
ability to make more specific observation plans because 
of the demands on their time. 

The Administrators' Orientation to Evaluation 

Mr. Grant had been involved in teacher evaluation at 
the high school level prior to the introduction of the dis- 
trict policy. He saw it as needed because "nobody was 
telling teachers that they were doing a good job." 
Teachers who had been teaching for over 20 years had 
never had an administrator visit their classroom to ob- 
serve them teach. In that school, he had used much the 
same system of informal requests about an appropriate 
time to visit. He had written essay-type evaluations, 
and unless it was an obvious case of teacher difficulty, 
teachers had the option of deciding whether the infor- 
mation should be forwarded to their human resources 
file. This thrust toward providing positive feedback 
was also clear in his description of what evaluation 
should be, "a pleasant, informative, valuable experi- 
ence for both." 

In many ways, the philosophy on teacher evaluation of 
the other members of the administrative team, Mr. 

Leger and Ms. Waters, was similar to that of Mr. Grant. 
Both also stressed the importance of evaluation as a 
constructive process. Mr. Leger pointed out, "if an 
evaluation isn't constructive and it isn't meant, then it's 
useless. If it's only to evaluate somebody and not have 
them grow from it, then we are wasting a lot of effort 
and a lot of time on a process," a sentiment similar to 
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Ms. Waters's who pointed out that such evaluations 
"weren't helpful for them, and certainly weren't help- 
ful for me." 

Ms. Waters, who had had previous consulting experi- 
ence, was quite comfortable working with teachers to 
improve their teaching. She completed two evaluations 
on teachers with temporary contracts and had followed 
the plan outlined by Mr. Grant. She called them tradi- 
tional evaluations because the reduced time frame 
limited how much professional development could be 
achieved. In working with two experienced teachers, 
she found herself having to grapple with the issue of 
teacher involvement identified by Mr. Leger. She ad- 
mitted that "of all the things that I did this year, this is 
probably the one thing that I felt most concerned about, 
the thing that has given me the most heartache." Both 
teachers were competent instructors and had been her 
teaching colleagues in previous years. Her reaction to 
the change in relationship highlights the difficulties of 
moving from a collegial relationship to "one where, al- 
though evaluation can still be peer evaluation, it's not 
viewed that way and can threaten the relationships that 
have been established previously." She noted: 

for those teachers who had been teaching a number of 
years, my biggest concern was to make this something 
that could be professional development for them. I 
wanted them to identify something that was an area they 
wanted to work on this year and I would try and assist 
them in whatever way that I could, whether it was observ- 
ing and providing them feedback, or trying to help them 
find other information, or whatever they might be inter- 
ested in. That was my main focus but I found it to be 
much more difficult to do than I had anticipated. 

She explained that although teachers may identify 
something to work on, unless they take ownership for 
these objectives, they are not interested in developing 
professionally. From her own experience, she found 
that being asked to identify some targets for the year en- 
couraged her to make time for those things she wanted 
to do. But she did not read the same enthusiasm in the 
responses of some the teachers she appraised. 

Although her experience with one teacher was very suc- 
cessful, "professional growth for both of us," in another 
case, she felt that she was unable to help the teacher see 
more possibilities in her teaching. 

I really didn't feel that what I was doing was helpful and I 
didn't want to go into the classroom either because I really 
felt that I was in there snooping and they had to put on 
the dog and pony show and I had to go and watch it and 
then give them feedback and say, ''Oh, that was good." 

Sometimes it seemed that teachers who were experi- 
enced in evaluations identified items like "closure tech- 
niques" because they knew evaluators would be able to 
pick that out. It was an answer they were looking for. 
Less interested teachers left the decision to the 



evaluator. Ms. Waters pointed out that when teachers 
were already considered competent, the evaluation was 
not about retention or dismissal, so "if it's not some- 
thing that's going to be for them, I don't think there is 
much point in doing it." She also experienced frustra- 
tion when teachers "know you are coming in, set up a 
certain type of lesson." That kind of evaluation process, 
she felt, was not helpful to either party. At the same 
time, she acknowledged, these teachers have had 
several evaluation experiences already and are not 
about to change their views because she wanted them 
to consider hers. It would take time. 

Because he had been a member of a team whose task 
was to interview prospective employees. Principal 
Grant had attended a workshop to learn how to ad- 
minister and score a 60-item bimodal response instru- 
ment designed to test respondents' "mission, empathy, 
rapport, drive, individualized perception, listing invest- 
ment, input drive, activation, innovation, gestalt, objec- 
tivity and focus." He had been impressed with the 
workshop and had given the instrument to three school 
staff, including one of the teachers he was appraising. 
What impressed him most was the lists of strengths he 
had been taught to draw from the responses and was 
then able to encourage the respondent to consider ap- 
plying in areas of weakness. He hoped to be able to use 
the instrument with the agreement of the teacher in fu- 
ture evaluations. 

Working in Area of Expertise 
Because high schools are organized on departmental 
lines and teachers tend to teach in one or two specializa- 
tions, the administrators were asked how they worked 
with teachers when the content was in their area of ex- 
pertise. Two of the teachers appraised by Ms. Waters 
taught in her area of expertise, and she related how 
"we focused more on how the material was being 
presented in specific details." She went on to explain 
that one teacher had introduced an idea incorrectly and 
that she had used this as an opportunity to correct 
something the students were probably unaware of but 
which a good teacher would want to know. This discus- 
sion led to other opportunities to discuss specific 
strategies and methods of presentation. The two teach- 
ers commented that they had enjoyed having someone 
evaluate them who knew what they were doing. 

Mr. Leger commented on the delight of the two lan- 
guage teachers he evaluated at his bilingualism. He de- 
scribed how he often popped his head in the door 
while classes were in progress, interjected a response, 
and then talked to the teacher in French. He thought 
this helped students see French as a working language. 
From the teachers' perspective, he related, "They said, 
'It's the first time that somebody has evaluated me in 
French that understands what is going on in that 
French class/" He had worked with them both in the 
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classroom and the language lab. "Maybe they feel a lit- 
tle more comfortable/ 7 he added. "They say that it's not 
like you don't know what is going on so you are going 
to misinterpret something and say, "What sort of a 
class is this with everybody talking?" 

Although Mr. Leger thought it was possible to evaluate 
a French teacher and not understand what was going 
on, 

just by the way the lesson carries on, for example, the 
teacher questioned most of the students. It wasn't a pat- 
tern selection; it was asking them not for a simple answer 
or a yes or a no or one word answer, but to build into a 
sentence and even repeating the sentence after them. 

He saw advantages to knowing the subject matter. He 
began by referring specifically to the classes he had ob- 
served. 

What came through in the French classes was they 
repeated the answer that the student gave but gave the 
proper pronunciation and sentence structure. They cor- 
rected the pronunciation and the sentence structure but 
gave a "Yes, very good" for the specific objective that they 
were looking for. 

He gave similar examples from science and math clas- 
ses he had observed, both areas of teaching expertise 
for him, and concluded, "Knowing the background con- 
cept helps in that you can see how the teacher is direct- 
ing the learning." 

For these three administrators, teacher evaluation was 
a means to encourage staff to be more self-reflective. 
They tried to set up procedures that would encourage 
teacher participation and saw this element as essential 
for the experience to be worthwhile. 

The Teachers' Experiences with Evaluation 

In response to an open request from Mr. Grant, eight 
teachers volunteered to talk about their evaluative expe- 
riences. All had been evaluated within the last two 
years. Some were in their first year at St. Lawrence 
High School and on temporary contract, whereas oth- 
ers had been at the school for up to eight years. At one 
end of the range, two teachers had taught for approxi- 
mately five years and at the other two teachers had 
over 25 years of teaching experience. Some taught core 
subjects; others were specialists in optional areas of the 
high school curriculum. All but one agreed to be 
taperecorded and that teacher agreed to note taking in- 
stead. 

Preparing for the Evaluation 

All the teachers described being informed that they 
were to be evaluated and attending a general meeting 
called by the administration to discuss the process. The 
teachers were given the booklets from the school sys- 
tem that outlined the policy and "they explained to us 
basically what they hoped the time frame would be 



and how many times they would come in and see us, 
asked us if we had any problems with any of those." Al- 
though most teachers commented that they found this 
particular part of the process very helpful, one teacher 
was not so easily reassured: 

We were told what would happen, we were told not to 
worry and also told of the rating scale, that we were all 
very good and not to worry about it and that it was not 
going to be an intimidating kind of thing, that it's sup- 
posed to be a learning process, and so that was fine but it 
doesn't matter if they tell you that, you still wonder. 

On the notices for the meeting, the particular adminis- 
trator who was to be their evaluator was identified. 

Meeting with the Evaluator 

The meetings with their evaluators were mentioned by 
a number of teachers. For one teacher the meeting 
began with a discussion on "what my goals for the year 
were, how I structure my program." Then the evaluator 
asked the teacher to identify any areas that the 
evaluator should focus on. The teacher explained that 
she "relayed a couple of things that I thought were my 
weaknesses and if I could get points on them and some 
strengths." 

Another teacher described how the evaluator had gone 
over the evaluation form with him and "he defined the 
terms satisfactory, very good, excellent, and unsatisfac- 
tory." This was also an opportunity for the evaluator to 
hear about the teacher's previous evaluation and the 
reasons for his unhappiness with that process: 

I teach French, and the person who evaluated me pre- 
viously had only a small working knowledge of French 
and had never taught French, so in the past I was unhap- 
py. I didn't think he had the background to be evaluating 
me in French. He may understand French, but I never 
heard him speak any French, he has never taught any 
French, so how can he evaluate me in what I'm doing? I 
didn't feel that he was taking a real interest in evaluation. 

It just seemed to be something that needed to be gotten 
out of the way. 

His discussions with his most recent evaluator were 
much more positive. "My recent evaluator has taught 
in French for several years and his knowledge of 
French was very good, so I felt much better about that. 

I was being evaluated by somebody I knew would 
know what was going on, and that makes a big dif- 
ference and I had respect for the person who was doing 
it." For this teacher the opportunity to talk through his 
feelings helped him feel more comfortable about what 
was to happen. One of the teachers on temporary con- 
tract had been evaluated on a number of occasions. Be- 
cause the evaluation was important in ensuring future 
employment, the teacher had taken steps to be proac- 
tive. "They told us the various questions they would 
ask at the informal meeting with the evaluator and I 
prepared everything that I was going to answer." An- 
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other teacher had given a lot of thought to the focus of 
his evaluation and had "spelled it out quite clearly in 
writing." He had chosen to focus on a specific instruc- 
tional strategy that he had tried previously and had not 
been very happy with the results, so "I wanted my 
evaluator to give me some idea of the success of the en- 
deavor and whether I could have done anything to im- 
prove it." 

A number of teachers mentioned specifically the proce- 
dures surrounding the classroom visits. The evaluators 
discussed how the dates would be arranged: 

He explained that he wanted to come in and see me three 
times and then we talked about when would be the best 
time to come in. I told him me could come in any time and 
he said, no, he would rather have me tell him when I 
would like him to come in. 

Then she asked what class would I like her to come in and 
if I minded her popping in to see how things were going. 

The procedure of verifying with the teacher prior to for- 
mal visits and of checking about their reactions to infor- 
mal visits was important to teachers. One noted, "The 
principal explained that the evaluator will check with 
us beforehand and that made it more comfortable for 
me." 

The Observation Cycle 

When teachers discussed their experiences, their most 
frequent comments concerned their feelings about the 
three classroom visits. One teacher, who had initially 
decided to have planned visits, chose a well-behaved 
class for the first formal observation, but it was not a 
success: "I was very nervous and didn't teach a good 
lesson and the kids noticed that all of a sudden things 
are different." When she explored the situation with 
her evaluator, they decided that the evaluator should 
come in informally instead, and those subsequent visits 
were much more successful. 

The teachers' view of the process also had an effect on 
their comfort with being observed. One teacher, who 
described the process as "a bit intimidating," explained 
that for him the process did not reflect the reality of his 
classroom because he was concerned about the expecta- 
tions of the evaluator. 

You have to do a sort of song and dance for the evaluator. 
You have to have your lesson exactly the way you think 
they want you to present it, and they really don't get an 
idea of what you are really like. I am more of a relaxed 
person in my classroom and things work out OK, but an 
evaluator might be looking at something different, so I 
really don't like the evaluation process at all. 

Teachers varied in their recollections concerning the 
focus of the observations. Although some had prepared 
written objectives, others said the discussion about in- 
formation to be gathered took place on the first oc- 




casion only. One teacher admitted that he didn't know 
what the observer was looking for. Asked how it felt, 
he replied, "I felt like a student teacher again. Actually I 
got used to it after a while, but it is a bit intimidating." 
Another identified the criteria for her first session as 
"how you have prepared your lesson, how you deliver 
your lesson, and how you interact with kids." 

One teacher described a situation where the adminis- 
trator had focused on a situation the teacher felt took 
precedence over the quality of the lesson in the eyes of 
the evaluator. The principal came into his classroom to 
observe the lesson, and initially the teacher was pleased 
with the process, with the fact that he had stayed for 
the full class and took notes, and that "we met after and 
spent time together, which I found very valuable and I 
really did like it." However, the teacher, then went on 
to describe an incident that had happened during the 
observation. A student had arrived late, and rather 
than disrupt the class further the teacher continued 
teaching. He was distressed that a page of the 
principal's report on the class was taken up with this 
event. He had a number of reasons for behaving as he 
did: 

I was in the middle of a lesson, he was there watching me, 

I didn't feel that I could turn to the student and say any- 
thing, so he took it that I wasn't that upset about it. I could 
have waited until after, if I'm in the middle of something, 
it's disruptive for a student to come in late and then it's 
doubly disruptive if I have to stop, and it will depend on 
the student as well. Sometimes if students are late con- 
stantly then it's something that we have to look at, but in a 
way that was just a small part of the lesson and he made it 
an issue. 

The teacher was really upset because he had "really 
planned that lesson well and everything had gone 
right" except for this incident. When they discussed the 
lesson, the teacher had explained these points to the 
principal and he had accepted them. Nonetheless, the 
issue still rankled a little. 

In another situation, the observer participated in the les- 
son. The teacher began by noting that the principal^ 
came in at the beginning of the period and so had not 
disrupted the lesson. The students who had been told 
of the reason for his visit "didn't act any different than 
they normally do, which was good because it gives a 
better assessment. During the class there were times 
when the principal was engaged in the discussion that 
was going on in the class too, which I thought was 
good." 

The evaluator tried to provide a written report of the 
observation within the next day or two, and teachers 
appreciated this. The importance of instant feedback 
was reinforced by one teacher's description. "The first 
day he came in— I always have lots of people in my 
class so it didn't make me nervous— he just sat through 
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most of the class and within a couple of days he had 
me down and he had it written up. But before that, he 
had seen me passing in the halls and he let me know 
how he thought it went, which was nice. He said there 
were no problems. He had enjoyed the class." Another 
teacher had a similar comment: "After every period we 
spent together, I would always get feedback almost im- 
mediately or the day after, and that was good." 

Final Postconference 

Most of the teachers had been invited to draft their own 
formal report and they found this process aided their 
self-reflection. 

After we had done the two evaluations, he asked me to 
evaluate myself.... At first I thought, why doesn't he just 
do it? but it didn't take that much time and it did make 
me think about what I was doing, and I felt good about it 
when we finished because I realized that I was doing all 
these things. After we went through it together section by 
section, he handed me his evaluation. He was kinder than 
I was and I felt very good. It was a good evaluation. 

A similar process was identified by other teachers. One 
said: "We were allowed to take the form and fill it out 
ourselves and the two of us discussed it. We both 
looked at how he rated me and how I rated myself, and 
that was good. We were allowed to have some input." 

A veteran teacher also appreciated having input on the 
ratings. "I was invited to contribute to the final report, 
which I did, and I actually found that in some areas I 
evaluated myself harder than the principal. I put 
myself a point lower on the scale. We talked about that 
too. We went through and looked at my assessment 
and his assessment, why I thought as I did, why he 
thought as he did. The final report was a combination 
of the two." 

One teacher objected to the evaluation process, suggest- 
ing that it was a bartering session until the final copy 
was signed. 

Usefulness of Feedback 

Teachers were asked whether they had found the pro- 
cess useful in refocusing their teaching. Three teachers 
talked about specific feedback they had received. One 
acknowledged, "I got a lot of good pointers out of the 
evaluation here, which will help me ... but I would 
have liked more feedback." The teacher who had writ- 
ten objectives was pleased with the results of the pro- 
cess. "It did give me some insights. The evaluator 
shared some of her ideas, because she has also used it 
in her teaching. I learned that the things I was experi- 
encing in using this strategy weren't unique to me, or it 
wasn't my fault. That was reassuring." 

Five teachers mentioned the impact of the whole pro- 
cess in encouraging them to self-reflect. For some it was 
a reappraisal of their teaching: "It makes you rethink 



what you are doing in the classroom and how you 
proceed, things that you're doing on a day-to-day basis 
but you don't have the time to think about." For others, 
it caused them to consider their contributions to the 
school: "One thing it does do, it keeps you on your 
toes, and you do start thinking about what you are 
doing in the classroom, what you are doing as a mem- 
ber of staff, what you are contributing to the staff, and 
what you are doing for your students outside the class- 
room, so it makes you think about getting involved in 
things because it is going to make me look better." 

The impact of having another person in the room was 
beneficial in another way, as one teacher explained: 
"Just the fact that they are in your classroom makes 
you more self aware, and I actually found that when 
someone was in the room with me, I automatically 
would start to be more precise." He then mentioned 
two other changes he intended to make to his class- 
room interaction and stated that the fact that his 
evaluator had a math background was important in 
reassuring him that he was teaching the correct con- 
cepts and strategies in a final-year class. 

One teacher mentioned another impact: 

It makes you realize how much emphasis people are put- 
ting on it. It makes it more difficult just to slide by or fall 
in a crack somewhere and not keep up. So when other 
people are asking you, because that's one of the things on 
an evaluation, "What have you done recently in terms of 
professional development ?" it makes you realize that it 
should have a strong emphasis. 

Fairness of the Process 

Despite having misgivings about the worth of the pro- 
cess or its impact on their teaching, all but one teacher 
thought that the evaluation process was fair. Three 
teachers commented that because there was only one 
opinion and the rating scale review process depended 
on their trust in the evaluator, there was a potential for 
unfairness when personality conflicts might arise. The 
teacher who was dissatisfied with the process felt that 
it depended too much on the administrator and could 
become political. He thought that the time spent with 
each teacher was too short, the administrator was too 
busy, and that evaluation could be used as a method of 
exposure to identify those teachers who would be let 
go in the event of cutbacks at the school. 

The possibility of having either more evaluators or hav- 
ing separate peer evaluations was discussed by some 
teachers. As one teacher pointed out, "I would have 
liked more feedback and perhaps from more than just 
one teacher and not necessarily just an administrator." 

A colleague suggested involving other teachers in the 
evaluation process. "Maybe if we could evaluate each 
other as teachers instead of having the administrator 
come in, because it would be more of a peer evaluation. 
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I think we could learn a lot from each other. I rarely get 
a chance to see somebody else teach, which I think 
would be helpful." This teacher went on to suggest a 
format similar to the effective teaching workshops 
where teachers provided feedback to each other. A 
third teacher added, "I'm sure it would be more open 
on both sides. It would be less threatening." 

Teacher Attitudes Toward Evaluation 

Teachers spoke apprehensively about the process and 
positively about the outcomes. Although they met to- 
gether as an initial group and had been given the 
district's booklet on evaluation procedures, including 
the evaluation form, some either did not read or did 
not remember more than the major steps of the process. 
For example, one teacher asked what happened to the 
evaluations after they were signed. Another was unable 
to say where the policy had come from and who had 
made the changes in the form since the previous evalua- 
tion. 

As noted earlier, a number expressed the apprehension 
and nervousness at being observed. Two commented 
that the only time the principal was in the classroom 
was either to evaluate the teacher or to find out what 
was happening with a particular student. Although 
some teachers were comfortable with the evaluator pop- 
ping into the classroom, others preferred to control 
their access to the classroom. Even the principal made a 
point of stating that he always knocks on the door and 
when the teacher looks up he asks to speak to that per- 
son. However, the architecture in the school includes 
windows in almost every classroom, so that anyone 
walking the halls can see what was going on. 

One or two teachers believed that teachers were 
evaluated so that administrators could find out how 
good they were. They were so apprehensive about the 
process that they prepared special lessons. Unlike their 
colleagues they were unwilling to use the process to try 
out a new procedure. They wanted to be at their best 
for the observation and were afraid of "bombing" in 
front of the evaluator. For these reasons, they 
wondered at the worth of the process. 

I think they know what you are like already, and they 
have told us that as a group when we were being 
evaluated, so my feeling on this procedure is that it puts 
everybody on edge. I feel administrators have to do this 
because they are required to do it, so it takes away from 
their administrative time and then teachers are put on 
edge too for the whole year. All year you are on edge, and 
personally I don't mind them stopping in, they can come 
in any time and they do that occasionally if they need 
something, so I don't think it's really necessary for them to 
come in and watch you for 80 minutes to find out how 
you are teaching because they have a sense of that already. 



The teacher who had identified specific objectives in 
writing instead of leaving it to the evaluator to decide 
what to observe explained why he had chosen to do so: 

It's stressful. I don't care how long you've been teaching. 
You're always worried that they will catch you on a down 
day. The kids are usually very good. I don't have trouble 
with the kids. But sometimes, let's face it, there are times 
when you are not as good as others. You worry about put- 
ting everything on the line just by having a casual kind of 
evaluation like that. 

In all three instances, what teachers believed the pro- 
cess to be about was more important to them than what 
administrators or the booklet said the process entailed. 

Another example of this juxtaposition of belief and ex- 
perience was evident when a teacher suggested that the 
present system was "geared to a lecture kind of presen- 
tation because the evaluator wants to see what you are 
doing in the classroom." He went on, however, to de- 
scribe one class where "I did no instruction" because 
his students were doing literary skits, which was per- 
fectly acceptable to the evaluator. 

When they reviewed the process, the majority of teach- 
ers agreed that being evaluated had sharpened their 
self-reflection. They had paid greater attention to all 
aspects of their professional life and found this to be of 
benefit. As one summarized: "Being accountable keeps 
you sharp, and I can see that if you weren't evaluated 
you might fall into a dull routine. I think that evalua- 
tion makes me focus on everything." 

Two teachers mentioned the breadth of the evaluation 
form and its inclusion of extracurricular activities. For 
one teacher, the fact that he was coaching before school 
and had games afterward meant that he had less ener- 
gy for teaching. An evaluator visiting him now would 
realize how busy he was, but if he chose to wait for his 
observation until he was less involved, he worried that 
the administrator might not realize how much time 
these activities entailed and how stressful extracur- 
ricular activities could be. Another teacher raised the 
issue of the relative weight given in the evaluation to 
these activities as opposed to classroom teaching. He 
was concerned that teachers who were heavily in- 
volved in coaching sports spent over 12 hours a day at 
the school and had neither time nor energy to prepare 
classes and mark assignments. 

The teacher under temporary contract had particular 
stresses. "Being a temporary contract teacher, you live 
and die by those evaluations. They are very critical for 
me getting the next job, so I take it very seriously." 

One teacher had been in an number of different high 
schools in the district and it was his observation that 
"no matter what they say about teacher quality, about a 
lot of poor teachers out there, when I see what goes on 
in a lot of classrooms, it's pretty impressive even 
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though those evaluations are only every five years. 
From someone who is trying to improve his teaching, 
there are people who are really trying hard and doing a 
heck of a good job and you just have to go next door to 
get some great ideas." 

Professional Development 

The most frequently mentioned professional activities 
were reading to keep up to date in one's subject field 
and attending specialist councils in one's own area. The 
professional development activities put on by the 
school were mentioned by only one teacher. One of the 
neophyte teachers had a number of strategies for his 
own instructional improvement. "I have a lesson plan, 
and if at the end of a lesson something didn't work I 
put it down, so whatever anybody says about lesson 
plans, they are important to me because next year it 
will be helpful." This teacher also mentioned learning 
from a colleague's board work. He used it as a marker 
for his own pacing and noted that although they shared 
exams and that saved time, it was his analysis of the 
test "to see what they have stressed" that really helped 
him in his planning. The other important source of 
professional support was through discussions with col- 
leagues. 

Teacher Talk 

At St. Lawrence High School, staff collegiality in terms 
of professional conversations varied with the subject 
area and with the personality of the teacher. Asked 
about whether teachers shared ideas, one teacher 
responded. 

Some do, some don't. Those few teachers who are on staff 
that are vibrant, who are constantly bringing in new sug- 
gestions, who are proposing new and innovative differen- 
ces and changes, those people are the movers and shakers, 
and when you have people like that who get together and 
form committees, that reinforcement moves others. 

This teacher did not belong to a department that met 
regularly and she explained the reasons why. "I wish 
that in our department we met more often. The percep- 
tion tends to be that you are talking about the same 
things anyway, but I think you need those meetings. 
You have to get people involved in those types of ses- 
sions to keep the morale and energy level high." Anoth- 
er teacher was in a similar situation. He thought that 
teachers who teach the same things help each other out 
in this school, but he didn't have a teaching colleague 
for most of his subjects. Where the courses did overlap, 
"we definitely share a lot there, we help each other out 
with different ideas." Both an assistant principal and 
the neophyte teacher described situations where much 
sharing and discussion took place. These did not seem 
to be common throughout the school. 



Discussion 

The teacher evaluation experiences described by the ad- 
ministration and teachers at St. Lawrence High School 
were similar in many aspects. Both teachers and admin- 
istrators agreed in general on the actions taken to fulfill 
the policy, but they had differing interpretations of 
these actions. These are best expressed as a series of 
conflicting interpretations that reflect the diversity of 
these experiences. 

Divergent expectations. Although the administrators 
stressed the importance of teacher growth and dis- 
cussed this at the initial meetings, teachers' previous ex- 
periences left them guarded and cautious. Those who 
viewed teacher evaluation as a rating of their perfor- 
mance felt somewhat betrayed that on one hand the 
principal said that he knew how good they were and in 
the next breath said that they were to be evaluated. In 
these circumstances, administrators who tried to en- 
courage these teachers to identify areas for improve- 
ment, weaknesses that could be worked on during the 
year, were frustrated by the trivial level of problems the 
teachers identified and hurt by the recognition that 
these teacher did not trust their evaluators. In these cir- 
cumstances, the canned presentations were a frustra- 
tion for both. 

Some teachers accepted the position of the principal 
that the process was for growth and used the year to do 
a self-evaluation. Others saw it as an exercise where 
there was the potential of being marked for export else- 
where. For those teachers the overt rationale of teacher 
improvement overlay other concerns about being 
"caught" or having "bombed out" and getting a poor 
evaluation. Only one teacher insisted that he didn't 
care whether they gave him excellent or satisfactory, he 
knew from the reactions of students in class how good 
a teacher he was, and that was all that mattered to him. 

Number of observations. The norm in the district for num- 
ber of classroom visits at the high school level was 
three, and at St. Lawrence these were spread out over 
the year. Again, there was a diversity of opinion on this 
question. The administrators felt that three was all they 
could manage and that from their other work they had 
fairly accurate information about what was happening 
in classrooms. Some teachers proposed that any formal 
visits were unnecessary because administrators knew 
already that they were good teachers. Others wished 
that there were more informal drop-ins not tied either 
to student behavior or teacher evaluation, so that the 
teacher and students would get used to having them in 
the room. The uncertainty surrounding this issue is evi- 
dent in the conversation with one teacher who, pleased 
and relieved that his formal visits had gone well, then 
wished there had been more of them. The teachers who 
sought more frequent evaluations or peer evaluations 
mentioned the pressure on the administration as one 
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reason for having others provide feedback from class- 
room observations. 

Outcomes. Again, the attitude of the teacher concerning 
the process influenced its outcome. Some teachers 
sought to make the process work to their advantage by 
trying to limit the evidence available to the evaluator. 
For these teachers, the final ratings were important in 
justifying them as teachers. Some teachers used the pro- 
cess to confirm their own ideas about themselves as 
teachers, and they were pleased at their ratings but 
aware that there were days when their rating did not 
match their daily work. They spoke about the ratings as 
generous, as if they were a gift rather than a reflection 
of actual practice. Some teachers sought specific 
pointers for improvement and evaluated the evaluators 
on their ability to bring these ideas forward. These 
teachers were unsatisfied when the comments about 
their work was generic and were very pleased when 
the person evaluating the class had a background in the 
area and was prepared to discuss specific content and 
instructional strategies. Their feelings are captured in 
the comment of one administrator who explained that 
having a background in an area meant that he under- 
stood the teacher's frustration at the inability of the stu- 
dents to grasp a particular concept because he had 
experienced it himself. Administrators sought to work 
within these differing objectives to bring about teacher 
growth. 

Isolation. For a number of reasons the teachers' stories 
reflected a sense of isolation that influenced the pro- 
cess. Many were specialists, and if their departmental 
members did not do much sharing of ideas, had few 
people with whom to discuss the specifics of their class- 
rooms. Others spoke warmly about their discussions 
with colleagues and the amount they learned from one 
another. This was highlighted when the evaluator was 
unable to talk about the lesson except in generic teach- 
ing frames such as questioning techniques. The school 
culture was focused on students, their behaviors, and 
their achievements. Teachers were part of that culture. 
When teacher evaluation focused teachers' behaviors 
and achievements, they were somewhat uncomfortable 
because they were unused to considering themselves as 
other than part of a larger purpose. Most used the pro- 
cess to review their contributions to the school. The 
plans to timetable classes that could be shared by two 
teachers was one initiative that might counteract the 
specialization of the curriculum, which also seemed to 
contribute to the isolation of teachers. 

Ulterior motives. The teachers interviewed ranged in 
their opinions of the worth of the evaluation process 
from useless and a waste of time, through helpful in 
general, but not in particular, to a positive experience. 
But even these opinions do not reflect the diversity of 
motives that were also present among teachers. Even 
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those teachers who had been teaching for many years 
talked about the loss of face involved in not putting on 
a good show for the administrator. They thought that 
their own good standing with the administrator, their 
director supervisor, might be jeopardized by such an 
event. Teachers were pleased that administrators spoke 
positively of them, but then felt that they had to demon- 
strate that competence in order to remain in good stand- 
ing. So despite the principal's assertion that teacher 
evaluation was an opportunity to have someone else 
help you improve your teaching, some teachers saw it 
as a carefully organized attempt to ensure that they 
were competent. The fragile nature of the process was 
reflected in their comments that their own evaluations 
were very fair but that the system could be easily 
abused. 

Final Comments 

The policy on teacher evaluation has been imple- 
mented in All Saints Catholic School District since 1985. 
The procedures are written in such a way that there are 
opportunities for individual principals to shape them 
to the demands of the school, and this has happened at 
the three schools in this case study. Although each 
school is unique in aspects of the process, teachers' 
recollections of evaluation went beyond their experi- 
ences in these schools and this school district. From a 
review of the cases, some themes emerge that reflect 
teacher evaluation in All Saints. 

1. The differences in the process of evaluation seemed 
to reflect the school culture as it related to the par- 
ticular grade level of the students. In the elementary 
school, with the focus on child learning and develop- 
ment and where socialization to working inde- 
pendently and cooperatively were also goals, the 
administration spent much of their time in class- 
rooms and hallways. Teachers were encouraged to 
use all the spaces of the school, so that teaching was 
visible and administrators and parents could always 
participate. In the junior high school, with an em- 
phasis on adolescence and increasing responsibility 
for learning, the principal and teachers talked fre- 
quently about students and their learning needs. 

The diversity in the onset of maturity meant that the 
monitoring function was shared with teachers, so 
that principals frequently popped into classrooms to 
keep contact with students and see how things were 
going. Regardless of their particular teaching sub- 
jects, teachers shared information about student be- 
havior on a regular basis. In the high school, the 
focus is on academic achievement, and student af- 
fairs tend to be mainly concerned with attendance 
and marks. Teachers as specialists focus on student 
learning that is integrated from year to year to en- 
hance students' success. Discussions with adminis- 
trators tend to be about particular students. 
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Information about life in classrooms more often 
comes through third parties because administrators 
spend less time in classes. 

2. Evident throughout the cases is the importance of 
the teacher's attitude toward administration. Where 
trust was high, teachers talked about the benefits of 
the experience and their ownership of it. The impor- 
tance of the quality of the relationship between ad- 
ministrator and teacher remains central to the 
evaluation process. Where a sense of trust and in- 
tegrity was present, teachers were more willing to 
risk displaying classroom processes that needed im- 
provement in order to obtain help; where these char- 
acterisitics were absent for one of the partners, a 
contrived evaluation process ensued that proved un- 
satisfactory to both parties. 

3. Where teachers viewed evaluation as the major 
stimulus for professional development, they tended 
to view it as potentially punitive and were unable to 
identify many initiatives they had undertaken to- 
ward their own professional development. Where 
professional development was a part of the school 
culture and teachers were encouraged and expected 
to share ideas and cooperate on curriculum, then 
teacher evaluation was just one more way to en- 
hance teaching. 

4. The amount of informal interaction between prin- 
cipal and teacher, especially in the classroom set- 
ting, was another theme that arose from the 
teachers' experiences. Where there was more interac- 
tion and more information about the expectations of 
the administration and where these were part of a 
school philosophy, there was less apprehension 
about being observed. In the elementary school 
where the administrators spent much of their time 
popping in and out of classes, offering advice and 
assistance, formal classroom visits seemed super- 
fluous unless they were to help the teacher work on 
a specific problem. In the junior high school, with its 
partial specialization and emphasis on student- 
teacher interaction, and where the principal and his 
assistants made a point of being in classrooms as 
part of their everyday work, the compressed in time 
but continuous observations seemed best to capture 
the hectic nature of classroom life. In the high school 
with its tradition of specializations reinforced 
through the department system and where the 
major focus of the administration was student af- 
fairs, teacher evaluation involved two or three obser- 
vations over the course of a year. Students, parents, 
and the everyday conversations of school life pro- 



vided sufficient information about classrooms. Ad- 
ministrators, unless they were specialists, were seen 
as less able to provide the kind of feedback neces- 
sary for teacher growth. 

5. The issue of the specific specialization of the 
evaluator became more important with increases in 
grade levels. Although elementary teachers also 
preferred working with evaluators who were able to 
coach and guide in specific subjects, this point was 
clearest at the high school level. In some ways it was 
its presence at the elementary level that helped 
transform evaluation into development. Emphasis 
on generic teaching skills seemed to place the focus 
on the teacher rather than on student learning, a con- 
cern for teachers across all grade levels. 

6. Central office administrators were only peripherally 
involved in evaluation; they sent out the initial lists 
and talked with the principal about who was to be 
evaluated, and they read the reports when they 
were sent in to central office. Yet they were also in- 
volved because the centralized nature of funding in 
the district meant that they controlled the purse 
strings for substitute teachers who were necessary if 
teachers were to have opportunities to visit col- 
leagues during the teaching day. The alternative 
was to have that class taken by the administration 
or another teacher, all of whom had already full 
schedules. 

7. The issue of the rating scale is one about which 
many teachers and administrators are skeptical. The 
difficulty of interrater reliability both within and 
among schools, and the inevitable negotiation of 
these criteria with teachers was a potential 
minefield for many. Teachers wondered about the 
impact of disagreeing too strongly with the adminis- 
trator, and administrators wondered about being 
too harsh in their assessments. 

8. The contrived nature of classroom observations in 
many instances meant that the everyday life of the 
classroom often remained hidden. For some it was 
the artificiality of the "dog-and-pony" show or the 
demonstration of a teaching style considered to be 
preferred by the evaluator. For others it was their 
own lack of comfort with having another person 
watch them teach. And for yet others it was in re- 
sponse to a need by the administrator for informa- 
tion necessary to complete the evalutation report. It 
introduced a formality that was absent from the 
principal's daily visits. 
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Chapter 11 

A Case Study of Bloomsville School Division 



The Bloomsville School Division, a mid-sized jurisdic- 
tion, is a combination of small suburban centers and 
numerous small farming communities. 

Teacher Evaluation Policy 

Inherent in the philosophy of the Bloomsville Teacher 
Evaluation Policy is the idea that through ongoing 
teacher evaluation processes teachers will be more effec- 
tive in their teaching practices and thereby provide ef- 
fective instruction to students. The policy also explicitly 
states that teacher evaluation will assist in the profes- 
sional growth of teachers. 

In reviewing the statement of purpose and the opera- 
tional guidelines of the policy, it is apparent that al- 
though teacher growth is implicit in the policy and ad- 
dressed through words such as "encouraging self 
improvement, developing inservice, providing assis- 
tance, and providing positive reinforcement," the real 
focus of the policy is on monitoring teacher perfor- 
mance (practice) for the purposes of accountability to 
the board's legal responsibilities with regard to contrac- 
tual matters, fair personnel decision making and mat- 
ters of teacher certification. In addition, the policy at- 
tempts to make explicit the responsibilities and 
expectations of effective teachers. In this way the policy 
serves as a guideline for the evaluation process and 
provides consistency in the writing of evaluation 
reports. 

The following is a summary of the teacher performance 
criteria: 

1. Preparation for Teaching 

2. Presentation of Learning Activities 

3. Learning Process 

4. Classroom Management 

5. Communication and Interpersonal Skills 

6. Characteristics 

The evaluation policy explicitly outlines the roles and 
responsibilities of principals, assistant principals, and 
assistant superintendents. Principals are the primary 
evaluators and are expected to be educational leaders 
in their schools. They are responsible for evaluating the 
instructional programs and process in order to achieve 
10 goals. The majority (6) of these goals relate to legal 
responsibilities of the Board with regard to contractual 
matters or teacher certification, identifying, monitoring, 
and assisting teachers whose effectiveness is in ques- 
tion, and assisting and monitoring teachers new to the 
system or who are beginning their careers. Two goals 




relate to teacher growth issues through evaluating the 
strengths and weaknesses in teaching technique or 
classroom management, and the identification of 
specific interests and competencies among staff mem- 
bers. Two more goals deal with improvement and con- 
tinuation of high standards of performance and quality 
instruction. 

Although the Assistant Superintendent's role in the for- 
mal evaluation has as one component assisting teachers 
with self-improvement activities, the majority of this 
person's responsibility is related to the legal responsibil- 
ities of ensuring that Alberta Education curriculum and 
related program requirements are being met, along 
with the expectations of the school division. As well, 
the assistant superintendent's role is to assist the super- 
intendent in decisions regarding tenure, termination, 
and suspensions. 

Another key responsibility of central administrators is 
to identify and deal with potential staff problems as 
soon as possible. Hence, in interpreting the underlying 
philosophy of the policy, which is to "ensure the 
provision of effective instruction of students," and in 
view of the expressed roles and responsibilities of the 
central administration, the policy intent that becomes 
most apparent is that through teacher evaluation the 
Board will be able to identify and eliminate incom- 
petent or unprofessional teachers from the classroom. 
As written, the focus of the policy is more on discharg- 
ing the legal responsibilities of the Board than on teach- 
er growth. 

Perceived Purpose: Area Superintendents 

In general, the area superintendents felt that their 
evaluation policy was well defined with clear proce- 
dures for implementing the policy and explicit expecta- 
tions, that is, performance criteria, for teachers. They 
felt that the official intent of the policy was to monitor 
the quality of classroom instruction, the implementa- 
tion of the prescribed curriculum, and board goals and 
objectives; and second, to have greater accountability to 
Alberta Education, the board, and parents. The aims of 
teacher growth were viewed as being contingent upon 
the time, skills, and perceptions of the local level 
evaluator, usually the principal. 

In discussing teacher growth and how it is reflected in 
the board policy one area superintendent commented, 

I think a lot of the flowery language in which the policy is 
couched tells me very little about how teachers grow and 
how they change their behaviors, how they look at data 
and begin to wonder about their operation. These kinds of 
issues I don't think are met in this evaluation policy. 
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The perceived intent of the Bloomsville teacher evalua- 
tion policy can be best summarized by the following 
statement by a superintendent: 

Our policy tries to be all things to all people. It's a political 
instrument, a bureaucratic instrument, and a sorting in- 
strument. 

Implementation 

The central concern shared by the area superintendents 
was that because principals were now responsible for 
conducting teacher evaluations in their schools, they 
should be adequately trained as evaluators and feel 
comfortable conducting teacher evaluations. Area su- 
perintendents were of the opinion that some principals 
viewed their responsibility as "having to do the dirty 
work which was originally done by the central office/' 
while other principals viewed it as "a time-consuming 
formality/' and this was reflected in the quality of the 
evaluation reports. 

Training evaluators. Central administration has spent the 
last four to five years training principals to become 
competent evaluators and to feel comfortable spending 
more time in the classroom. Their goals are to en- 
courage principals to become instructional leaders as 
well as good organizers and managers. They have at- 
tempted to do this through their own involvement in 
the evaluation of principals. The procedure that they 
use is based on the Reflective Practice model in which 
the area superintendents coach principals to engage in 
conversations about their work and to reflect on and 
improve their own practice. They also try to demon- 
strate what a meaningful evaluation report looks like 
through writing up their evaluation of the principal. 

Writing evaluation reports. Too often central adminis- 
trators have found teacher evaluation reports to be su- 
perficial, not completed on time, and filled with generic 
computer generated statements. In reaction to these 
poor quality reports the superintendents have returned 
unacceptable reports with a memo regarding the weak- 
ness in the report. In some cases they worked directly 
with particular principals to assist them in "observing 
teachers, developing a plan of action for teachers experi- 
encing difficulty, and in report writing." 

In order for the evaluation reports to be of use in per- 
sonnel decision making or in matters related to contrac- 
tual or certification matters, the reports needed to be 
detailed with specific instances of what the evaluator 
saw happening. Because the report involves profes- 
sional judgment, central office wanted principals to sub- 
stantiate in some detail how they came to a particular 
decision or observation. Central office developed three 
forms to help administrators gather evaluation data 
and structure their final reports. The first form com- 
prises essentially six pages of check lists and is entitled 
Instructional Supervision : Classroom Responsibilities. In the 



document classroom responsibilities are divided into 
six categories, and under each category are anywhere 
from six to 20 points (indicators) to check off to deter- 
mine how well the teacher is fulfilling that particular 
dimension of instructional supervision. These catego- 
ries include: preparation and planning (e.g., follows 
curriculum, follows timetable, unit and lesson plans, 
reference material); classroom management (e.g., atmos- 
phere, physical environment, use of time, routines, 
clear expectations); teaching process (skills and 
strategies), the learning process and evaluation (e.g., in- 
volves students in learning, keeps students on task, op- 
portunity for students to make choices, keeps file of 
student's work, complete records of student progress); 
personal qualities (e.g., attitude, appearance, respect, re- 
sponsibility); other strengths and attributes (par- 
ticipates in inservice training, teacher organizations 
and committees, promotes school activities and morale, 
concern and interest for general welfare of the school). 

The second data collection form is designed to be used 
by the evaluator during preconference sessions with 
teachers. The form is to be completed by the teacher 
prior to the evaluation and is designed to assist the 
teacher in preparing for the evaluation and to provide 
the necessary background information for the evaluator 
to make sense of the lesson he or she will be observing. 
The one-page form asks the teacher to respond to seven 
questions. They include information regarding where 
(unit, lesson, page number, and text) the teacher is in 
the course; the teaching activities that will be observed 
in the lesson; what they expect the students to get out 
of the lesson; methods to be used to deliver the lesson; 
particular teaching behaviors they want monitored; 
how they are going to know if the students have 
learned; and special characteristics of students that 
ought to be noted. 

The final form is the actual teacher evaluation report. It 
is a standard form to be used for teachers seeking con- 
tinuing contracts or permanent certification, and for 
teachers on a temporary or part-time contract. The one- 
page form asks the evaluator to comment on six dimen- 
sions of the teacher's performance. They include 
preparation for teaching, classroom management, teach- 
ing process, learning process, and personal qualities. 
There is a section for the evaluator to make general 
comments and recommendations, and five lines for the 
teacher to comment on the report. 

Through better written and more meaningful evalua- 
tion reports central office hopes that teacher evaluation 
will not be perceived as "something to be feared," or 
"something that is done to teachers." Rather it will be 
viewed as "something that belongs to teachers, that 
helps them to grow professionally and must, therefore, 
be explained and justified by the evaluator." 



Implementation at the School Level: 

Navan Elementary-Junior High School 

Context 

Well-established in a rural community, Navan elemen- 
tary-junior high school remains open because of its 
symbolic and historical significance. The current admin- 
istration comprises two new administrators, a woman 
principal in her second year of administration, and a 
young man in his first year as vice-principal. 

School Climate: Researchers' Perspective 

The school atmosphere apparent to a newcomer is one 
of happiness and cooperation. The researchers were 
greeted by children as they entered the school. The chil- 
dren were busy doing "work jobs'" in various places in 
the school. They responded happily to greetings, as did 
the secretary. The principal greeted the researchers and 
welcomed them to do whatever they were there to do. 
Teachers were meeting and greeting each other in the 
staff room and the talk centered around a number of 
curriculum matters. 

The friendly, caring atmosphere in the school was ac- 
centuated when a tearful small boy came to the 
secretary's desk with a problem to be solved. He said, 

"I can't take the newt on the bus you know, and I am al- 
lowed to baby-sit it over the holiday." The secretary 
reassured him that there would be a solution before the 
day ended and she began the process by calling to get 
someone to drive the youngster and the newt home for 
the holiday. 

Administrative Philosophy 

At Navan School the major obstacle for administration 
in conducting teacher evaluations is that there is little 
opportunity for innovative approaches to evaluation 
(such as peer coaching) because of timetabling con- 
straints, work load, and the reality that there is seldom 
more than one subject area expert. Because of these 
obstacles the principal and vice-principal are respon- 
sible for conducting the evaluations. 

The administration believe that the teachers would be 
interested in alternative approaches to teacher evalua- 
tion and are concerned that many teachers on staff 
view the evaluation process as distinct from teacher 
professional development. They attribute this in part to 
the school division policy of designating two after- 
noons each month for professional development ac- 
tivities. Some of these activities are school-based while 
others take place at central office and are usually re- 
lated to a particular division theme (e.g., program con- 
tinuity). TTiese afternoons also provide the opportunity 
for subject area teachers located at the various rural 
schools in the division to meet and exchange ideas. 







One of the central goals of the administration is to cre- 
ate a "sharing, cooperative work environment," and 
this goal is reflected in the practice of teacher evalua- 
tion. The administration views the purpose of teacher 
evaluation as a means to "indicate to teachers their 
progress and to reward or recognize their achieve- 
ments, to keep them accountable for their actions, and 
to help them to grow professionally." 

The administration views summative and formative 
evaluation as being part of a single process. Therefore, 
they encourage an open-door policy in the school 
where teachers feel comfortable having administration 
drop into their classrooms, so that the administrators 
have the opportunity to get to know the teachers, the 
students, and what is going on in the classrooms. 
"Dropping in is a priority with us," commented the As- 
sistant Principal. "We want to make sure that we know 
our colleagues before we do a formal evaluation. We 
want to be sure they are comfortable with us being in 
their classrooms." 

In conducting both formal and informal evaluations the 
administration identify three interrelated areas of im- 
portance. First and foremost they expect teachers to be 
role models for the children and for the community. 
They are sensitive to how teachers interact with their 
colleagues, students, and parents (rapport and per- 
sonality); what they say about their private life, work, 
colleagues, and students (attitude); and their contrib- 
ution to the school. 

Evaluation Process 

The evaluation process at Navan involves both formal 
and informal evaluation techniques. 

Informal Evaluation 

The informal evaluation process is ongoing. The prin- 
cipal and vice-principal collect data through general ob- 
servation of teachers in various situations throughout 
the year; through dropping into classes; through what 
students, parents, and other teachers say about par- 
ticular teachers; and through conversations with teach- 
ers. One veteran teacher commented, 

she [principal] comes in unannounced, usually for five 
minutes at a time — but that's the way I prefer it ... I am 
curious to know how I am perceived by her and if I'm in 
line with her expectations. 

Another teacher who supported frequent unannounced 
visits from administration stated. 

If a teacher can't or shouldn't be in a classroom, they 
shouldn't be there! I don't think that avoiding evaluation 
just to protect them is the way to go. 

A physical education teacher in her second year of 
teaching also supported administrators dropping into 
her class. She explained. 
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In a way you'd like to know when they [evaluators] are 
coming, but for me the best thing would be to come in un- 
announced. Because then they're going to see what's really 
going on in a normal day instead of when I'm more "up 
there." Most of us don't teach "way up there" every day! 

The principal keeps working notes of her observations 
so that she can acknowledge teachers' accomplish- 
ments either formally (in writing) or informally 
(through conversation), discuss potential problems, or 
make suggestions for improvement. The informal 
evaluation helps the administration to get to know the 
teachers and to identify strengths and potential 
problems before conducting the formal evaluation. 

A physical education teacher reflecting on his experi- 
ences with informal evaluations made the following 
comment: 

It's the little things. You know, the odd note in your mail- 
box saying "Thanks for putting in all the time," that builds 
respect for your administrator, and if you respect her, 
then you listen to her. 

Collegiality. A teacher who had been at the school for 
many years views informal evaluation as the feedback 
she receives from her colleagues: 

In the years I've been here much of our evaluation has 
been of an informal nature. There's frequently open dis- 
cussion with the principal or another teacher about "Such 
and such happened, what could I have done? What 
should I have done? and why did that sort of thing hap- 
pen?" I don't think we even perceive that kind of discus- 
sion as being evaluation, but we're receiving valuable 
feedback at the same time ... We come away from that 
type of conversation with a new point of view and often 
strategies to try, which is the whole point of evaluation. 
But it's not formal. Nothing is actually written down. 

She also felt that informal evaluation occurs in giving 
advice and discussing her work with beginning teach- 
ers: 

I give advice and I'll receive advice from administration, 
from kids, and from the people with whom I work. A 
number of new teachers come every year — they are young 
and new to the school and they are interested in "What 
should I do? How does this happen? What could I do?" So 
I provide advice and they give back to me things that 
worked for them. So it makes me think and talk about 
what I do. 

Although teachers in this school reported that there 
were few opportunities for teachers to observe their 
peers, they did appreciate the few incidents that oc- 
curred. A first-year teacher mentioned that another 
teacher had commented favorably on what she had 
seen in his class. This note from a colleague encouraged 
him to continue in his efforts to work with this par- 
ticular methodology. 



On several occasions, teachers in this school talked 
about the desirability of teachers observing each other. 
One teacher stated that she would like to have other 
teachers see her teach, even if only for 10 minutes at a 
time, and have them give her feedback. On several 
other occasions, teachers spoke of peer evaluation pro- 
grams being used in nearby schools and wished that a 
similar system could be implemented in their school. 
These remarks were not made out of dissatisfaction 
with the evaluation work conducted by their present 
administration, but out of a strong desire to work col- 
legially with their peers. 

Self-evaluation . A number of experienced teachers 
engaged in ongoing informal evaluations of their own 
teaching. The most frequently cited method of this 
form of evaluation was to review students' achieve- 
ment on quizzes and tests. One health science teacher 
commented: 

The ultimate evaluation comes down to the exam. That 
tells me if I'm doing a good job. If the class average is low 
then I realize they're missing the points, so I turn around 
and reteach it. 

He went on to explain how he reacted to the class 
average of 53% on the last exam: 

If I see a mistake I take responsibility for it. I say to the 
kids "Fifty percent has got to be yours because you are 
studying this, and fifty percent maybe I can teach this in a 
different way." ... I was disappointed in myself for not 
realizing they weren't catching on sooner. It tells me 
"Hey, you better do more assignments, you better do 
more homework check, you'd better ask more questions 
in class." 

Another senior teacher commented on how he 
evaluated his teaching: 

In my opinion, if the teacher is doing a good job the kids 
want to be there, they enjoy being in the classroom, and 
they are challenged. You can have perfectly written lesson 
plans, but what am I actually delivering? When I teach my 
classes I want to hear "What are we doing today? We're 
doing this — all right!" I want to hear those kinds of feel- 
ings right from the lowest kid all the way up. That's the 
way I look at it. 

Teachers also use less formal methods of self evalua- 
tion. A primary division teacher allows student perfor- 
mance, which she assesses informally, to guide her 
teaching. 

It is more how each individual lesson goes like yesterday I 
felt that one of my lessons didn't, you know, the outcome 
wasn't what I wanted. So I actually did the lesson today 
and thought I did a better job. 

She went on to say that if the students are not progress- 
ing as quickly as she thinks they should, she changes 
her teaching. In her words, "it's a lot of daily changes." 
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Ubiquity of teacher evaluation . A teacher with seven years 
of teaching experience felt that formal evaluations were 
really nothing more than the formalization of the 
evaluator's ongoing informal observations and impres- 
sions. He commented. 

It's [teacher evaluation] a little bit phoney. I mean, there's 
a lot of evaluations of teachers, but it's not formal. I don't 
know how you formalize it, but principals get evaluations 
on teachers all of the time. If they get phone calls from 
parents they know the teacher is in trouble. They hear 
about what's going on in the classroom and if there are 
problems — so they know. In many cases they don't have 
to come into the classroom. It's [formal evaluation] 
phoney because they might say, "Well what class would 
you like me to sit in on?" So you devise a special class and 
usually the kids are a little bit different when someone is 
in there. 

Formal Evaluation 

Generally, formal evaluations are conducted in re- 
sponse to a list of names generated by division office 
identifying those teachers on staff who are due for 
evaluation. The list includes three categories of teach- 
ers: those seeking permanent certification, those with 
continuing contracts (formally evaluated every three 
years), and those on a temporary, part-time, or proba- 
tionary contract. 

Preconference. At Navan the formal evaluation process 
involves two classroom observations in which data are 
collected for a final written report. There is no precon- 
ference; however, the formal classroom visits are prear- 
ranged with the teacher. A number of teachers com- 
mented on how they felt about not having an 
opportunity to preconference with their evaluator. 

At the first of the year we were given our little informa- 
tion binders and in it is the principal's philosophy. So I 
know in the evaluation what she's going to be looking for. 

Another teacher commented, 

I didn't know what to expect from this principal in terms 
of what she was going to focus on in the evaluation. 
During our postconference I realized that what I was 
focusing on was way out in left field from what she was 
focusing on. 

A teacher with 10 years teaching experience did not feel 
preconferencing was necessary. He explained, 

I think every teacher has read in a book what you should 
be doing in a classroom, so you have an idea of what the 
evaluator is looking for. You know — the introduction, 
how were the kids? Were they paying attention? Whether 
you wrap up the class, all that sort of stuff. You are aware 
that there is a certain supposedly "good structure" for a 
class and I think most teachers try to adapt their class to fit 
that structure. 

A second-year teacher did not see a need for precon- 
ferencing because she felt she had sufficient input into 




what was to be evaluated and in what went into the 
final report: 

She talks the evaluation over with me before it is written 
up. I have a great deal of input both in what I prepare for 
observation and what is written in the final report. I don't 
need a preconference. It's not necessary. The choice of sub- 
ject is mine. 

A teacher in his second year of teaching viewed his ex- 
perience with preconferencing in the following way: 

To me the preconference was the administrator putting to 
me to self-evaluate myself, and to identify my own weak- 
ness. This was hard to do if you have nothing to base it 
on. Luckily I had an excellent administrator in my student 
teaching who was into evaluation. Together we watched 
Madeline Hunter video tapes over and over again. 

Improving practice: Postconference. The formal evaluation 
usually involves the principal or vice-principal sitting 
somewhere (usually at the back) in the classroom and 
recording everything they see going on. Based on these 
observations they then develop questions to be used in 
the postconference that will help the teacher being 
evaluated to reflect on what took place during the ob- 
servation period. The evaluators write up a preliminary 
report that is discussed with the teacher in the postcon- 
ference and is then sent to central office. A teacher on a 
first-year contract discusses his experience of being 
evaluated: 

I have had two formal evaluations this year. After I get a 
copy of the principal's findings we meet to go over the 
details. She made a number of suggestions, but pointing 
out that I can either adopt them or not. It was a very posi- 
tive experience. It was very relaxed. She knows us well be- 
fore she comes in formally. When she comes in I know her 
and she knows me. She is no stranger.... I don't care much 
about a preconference. The postconference is everything. I 
want to know what's up with my teaching. I want sugges- 
tions. 

A second-year teacher explained that she looked for- 
ward to her evaluations because of the suggestions she 
receives and the opportunity to try them out to see if 
they fit her teaching style. 

I look forward to evaluation. The administrators have 
more experience than I have so they have suggestions to 
offer. They may see things that I don't. I have tried dif- 
ferent things in my classroom that they suggested. 

Another teacher commented on his experience with 
being evaluated: 

Based on my experience evaluation is to find your weak 
points and to improve on them, and I liked that. Some- 
times you don't know what your weak points are. Once 
you are aware of them then you can improve. 

The vice-principal comments on his experience of being 
evaluated by the superintendent and the school prin- 
cipal. 
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I like evaluation because it makes me feel competent. I am 
part of the admin, team and we set our goals together. I 
felt no pressure being evaluated in a new position. The 
principal shared her own evaluation, which was done by 
the superintendent, with me. Evaluation has not changed 
my work life but it clarified the goals I am still working on. 

However, he felt that his evaluation would be more 
meaningful if he received more feedback on how he 
was perceived by the teachers and the community. He 
explained: 

Although I teach I was only evaluated as an adminis- 
trator. It is assumed that I am a master teacher. Maybe 
that is a weakness of the system. The principal has seen 
me teach, but not in an evaluative sense. No teachers or 
parents had input into my evaluation, and I'd like that. It 
seems like I have been left to establish myself. The evalua- 
tion system in our division is hierarchical and I'd like to 
see it flattened a bit more. 

A number of teachers talked specifically about how the 
evaluation process helped them to improve their teach- 
ing in the classroom. A teacher with five years of experi- 
ence commented: 

She'd [principal] ask me questions to help me to think 
about what I was doing and why. She'd then point out 
some other things that I hadn't thought about. She'd kind 
of give me ideas to work on here, then she'd follow up by 
asking me "have you been doing this or that?" I could 
have lied if I wanted and just said "yes," but again, this is 
a small staff and I respect her, so yeah. I'd try what she 
suggested ... She was trying to get me to be more rounded. 
She'd suggest using more varied ways of getting the mes- 
sage across. "Don't settle for just lecture and expect kids to 
know it. Bring in something, use media, use whatever," 
she'd say. 

A teacher on a first-year contract commented that 

I learned from her [principal] that I leave some children 
out when I am asking them questions. Since then I spread 
the questions around. This is really important to me. I 
don't like to leave kids out. 

Positive reinforcement. A number of teachers viewed the 
evaluation process as a way to determine if they were 
meeting the principal's expectations, to identify areas 
of their teaching that needed improvement, and as posi- 
tive reinforcement for what they were doing in the 
classroom. A teacher new to the school explained: 

Based on my experience, formal evaluation gave me posi- 
tive reinforcement because I wasn't sure if I was doing the 
right thing or if I was on the right track. I was just going 
about in my own little world and doing my thing and 
there was no reinforcement of what I was doing. 

Another teacher commented on his evaluation experi- 
ence. 

Oh, yeah, it was a great vote of confidence. You know, 
"You're going in the right direction. Keep it up." That's 
important. 



Validity of Evaluation Process 

Rapport with Evaluator. Not all teachers saw the evalua- 
tion process as a valid assessment of their teaching. 

One of the key factors in determining the validity of an 
evaluation report and whether it would have an impact 
on a teacher's teaching practice related to his or her rela- 
tionship with the evaluator. A teacher with 14 years of 
teaching experience commented on her past evaluation 
experience: 

Evaluations can be positive or negative in terms of assess- 
ing if you are doing a good job and if you are keeping on 
track. If you don't get along with the person evaluating 
you, and you get the feeling that they don't like you 
either, then all of a sudden you get this evaluation report 
with all of these negative things about you — it's unfair.... I 
sat down with this person because I wanted to know why 
I was being evaluated this way. It was completely nega- 
tive. She told me to go back and take a few courses. I 
changed schools because I just couldn't get along with her. 
I didn't think her assessment was valid — It just didn't ring 
true. 

Another teacher commented. 

If you have good rapport with your leader then you are 
going to look at the evaluation report as constructive criti- 
cism, or ways to help you. But if you don't get along with 
the person then you'll see it as a destructive thing. 

A teacher on a temporary contract commented that the 
principal 

avoids relationship problems that may arise from evalua- 
tion by knowing us before she does a formal evaluation. 

In discussing the importance of rapport between the 
teacher and evaluator a second year teacher stated: 

I have a great deal of input into my evaluation, and I 
would not stay in the school if I had poor rapport with the 
principal. Having a voice is really important to me. 

Good teaching: Consensus. Many teachers discussed the 
significance of the need for agreement between what 
the evaluator perceives to constitute good teaching and 
what the teacher being evaluated perceives to be good 
teaching. Consequently, specific recommendations for 
improvement are more likely to be positively received 
by the teachers when they see their values regarding 
teaching reflected or confirmed in the evaluation. A 
second-year teacher commented. 

My evaluation touched on my perception of good teach- 
ing. She [principal] and I think that the same things are im- 
portant about teaching. Being evaluated on criteria other 
than what I think is important would not be a good experi- 
ence. 

When teaching in a relatively isolated rural school with 
a small staff, it is essential for a positive working rela- 
tionship that teachers and administrators are on the 
same wavelength. 
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We work out here in the middle of somebody's old pas- 
ture and it's essential that we all get along. There is no 
other way it can be; otherwise it's not good for us, and it's 
not good for the kids. Many of these people I've worked 
with for a long time so a lot of what we agree upon is 
done among us without any need [intervention] from the 
outside. We pretty much have the same view of kids and 
what we wish to accomplish. The same idea of what dis- 
cipline should be about, what toeing the line should be, 
and what we are going to accept in terms of homework, 
neatness, and so on. Much of this is decided informally 
among teachers and is shared by administration. 

Another teacher who has been at the school for two 
years commented. 

We are a small staff and we all get along together. There is 
a lot of camaraderie here. We share our evaluations with 
each other. The evaluations appear to touch on our percep- 
tions of good teaching and that's important because it af- 
fects parents and kids. 

The comment by a teacher new to the school elaborates 
on the significance of this camaraderie and its impact 
on creating a positive evaluation environment: 

Teacher morale has an impact on kids. Kids can feel it 
when people are unhappy; therefore, staff self-esteem is 
very important. I think that it affects parents in that their 
kids are happy coming to school here. A positive evalua- 
tion environment affects everyone who has anything to do 
with the school. 

However, not all teachers in the school are comfortable 
with their current knowledge of what the principal con- 
siders to be good teaching. A new teacher comments: 

We don't know the criteria for "good performance" for a 
permanent contract. Sometimes I guess about what [the 
principal] wants and I could be guessing incorrectly. 

Subject area expertise . For evaluation reports to be mean- 
ingful and valid numerous teachers talked about the 
need to have more than one person assess their perfor- 
mance, and in some cases to have a subject area 
specialist do the evaluation. Implicit in their discussion 
was their belief that teacher evaluation was primarily 
for professional accountability. However, professional 
accountability for an experienced teacher related more 
to pedagogical concerns, so requiring subject area ex- 
pertise and professional accountability for beginning 
teachers related more to classroom management con- 
cerns. The following comments reflect their experiences 
and sentiments. An experienced elementary teacher ex- 
plains: 

When you have only one person evaluating you, you have 
only one opinion of how you are teaching. If that person 
doesn't like your style you are going to get a negative 
report. 

A science teacher with 10 years of experience at the 
junior high level comments: 
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I find that the further away people who evaluate you are 
from students and the classroom experience, the more in- 
terested they are in their own ideology, or what they 
learned doing their master's degree. Like, they've ap- 
proached education in a certain way and if you don't meet 
that particular slant on things, then you're lacking. That's 
always sort of insulted me. 

For teacher evaluations to be truly effective a language 
arts teacher explains why evaluators ought to have 
some subject area expertise: 

The evaluator ought to be a master teacher to be truly ef- 
fective. You're going to take with a very large grain of salt 
advice given by someone who's not in your field. A per- 
son who has chosen to remain a teacher in a particular 
subject area and has maintained interest in their field 
through professional development is pretty know- 
ledgeable about what they're doing. In which case, they're 
unlikely to accept blanket advice from someone that 
wouldn't know the language arts curriculum if it hit them. 

Another teacher supported this perspective in her com- 
ment: 

The evaluation that is intended to bring about change in 
the way a subject area teacher presents a subject, I would 
like to see presented by somebody who is in the field and 
who has that knowledge. 

She felt that there was a place for evaluators without 
subject area expertise, but only for evaluations related 
to classroom management, climate, and relationships 
among colleagues and with students. 

When I taught elementary I was evaluated by a man who 
was high school trained in phys.ed., which is probably 
about as far away as you can get. But he never pretended 
to know about elementary school and what I should be 
doing in that regard. He was always very interested and 
asked a lot of "why?" questions which helped me to think 
about what I was doing. 

Finally, a teacher who had been teaching physical edu- 
cation for the past eight years and is now teaching 
junior high science comments on why he would like his 
evaluator to be familiar with the school context rather 
than being a subject area expert. He explains: 

I want my principal to evaluate me or someone who 
knows the situation. If I want to move on in science to be, 
say, a biology teacher at a high school, then I'd actually 
want to have a science person do an evaluation of what 
I'm doing and where I could go. But if I'm just happy here 
and want to improve my teaching situation here, then I 
want to know that the evaluator is familiar with my situa- 
tion... For example, I taught phys. ed for eight years and 
then suddenly I'm teaching science. No, I don't want a 
science person to come in and see how I'm doing. 

Evaluations as one-shot deals. The majority of teachers in- 
terviewed felt that teacher evaluations are more mean- 
ingful and have more impact on what they did in the 
classroom when they are more frequent and take into 
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consideration their total teaching assignment as well as 
their extracurricular involvement. A teacher comments 
on the kind of evaluations that involves the evaluator 
sitting at the back of the room for one or two classes in 
the year, and then bases the whole evaluation report on 
those brief visits. 

Evaluations have to be in-depth enough or frequent 
enough to have an effect on teaching. Evaluations tend to 
be tune-ups. They come in to have a quick look to see if 
everything is working fine. If its not broken you don't fix 
it, thank you very much, see you later! 

Another teacher comments on the reality that her 
evaluation reports have not been in-depth or frequent 
enough to have much impact on her teaching. "Not 
only should evaluations be more frequent," exclaims 
one teacher, "but they should also be more stringent." 
He explains: 

I would like to see more involvement from central office 
people, particularly in dealing with problem teachers and 
new teachers. They [central office administration] have to 
be with it and have to understand what's going on. And 
you can't do that by coming in once. 

Reflecting on his own evaluation experience he com- 
mented. 

Nobody has gone through my books — all they want is to 
see your one lesson plan, not what you've been doing for 
the past four months. I would like to see evaluations done 
weekly where the principal says, "Okay, let me see what 
you've done this week" and then just skim through your 
lesson plans. Then the principal will understand what you 
are doing and if an administrator comes in from central of- 
fice they can also check them [planning books]. 

What mitigates the shortcomings of the one-shot visit 
in this school is the fact that the principal is a frequent 
visitor to the classes. She pops in for short visits and 
leaves teachers notes on what she sees. These notes are 
invariably of a positive nature. Thus when she does 
engage in formal evaluation, she has seen the class in a 
variety of states. Several teachers spoke of the impact of 
her assessments on their teaching. These changes ap- 
pear to be the result of continued assessment and super- 
vision. One teacher states: 

The evaluation program this year is a continuation of last 
year's. Objectives for improvement that were set [as a 
result of last year's evaluation] included the preparation 
of more detailed plans. 

This created more work for me, but it has helped me, I feel 
more prepared ... I am more confident, more organized. It 
helps students too. 

This teacher indicated that during the fall term the prin- 
cipal followed up on the objectives set as a result of last 
year's assessment and found considerable improve- 
ment. 



Other reports from teachers indicate that the distinc- 
tions between supervision and assessment are blurred. 
A teacher at the beginning of her career mentioned that 
when the principal dropped in for a "pop in" visit, she 
noted that some students were not fully engaged while 
the teacher was talking to the students. The principal 
made suggestions that the teacher adopted with posi- 
tive results. 

While teachers talk about the need for more in-depth 
evaluation procedures that include frequent unan- 
nounced visits, this process appears to be targeted at 
weeding out the weaker teachers. A teacher in his fifth 
year of teaching comments: 

For me the purpose of evaluation if to find out the weaker 
teachers, and that's where I have a little bit of a pet peeve. 
It's because I feel that too many people are in the profes- 
sion who shouldn't be in it, and it shows, because when a 
weak teacher comes, it makes my job harder. 

He goes onto explain that his job is made harder be- 
cause when his students come from a class conducted 
by a weaker teacher he must then spend the first 10 
minutes of his class "being the disciplinarian" getting 
his students focused and on task: 

You know, I find when you're covering for a weak person 
the kids know it right away. That makes my job tougher, I 
guess, and that bothers me. When these people get in. 

And that's kind of what I see is lacking in teacher evalua- 
tion. More people are getting through the cracks. 

Some of the teachers interviewed resented the amount 
of administrative time that had to be devoted to 
evaluating new and problem teachers, which left little 
time for administrators to work with the experienced 
teachers on their professional growth. The adminis- 
trators acknowledge this problem, but attribute it to the 
division teacher evaluation ethos, which focuses on 
working with beginning teachers to nip problems in 
the bud. 

Impact on teaching. The most frequent response to the 
question of how teacher evaluation influences or affects 
teaching in the classroom, is that it gives teachers the 
opportunity to "have a look at what [they] do from 
somebody else's point of view." A teacher explains, 

I like the chance to look around and see what they're 
seeing, and all of a sudden I'm looking at things I do and 
the things I say... I'm made aware again of the things that 
a teacher should always keep in mind, but doesn't. 

Another teacher adds. 

I'm far more likely to take a look at myself if I know some- 
one else is going to come in ... I guess when you entertain 
and you invite people to your home, you make sure every- 
thing is beautifully cleaned up and so you do the same 
thing when an evaluator is coming. You look at your 
whole day and your whole teaching style and your room 
and everything that you do. And I think that's very valu- 
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able because it's difficult to do it to yourself. It's pretty 
easy just to let yourself slide sometimes. 

What appears to be most critical to teachers who are in- 
terested in professional growth is that evaluations in- 
clude some kind of followup. "It's fine to evaluate 
teachers not having problems/ 7 exclaims one veteran 
teacher, 

but the evaluation process really falls short of helping 
teachers to deal with their problems. It remains more of a 
criticism. The evaluator may recommend what the teacher 
should work on, but if they don't give them the means or 
ways of improving, or if they don't actually get in there 
and help them, then there likely will be little real change 
in the classroom. 

Teachers often talked about the relationship between 
teacher evaluation and its confirmation of their status 
as professionals. A first-year teacher explains: 

The evaluation process makes you look at yourself more 
as a professional. The public doesn't think we are real 
professionals, but having an evaluation like you do in 
business raises our rank. Getting a good evaluation makes 
you feel good about yourself. It makes you feel more 
professional. 

Another teacher comments: 

It is certainly nice to have files that say that you are a 
professional. Files that say you are doing a good job im- 
pacts the way I feel about myself. It certainly has an im- 
pact on career decisions. 

Conclusions 

Evaluation Ethos 

The apparent metaphor that guides the evaluation prac- 
tices of the division of Bloomsville is "teaching as tech- 
nical expertise" (Wise et al., 1985). This is evident in the 
language of the teacher evaluation policy, which 
focuses on discharging the legal responsibilities of the 
board through ongoing teacher evaluation based on 74 
indicators of effective teaching. Instructional improve- 
ment is clearly secondary in the goals of teacher evalua- 
tion and occurs through the identification of the 
strengths and weakness in teaching technique and class- 
room management. The underlying philosophy of the 
policy is to "ensure the provision of effective instruc- 
tion of students" through the early detection of 
problems or weakness in teaching and the elimination 
of incompetent or unprofessional teachers in the class- 
room. 

The comment from an area superintendent captures the 
evaluation ethos in the division: 

We try to get principals out to see teachers early on to en- 
sure they are on track. We are fussy about who we give 
tenure, so we want good detailed reports from principals 
identifying their [teachers] strengths and weaknesses so 



we can feel comfortable and confident we've made the 
right decision. 

The evaluation practices at Navan School appear to 
reflect concepts of "teaching as professional judgment" 
in that the administrative team is attempting to en- 
courage an atmosphere of collegiality and collaboration 
in the working environment of the school. Some teach- 
ers and administrators share their evaluation reports 
with colleagues, so there is a sense of cooperation and 
openness. Teachers talked about how they reflected on 
and changed their practice through informal problem 
solving discussions with administrators and teachers. 
They also discussed how student achievement on ex- 
aminations affected their personal assessment of their 
teaching. Working with beginning and student teachers 
helped some teachers to review their classroom practice 
and to reflect on how and why they did things in a par- 
ticular way. The teacher evaluation postconference was 
also viewed by teachers as an opportunity to talk about 
their classroom practice and to explain why they did 
things in a certain way, or to review with a different set 
of lenses a particular incident that occurred in class- 
room. 

The evaluation process at Navan is congruent with the 
division evaluation ethos in that it is still essentially hi- 
erarchical. The principal and vice-principal conduct the 
evaluation, and the teacher has relatively little input 
into what is being evaluated. Teachers do, however, 
have an opportunity to influence through discussion 
the final evaluation report. 

Congruence 

In general teachers wanted to be evaluated and felt that 
as professionals they were obligated to undergo evalua- 
tion by a person in authority. At Navan they talked 
about the congruence between what they and their ad- 
ministrators viewed to be significant indicators of effec- 
tive teaching. This congruence in expectations gave the 
evaluation credibility and rendered the recommenda- 
tions more meaningful. 

There appeared to be consistency between the division 
evaluation ethos and the school level evaluation ethos 
in the belief that the purpose of evaluation is for profes- 
sional accountability. The experienced teachers, how- 
ever, were resentful with regard to the amount of ad- 
ministrative time that was devoted to monitoring and 
evaluating beginning and at-risk teachers, which left 
less time for the administrators to work with them on 
professional development. Although they shared the 
view that it is necessary to work with teachers before 
they receive permanent certification or a permanent 
contract (an early intervention approach), they also ap- 
peared to want another kind of evaluation process for 
experienced teachers. 
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Implementation at the School Level: 
Belleville High School 

At Belleville High School, a mid-sized, community- 
based secondary school, members of the research team 
are greeted cordially and politely by the administrators 
and the office staff. At an early visit to the school, we 
are introduced at a staff meeting, and we explain the 
purposes of our study. The staff is cautious and ques- 
tion us on our purposes and methods but in the end 
vote to give us approval to conduct the study. On tours 
through the school, we are introduced to individual 
teachers as we are given a quick glimpse of the school 
facilities. The administrator points out the crowded con- 
ditions and various needs for repair and improvement. 

The Principal 

The principal is an experienced educator with service 
in several jurisdictions within the Province and wide 
administrative experience generally. He cares deeply 
about his school and has taken steps to improve both 
the facilities available to the school in general and the 
level of school spirit, mainly by his attention to athletic 
activities. 

He explains that he spends a great deal of time on the 
teacher evaluation process in his school. He describes a 
complete evaluation process that includes at least three 
classroom visits for each teacher to be evaluated, meet- 
ings with teachers, and the preparation of reports. He 
states that he is fully implementing the board's policy 
on teacher evaluation. 

Arrangements differ for newly appointed teachers and 
for teachers on continuing contracts. 

First-year teachers, whether new to the profession or 
new to the school, are visited by the principal at least 
four times and usually five times in the year. The prin- 
cipal explains that, over the years "most of them don't 
like to know when I am coming," so that he tells them 
only that he will be visiting them in the near future. 
There are no previsitation conferences for this group of 
teachers. Moreover, the principals notes that he tells the 
new teachers what he expects of them during the hiring 
process. 

During each classroom visit, the principal reviews their 
plan book for both long-range plans and lesson plans, 
the recording of student test results, and attendance. 

He places great importance on accurate record keeping. 
At the same time he makes notes about the conduct of 
the class and shares these with the teacher some time 
after the class. His purposes at this stage are to give the 
new teachers confidence, but also to ensure that they 
are teaching the prescribed curriculum, maintaining 
class-room control, making good lesson plans, and 
recording pupil achievement and attendance. At the 



end of January he prepares a written report, which is 
given to the teacher and the two sit down to discuss it. 

Continuing contract teachers are treated differently. 
They are assessed every three years. At the beginning 
of the year, the central office of the board sends to the 
school the list of teachers who are to be assessed. The 
principal gives these teachers a form to fill out. In addi- 
tion to basic information, the teachers write out some of 
their objectives. Previsitation conferences with these 
teachers are followed by up to six or seven classroom 
visits. An effort is made to observe every class/subject 
that the teacher is responsible for. Finally a summative 
report is written, which is shared with the teacher. 

The purposes of the teacher evaluation process, accord- 
ing to the principal, are threefold: (a) to enable the prin- 
cipal to know in detail all aspects of the school, what is 
occurring in the classrooms, and how the students are 
behaving and learning in each classroom; (b) to identify 
those teachers who could be promoted to positions of 
additional responsibility; and (c) to motivate teachers. 
However, the motif of this principal's primary concerns 
is control. He explains the purpose of evaluation in 
these terms: 

making sure lesson plans are done — making sure day to 
day stuff like attendance and all these sort of things are 
taken care of — the proper number of marks are in their 
mark books, [making sure that) all those things are ac- 
curate because in high school you are always concerned 
about people appealing marks and things like that. I want 
to make sure that policies are being followed — to make 
sure they are actually following course outlines that were 
submitted to all the students early in the year. 

Vice-Principals 

Although teacher evaluation is the sole task of the prin- 
cipal, he has assigned follow-up duties to his vice-prin- 
cipals. Continuing contract teachers whose final assess- 
ment indicates room for improvement are assigned to 
one of the vice-principals for followup assessments in 
the next year. Vice-principals go over the previous 
reports with the teachers and suggest strategies for im- 
provement. These may include inservice courses, read- 
ing, or attempting new strategies. Vice-principals will 
monitor these teachers' performance during the year 
through classroom visits. A report is prepared at the 
end of the year. 

The interviews with the vice-principals indicate the 
strong role of the principal in the school, even though 
some of the assistants hold differing views concerning 
the evaluation process. One of the assistants makes it 
clear at the start of the interview that he speaks only for 
himself in terms of teacher evaluation. He maintains 
the focus on his own way of teacher evaluation when 
asked about the process. Both assistants state their 
beliefs that the primary objective of teacher evaluation 





is the professional growth of the teacher. Evaluation 
viewed in this context is very time-consuming. A great 
deal of time is spent talking to the teacher and observ- 
ing as many classes as possible. The assistants attempt 
to make the teacher comfortable with the process and 
dedicated to goal of improvement. There are always 
preconferences and postconferences. One of the assis- 
tants states that evaluation is "a collaborative process" 
that requires an "informed teacher" and a sincere, com- 
mitted, and competent evaluator. 

Peer Visits 

All teachers are encouraged to visit each other. The pur- 
poses for this exercise are not clearly defined, but such 
a practice would allow teachers to find out about prac- 
tices that other teachers are using, to view new tech- 
niques, and for those who would wish to, make it pos- 
sible to initiate some form of peer evaluation. The 
principal gives visibility to this requirement by means 
of a large wall chart in the staff room. It lists the names 
of all the teachers and indicates which teachers have 
been visited by their peers, the subject taught, and the 
date of the visit. By early spring, the chart indicates that 
most teachers have visited at least one colleague and 
several teachers have received five or more visits. 

First-year Teachers 

Understandably, first-year teachers are very concerned 
about the impression they are creating in the school (or 
indeed in the profession). They wonder about the focus 
for the evaluation, the criteria that they will be 
evaluated on, and the point of view of the principal. 
Their anxieties appear to be heightened by the policy of 
no preconferences with the principal. He merely in- 
forms them that they will be visited in their classes this 
semester or within the next week or so. This state of 
anxiety is captured in one first year teacher's depiction 
of evaluation as a surprise attack. 

Our principal is very strict in his beliefs. The way it 
[evaluation] is done is more like a game. A surprise attack. 
I've heard of some schools where there is some warning. I 
think morale is hurt in this school. There should be some 
confidence in teachers' professional ability. In your first 
year, evaluation is hard enough without a surprise attack 
aspect. I wonder, wow, am I going to catch it? 

Other first year teachers also referred to the principal's 
classroom visits as "surprise attacks." 

First year teachers with experience in other schools 
talked at length about their prior experience, usually to 
contrast that experience with the practice that they 
were being subjected to in their first year at Belleville. 

Overall, first year teachers describe the experience in 
the following terms. There is no advance notice of a 
visit except for a general announcement that visits will 
be made. There are generally three visits before 




Christmas. The first visit is a drop-in visit for about 10 
minutes to get acquainted with the class and the 
teacher's style. A second visit is similar. One new teach- 
er, however, reported that the visits to her class lasted 
between 25 to 40 minutes each. In all cases, the prin- 
cipal checked the plan book, lesson plans, test results, 
and attendance records. Usually the principal has a 
brief talk with the teacher after the visit. However, 
these postsession talks are not very productive. One 
teacher remarked about his comments: 

I thought maybe he ... was talking about somebody else be- 
cause it didn't sound like something that I felt was going 
on in my class. 

Contrasting this experience with the evaluation pro- 
vided in another jurisdiction, a teacher reports that pre- 
vious evaluations were "more of a professional devel- 
opment thing that someone would come in and help 
me to develop as a teacher," but that feeling was absent 
in the present evaluation experience. 

Another new teacher said that the postconferences 
dealt with her standards for dealing with student be- 
havior such as arriving late in class, student absences, 
students with food in the class and related disciplinary 
issues. She found the principal's behavior to be very au- 
thoritarian and not very helpful. In fact she resented 
the subjugation of her vision of good teaching to some- 
one else's vision. She contrasted this style of evaluation 
with the form she had become accustomed to in her stu- 
dent teaching practica, which she characterized as more 
professional, more objective, and based on negotiated 
growth. 

Following the three pre-Christmas visits, a formal 
report is written and communicated to the teacher. The 
reaction to the reports varies from one teacher to anoth- 
er. One stated simply that the principal was satisfied 
with what he observed and there were no major recom- 
mendations, but he did bring up "a couple of points." 
Other first-year teachers also were unable to recall any 
substantive recommendations for improvement that 
the principal may have made. Another teacher found 
that the recommendations in the evaluation report 
were neither significant nor helpful: 

I haven't been able to apply what was said in my evalua- 
tion because I don't know which way to go. I got the idea 
that I'm not doing too badly, but what does that mean? I 
haven't made any connections yet, within myself, between 
the report and my teaching. 

The impact of this process on new teachers is varied. 
First they comment on their relative ignorance of the 
goals of the evaluation, which is underscored by the 
lack of a previsit conference with the principal. They 
are aware that he has an agenda or "the list" of things 
the principal is looking for while in their classroom. A 
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new teacher comments on this after talking about a list 
and says: 

maybe one of the underlying philosophies with our prin- 
cipal is that if you don't know what is being checked out 
you will be careful of everything. 

This degree of uncertainty has brought new teachers to- 
gether. One teacher states: 

I would have to say that I am more closely associated with 
the first-year teachers than the others. We've discussed 
just sort of the pressure and a little bit of the tension of it 
[evaluation]. We are more into just helping each other 
along — giving ideas — brainstorming ideas. 

At the second interview in the spring the same teacher 
comments: 

The staff have devised numerous ways to warn each other 
when the principal may drop in. Some teachers have 
prepared the kids. They tell them things like — when the 
principal is here and I ask a question I want everyone to 
put their hand up — your right one if you know the answer 
your left one if you don't. I don't do this but I hear of it. I 
think it is the way people cope under duress. 

The Evaluation Report 

The evaluation report used in this school, the official 
division report form, focuses on recommendations for 
improvement. Whereas some of the teachers did not 
think that the scope and nature of some of the recom- 
mendations were significant, several teachers took 
great exception to the format of the report. A first-year 
teacher who has had six visits and two formal reports 
indicates the negative consequences of this format. 

I know it [evaluation] is different in this school. I would 
not have a report that is all recommendations in another 
school. If you are looking for a job in another place a 
report that is all recommendations would be considered 
negative. The person getting all the recommendations 
may still be the better teacher than another candidate, but 
if the prospective employer is looking for a positive report 
you would miss out. Therefore it [the report] is not valid 
beyond this building. Everyone in the division knows this 
principal and the report is subject to that interpretation. 
Outside our division, though, it is a different matter. 

A senior teacher expresses concern with the format of 
reports that focus on recommendations. She says: 

I don't know if the feeling "downstairs" is so negative to- 
ward teachers or if it is just perceived that way, but no 
new teachers ever know they're doing O.K. or that they 
have potential. 

The way new teachers are treated shatters them. I see 
what is going on in their classrooms and there is no need 
for them to be treated the way they are. I might add, they 
are the ones who need encouragement. 



Evaluation and Theory of Teaching 

Evaluation schemes often have an underlying theory of 
teaching. New teachers in this school feel that the prin- 
cipal places a premium on student control and dis- 
cipline. This set of priorities, they feel, affects the 
evaluations they receive, and to achieve favorable 
reviews from the principal they alter their teaching 
style. One teacher suggested that style and creativity 
are aspects of teaching that are sacrificed when the 
focus is on control. Although this teacher has a prefer- 
ence for a collaborative style of classroom, he no longer 
teaches that way. He comments: 

even if I firmly believe in a cooperative classroom I'm not 
going to do it because I know what the principal wants to 
see. 

Experienced Teachers 

The evaluation of experienced teachers is conducted 
every three years. There are exceptions to this general 
rule. Teachers applying for promotion are evaluated, 
and teachers who had a significant number of recom- 
mendations for improvement in their last report are 
evaluated the following year by one of the vice-prin- 
cipals. 

One senior teacher, very comfortable in his role, was 
quite positive about his experiences in the school. This 
teacher does not want to know when the principal is 
coming for a visit. He appreciates the fact that the prin- 
cipal will see the teacher in every class he teaches. He 
believes that the purpose of the evaluation of experi- 
enced teachers is mainly for accountability purposes. 

As a result of the process he feels that he has been af- 
firmed as a professional. His personal report had little 
by way of recommendations. There was an opportunity 
for him to discuss the report with the principal, but he 
did not take advantage of it. 

Another experienced teacher had a similar reaction. 

The principal visited his class unannounced on six oc- 
casions. The debriefing indicated that the principal ap- 
preciated his teaching style: good discipline, structured 
activities and students on task, a variety of teaching 
methods. Appreciation was also expressed for his work 
in student sports. 

This teacher takes evaluation as a part of the job. He at- 
tempts to assess his own progress. He mentioned that 
the principal has set one particular goal for him. He es- 
tablished a plan for achieving that goal and the prin- 
cipal was satisfied with the results. As comfortable as 
he is in his relationship with the principal, this teacher 
notes that most teachers do not like to be evaluated. In 
this school in particular, many teachers are upset about 
the lack of notice for evaluation visits. This worry, he 
notes, tends to bring teachers together, but not for posi- 
tive purposes. Overall, he recommends implementing a 
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system of peer coaching and evaluation in lieu of the 
present system. 

Teachers express their support for evaluation generally 
in many ways, both in terms of "weeding out poor 
teachers" and in terms of wanting feedback in regard to 
their teaching. An experienced teacher comments: 
"Evaluation keeps you on your toes. I like to see those 
teachers who might slack off having to share the 
workload." Another experienced teacher says: 

1 think evaluation is necessary because we would be fool- 
ing ourselves if we thought everyone is entirely conscien- 
tious in the classroom. I am accountable and the 
administration must be accountable to others outside the 
school. 

Overall, the evaluation process seems to have little im- 
pact on experienced teachers. There appears to be little 
or no professional development or growth on the part 
of senior teachers at this school as a result of the evalua- 
tion process. This suggests that significant professional 
growth occurs instead as a result of many personal and 
professional activities. 

Teachers' Beliefs about Evaluation 
The teachers in this school express strong and relatively 
consistent beliefs about the ideal nature of evaluation. 
First, teachers believe that they should have a voice in 
the evaluation. Not having a voice in either the focus of 
the evaluation nor in the report affects their perception 
of the relationship they have with the evaluator. They 
indicated in a number of ways that the relationship as 
they perceive it has to do with power. Their comments 
indicate that they perceive the process as it is practiced 
in Belleville as an example of power. For example, a 
senior teacher says: 

I think there is a strong feeling among administrators that 
evaluation is a power thing. I have heard the principal say 
right out that if you tell teachers they are doing a good job 
they will slack off and never do another thing. 

Another senior teacher states: 

From a central office point of view it [evaluation] assures 
that they have good teachers working for them, but from a 
teacher view it doesn't matter whether you agree or not; 
you have to take steps to respond to the recommendations. 

A first year teacher talks about the kind of relationship 
she would like to have with her evaluator. The relation- 
ship she envisions is a mentor /protegee type but with 
her as an active partner in the choice. She says: 

you should go out there actively seeking somebody who 
can help you out. [Superiors or leaders] have some sort of 
responsibility to sort of make sure that's happening. I 
think it is at a personal level; actually being there at a one- 
to-one level. I don't think administration can do it. They 
are capable, but I'm not sure sort of nurturing that new 
teacher is timewise for them. 




A first-year teacher harks back to the evaluation pro- 
cess she experienced during student teaching as one 
she appreciated. What she appreciated about it is the 
personal relationship she had with the evaluator. 

What happened was in my evaluation with my cooperat- 
ing teacher, we developed a very good personal relation- 
ship ... so I would have no fears of discussing 
anything — like I'm losing it, like I'm nervous. I'm this and 
that and the other thing. [In this school] it is much more 
antiseptic, it's much more — it's formal. It's not personal. 
It's not negotiated. It's a procedure. 

A senior teacher who was evaluated by one of the vice- 
principals comments on the importance of evaluation 
in terms of teacher self esteem. She says: 

In my case the experience was so positive it made me 
stand tall as a professional. In these days when everyone 
has an opinion on public education it is really important 
to have professional affirmation. Teaching is becoming 
more difficult. I don't want to start wearing down. Teach- 
ers are the ones who must face everything that is thrown 
at them. Evaluation has an impact on my personal motiva- 
tion. 

A first-year teacher comments on how she evaluates 
herself and on how she needs feedback from others. 

She indicates that she is self- evaluative and knows 
when she has made mistakes. 

I am looking at the negative aspects of things [her own 
failures in the classroom]. In teaching you don't get a lot 
of outside positive feedback. You're out there with the 
kids and you need to be able to say: "is there something 
positive here?" You're not going to get it from someone 
else. It's almost getting at mental health ... I try to be per- 
fect and I say what am I in this profession for? Hopefully, 
I'm doing something right — something to focus on as a 
good teacher. I don't want to bum out. 

She goes on to connect her own struggle for self-esteem 
within herself to the way she tries to do this with stu- 
dents. She says: 

I think there is a fundamental essence to evaluation and 
that has to do with teacher as learner just like in student as 
learner. You try to facilitate the growth of the individual 
on their schedule. You have to say, this person as an in- 
dividual where are they starting from? In my own evalua- 
tion I am saying, I hope I have a base from which I am 
starting — can you guide me? Can you direct me? Can you 
help me along my path in my search and quest for who I 
am as a teacher? I think there is a very similar parallel [in 
her relationship with students]. 

Conclusions 

What is reported is a snapshot of one process within a 
school over a one-year period. It is not a picture of the 
entire school. Thus there is the danger of some aspects 
of the school being taken out of context. Some factors to 
be considered when reviewing the teacher evaluation 
practices observed in this year are the following. There 
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is a high proportion (over 25%) of first-year teachers in 
the school. This is highly unusual in a time and place 
where there is little movement in the teaching profes- 
sion. Second, the school is at full capacity and many of 
its physical facilities are highly taxed and have been 
found wanting by a number of educators. These factors 
may be contributing elements to the style of evaluation 
found in this particular year. 

School Climate 

It appears to an outsider that there is an emphasis on 
control in Belleville High School. The principal, junior 
administrators and teachers have attested to it. No at- 
tempt was made in this study to discover the reasons 
for that motif in the school. However, such an adminis- 
trative orientation does have consequences. That teach- 
ers perceive accountability in adherence to rules and 
policies as the major purpose of evaluation in this 
school limits the utility of the process for the purposes 
of instructional improvement. It was even suggested by 
one teacher that students are drawn into a conspiracy, 
which underscores the nature of the we-them atmos- 
phere in the school. 

The Purpose of Evaluation 

The principal's understanding of what underpins teach- 
er evaluation is clearly accountability and monitoring 
for compliance. He refers to the possibility of problems 
arising with teachers, and he wants evaluation data so 
he can discuss it. A tone of self-preservation is apparent 
in what the principal says, as well as an expectation 
that there will be problems although they may not be 
apparent now. His use of the phrase the teachers I have to 
do indicates that he understands evaluation as some- 
thing that he does to teachers. There is no evidence that 
he acts on his stated belief that evaluation serves to 
help teachers grow. 

The teacher evaluation form places the emphasis on 
recommendations for teacher improvement. Whereas 
this may suggest to some a positive approach, many 
teachers look upon it as a means of listing only their 
shortcomings. The evaluation process does not stress 
the teacher's strengths. It does not enhance teacher self- 
esteem by recording strengths and accomplishments. 
Paradoxically, a sparse report is the mark of a good 
teacher. 

The Evaluation Process 

This school invests a great deal of time and energy in 
the teacher evaluation process. This investment alone is 
an indication of the importance teacher evaluation oc- 
cupies. Actually, in this school, much of the evaluation 
activity is limited to only part of the evaluation process. 
Certainly the amount of administrator time spent in 
classrooms constitutes monitoring of the classroom 
processes. However, even here it is evident that much 



of the monitoring focuses on adherence to disciplinary 
practices and regulations. To some extent adminis- 
trators also ensure that the prescribed curriculum is 
being taught. However, there is little evidence that the 
evaluators were concerned with teaching methods or 
with student learning, particularly where first year 
teachers were concerned. Even the process of monitor- 
ing this reduced slice of teaching practice does not al- 
ways yield data on which both parties (evaluator and 
evaluatee) agree. Because there is not always agree- 
ment on what is transpiring in the classroom, there can- 
not be commitment for improvement. 

Finally, because there is little or no discussion about ap- 
propriate teaching goals and teaching styles, it is dif- 
ficult to conceive how the process can engage teachers 
in the process of professional growth. It is the lack of en- 
couragement of reflection on professional practices that 
ultimately stifles professional growth. 

Discussion and Recommendations 

Purpose of Teacher Evaluation 

Teachers in the Bloomsville School Division appear to 
view teacher evaluation as a necessary means of ensur- 
ing professional accountability. They support a process 
that identifies their strengths and weaknesses, provides 
for the early detection of problems, and eliminates in- 
competent and unprofessional teachers. They also want 
a rigorous evaluation process. The term rigorous ap- 
pears to be used to describe more in-depth evaluations 
that involve an evaluator who is familiar with the con- 
text in which they teach, attempts to assess their total 
teaching assignment, takes into consideration their ex- 
tracurricular involvement, and comes into their class- 
rooms a number of times (more than three) throughout 
the year. A majority of teachers supported frequent un- 
announced visits by their principals on the basis that it 
gives the evaluator a better idea of the everyday 
realities of their teaching world. Their comfort in hav- 
ing an evaluator in the classroom was contingent upon 
their rapport with the evaluator. 

In the case of Belleville, the less experienced teachers 
viewed the drop-in visits by their principal as a kind of 
inspection of their duty; in Navan, where there was an 
atmosphere of greater collegiality, visits to classrooms 
were used to get to know teachers and students and 
what was happening in the school. The outcome of 
these unannounced visits was positive notes in teach- 
ers' mailboxes or discussions regarding suggestions for 
doing things differently. 

Meaningful Evaluation 

For the evaluation process to be meaningful to the 
teachers and to help them to improve upon their prac- 
tice a number of preconditions were necessary. First 



they need to have a good rapport with their 
evaluators — good rapport meaning that they trust and 
respect the evaluator personally and professionally. In 
some cases teachers wanted feedback from evaluators 
with subject-area expertise, so they could become more 
effective in how they taught a particular subject; or, 
they wanted the evaluator to be a master teacher, that 
is, with pedagogical expertise. 

Second, teachers were concerned that their conception 
of the effective teacher be compatible with the 
evaluator's perspective, and their differences not 
prejudicially affect the final evaluation report. Some 
teachers talked about the importance of being able to 
discuss with the evaluator what they believe is impor- 
tant in practice in their classroom (i.e., their philoso- 
phical orientation), and what they perceive to consti- 
tute effective teaching. 

Teachers also want suggestions to improve their prac- 
tice, and therefore appreciate evaluators who are 
master teachers and have subject area expertise. In 
order for the evaluation process to have real meaning 
for teachers and to affect their practice in the classroom 
they need to trust and respect the evaluator. 

A teacher comments on the stress of evaluations done 
as one-shot deals and by virtual strangers: 

1 came from a system where it was all done by central of- 
fice people. The principal came in maybe once every two 
or three years and the central office every two or three 
years. That was an incredibly high stress situation. They 
come in for half an hour and base two years on that 
without much reference to what you've done for the 
school. I mean there is so much more that should be in- 
cluded — your extracurricular time, your rapport with the 
students, intermingling in hallways, things like that. It's 
such a better evaluation when it comes from a principal 
who takes time to get to know you and recognizes all that 
you've done. 

Another teacher, reflecting his previous evaluation ex- 
perience, commented on the stress of external 
evaluators. 

Somebody who didn't know me gave me a week's notice 
and told me he was going to come into my class. He 
didn't show up. He then gave another week's notice to 
come in and still didn't show up. It's terribly high stress. 
Very unsettling because he was looking for something to- 
tally different than what I at the time felt was important. 
Yeah, there's very negative ways of doing evaluations and 
some very positive ways. 

Teachers who admitted that they changed any practice 
as a result of the evaluation, tended to be beginning 
teachers. Experienced teachers did not feel that the 
evaluation practices altered their behavior in any sig- 
nificant way. 



For some experienced teachers, the evaluation is a 
harmless process which, reaffirms them as profes- 
sionals; for others it is an unpredictable stressful ac- 
tivity which impacts on them psychologically, but has 
little impact on their classroom practice. In terms of the 
provincial policy, with the exception of beginning 
teachers, evaluation as practiced does little to enhance 
instruction or the professional growth of teachers. In 
terms of the major efforts on evaluation, the key out- 
comes appear to be assuring administrators that cur- 
rent regulations and policies are being adhered to, and 
to ensure that administrators have a grasp on what is 
happening in classrooms. 

In conclusion, the approach to teacher evaluation dem- 
onstrated in Navan and Belleville schools are a reflec- 
tion of the administrator's perspectives of how the 
evaluation process fits into their role as administrator 
in the school. In Navan, the principal attempts to be 
more of an instructional leader, where as in Belleville 
the principal is the manager of the school. The focus on 
management and accountability is evidenced in his 
evaluation methods; and the focus on collegiality and 
growth is evidenced in the approach used by the prin- 
cipal of Navan. It is also interesting to consider to what 
degree the structure of a large senior high school with a 
high percentage of first year teachers lends itself more 
to evaluation as professional accountability; and a rural 
small elementary-junior high school permits a more in- 
depth evaluation process. 

A Critique of the Teacher Evaluation Policy 

The analysis of teacher evaluation in the Bloomsville 
School Division indicates the inappropriateness of the 
current provincial teacher evaluation policy. The policy 
is clearly stated and has major support from all levels 
of Alberta Education. There has been major invest- 
ments in training administrators to become evaluators. 
School districts have promulgated policies. Many hours 
are invested each year by school principals in the task 
of evaluation. 

However, school board policies in general (see Chapter 
3) emphasize accountability rather than instructional 
improvement. This disjuncture between provincial poli- 
cy and school division policies points to a weakness in 
the provincial policy itself. 

A successful organization achieves its goals, maintains 
itself, and nurtures within itself the resources for 
change and development. Therefore, a good manage- 
ment strategy is to assess the organization and its ac- 
tivities in light of these three major objectives. In ex- 
amining the activities of the organization, the 
overriding goal is the achievement of educational objec- 
tives of each individual student. The complexity of the 
issue for educational institutions is that the term "edu- 
cational objectives" will have different meanings for 
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each individual student and for those responsible 
(parents) for the students, and those who will have to 
come to depend upon those students when they take 
up lives beyond secondary school (employers, citizens, 
neighbors, postsecondary institutions, colleagues, fami- 
ly members, employees, and the myriad other people 
who will come to depend in one way or another on 
each school graduate). Leaving aside this complexity, 
each organization looks beyond this overriding goal to 
verify other factors that, sooner or later, will impact on 
its goals. These factors include the quality of teacher 
force, the quality of the management, the nature of the 
technology, the ability to deal with changes in society, 
and other intermediary factors in the long term success 
of the organization. 

The primary focus of any evaluation should be on the 
achievement of major goals. The schools studied here 
did not appear to tie in teacher evaluation with student 
performance. In most cases the teachers stated that the 
evaluation activities did not impact directly on student 
performance. 

Is teacher evaluation linked to any of the intermediary 
factors associated with organizational success? General- 
ly there was no discussion of any such links. Evaluation 
was not linked to improved teaching strategies (with 
the exception of a few beginning teachers), to new cur- 
ricula, to enhanced skills, to the development of the 
teacher work force, to innovative teaching or 
managerial strategies, to the use of new technology, to 
improved decision making or communication skills 
and processes within the organization, or to any other 
significant determinant of organizational success. In 
spite of the extraordinary effort given to evaluation ac- 
tivities by division administrators, the results of the 
teacher evaluation practices of this division are quite 
typical of what occurs in school districts across the 
country. The major benefits of the evaluation activities 
as carried out in this division were (a) to give the prin- 
cipals a good, first-hand knowledge of what is occur- 
ring in most classes in the school; and (b) a measure of 
control to ensure that current policies and regulations 
are adhered to. The purposes and results are bureau- 
cratic and control activities. The above purposes could 
be carried out more expeditiously and at much less cost 
by other methods. 

One of the dangers of the current provincial policy, 
with its emphasis on "evaluation/ 7 is that it focuses on 
the inspection function of evaluation and detracts from 
the teacher development dimension. The greatest gain 
for any organization is program development to meet 
the challenges of changes in society and changes in the 
students. Teaching organizations also improve when 
teachers become proficient in a range of techniques that 
make use of new technologies and the results of new 
knowledge in the fields of learning, child and adoles- 



cent development, communication, teaching, social for- 
ces, family dynamics, and related topics. Teacher 
evaluation in this division does not register improve- 
ments in the level of teaching skills, program enhance- 
ments, or organizational abilities to improve student 
learning. 

Generally speaking, the teacher evaluation practices 
have not addressed the inherent difficulties of person- 
nel assessment. 

Personnel assessment can be considered to be of two 
types: a judgment of the degree to which an individual 
has met standards or shared judgments concerning the 
need and the appropriateness of growth and develop- 
ment. The first type was in evidence when new teach- 
ers were assessed. Essentially, administrators were 
making judgments concerning the new teachers' ad- 
herence to rules and demonstration of basic instruction- 
al skills. Administrators make these judgments with lit- 
tle or no discussion with the teachers, and then make 
recommendations for the granting or withholding of a 
permanent contract. 

The second type requires the collaboration of the 
evaluator and the person evaluated. It requires a sense 
of confidence in the other party. It requires trust. 

Beyond these prerequisites, there must be consensus on 
goals, on observed facts, on the meanings given to 
those observations, and on the appropriateness of 
selected strategies to meet goals. In one school con- 
fidence was expressed in the competence of the 
evaluator and trust in the evaluator; in the other school 
there was a lack of mutual trust. In both schools, but 
with differences in degree, there was a lack of consen- 
sus on goals, at least to the extent that the teacher was 
unsure of what the principal wanted. In one school in 
some instances the teacher either disagreed with the 
"facts 77 that were "observed" by the principal or the 
meaning assigned to those observations. Without such 
agreement (or at least unless the teacher is prepared to 
suspend judgment temporarily to test the principal's 
ideas) there can be no commitment by the teacher to 
any program of improvement. Finally, unless there is 
consensus on strategies for improvement there can be 
no lasting improvement. For example, an incident is 
cited where a teacher, giving in to the power of the prin- 
cipal, made some changes to her procedures. Either she 
will leave the organization or she will revert to her pre- 
vious methods as soon as possible. In the meantime, 
the organization will have to bear the costs of poor 
morale. This process of individual personnel assess- 
ment is delicate, necessitates considerable skill, and re- 
quires a great deal of time. Even were it to function 
well, the costs in comparison with benefits are probably 
exorbitant. 
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The alternative, of focusing on assessment of school 
programs and on professional development to meet 
school goals, would bring to bear on the organizational 
problems the abilities of all staff members. The group 
processes themselves would also be forces for change 
and improvement. This is what modem management 
techniques have taught the most successful organiza- 
tions. Only when major problems with this process 
present themselves (and experience has shown that it 



seldom does) can the manager turn to consider alterna- 
tive definitions of the problem. Only one of those alter- 
natives is the clinical assessment of one or more task 
group members. 
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Chapter 12 

Case Studies of Woodlands School Division 
and Tamarack School District 



Introduction 

This report documents case studies in evaluation from 
two school jurisdictions, one rural and one urban. From 
one school division a junior high school's efforts to im- 
prove teacher evaluation with both new and experi- 
enced teachers is described. From the school district 
three case studies are documented. The first of these ex- 
amines the intended and experienced two-year process 
for evaluation of probationary teachers. The second 
looks at the continuing evaluation of experienced teach- 
ers through the eyes of administrators. The third de- 
scribes the early stages of an innovative approach to 
the evaluation of administrators. 

Definition of Collaborative Action Research 
We define collaborative action research as a variety of 
stakeholders cooperating together to explore questions 
of mutual interest through cycles of action, experience 
and reflection, in order to develop insights into par- 
ticular phenomena, create frameworks for understand- 
ing, and suggest actions to improve practice and in- 
form policy. 

Establishing the Collaborative Action Research 
Relationship and Climate: 

The Context for the Case Studies 
Relationships among university personnel, school ad- 
ministrators, and teachers are confounded by the fact 
that they have different work lives and roles and, there- 
fore, different preoccupations and languages. Issues 
such as status, power, and legitimacy enter the picture, 
making trust and mutual respect sometimes 
problematic. What one group will disclose to another 
group is sometimes severely constrained by these inter- 
group difficulties. Moving beyond verbal exchange to 
taking risks in action in mixed stakeholder groups is 
riddled with all sorts of difficulties. Indeed, collegiality 
and collaboration even among teachers in the same context 
is problematic (Butt, Townsend, & Raymond, 1992, p. 
262). These problems question the value of data 
gathered by outside researchers who work in tradition- 
al research relationships and point out the desirability 
of collaborative action research. Simultaneously, how- 
ever, they illustrate the difficulty of creating the sense 
of collegiality necessary for collaborative action re- 
search. These issues are further confounded in this 
project by the fact that teacher evaluation is the phenome- 
non to be explored. 

Bearing these concerns in mind, the establishment of 
good collegial relations with a sense of equality and 
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mutual respect among stakeholder groups in our case 
study sites was essential. We chose, therefore, to offer 
the chance to participate in this project to teachers and 
administrators in two school jurisdictions with whom 
we had already worked for the past three to seven 
years on a number of developmental and collaborative 
action research projects related to teacher development. 
We felt that this enhanced the possibility that condi- 
tions conducive to collaborative action research existed 
or could be quickly recreated, as well as providing us 
with a pool of school personnel who had previously 
been prepared to take risks. 

Historical Contexts of Collaboration and 
Teacher Development 

Woodlands School Division 
Five years ago we conducted a three-day seminar for 
the administrators of Woodlands School Division. The 
topic was "An Integrative Model for School-Based Staff 
Development," which attempted to draw together and 
model through experiential learning all pertinent re- 
search on school-based staff development. The synergy 
of a wide variety of approaches applied at the school 
level was designed to give school staffs ownership of 
their own professional development and build a sense 
of community. Among other approaches, the seminar 
included skills for teacher development, peer super- 
vision, and teacher evaluation. We also used teacher 
life history approaches to help teachers better under- 
stand their response to their working realities, their 
teaching dispositions, and their development as teach- 
ers and persons over time in their career and personal 
lives. These processes enabled teachers to set individual 
and group agendas for professional development 
grounded in personal needs and aspirations related to 
their own professional lives. 

Following this workshop we were asked to invite the 
teachers of the division to participate with us in school- 
based projects. Sixty teachers and administrators volun- 
teered to participate following a one-day information 
session and a subsequent one-day readiness session. 
They donated two days of their holiday in August to 
participate in a two-day Teachers' Stories seminar that 
culminated in each group identifying one school-based 
project that would address individual and collective in- 
terests and needs derived from their examination of 
their career histories. We worked in a collaborative 
manner with these groups throughout the school year. 
The next academic year we repeated the project for ap- 
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proximately seven new groups and continued work 
with the original participants. We also began working 
with an internal team who would begin to take over 
from us as facilitators of this work. Over three years we 
worked with approximately 13 groups from different 
schools and over 150 participants. Our work with these 
groups was intended to be an informal form of col- 
laborative action research and, in reality, a significant 
number of groups reached the stage whereby, within 
their projects, they posed professional development 
questions, experimented in their classrooms (some- 
times with team teaching and peer visitations) and, 
through peer consultation, reflected on their experi- 
ences in cycles of action research. The quality of our re- 
lationships with these school-based teams, their focus 
on teacher development, and the climate of collabora- 
tive action research provided a fruitful context for our 
interest in researching the possibilities in teacher 
evaluation for teacher development. 

Tamarack School District 

In September 1985 one of the researchers started a de- 
velopment and training project in Tamarack School Dis- 
trict. This project provided teachers and administrators 
with the necessary supervisory skills, derived from 
clinical supervision, for the establishment of an evalua- 
tion system and a system for collegial supervision 
directed to the improvement of teaching. 

Groups of teachers and administrators were trained 
through workshops in each of the years 1985 through 
1987. At that point an internal coaching team that had 
been prepared for the task took over this training. This 
process is continuing. In addition, advanced training 
sessions have been provided for those who were inter- 
ested. To date, probably close to 90% of teachers and ad- 
ministrators have received some form of training re- 
lated to teacher evaluation and supervision. 

In 1987 the other researcher began working with a Uni- 
versity of Lethbridge-based research team that had 
been contracted to research the impact of a Model of Su- 
pervision and Evaluation in Tamarack School District. 
His particular task was to work with several other re- 
searchers documenting case studies of four schools' ef- 
forts. These case studies were longitudinal, comprising 
three years in duration. Data were gathered through in- 
terviews with all stakeholder groups as the project 
proceeded. As well, researchers were participant-ob- 
servers in various aspects of the project. In the last year 
of the project, it was possible to identify several schools 
and groups of educators who had managed to create 
some significantly distinct collaborative processes re- 
lated to teacher development, supervision, peer consult- 
ation, and evaluation. The case study teams docu- 
mented these pockets of activity. In all cases, school 
participants volunteered to participate and were in- 
volved in negotiating the design of the case studies. 



They also were involved in validating all written 
reports. In this sense, then, the case study research was 
collaborative in nature, and the project, due to its devel- 
opmental nature of three or more years, was oriented 
toward action research. 

During the three years we observed this project several 
trends evolved in the more successful groups of teach- 
ers and schools. First, what originally was a top-down 
initiative became a project owned and operated by 
school -based educators. Second, the original primary 
focus moved from processes of evaluation by adminis- 
trators to include more of the processes of supervision, 
teacher development, peer coaching, and peer consult- 
ation among teachers. In groups of teachers and admin- 
istrators who had actively engaged in the project, 
evaluation became more of an outcome or by-product 
of processes of teacher development. In these groups, 
as opposed to the earlier practice of teachers being as- 
signed or chosen as administrative partners or teacher 
partners, partners were mutually agreed upon. The for- 
mality of the original practice of the model evolved into 
a compatible level of informality as teachers became 
comfortable with their partners. Perceptions of isola- 
tion moved to feelings of professional growth and col- 
legiality. The fact that not all schools were able to create 
these conditions and processes after three years of ef- 
fort demonstrates the difficulties of applying skills in 
the crowded reality of educators' lives and creating the 
culture of trust necessary for educators to take risks. 
Nevertheless, where the project was given priority, and 
where risks were taken, it did have a clear impact. 
Regardless of overall impact in terms of processes of 
teacher development, most teachers felt that a system 
of teacher evaluation acceptable to them had been 
achieved. The evaluation process enabled teachers to 
have input into what should be observed, and when, 
and for what. Evaluation reports were derived from a 
series of connected visits. Reports were based as far as 
possible on descriptions of observed behavior rather 
than solely on subjective judgment of the supervisor. 

The study of the pockets of activity revealed the poten- 
tial of school-based teacher development projects for 
creating partnerships among teachers and adminis- 
trators. In these contexts, the nature of the teacher de- 
velopment and evaluation project was adapted to suit 
the needs and purposes of all the participants. 

Building on this, during the last two years we have 
worked in helping approximately 100 educators in this 
district in their pursuit of teacher development. We 
worked with 10 different school-based groups, each of 
which included teachers and at least one administrator. 
Through life story work they identified group projects 
and we assisted each group in developing a supportive 
and collaborative framework in which they could con- 
tinue to work. Further details of this process are in- 



eluded in the description of the second case study con- 
text below. 

Our purpose here has been to describe the historical 
and contextual conditions that existed in Tamarack 
School District. We feel our relationship with the per- 
sonnel of the district facilitated collaborative action re- 
search and provided a significant history of develop- 
ment in teacher evaluation for innovative practices to 
occur. 

Methodology 

Finding Partners for Collaborative Action Research 
Because of the collaborative nature of our research ap- 
proach it was essential that we locate groups of teach- 
ers and administrators who were active in the area of 
teacher evaluation, and who were therefore likely to be 
innovative and confident in the area. We also needed to 
involve people who wished to participate in this re- 
search. 

In Woodlands School Division we issued an invitation 
to participate in this research project to our school- 
based staff development groups. From a number of pos- 
sible schools that volunteered we chose a junior high 
school. In the previous year a group from this school 
had been particularly successful in its staff develop- 
ment efforts; teachers were very much involved in the 
process but the group also involved both adminis- 
trators. This group developed a high level of trust and 
mutual respect. Besides engaging in a series of activities 
for their own professional development, they, with the 
remainder of the staff, also planned and implemented 
activities that involved the whole school. 

The principal of the school had recently finished an 
MEd thesis that inquired into the nature of teacher 
evaluation, and he was beginning to implement some 
of the practical implications in his own school staff de- 
velopment work. He and his vice-principal developed 
their ideas further for the purposes of participating in 
this study. Ten teachers, both veteran and neophyte, 
volunteered to participate in the study. 

In Tamarack School District we met with a group of ad- 
ministrators and key teachers who had been invited to 
attend an information session on the nature of our re- 
search. Following this session several people volun- 
teered to work with us on the study. It should be noted 
here, too, that many educators in this district who had 
a lot of experience with teacher evaluation and who 
were known to be knowledgeable in the field declined 
to participate. Most of these felt they were already busy 
enough, and involvement in a research project would 
take time and energy away from other things that 
needed their attention. In our work with school groups 
we have often found that it is not only the uncom- 
mitted teachers who elect not to get involved in some 
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activities. It seems to us that there are so many things in 
the lives of teachers to which they cannot say "No!" 
that even the most committed of them when given a 
genuine choice will sometimes grasp the opportunity to 
decline with a certain satisfaction. 

The group of volunteers in Tamarack School District 
comprised one elementary vice-principal, three elemen- 
tary principals, three secondary vice-principals, two as- 
sistant superintendents, and the superintendent. Later 
in the year one high school principal and another 
elementary vice-principal contributed to the study. 
Several members of this group had extensive course 
work and practice through postgraduate education in 
the area of supervision and teacher evaluation. Each 
was involved in systematic evaluation of teachers 
and/or administrators throughout the year. All had ex- 
perience with the development and implementation of 
innovative practices in teacher evaluation. 

Data Gathering Procedures 

Establishing a Baseline Perception of Usual Practices 
in Teacher Evaluation 

At the outset of the study, in order to provide us and 
the reader with a comparative sense of innovative and 
usual practices in teacher evaluation, we solicited ac- 
counts from teachers in Woodlands School Division as 
to what they had experienced in teacher evaluation 
prior to any recent local improvements. We did this 
only in Woodlands School Division because its innova- 
tive efforts were more recent than those of Tamarack 
School District. They provided us with anonymous 
written accounts of their experiences, which were sub- 
jected to procedures of content analysis in order to iden- 
tify themes and patterns. An interpretation of these 
data is found in the Results sections of this chapter. 

Gathering Case Study Data 

Woodlands School Division 

At the junior high school our collaborative action re- 
search case study involved 10 teachers, four of whom 
were first-year teachers and three of whom were 
second-year teachers. Three veteran teachers were also 
involved in teacher evaluation for that year. One had 25 
years, one had four years, and one had 27 years of 
teaching experience. 

Following our initial organizational meeting in Septem- 
ber 1991, periodic visits were made to the school ap- 
proximately every six weeks to gather data as various 
aspects of the project proceeded. On each occasion data 
were gathered from individual teachers and from the 
principal and vice-principal regarding activities related 
to their teacher evaluation project. We used mainly in- 
terviews recorded both through verbatim scripting and 
tape recordings. 
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Tamarack School District 

Following our initial meetings, participating adminis- 
trators and teachers were interviewed periodically 
throughout the year. Three administrators contributed 
written reports to the study. A group of probationary 
teachers was interviewed at the end of year in an at- 
tempt to cross-reference their experiences of the evalua- 
tion process with the impressions of those adminis- 
trators responsible for the evaluation of probationary 
teachers. 

Interpretation of Data 

In both jurisdictions qualitative data were subjected to 
content analysis throughout the year in order to pro- 
vide a record of the progress of the projects as well as 
overall outcomes. 

Patterns and themes were identified and have been il- 
lustrated where necessary through the participants' 
own words or paraphrases. All interpretations have 
been validated by each group of participants. Modifica- 
tions have been made as a result of this process. 

Results 

This section includes an interpretation of the baseline 
data related to participants' earlier experiences with 
evaluation. It will also include accounts of how each 
subproject was set up through the collaborative actions 
of the project participants. These proposed actions and 
means are reported here as results because they were 
regarded as outcomes of the collaborative action re- 
search process. Following this account, stage-by-stage 
data interpretations are reported for each case study in 
turn, starting with the junior high school in Woodlands 
School Division and followed by the evaluation of 
probationary teachers, experienced teachers, and ad- 
ministrators in Tamarack School District. 

Baseline Data 

This section provides teachers' impressions of their ex- 
periences with normal approaches to teacher evalua- 
tion prior to any attempts to involve teachers in the pro- 
cess. As well, we provide teachers' views on what 
could be done to improve teacher evaluation so that it 
is seen to be accurately documenting where they are as 
well as assisting in their professional development. We 
provide two ways of understanding teachers feelings' 
and experiences of normal practices of teacher educa- 
tion. The first is through two teachers' stories, and the 
second reflects data gathered from teachers prior to the 
beginning of this study. 

Teachers' Stories 

A collection of over 100 teacher stories gathered using 
the process of collaborative autobiography has revealed 
that intercollegial relations, both positive and negative, 
with peers and superordinates, is the strongest deter- 



mining characteristic of the quality of teachers' work 
lives and the context for teacher development. The pro- 
cess of teacher evaluation is strongly influenced by the 
quality of superordinate-subordinate relations. The fol- 
lowing two stories illustrate, perhaps, the worst of expe- 
riences that we wish to avoid; later sections of the 
report move gradually to the positive and the possible 
experiences. 

I like my classroom. It is a huge sunny space, and there is lots 
of room for my handful of students. I have made this place as 
comfortable as I can, mostly by using color. There is a pile of 
pillows in pastel shades, with bulletin boards, desks, 
tabletops, and balloons hanging from the ceiling in the same 
soft colors ...lam enjoying the feeling of the place I am in 
when the bell rings and within seconds Ossie, Chris, Don, 
Dale and the rest of the class come in. They progress dawn 
the hallway in short bursts of sound and movement. I meet 
them at the door, and they walk in and settle themselves on 
the oval rug. Between themselves they sort out which of them 
gets to hold the two classroom teddy bears, and they begin 
the morning in the usual way, that is, by spending a few 
minutes either reading a book or writing in their journals. I 
begin the morning by sitting in the comer with them, writ- 
ing. I am writing an adventure story that stars the kids in 
my classroom, and they are quite eager for each new day's in- 
stalment ... the one girl in the class, Beverly, is, of course, the 
princess in the story. The boys all ride milk-white or coal- 
black steeds and fight dragons and wild bears in order to save 
her from an evil queen.... Their eyes glow when I read the 
story to them, Sir Ossie the Powerful, Sir Chris the Mag- 
nificent, Princess Beverly the Wise, and so on. They each 
have a part and they listen for the mention of their own 
names with the same eagerness each day. Today's episode is 
"Rescue at the Stone Bridge," which involves a confrontation 
between Sir Dale and the Red Fairy. I feel a sense of achieve- 
ment as I write because the children are all either reading or 
writing too, and there is an air of happiness about them. It is 
going to be a good morning. They are looking forward to the 
story that they know is coming out the end of my pen, and 
nobody has as yet chosen to break the calm. 

Twenty minutes later the calm is still holding and with a 
flourish I put my pen down and announce that it is story 
time! The children watch me closely, fascinated with this pro- 
cess of seeing and hearing a story come alive in their 
presence. I begin to read aloud. But suddenly there is a knock 
at the door. Olivia, the school secretary, is standing in the 
doorway looking at me expectantly, and I realize that it is 
time for my one-on-one, that is, my evaluation meeting with 
the principal. How could I have forgotten! ... Olivia has come 
to take my class to the library, and Mr. Jones will be here 
soon. The children go ahead with her, and I go to my desk to 
make a few notes in my plan book before he comes in. 

As I wait I feel hopeful that he will see that progress is being 
made even though it is still slow ...but l hear someone shout- 
ing. Sounds like Ossie. I go to see.... Yes it is. On the way 



down to the library through one of the classroom doors he 
spotted a kid who had been "on his case" before school, and 
he has decided that the time has come to settle the score. He 
has marched into the classroom (Mr. Smith's) and without 
warning has started to punch. 

Deciding that Olivia and Mr. Smith are capable of sorting 
out the confusion, I return to my desk, but I feel so empty. It 
seems that no sooner do I manage to get these kids focused on 
something good than an interruption arises. How will they 
ever learn to sustain a meaningful activity if they are con- 
stantly interrupted? It seems that there is little awareness of 
the kind of privacy that teacher and students require if they 
are to really accomplish very much. 

A glimpse of my working reality must include a description 
of the children with whom I work and the way I know them. I 
have a very special class. There are usually between seven 
and 24 children, and they come to me for language arts and 
math only. They are in my class because they cannot cope 
academically or behaviorally in the other classrooms in the 
school. Some children stay only a few weeks, as I am to 
prepare them to return to the "normal" classroom as quickly 
as possible ... and some are with me for the whole term. 

There is Ossie. Ossie explodes with anger at least three times 
every day in the way I have described above, and during 
these episodes he will damage anyone or anything near him. 
He has scars all over his face from his mother's fingernails. 
He does not listen to adults' words. Words do not reach him 
unless they are spoken very, very gently. He watches my 
eyes. If my eyes love him and are gentle he can relax and lis- 
ten, but if I react in any other way to his outbursts his 
violence just escalates. Usually he shelters behind anger and 
keeps it close by him on a hair-trigger. Anything can set it 
off, a look, a word, an accidental bump from one of the other 
children. 

With some positive social/emotional growth happening, it be- 
comes easier to focus on academic learning. I feel that it is so 
important for these kids to start experiencing personal invol- 
vement, or ownership, of this part of their school experience. 
One day Chris comes up with the idea of having a spelling 
test. We haven't had one of those before, and I'm not sure 
where he has run across the idea. Maybe he has seen an 
episode of Little House on the Prairie, but his face is alight 
with the idea of having a spelling test, and the other children 
catch his enthusiasm. So we agree. We choose a set of words 
and decide to work on them all week and then have a test on 
Friday. Tests and spelling lists are something that just don't 
happen in my classroom, so the idea is a bit of a thrill... some- 
thing new, something different. I tell the children that the 
words they contribute should be important to them for some 
special reason. Ollie's choice is Black Stallion. There is a 
sense of ownership, a sense of fun, and of excitement. I am 
especially pleased that Chris lias thrown off his normal 
apathy. 



This day is also the day of my one-on-one with Mr. Jones, the 
one mentioned above. He comes into my classroom after the 
children have gone to the library with Olivia, and looks 
around. He notices the list of spelling words and the printed 
announcement that the test will be on Friday. He sits down 
and informs me that he expects me to run a whole language 
program in this classroom, and that "there is no such thing 
as a spelling list or spelling test in whole language. Never. " 
He also says that he is disappointed that I have not done 
more to "individualize" my program. That means that 
everyone must be doing something different all the time and 
that no, several kids couldn't be interested in the same thing 
at once. Working together is not "individualizing" and there- 
fore not acceptable. What can I say to him ? I say nothing. I 
do not know the words to say what I want to say.... He says 
he knows what whole language is, although I had never yet 
been able to get anybody to explain it to me. He has been to at 
least two workshops on whole language, and is therefore 
more informed than I am. 

How can I explain my gut feeling that these kids need to 
learn in a social context before they will be able to learn on 
their own? It's only a feeling I have, an intuition, a sense of 
direction.... What can I say? What do I know?. ..Only that 
my whole life has been a project of being immersed in words 
and sounds of words and the magic of knowing myself 
through language, becoming human through the community 
of language, sharing the project of being alive through lan- 
guage, and that there is something about the socialness of 
living, about humanness itself, that IS the wholeness in 
whole language, a drumbeat that must be heard if you are to 
march in the rhythm of the dance of knowing a symbol as it 
hides itself in meaning and then reflects our own souls back 
into our own eyes again and suddenly you know more about 
being alive than you did before.... He has not asked me why, 
but he has made an assumption and seems to assume that I 
have no reason for what I do in the classroom, that I would 
only have the most superficial of reasons for having a spelling 
list on chart paper standing in my classroom... I feel that I 
have been disemboweled. His words bear down on me and 
roar in my ears like a freight train. I cannot breathe. I feel 
that I need freedom, the freedom of trust and acceptance, or I 
will die.... I am so unhappy. I feel trapped. 

I cannot tell Mr. Jones any of these things. For some reason 
my words are frozen inside me as usual. I feel sad, I feel 
angry, I feel that once again I have not been heard, but I real- 
ly didn't know what to do about it.... I point out that the 
words on the list were selected by the children, but I am un- 
able to say that there is a special relationship between those 
words and these children... and I can't argue with the fact 
that the words are in a list, and the plan was to have a test on 
Friday.... I can't seem to find the words to tell him that the 
list was only intended as a place to hold them because they 
were important for other reasons. 

But I know that he has not heard me. I cannot make him hear 
me. He may have even decided not to hear me before he came. 
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So I agree that there will be no more lists. In the morning I 
tell the children we cannot do what we were going to do ... 
and they are disappointed, and I am angry. 

I am quietly, desperately angry with a system that seems to 
leave me voiceless.... I prove my competence every single day 
that I work in this classroom, but there always seems to be 
one more challenge to prove my competence, and he walks in 
here seeming to have assumed I am not a professional with 
reasons for everything I do.... He doesn't give me a chance to 
tell him that these kids are accomplishing things socially and 
academically that they have never accomplished before. ..and I 
am angry with myself because I cannot speak out in my own 
defence. I am frustrated with my own lack of knowledge, and 
my lack of being able to give an informed answer to his criti- 
cism. I don't know what whole language is, and I just 
haven't had the time or opportunity to find out. It's not be- 
cause I don't care. 

You may think I am an unforgivable milquetoast forgiving 
in to the principal this way. Aside from my own difficulty 
with speaking up, let me share a little more about my ''work- 
ing reality" with this man. During the two years that I 
worked with him, I saw four teachers give up their careers be- 
cause they could not stand the pressure that he exerts. The 
only male member of the staff gets into yelling matches with 
him quite regularly, and I see other teachers cry every day, 
quietly in their classrooms, alone. I sometimes cry too, but I 
am determined that he will never see me do it. I will not let 
him know he upsets me.... My instinct tells me that if he ever 
smells blood he will not stop ragging me until he has me 
down — how does a man like this get away with it? (Does this 
explain something of my resolve to discipline myself with 
calm at all times while I am in the school, and thus also the 
reason for the little centering routine I go through every 
single day before I enter that environment?) 

Shortly after the day the spelling test dies, our school is due 
for a review by the language arts consultant from the school 
board. A woman I have never met before comes to visit my 
classroom. She tours the room, and at the end of her visit she 
announces that the Michael Knight book she sees on one of 
the student's desks is "totally inappropriate for this age 
group," but otherwise she can't see anything wrong.... 

Again, l am unable to justify to her why it is there — / ex- 
plain, but my words feel limp to me as they came out of my 
mouth and I know she is unconvinced. 

Once again I am confronted with this assumption that I 
don't think out what I do, that there is no reasoning behind 
my actions.. .and what disturbs me most is that I'm not even 
asked if I have a reason... the judgment is made without 
asking, and I feel anything I say is going to be heard as an ex- 
cuse, not a reason.... Again I feel miserable. Where is the en- 
couragement I need to give me energy to keep myself on the 
cutting edge for these kids? It doesn't come from their 
parents, or from my principal, or the consultant. They only 
seem to want to find something wrong, but the things they 



find wrong are so silly that they really seem to undermine 
their own validity... but again l feel that my lack of concrete, 
research-based information has contributed to my inability to 
speak up confidently. 

A second educator experienced evaluation in a similar- 
ly traumatic way: 

A Mountain Lake and a Rocking Boat 
My experience with allowing outsiders to enter the inner 
sanctuary of my classroom has been overwhelmingly positive 
and almost entirely trouble free. Consequently, I have an 
open-door policy and don't mind visitors, volunteers, student 
teachers, aides, colleagues, or administrators coming into my 
room. In fact, I like the opportunity to share my classroom ex- 
periences and experience with others. I enjoy answering ques- 
tions about my teaching style and methodology and like the 
opportunity to talk not only about what I am doing but about 
the reasons I have for making certain decisions. I'm always 
ready for a good debate and don't think educators do nearly 
enough of it. I believe that lama good teacher and learning 
facilitator and have confidence in the effectiveness of the 
methodology, management techniques, curricular decisions, 
and assessment strategies I have selected to use. I like and 
respect my students and am almost always satisfied with the 
respect and affection they show for me. Therefore, all things 
considered, the year of the evaluation should not have caused 
me any undue stress or concern. That, however, has not been 
the case. 

While I did not lack confidence in myself or in the quality of 
the job I was doing I did lack confidence in the evaluators, the 
evaluation process, and most specifically in the philosophy 
and the resulting terms of reference that were established to 
guide the whole process. After being inserviced on the evalua- 
tion process and the terms of reference in the year prior to the 
evaluation, I knew that "they" had a serious pedagogical 
problem, but as the summer passed by I had a growing 
realization that by September it would also be my problem. 
Nevertheless I was fairly busy with my daughter's wedding 
and managed to keep these unwelcome thoughts fairly well 
submerged until the end of the summer when I started prepar- 
ing for school. Entering my classroom and knowing that this 
was the year, I decided I had better at least reread the evalua- 
tion booklet. Even if I was still determined not to fall into line 
with the philosophy it espoused it is always wise to scout out 
the enemy. That was a mistake! I became angry all over again 
at the absolute stupidity of it all and more determined than 
ever to resist the vision of education it supported. But amaz- 
ingly, when I sat doom later in the week to write out my 
plans for the first day of school, I did it according to the expec- 
tations set out by the evaluators. My plan book, after all, was 
to be entered as Exhibit A. Fine, I thought, I can play their 
game on paper, but it will not change my classroom reality 
for one minute. That, however, was not to be the case. 

Maybe one can write out a detailed lesson plan with objec- 
tives, method, materials, and evaluation procedures for each 



of the 1 0 periods in a day and still manage to teach from an 
integrated whole language perspective. But one cannot do 
this day after day without beginning to feel controlled and 
squeezed into a very small and tight box — about the same 
size and scope as a class period on a weekly timetable grid. 

You cannot just say you are doing certain things or evaluat- 
ing in certain ways just to be kept on file for document analy- 
sis. You cannot spontaneously welcome student input into 
themes and activities when detailed units are to be prepared 
in advance for the whole year. You cannot facilitate the 
students' learning when you are just expected to feed them 
your knowledge piece by piece. You cannot be the kind of 
teacher you are happy to be when you try to play the game by 
somebody else's rules. You might think that you can be true 
to yourself, your philosophy, and your principles while 
operating in a context of deceit. That, however, is not the case. 

Analysis of Baseline Accounts of Teacher 
Evaluation 

The baseline accounts of teacher evaluation presented 
by teachers in Woodlands School Division were sub- 
jected to content analysis, and five themes were iden- 
tified: They are the benefits of teacher evaluation, the 
stress and conditions of teacher evaluation, negative expe- 
riences, with teacher evaluation, and teacher suggestions 
for the process. 

The Benefits of Teacher Evaluation 
Teachers were certainly not universal in their percep- 
tions that teacher evaluation is beneficial. This undoub- 
tedly is related to the stressful or negative experience 
characterized later in this section. Those opinions of 
teachers who saw benefit in evaluation are listed below. 

Teacher evaluation is a very necessary part of teaching. Not 
only does it help those who are doing the evaluation to ob- 
serve the teacher and their teaching style, but it is also benefi- 
cial to the teacher. A teacher, especially an inexperienced one, 
needs to have feedback on his or her teaching. 

*** 

The teacher is able to have an observer watch his or her teach- 
ing (someone who should be impartial) and provide feedback. 

*** 



Evaluation is necessary. 

1. To help new teachers develop a "system," a "method" 
that is comfortable to them. 

2. To help other teachers with specific problems they may be 

having. 

3. To monitor curriculum. 

Teacher Evaluation (or The Necessary Evil) 

Pros 

1 . Professionally necessary to ensure competence. 
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2. Confidence boosting when successful. 

3. Allows interaction between evaluator /evaluatee. 

4. Generates professional and personal improvements. 

5. Opens door for new or different teaching approaches. 

6. Community (parents, students) trust improves when 
teachers are guided toward improvements. 

7. Teachers become comfortable being observed — students 

too. 

*** 

What to think of teacher evaluation? Is it something to 
abolish or to develop? What is teacher evaluation? I decided 
to limit teacher evaluation to a situation that happens once 
every three or five years where an administrator comes to one 
teacher's classroom and observes, then produces a report that 
will be part of that teacher's file. 

There are definitely positive sides to teacher evaluation. For 
example, it ensures that the teacher makes planning a daily 
habit and keeps it up. Of course, some teachers would have 
impeccable plans whether or not someone comes in to see 
them. On the other hand, there are some who need that pres- 
sure to make them work to the limit of their capacity. 

For some administrators, visiting a classroom is a job that 
gets done only when there is nothing else to do. Or it might 
be that the administrator feels she or he is intruding on the 
privacy of the teacher in his or her classroom. Teacher evalua- 
tion obliges the administrator to go in the classroom and 
therefore lets the administrators get a better impression of 
what's happening in the classroom. I believe it is important 
for administrators to have a good idea of what is happening 
in the classroom. This will certainly provide information as 
to who needs help and who can provide help. 

Most of these comments relate to teacher development 
as the major benefit of teacher evaluation. Several other 
comments relate to feedback, communication, and ad- 
ministrator understanding. Lastly, a cluster of com- 
ments relate to accountability. Accountability referred 
to the administrator actually conducting evaluations, as 
well as teachers' responsibilities to address curriculum, 
plan adequately, and teach competently. 

The Stress and Conditions of Teacher Evaluation 
Despite the benefits of evaluation, one should not for- 
get that the stress level, already high in the teaching 
profession, can become much higher because of teacher 
evaluation. Many teachers feel threatened by teacher 
evaluation. As well, if administrators do not have the 
interpersonal and technical skills required for teacher 
evaluation, then the stress of an already sensitive issue 
is heightened. Here is how several teachers spoke of it: 

I am a third-year teacher. I do not believe that enough time is 
spent observing the teacher to accurately assess the teacher's 
abilities. Administrators and/or superintendents do not have 
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the time to evaluate teachers effectively. Objectives cannot be 
attained, nor even goals set in one or two periods, not to men- 
tion methodologies observed or classroom management skills 
assessed. 

*** 

In the past evaluation has been seen as a stressful event. For 
me l felt that the evaluator was like an auditor — looking for 
any abnormalities in style , lesson plans , etc . I don't believe 
evaluation should be like this. Evaluation should be for the 
teacher not the evaluator. 

*** 

[For me, evaluation has been]: 

Nerve-racking. 

Intimidating. 

Like entering the great unknown . 

Job is dependent on isolated evaluations. 

Who is the evaluator? 

*** 

Do the words teacher evaluation strike fear in the hearts of 
educators? Those words definitely make me stop and recheck 
my moves . 

Teacher evaluation to my thinking still has, for the most part , 
the same ring to it as the final exam or report cards. Evalua- 
tions sound like documents that are carved in stone and are 
very final — almost like battle scars. A professional educator 
goes through years of training and a complex practicum, or 
in some cases a lengthy internship , and is still subjected to 
more evaluations. 

*** 

Teacher evaluation depends to a certain degree on theperson 
doing it and the technique used to do the evaluation . A fair 
evaluation depends on a fair administrator and a fair tech- 
nique. This makes it tough to accept when it's not done 
under fair rules . 

*** 

Now do not say, well the administrator was not fair, not all 
administrators are like that, or most of them are good people. 
Everyone knows that. But the question is how do you guaran- 
tee the fair evaluation and the fair technique? Who decided 
who is fair and what is fair? 

Let's not forget that if the administrator makes only one visit 
to evaluation, he or she may get a show instead of a feel for 
the real classroom situation. Plus students act differently 
when the administrator is there only once. And this acting 
on thepart of the teacher and the students may not necessari- 
ly be in the favor of the teacher. 

*** 

Again, if there is a conflict for any reason between the two 
people involved in the process, there will be negative feelings. 

*** 



If you have a personality conflict with the teacher and 
evaluator it may interfere in the evaluation process. 

*** 

lama teacher with six years of classroom experience. During 
the course of my career, my viewpoint on teacher evaluations 
has changed from something that was a part of the unknown 
and unnerving to something that I feel is not only necessary, 
but valuable. 

As I have already said, teacher evaluations are necessary. 
However, to a person who is just beginning a career in educa- 
tion, between the old self-doubts that you felt were left behind 
when you graduated junior high and your fear of the un- 
known, just the word evaluation is unsettling. 1 can remem- 
ber thinking that maybe I shouldn't go into education be- 
cause the thought of being judged by someone who had 
authority over me was too much for me to handle. I was, how- 
ever, lucky enough to have excellent cooperating teachers, su- 
pervisors, and principals who managed to change my early 
fears into trust. Their positive attitude toward the work that I 
was doing gave me the confidence to really believe that maybe 
I was a good teacher after all. 

The concerns expressed here seem to focus mostly on 
the issue of fairness. Under this issue a number of con- 
tributing factors are mentioned, including number of 
observations and frequency, as well as the implicit con- 
cern for skill. Teachers also need to be apprised of the 
nature of the process of evaluation so as to alleviate un- 
certainty, anxiety, and other negative emotions. The na- 
ture of the relationship is also alluded to in terms of 
who is the evaluation for, who decides on the criteria, 
and who holds sway if there is a conflict. 

Negative Experiences with Teacher Evaluation 
Negative experiences with evaluation reported by our 
teacher co-researchers outnumbered positive experi- 
ences by three to one. Some sample experiences follow, 
showing the range of concerns. 

Although I have had positive experiences with evaluation I 
know that this does not always happen. While talking to 
friends 1 have come to realize that there are quite a few people 
for whom the evaluation process has been quite negative. 

*** 

My TA was a master teacher. I learned a lot from her. She 
told me I was doing great until I had a problem with a test 
when she was away from school. She got very upset. She told 
me to go back to university and to take something else. I was 
still young enough. She expected me to be as good as her. She 
told me that I could not handle the kids and never would. 

*** 

University — I student taught with five different TAs. Each 
one expected something different. They wanted you to use 
their style. 

*** 
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Superintendent came and watched one class my second year 
of teaching. Report was good. Third year a principal sat at 
the back of my room and wrote steadily. Mainly about on/off 
task behavior. 

Evaluation in the past (three only) has not been very informa- 
tive. One evaluation was due to the school evaluation 
1988/89. This was done by the deputy superintendent. Basi- 
cally, this was strictly an observation type of evaluation. A 
written report was compiled. I was told what my strengths 
were. An evaluation was also done by the principal that year. 
It was the same type. The principal wrote notes on every- 
thing that went on in the class. 

*** 

Past Evaluations or Shared Horror Stories 

Unannounced evaluation — the surprise visit. 

The planned-by-the-evaluator lesson — do it my way or no 
way. 

Criticisms voiced during lesson. 

Little feedback whether positive or negative — little opportuni- 
ty for growth. 

Missed appointments. 

Too long between observation and feedback. 

*** 

Worst type of evaluation was during a total school evalua- 
tion. 

Reasons — short visit — one time — out of context — already on 
edge due to administrative pressure about school evaluation — 
all negatives mentioned — no positives — person outsider — 
not knowing school policies, politics, etc. — judging for short 
period of time with no feeling or emotion for student sen- 
sitivity. 

Useless evaluation: 

1. Evaluator comes in and tries to write down everything 
that happens — usually missing the whole point of the 

lesson. 

2. One-time visit and no constructive help but a great 
flowery report. 

3 . Strangers evaluating without knowing school, students, 
or teachers. 

4. Evaluators who don 't spend enough time with teacher 
discussing what has gone on before and what happens 

next. 

*** 

Evaluation has been a very large part of my teaching career. 
Past evaluation has been both very rewarding and unreward- 
ing. The unrewarding part consisted mostly of my student 
teaching evaluation. Those evaluating me left me with a nega- 
tive feeling toward evaluation as a whole. They would 
evaluate me with very little meaningput into it. Forex- 
ample! "Oh yeah, the evaluations must be completed." They 
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would quickly write one up and have little or no discussion 
about it. Even though my written evaluations were positive I 
felt that they had empty meanings. Very subjective. 

*** 

Little meaning. 

Allowed for little improvement. 

*** 

Unfortunately, the person who was responsible for handling 
my evaluation this time focused more on the negative things. 
For example, from the minute class began until it ended, he 
would write things down nonstop and assign a time as to 
when everything happened. Afterwards, we would sit in his 
office and discuss everything that he had written. This meth- 
od of evaluation put me on the defensive. I began to doubt 
whether I ever was a good teacher. As the evaluation went 
on, I began to feel ill. I lacked energy and enthusiasm. 
Everyday events were a chore. I had no desire to go into 
work. Something that I used to enjoy now had become a job 
and nothing more. I was sure that at the end of the evalua- 
tion period, I would be sent packing down the road. I was 
only halfway through the evaluation and we had scheduled 
approximately five more classes to be seen. I made sure that 
everything was in order, etc. However, my evaluator began 
missing the scheduled classes. This also unnerved me and the 
evaluation dragged out longer and longer. I began to think 
that he was avoiding finishing the job so that he wouldn't 
have to tell me that I was fired. This was an awful time in my 
life. Thank goodness I had strong friends who tried to assure 
me that I was a good teacher and would have nothing to 
worry about. Finally, the rest of the classes were observed, 
and the last meeting to discuss the notes was not as negative. 
My confidence, however, did not return. I felt shattered. He 
said that he would write up the formal report right away so 
that it could be signed and sent to central office. That would 
be the noose, I thought. I had to wait for two months before 
the report was ready. The wait was endless. I was sure that it 
was bad news, but when I read it, it was glowing. I asked him 
if he really thought that I was as good as he had stated, be- 
cause I had not been given that impression from our discus- 
sions. It was as though none of the negativeness had ever ex- 
isted. This method of evaluation nearly destroyed myself 
confidence. It still is not the same as when I first started out. 
It has been in repair since then. 

The administrator has never stepped in the classroom except 
the day of the evaluation. The administrator has a supply of 
paper and pens and writes during the length of the period at 
an extreme speed. The students spend at least the first five 
minutes wondering what this person is doing here today. 
Then theyproceed to work and pay attention to the lesson. 
Afterward, the administrator writes the reports and it seems 
to be a report that shows the behaviors of every student in the 
classroom during the 45 minutes. Example: "(Name) has put 
his head on his desk from 11:03 to 11:09," questions like 
"what is the rapport between the students and the teacher? 
Did the students learn something that day? " were not con- 
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sidered important. This makes the teacher feel like a failure 
and does not compare with a fair evaluation. 

*** 

During my first year of teaching I was evaluated by two 
separate people. One gentleman felt that a teacher was no 
good unless he or she wrote a page worth of lesson plans for 
each grade , subject , etc. The other felt that jot notes used as 
reminders was more than sufficient to teach from. As a teach- 
er , I fall somewhere in the middle. 

If evaluators used a standard for evaluating just the teaching 
method , and then discussed how each teacher's method for les- 
son planning worked , my first year teaching would have been 
less nerve-racking. I taught a split 4-5-6 class in a two-room 
school and I taught them all subjects. This means that I had 
to teach similar concepts at different levels , sometimes at dif- 
ferent times. 

I spent most of my evenings at the school preparing for next 
day's classes. Because of this , the ideas and concepts were 
clear enough the following day that for some subjects I would 
merely write down the page number in the book. For the 
second of the two evaluators mentioned above , this was great. 
We discussed what I planned to teach (and how) while he 
held the text open to that page and I relied on memory. The 
first of the two under similar circumstances lectured me for 
an hour on the importance of writing down every little detail. 
I'm sorry but all that made me was angry. 

There appear to be three clusters of comments related 
to negative experiences: conditions and frequency of ob- 
servations, and the lack of usefulness of evaluations. In- 
frequent observations were mentioned a number of 
times in relation as well as evaluators being strangers 
or not keeping the context. Missed appointments, sur- 
prise visits, and long waits for reports were also noted. 
Negative criticism and the evaluators assuming that 
their way was the best way featured significantly. Last, 
this issue of lack of connection between teacher evalua- 
tion and teacher development is noted by comments on 
lack of feedback and discussion, and also trivial or un- 
helpful feedback. 

Positive Experiences with Evaluation 

Some examples of the range of positive perceptions 

were as follows: 

The students are used to seeing the administrator in the class- 
room; therefore , when the students see the administrator that 
evaluation day , they act the same as usual. The administrator 
does not carry anything with him or her. The administrator 
participates actively in the class by looking at students' work 
and helping a few students with difficulty. At the end of the 
class , the administrator leaves and then writes a report based 
on more than one visit on how the students are taught and 
what they are learning. 

*** 
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This teacher had taken an evaluation course at university. He 
recorded my language, how many OKs. My physical 
coverage of the room. We talked about the philosophy of edu- 
cation. I felt comfortable with him. 

*** 

The style of our evaluation system at our school is a very 
rewarding one. Last year was my first teaching year and 
when I left for the summer I felt I had an idea as to what I 
needed. 

*** 

The best teacher evaluation I have ever experienced was in.... 
Reasons — short, often visited with encouragement , and con- 
structive criticism. The purpose seemed to be to help the 
teacher improve. The attitude was one of trust and faith in 
the evaluator. 

+++ 

I have been quite fortunate regarding teacher evaluation by 
having positive experiences so far in my career. During my 
student teaching in university I was lucky to have some very 
good evaluators (both as cooperating teachers and consult- 
ants). Likewise, in my first year of teaching I had positive ex- 
periences. My evaluator used the IOTA method, which seems 
to work quite well. Not only does the evaluator evaluate you, 
but you also take an in-depth look at yourself and try to see 
your strengths and weaknesses. 

*** 

[The evaluation focused on]: 

What to improve upon and what I was good at. Since I had a 
negative feeling toward evaluation I feel that this system was 
obviously a good one since I look forward to being evaluated. 

Being evaluated means sharing our ideas and our classes 
with those around us. 

Very objective and useful 

The few positive experiences recorded here relate to the 
frequency of observation, the process of evaluation as 
involving a focus on student learning and teaching ac- 
tions, and being related to improvement through a col- 
laborative process with discussion and suggestions 
based on non-judgmental data. This provides a context 
of comfort and trust from which to build. 

Teacher Suggestions for Teacher Evaluation 
Teachers, needless to say, bearing in mind the impor- 
tance of evaluation and the personally stressful experi- 
ences many teachers have had with it, have plenty of 
suggestions regarding the nature, roles, method, and 
conditions for evaluation. The questions arise, then, as 
to whether and how teachers can be involved in co- 
designing the process to make it more constructive for 
teacher development. Some suggestions are noted here: 

I believe that evaluations should be conducted by an 
evaluator who believes that just as a student learns a certain 
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way, and one way is definitely better than another for that 
student, so does each individual teacher teach best using his 
or her own personal method. 

*** 

/ think that it is important that administrators know what is 
happening in classrooms and that teachers be a little forced to 
be on their toes. The difficult task is to find fair people to do 
the evaluation and technique that would be as fair as possible 
and consistent as much as possible across the country. I 
believe that students evaluating teachers may be part of this 
answer. We have done it at university level; it should be con- 
sidered at lower levels like seven to 12. At least, they know 
what happens on a daily basis better than anyone else. They 
can tell if the teacher is organized enough, has a good rapport 
with students, does fair evaluation, teaches subjects under- 
standably. 

+++ 

Feedback should be positive in the sense that even negative 
comments should be relayed in a positive manner. It is not 
what you failed to do but rather what you could work on 
doing for the next class. 

The policy should be to accentuate the positive and to work to- 
gether on those aspects that could be improved. The evaluator 
and teacher should be working as a team, not creating fric- 
tion or negative feelings. 

+** 

Evaluation must be carried out in a positive, constructive 
way that enhances the teacher's ability to maintain en- 
thusiasm and instill confidence to keep progressing. Develop- 
ing a trust between the evaluator and evaluatee is essential. 
Maybe only those people who are able to prove that they 
know how to evaluate should. ..but does that mean then more 
evaluation has to be done in order to decide who is able to and 
who isn't? 

*** 

What I would have liked was an evaluation where the 
evaluator writes down problem areas, then offers suggestions 
as to how to deal with them. Even if I'm not having probleins 
I would like suggestions as to different techniques and meth- 
ods. 

♦♦♦ 

[The process of evaluation should be]: 

clearly outlined to prevent "opinions," i.e., evaluation based 
on observables. 

Credentials: evaluator is trained; has a viable approach. 

Teacher understands what needs to fall under guidelines and 
what can be individual approach — personality vs. profes- 
sionality. 

[Evaluations should be]: 




Formative not summative. 

Informal before formal. 

Chance to change and improve before report writing. 
Frequent. 

*** 

I have had excellent evaluations, but not as beneficial to me 
or my students as they should be. An effective evaluation 
must include, at least, a week of constructive observation in 
the first semester and again in the second. The evaluator 
should also sit down with the teacher, plan a lesson or two, 
and help teach it! 

*** 

In order to evaluate teacher evaluations, perhaps more than 
one method should be considered. Interviews as well as direct 
observation should be considered. Overall achievement of 
class should be considered as well as goals and objectives for 
a specific class period. Progress checks would be a great idea 
and help to make evaluation a growing experience. Evalua- 
tion should be a positive and constructive portion of profes- 
sional development. With constructive criticism being given, 
perhaps more teachers would be open to risking more. These 
risks would open us to new challenges and answers and in 
turn professional growth would occur. 

*** 

Evaluation should: 

be objective to improve teaching, not a hit list; 

be based on realistic student expectations — not all will be on 

track all of the time; 

have no room for hearsay in summative reports ; 
not be based on one 40-50-minute class; 
be done partly by peers; 

consist of more intervisitation and team teaching; 
consist of more visits by the evaluator (five spread 
throughout the year with feedback after each one); 
avoid comments like "colored paper on bulletin boards faded, 
therefore it's been up too long;” 
make note of classroom climate — do students feel safe? 
allow for flexibility in the lesson to meet student needs; 
consider evidence of planning but detail should depend on ex- 
perience; 

consider student discipline and control; 
include time for pre and postconferences; 
allow for different people to evaluate (in the same year) to ac- 
commodate personality conflicts; 
be more sensitive to the general attitude of teachers with 
regard to evaluation; 

not make teachers panic at the thought of evaluation. 

*** 

As a second-year teacher I am familiar with evaluation and 
have come away with several observations or beliefs about it. 

First, I believe that evaluation should be a process, not a 
product. Insofar as the actual summative evaluation docu- 
ment or report is important, the feedback provided to the 
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teacher is equally important. This is true no matter how long 
a teacher has been in the classroom. Both parties should come 
away with a clear understanding of what went well, what 
could be better, and how any improvement might be achieved. 

Following this line of evaluation as a process, 1 also believe 
that it is continual. It is not just something that occurs when 
an administrator sits at the back of the classroom. It occurs at 
staff meetings, in the hall, and at home when I sit down and 
try to figure out what went wrong during the day. 

In conclusion, 1 think that teacher evaluation should stress 
improvement, not competence. To this end, I would like to see 
programs enacted that would provide teachers the opportuni- 
ty to hone their skills. 

*** 

1. Evaluation needs are different for teachers on various 
aspects of their career. 

2. Evaluation should be constructive. For example, 
recording who scratched their nose or who stared out the 
window is useless. We need to focus on what is right and 
how can we improve. 

3. What is the purpose? Do both teachers and 
administrators share a vision ? 

4. Is evaluation for growth or for bookkeeping ? Should a 
teacher stretch and try something different or play safe 
and use tried and true ? What happens if experiment fails? 

5. A trusting or working relationship is mandatory if 
coaching is to occur. 

*** 

The evaluation of a teacher's classroom practice and profes- 
sional qualities is a process that can be a very rewarding and 
enriching experience , or it can be a very demoralizing and 
threatening event. This process is one that requires an 
evaluator , a person who may or may not be or have been an 
effective teacher , observe and comment on a colleague's class- 
room practices. I feel the key factor in determining whether 
the evaluation process bean enhancing rather than a 
diminishing event involves the relationship between the 
evaluator and the person being evaluated. 

Regardless of the form designated or specified I feel that 
evaluation , to be meaningful and effective , must have as its 
focus the opportunity for honest and constructive dialogue be- 
tween those involved in the process. In order for the evalua- 
tive process to be an opportunity to improve professional 
practice it must not be limited to ascertaining the extent to 
which a teacher's practice complies to a predetermined check- 
list of criteria. 

The suggestions of teachers with regard to evaluation 
cluster under four main headings: Teacher Develop- 
ment as the Purpose of Evaluation, Authentic Class- 
room-Based Foci for Evaluation, Elements of a Skilled 
Process of Evaluation, and A Collegial Relationship. 



Teachers made many comments related to evaluators 
being constructive, positive, and making suggestions. 
They also talked of evaluation as a process, of being for- 
mative, of providing for improvement and skill devel- 
opment, and of taking risks. This suggests that regard- 
less of interim needs for accountability or of reports on 
competence, the real need in the end is to make teacher 
evaluation primarily serve teacher development. 

There was an appeal to focus on what the teacher was 
trying to do — the teacher's own style — as well as taking 
into account the teacher's way of learning as a primary 
focus of evaluation. Similarly, teachers suggested that 
evaluators focus on nontrivial aspects of actual student 
learning, behavior, classroom climate, and manage- 
ment. This seemed to suggest teachers want evalua- 
tions to focus on what is actually happening, not on 
some prescribed version of what should happen. 

With regard to the process of evaluation, suggestions 
included providing a clear set of procedures and expec- 
tations regarding the evaluation process, using a 
broader framework than just classroom observation, 
making visits more frequent, and insisting that 
evaluators be trained in the skills of evaluative process 
so that it is consistent across evaluators. Many teachers 
requested that a variety of evaluators be involved, in- 
cluding peers and students, and that a variety of evalua- 
tive tools be used. With respect to actual observations 
teachers asked for a shared focus, preconferences, 
postconferences and dialogue and discussion of ob- 
served data. They also asked for evaluators to be 
evaluated as to whether or not they conduct evalua- 
tions. 

The fourth cluster of comments related to a most impor- 
tant tone of the relationship between evaluator and teach- 
er. Teachers spoke of the need for a collaborative rela- 
tionship, of working together, of informality, of shared 
focus, of dialogue and reflection, and trust. 

These sorts of suggestions might be implemented in a 
deliberate effort to (as one teacher put it) "change teach- 
ers' attitudes toward evaluation." A final question 
posed by one respondent was "How can this process be 
adapted to suit teachers at different developmental and 
career stages?" 

Summary 

The secondary themes that come through the initial cat- 
egories of benefits, conditions, negative and positive ex- 
periences, and suggestions seem to agglomerate 
around such factors as teacher evaluation being useful- 
ly connected to teacher development; teacher evalua- 
tion being a collaborative and continuous process; 
teacher evaluation being collegial and nonjudgmental; 
and teacher evaluation occurring in a trusting relation- 
ship with clear, mutually negotiated expectations. 
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Woodlands School Division 
Majestic Junior High School: 

Interpretation of Results 

The Beginning 

During the first group discussions at the junior high 
school in September the researchers made note of the 
number of times the principal said he would be 
prepared to try almost anything that any teachers 
wanted to try to make the evaluation more meaningful 
for them. In subsequent interviews it was immediately 
apparent that some teachers were ready and willing to 
take him literally; several were cautious, yet relieved 
that he was offering so much latitude; several others ap- 
peared confused, seeming not to know much about any 
alternatives to traditional forms of evaluation, and 
often asking the university researchers for suggestions 
or for clarification of what the principal's offer could 
mean to them. 

Also, during this time, the researchers received much 
unsolicited (but welcome) oral and written information 
from several experienced members of staff who were 
not part of the formal case study group. Five people 
wrote accounts of their experiences with teacher evalua- 
tion. Several offered suggestions on ways to improve 
teacher evaluation. From our conversations it became 
clear that these teachers had had very unpleasant expe- 
riences with teacher evaluation under a previous ad- 
ministration. For them it was still an emotional issue 
and they welcomed an opportunity to vent their con- 
cerns. 

The first round of interviews produced evidence of 
wide variations in teachers' attitudes toward evalua- 
tion. Four teachers in the group being evaluated this 
year were of the opinion that some form of teacher 
evaluation should occur every year. Two experienced 
teachers said the only value teacher evaluation had for 
them was if it could stimulate them to take a few risks 
and try something new. Most said they were not spend- 
ing much extra time preparing for their evaluations. 
Every teacher agreed that the most important reason 
for doing teacher evaluation was to help people im- 
prove. TTiree indicated a belief that self-evaluation 
could be a valuable part of a teacher's formal evalua- 
tion. A majority felt that students could contribute use- 
ful information to the evaluation process. 

Six weeks later, every teacher had engaged in at least 
one exchange visit with a colleague selected at random 
from all teachers on staff willing to participate. The 
principal and vice-principal had met with each of the 
teachers they were to evaluate for a formal planning 
conference. Both administrators had begun informal 
classroom visits, and the principal had started a cycle 
of team teaching one lesson with each of the teachers 
he would be evaluating. 
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Every teacher expressed confidence in the relationship 
that was developing between teacher and evaluator. 
First- and second-year teachers generally wanted their 
evaluators to give them more advice about different 
kinds of strategies, more specific "how to" ideas and 
suggestions. Several teachers talked about the value of 
having other teachers on staff who could help them bet- 
ter understand their strategies and weaknesses and 
whose classrooms they could visit to see how they did 
certain things. Two teachers said the exchanges of visits 
were not very productive. 

One mid-career teacher talked about her own con- 
fusion now that she was involved in a process of teach- 
er evaluation quite different from the emotionally 
draining experiences of the past. 

I think I could get more involved in my own evaluation now 
that I see what [the principal] is encouraging us to do , but I 
would definitely need more training. Already [the principal] 
has helped me see that the best reason for participating in 
teacher evaluation is to add to my repertoire of teaching 
skills . I can see that if it's just done for political purposes it's 
a waste of the principal's time , and mine. But there's still a 
part of me that says if I have some things that are a source of 
concern to me in my teaching I'll still probably try to keep 
that stuff hidden from any evaluators when they come into 
my room. 

Two teachers, while expressing confidence in their rela- 
tionship with their evaluators, did not see themselves 
as being engaged in a collaborative process. They 
talked of the evaluation "being done" to them and they 
did not appear to know of any other ways of participat- 
ing in an evaluation. 

Another experienced teacher spoke with some excite- 
ment about her involvement in planning sessions with 
the principal, herself, another colleague, and the vice- 
principal. The four had selected "learning more about 
cooperative learning" as a goal that would allow each 
of them to achieve their purposes in teacher evaluation 
while accomplishing a lot of other desired goals. They 
had team-planned some lessons and were now ready to 
start team teaching. 

At this point in the year the principal was focused on 
teacher evaluation and, while he was already con- 
cerned that he would not be able to accomplish as 
much as he had anticipated this year, he was still very 
enthusiastic. He felt the best things he had done to date 
were the team teaching activities. He was very pleased 
as well with the response of some experienced teachers 
to his invitations to try new things. He had begun shar- 
ing with some of his teachers a variation of IOTA (In- 
strument for the Observation of Teaching Activities) ob- 
servation and evaluation materials and offering to 
demonstrate their use in teachers' classrooms. 
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His major concern was that many teachers were too 
passive both in teacher evaluation and in staff develop- 
ment initiatives. He said, "I feel as if some teachers will 
only do something if I suggest it, or worse, if I tell them 
to do it. They've all heard me say many times that I 
want us to share the decision making and the responsi- 
bility in this school but some of them just don't accept 
that we've got to work together much better if we're 
going to do a better job with our kids." 

By the next round of case study interviews most teach- 
ers had visited another teacher's classroom and had 
been visited by another teacher at least twice. Every 
teacher had been observed at least twice by an adminis- 
trator. Some more team teaching had occurred and 
there was a general sense that a lot of work had been 
done in the area of teacher evaluation, much of which 
was contributing to greater collaboration; a stronger 
sense of collegiality among teachers; higher teacher con- 
fidence, and higher staff morale. Some teachers, how- 
ever, still retained previous attitudes to evaluation and 
displayed varying degrees of reluctance to get fully in- 
volved in the project. 

In the Middle 

At this stage we felt it was timely to analyze teacher in- 
terview transcripts in detail. Being in the middle of the 
process, we felt, would enable teachers to reveal many 
more aspects of the experience than they might at the 
beginning (being neophytes) or the end (when par- 
ticular concerns may have faded). 

In examining the field notes and interview tran- 
scriptions from our two-day visits to Majestic Junior 
High School throughout the year, we have been able to 
identify five meta-themes related to teacher evaluation. 
Where teachers are most comfortable, where evaluation 
has an impact on the teacher and teaching is where 
there are Collegial Relations among educators who work 
in a school, between administrators and teachers, and 
among teachers themselves. In this particular case this 
feeling of collegiality is enhanced by the creation of a 
Context for Teacher Development through intervisitation 
among teachers and by team teaching with adminis- 
trators. Evaluation, then, takes place as only one consti- 
tuent element in this whole collective process of teacher 
development. 

Even given this positive context of teacher develop- 
ment, teachers carry with them deeply socialized per- 
ceptions and dispositions toward the purposes of 
evaluation, its processes, and the authority figures who 
are responsible for it. They also have different percep- 
tions of self related to professional autonomy and ef- 
ficacy that depend on both self confidence and years of 
experience in teaching. These factors significantly affect 
how teachers perceive opportunities for teacher devel- 
opment in the evaluation process. These issues all re- 



late to their Readiness to engage in evaluation as part of 
teacher development. 

The specific relationship, of course, that can directly af- 
fect the quality of teacher evaluation is that established 
with the administrator who participates with the teach- 
er in the evaluation process. This specifically relates to 
the nature of the administrator as person, the way she 
or he conducts the evaluation and the level of skill and 
training exhibited. A Noncollaborative Evaluation Style 
usually leads to negative experiences in teacher evalua- 
tion, with little impact on teaching. A Collaborative 
Evaluation Style , if practiced consistently over time, is 
more likely to lead to the teacher opening up to the pos- 
sibility of teacher evaluation being seen as part of the 
process of teacher development. 

We illustrate these five themes in reverse order to at- 
tempt to show their interrelationships, their cumulative 
effects, and how one might facilitate a positive teacher 
evaluation process. 



Noncollaborative/Collaborative 
Administrative Style 

Most of the comments about negative experiences with 
teacher evaluation documented earlier were echoed by 
our respondents. Even two experienced teachers were 
threatened by the noncollaborative style. 



The following excerpt from our interviews confirms 
this point. 

Teacher: I would never have done cooperative learning 

under [administrator from the past]. 



Interviewer: Ah, yes, now that's an interesting point. 

Teacher: Sue and I would never have taken on some- 

thing like this under... because you have to 
depend on the other person. You don't, I mean 
you have an administrator like he was, you 
don't do anything that's risky. You would do 
very traditional type things. 



Interviewer: So if that previous person was doing the evalua- 
tion how would you feel about this year? 



Teacher: We wouldn't do it, he would do the usual come 

and visit, write down that Johnny was glaring 
out of the windows, that he was picking his 
nose, that's what he'd put in his evaluation. 
That so and so asked to go to the bathroom in 
the middle of the question. 



Interviewer: So would you be worried about him evaluating 
you? 



Teacher: Of course you would, he was deadly, I 

wouldn't trust the sucker. Like no matter what 
he said, and to be fair I did get good reports 
from him, until I saw it in black and white I 
wasn't going to trust him. 

Interviewer: So it would have been a harrowing year? 
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Teacher: Yes, yes. "This is not your right, this is a 

privilege." That's the difference. 

This type of evaluation appears to have little impact on 
teacher development. Also, when evaluation is done as 
a perfunctory routine it is just "endured/' especially if 
the teacher doesn't know what is going on, or it's just a 
"one-shot" thing. 

Another teacher had a slightly different view of the pro- 
cess, but similar impressions of its effect. 

Interviewer: If you've been teaching for seven years you've 
been through evaluation type processes before. 

Teacher: Yes. I was evaluated my first year here and I 

was evaluated at Smoky Lake and Vermillion. I 
was evaluated at Fort McMurray as well. I 
taught at those three places. 

Interviewer: I see, and when you were here who evaluated 
you? 

Teacher: [A previous administrator]. 

Interviewer: What was that like? 

Teacher: He sat in a desk at the back and he had this 

grid thing and he just, the whole class, he just 
made these little check marks and then he did a 
percentage of something of how many percent- 
age of the students were on task or how much 
percentage of the time, something like that. 

Interviewer: He just did that once. 

Teacher: Yes. Actually I think I still have it if you wanted 

to see it. That's all I remember, I haven't looked 
at it for a long time. 

Interviewer: So did it have any impact on your teaching? 

Teacher: No. It had some other stuff on it too about my 

planning. My books and stuff. Like it was a 
pretty positive evaluation. I guess it just 
showed that I was fairly competent or com- 
petent or something. 

When administrators who have a more collaborative 
style work with teachers, these negative feelings 
diminish and there is more likelihood that teachers will 
perceive the evaluation as helping them develop. 
Several teachers provided us with corroboration of this 
point. A few selected responses are reported here. 

Interviewer: How do you feel when somebody comes in to 
evaluate you? 

Teacher: I feel a little bit nervous. I'm afraid that I'll do 

something wrong. 

Interviewer: So have those sorts of feelings got less this year 
as compared to last year? 

Teacher: Oh yeah. 

Interviewer: So you got more comfortable. 

Teacher: Yup. 



Interviewer: So before he comes in to observe you do you 
talk with him at all? 

Teacher: Yes. 

Interviewer: So what do you talk about? 

Teacher: We talk about what I'd like him to focus on in 

the observation. 

Interviewer: So you know when he's coming? 

Teacher: Yeah. I decide which period. 

Interviewer: Did he just observe or did he make judgments? 

Teacher: No judgments. 

Interviewer: What sorts of things did you think you had to 
do to make your teaching better? 

Teacher: I'd like to be more consistent. 

Interviewer: So having a set of expectations and guidelines 
that's clear to you and the kids, and their conse- 
quences? 

Teacher: Yeah. 

Interviewer: O.K. So how can I ask this question? Do you 
have the attitude that you just had to survive 
these observations? 

Teacher: Oh no. 

Interviewer: How do you see them? 

Teacher: It's really important. 

Interviewer: So he just writes down what he saw? 

Teacher: Yeah. 

Interviewer: Did you worry about your competence at all? 

Teacher: No. 

Interviewer: You knew basically you were competent and 
that things were going to be fine. But maybe 
you could use the experience. 



Teacher: 



Yeah. 



The teacher in the following excerpt perceives that she 
has an opportunity to co-design the evaluation process. 

Interviewer: What about other things this year? Have you 
had a chance to be involved in determining 
more about your evaluation this year? 

Teacher: Oh Greg had asked if I would like him to try a 

different evaluation method and I think I like 
the IOTA system as it gives me a lot of feed- 
back, so I asked him to stay with that. 

This next teacher did not feel particularly threatened. 

Interviewer: When Greg came in and there were these five 
kids at your desk pulling their hair out, how 
did that make you feel? 

Teacher: Didn't bug me. 

Interviewer: No? 
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Teacher: No, it's normal. 'Cause I mean it's tough for 

them to understand, and they caught on once I 
explained it again but some kids can get it in 
one shot and other ones two or three. Demon- 
strations, like, some of them can't get it from 
looking at the chalkboard, they have to actually 
have you do it right in front of them. 

Similarly, teachers who perceived their evaluators as 
being more collaborative did not feel that the relation- 
ship was judgmental or hierarchical. 

Interviewer: You didn't feel that he was being judgmental? 

Teacher: No it's the way he presents it, it doesn't seem 

judgmental at all. He's trying to help you be- 
come better, not "well you did this wrong, you 
did this wrong." He says things in a nice sort of 
positive sense "well if this happens how do you 
think that it went?" And then he'd talk about 
methods that he's tried and other teachers have 
tried and what he's read about whatever. It 
was never "do this, therefore, you will be a bet- 
ter teacher." 



Interviewer: So it didn't sound prescriptive? 
Teacher: No. 



Teachers themselves felt the administrators in a col- 
laborative evaluation relationship were more able to 
have a positive impact on teacher development. The fol- 
lowing exchange highlights this point. 

Interviewer: What about the actual observations that Greg 

did? Out of that process did you learn anything 
about your teaching? 

Teacher: Oh I think so, I think a lot. Just because he was 

so free to talk to about these things, and you 
know, I know he's been teaching, I mean, and I 
don't expect anybody to be a perfect teacher 
but I know he has a lot of experience, he gave 
me a lot of tips. Last year I was really con- 
cerned, I was in one of the biggest rooms in the 
school, I mean all this space and I don't like 
those. I've never been a room type person so I, I 
remember asking him all these questions and 
going around and asking people how could I 
set up my room. 

Interviewer: Yes. 

Teacher: Every time the kids came in they wondered if 

there was a new arrangement, and just talking 
to other people and talking to Greg, I remem- 
ber then I picked this method of just circles and 
things and I really liked that and having him 
come in and say, afterwards, say "yes I think 
that worked." You know he said I've been 
watching this class as opposed to earlier ones 
and I think that's really nice for discussion etc., 
so that was kind of nice to know, that, you 
know. He recognized that I was trying to do 
something. 
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Interviewer: He was seeing that movement and change. 

Teacher: Yes. So that was that, just basically discussing 

teaching. We don't always do this but during 
and after an evaluation just talking back and 
forth, well this didn't work, what would you 
do. Even something as simple as picking 
groups, you know, the way you do it, he came 
up with some interesting ideas ... 

Perhaps one teacher's complete anecdote of the evalua- 
tion process might be useful to include at this point. In 
the previous year she was particularly vulnerable be- 
cause the process determined whether she would be 
rehired or not. This excerpt clearly illustrates the effect 
of the administrator team teaching with the teacher in 
order to appreciate her classroom lived reality. This 
practice also made the relationship more collegial be- 
cause the administrator took the same risks as a teach- 
er. The qualities of collaboration and collegiality come 
through. 

Interviewer: Last year you said you were very concerned 

about how well you were doing because it was 
your first year, because you wanted a per- 
manent job, right? 

Teacher: Yes. 

Interviewer: Greg and Allan evaluated all of you people last 
year? 

Teacher: Yes, Greg evaluated me, yes. 

Interviewer: What process did he use? 

Teacher: He used the IOTA system and he talked about 

it in length afterwards. So it wasn't Greg, I 
think it was just the situation. You know, he 
was really good about it. Near the end I didn't 
have as many (concerns). The first one I remem- 
ber. 

Interviewer: So what were you feelings in the first one? 

What was it like? 

Teacher: I remember setting this lesson up and thinking 

"Oh Greg's coming in... " 

Interviewer: Did you choose when he was going to come in 
or? 

Teacher: Yes we picked a time, the best class, well not 

the best class but the class you think that you 
would like to be evaluated on. Like there are a 
couple that I would never ask him.... He tells 
what he wants and then you pick one.... And it 
got better though. Near the end I never even 
noticed him as much, but still I think that's 
what, more than anything really bothered me ... 
just the fact that I noticed him ... 

Interviewer: How many times did he see you? 

Teacher: Four, just about four. 
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So you said that you were worried about 
whether you were going to get rehired or 
whatever. Why were you worried about that? 

Well I think because we had one person leaving 
on sabbatical, and one coming back so we as- 
sumed there was going to be one position that 
would have to be cut out, but we ended up 
hiring another person. But I don't even know if 
it was all about the hiring part, I think (I was 
anxious) because I really respect the people that 
I'm working with and I would like them to 
respect my teaching abilities. 

Did you see Greg teach? You did some team 
teaching. 

Yes we did team teaching and it was really 
good. 

With Greg was it? 

Yes. 

So, when did you do this? 

Well, let's see, the first one we did was the 
IOTA, second was IOTA, and then we did team 
teaching then he did another IOTA. 

So he did an observation and the next time you 
and he co-planned and taught a lesson. 

Yes, that was a really nice and neat. 

Why was that nice and neat? 

Well I've never really team taught before. I 
didn't do it in university ... even on the 
microteaching you don't team teach.... I know a 
lot of people that did it in university but I've 
never done it before so I thought that was inter- 
esting. And just the fact like that he worries 
about the same things, or plans in preparation 
for the same things that I plan for basically.... 
The kids responded to him and he was really 
positive and, you know he was very enthusias- 
tic.... He does a lot of brainstorming. I do quite 
a bit but he does the mapping, mind mapping. 
I've never done a lot of that. I've done a 
brainstorm but I don't take it up further. He 
did that. It was fun to plan. 

How did that make you feel about the process 
of evaluation? 

It made me feel better because I saw that he 
does know what I'm going through when I try 
things and they don't work. I think that is 
wonderful. 

And you said that he worried about the same 
things that you worried about? 

Yes. 

So it's not as if you suddenly develop a magic 
formula and you're perfect. 



Yes and I know he's been teaching for a lot of 
years. 

Sure. 

So it's kind of like I remember we used to have 
this phys. ed. teacher, phys. ed. 30 or 20. We 
ran a mile every second day and he never did. 
We went outside and he used to, you know, 
walk, and once when we ran downtown he 
drove. I remember we were really upset and 
said "Well how could you judge us by our 
time?" and he said he didn't. But I think it's the 
same thing in a sense that, as long you know 
he's prepared to put himself on the line as well 
You know that he's a teacher, he doesn't 
just.. .evaluate... 

Yes. So that resulted in a changing feeling? 

I think so, I think that might have been the case. 
During the last (evaluation) I felt really confi- 
dent, although it was the end of the year too so 
that was everything combined... 

He did IOTA, then you team taught with him, 
then there were a couple of other times he came 
in? 

Yes. Yes. I like the IOTA because you get to put 
your input in it too. 

Oh you evaluate as well? 

Well you evaluate yourself 'cause you have a 
sheet. Are you familiar with that? 

Yes. 

But you know you have this sheet and you 
have different things like "a" or "b" whatever, 
that you can think about, what you think, how 
you think it was and then you talk about it. 

You talk about where you were the same and 
where you were different in some cases. It was 
nice 'cause we were really (close on our 
reports...). Kind of interesting. 

So did you have any things that were widely 
different? 

In the beginning we had a couple of things but 
after that it was all (about the same). 

How did you feel when you saw that he had 
checked something quite different? 

Where was I wrong, where did I (mess up?) In 
fact I think you tend to take it on yourself, he's 
the evaluator and you must have done some- 
thing wrong... but he's really good and he sug- 
gests seeing it differently from the front of the 
class and he's at the back, it's kind of different. 

So it was as though you just had different per- 
ceptions and you then exchanged ways of un- 
derstanding how you perceived it differently? 
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Teacher: Yes. So that was really nice too. Generally I feel 

very open ... 

Interviewer: So you all got a chance to plan your own sys- 
tem? 

Teacher: Yes. 



Interviewer: So this year ... you are more comfortable with 
your teaching and with. ..having colleagues you 
can share with? 



Teacher: Yes. 

Interviewer: Yes. OK. 



Interviewer: And this is done individually or altogether in a Teacher: 
group? 



The main thing (is) feeling like an active par- 
ticipant. 
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Individually. 

Yes. So what did you choose to do? 

Well I chose IOTA 'cause I really like it, and 
team teaching 'cause I like that too. 

So Greg's going to team teach with you again? 

Yes. And also he brought in this time the idea 
of having a colleague's evaluation.... That's 
what I asked for, like maybe a couple of IOTA, 
team teaching and then maybe a colleague. 

So in addition to this challenge that he's given 
to everybody which is to get into each other's 
classrooms, he's also suggested that perhaps 
you can have a colleague do an evaluation. In- 
stead of just visiting, they do an evaluation? 

Yes, yes. 

And so you've chosen to do one of those? 

Yes, well, like I said I like intervisitation, and 
I'd like the idea of being with a colleague. 

Would you pick that colleague? 

I think so, yes. 

So you feel fairly comfortable with that whole 
system? 

Yes, yes. 

So if you have to take the key things that 
helped you become more comfortable with it, 
three or four things, what things would they be? 

With Greg coming in here and evaluating me is 
that what you mean? 

Yes. 

Well just the one is the fact that he really talks 
to you about it, he doesn't say, "I'm coming 
into your room on this day during this period 
and I'm going to evaluate you on this." You 
know, I pick the time within the framework, 
basically I pick the class.. .and so that part, like, 
being involved in it, like I'm an active par- 
ticipant. I'm not just a person that's going to be 
sort of looked at. 

So you're part of a process of negotiation. 

Yes. 



The process of evaluation means different things at dif- 
ferent stages of the teacher's career — summative issues 
such as permanent certification, with job security and 
growth are most important early in one's career. But 
what does it mean for veteran teachers? How can it be 
adapted to suit their needs? Here two experienced 
teachers talk of how they see their process of evaluation. 

Teacher: We know how much we can trust them. So in 

this school, for this evaluation, we're extremely 
fortunate. We have someone like Greg on staff 
that can inspire a feeling of trust in the staff, 
and you can go out and you can do something 
adventurous and you can fall flat on your face 
and you won't be punished for it. Fred was the 
same. You could go to him with a fantastic 
idea, he'd taught so many years and seen so 
much he probably knew it wouldn't work but 
he'd let you go out and fall flat on your face. 

Interviewer: Yes. 



Teacher: He'd give you money to support it. And he 

knew that you weren't going to make it 
but... (both talking) he would not stop you from 
trying. Or something else, if something was 
pretty iffy he'd let you go 'cause he knew you'd 
bought in and you had to make it work and 
you'd spend the energy to make it work. 

Interviewer: His agenda was not as you'd said, like some 
other administrators. 

Teacher: Yes, yes. And he took flak for us. He took flak 

like you wouldn't believe. He covered my clas- 
ses one morning so the kindergarten class 
could come out to the farm. Karen was the only 
farm kid in the kindergarten class so she could 
bring the whole bus load out. He covered my 
classes all day, didn't charge my absentee or 
anything so that they could come and we could 
have a wiener roast and the whole bit. 



Interviewer: And Greg and Allan do similar things, like 
Fred's? 



Teacher: 

Interviewer: 

Teacher: 

Interviewer: 



Yes, yes. 

So that this has to do with the people that you 
were working with. What about the process? 

What do you mean the process? 

What type of process do you use? 



Teacher: To evaluate us? 
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Interviewer: Yes. 

Teacher: It's going to be different from what they use on 

anybody else because Greg said in one conver- 
sation all he was going to say is that we helped 
(the teacher) initiate cooperative learning in her 
classes and it seems to be going da da da. She 
could work on da da da. Like he said it would 
be more of a report as to what was done and 
how it went rather than (our evaluation). 

Interviewer: So a progress report on innovating this. 

Teacher: What else can he do for us. Like we've taught a 

long time. Isn't it time they do something for 
us, something that would improve our situa- 
tions. 

Interviewer: So what you're doing is you're making it mean 
something to you? 

Teacher: I think quite often evaluation, I think (a lot of) 

experienced teachers are like us, they would 
like something different, they would like some- 
thing to improve but you have to trust your ad- 
ministrator. And to be perfectly frank you have 
to have administrators trust you, yes sure. And 
I think that's the thing. 

Context for Teacher Development 
Majestic Junior High School is designing its own ap- 
proach to teacher development that provides a very 
positive and collegial context for the practice of teacher 
evaluation. Three subthemes characterize their estab- 
lishment of a context for teacher development. The 
school's focus on school-based staff development, the 
sense of collegiality and support that has evolved, and, 
besides administrators team teaching with peers who 
they are evaluating, teachers are engaged in a system of 
intervisitation. 

School-Based Staff Development 

Teacher: Well the school division is now into profes- 

sional development, internal professional devel- 
opment in which each school does their own 
professional development. When we have 
some person from somewhere else paid big 
bucks come in and talk to you, they really don't 
know anything about your school situation, so I 
think that's how it started. Greg and Allan, 
they kind of, they did a few things with 
cooperative learning and then they started this 
what they call peer coaching, no they don't 
want to call it coaching. 

Interviewer: Peer consultation? 

Teacher: Yeah. Something like that. 

There is not only a thrust to work on teacher develop- 
ment collectively but individual creativity is en- 
couraged as well, as we ascertained in the following dis- 
cussion. 



Interviewer: 


You've got some new courses this year. What 
are they? 


Teacher: 


Caricatures, animation. Well, we're halfway 
through the course right now. 


Interviewer: 


What's it like? 


Teacher: 


It's fun. The kids love it. And it's successful be- 
cause we teach what they want to do. 


Interviewer: 


So are cartoons and caricatures designed? 


Teacher: 


I design them first because there were about 28 
kids in grade 7 last year and they were really 
into that ... 


Interviewer: 


So you design them? 


Teacher: 


And I just decided that this would be some- 
thing I would like to do. 


Interviewer: 


So this is like, you just designed it yourself and 
are using it to do the art course? 


Teacher: 


Yes. No-one's been allowed to do that before. 


Interviewer: 


So he's letting you do this? 


Teacher: 


Yes. 


Interviewer: 


So there's quite a different attitude? 


Teacher: 


Yes, and some of the kids are taking that one 
and they're taking the other one, the two 
separate art courses that they're still taking. 


Interviewer: 


Yes, so you designed this cartoon thing from 
scratch yourself? 


Teacher: 


Yes. 


Interviewer: 


And the sculpture is the same sort of thing? 


Teacher: 


Yes. 


Interviewer: 


How's that one? 


Teacher: 


Good, the kids are having a lot of fun. It's a 
noisier course 'cause you're always doing, 
bang, bang, bang, but they're enjoying it. 


Interviewer: 


Now, are these caricatures locally developed 
courses or something...? 


Teacher: 


I guess that's what you would call it, yes. 


Interviewer: 


And art's an option in junior high? 


Teacher: 


Yes. 


Interviewer: 


So you have more freedom within that? 


Teacher: 


Yes, it's still following the curriculum. I'm 
doing what they need to be doing, it's just done 
with a different approach. Like it's more spe- 
cialized. And because they get a chance to take 
two of them in a year ... 


Interviewer: 


They get to do things they like to do? 


Teacher: 


Yes. It's better for interest for the kids. 
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Interviewer: Yes, I can see that, quite interesting, kids are so 
bored these days. 

Teacher: That's why I really enjoy doing this course. 

Interviewer: But you hadn't done it before because previous 
administrations? 

Teacher: Wouldn't let me. They were too scared to try 

something different. 

Interviewer: So you were able to take this risk because your 
administrators were willing to take this risk? 

Teacher: Yes. I don't really consider it a risk but, he did, 

the other guy did. 

Interviewer: Yes. 



Teacher: Right. And the kids just think it's great, the art 

enrollment keeps going up really well. That's 
why I'm teaching art, and I have two other 
teachers teaching art with me this time. 



Collegiality 

With all the efforts related to teacher development 
made at the school level, a strong sense of collegiality 
and support has evolved. It is apparent in the following 
excerpt. 



Interviewer: 

Teacher: 

Interviewer: 

Teacher: 

Interviewer: 

Teacher: 



So what do you teach? 

This year I am teaching grade 7 math and 
science, grade 8 math and grade 7 drama, 
grade 7 phys. ed. and health and visual arts. 

That sounds like a real broad spectrum of sub- 
jects. 

Yes. Almost everything. 

What was your major? 

Phys. Ed. 



Interviewer: You teaching any phys. ed? 

Teacher: Yes, I've got one class. So that's not too bad, I 

guess they're just trying to get me into my 
major, slowly. 



Interviewer: Yes, so would you say you felt more confident 
in phys. ed. than the other areas? 

Teacher: Definitely. There's no comparison. I feel that I 

can go into a phys. ed. class and not have a les- 
son plan or anything like that and I would still 
be able to go in there and give a very good les- 
son. 



Interviewer: 

Teacher: 

Interviewer: 

Teacher: 

Interviewer: 



You've got that craft knowledge in your head? 

Yes. But the other courses I would feel a little 
leery going in and just winging. 

So since you're teaching mostly outside your 
major that means you have a lot of preparation? 

Yes, yes. 

Very wide variety of courses. 



Teacher: 



Interviewer: 

Teacher: 

Interviewer: 

Teacher: 

Interviewer: 

Teacher: 



Interviewer: 

Teacher: 



Interviewer: 



Teacher: 



Interviewer: 



Teacher: 



And I'm lucky here with the staff, the depart- 
ments are so strong that I can always get help 
in any subject so I don't feel that I'm stuck out 
there alone, I've got a lot of help behind me if I 
ask for it. 

So you've got a nice feeling of collegiality? 

Yes. 

But how many departments can you be in? 

Quite a few. There's science, math, 

Social studies? Phys. Ed? 

No, no social studies. The visual arts this year 
is a new course, so that one kind of, I'm on my 
own, but again like the staff any time that they 
find a paper or book or anything that they 
think might help me, it's in my mailbox or 
whatever with a note saying "I found this, 
might help your or not, you know, throw it 
away or whatever." 

It's quite rare to find that sense of collegiality. 

That's what a lot of people have told me 'cause 
any time I talk to other friends who are teach- 
ers I always rave about our staff, the stuff we 
do together and all the help that I'm getting, 
and they go "I wish I was there, we don't have 
that in our school." 

Yes, so are there other things around this 
school that help you develop as a teacher? 
Other than the visitation process? 

The help from other departments, other teach- 
ers, the other types of resources that other 
teachers have who have been here for a while 
and gathered all these things up. Right now for 
math for grade 7's we're studying fractions. I 
think they've a different way of teaching frac- 
tions in the school so the department head had 
a meeting showing how they do it, so things 
like that help. 

So how do you feel when you go to the head of 
the math department and say "how do I do 
this?" 

O.K. She's more than willing to help and I can 
do it my way if I want, they don't stop me from 
doing that. They suggest an outline, a course 
outline, and that's what most of the teachers 
are doing and if you want to do it your way 
then as long as it fits the curriculum it's fine. 



Intervisitation 

In our experience, getting teachers into each other's 
classrooms is a difficult barrier to break through, but 
once it is achieved it appears to open a floodgate of sup- 
portive feelings and learning about children and teach- 
ing. Many teachers in Majestic Junior High School con- 



firmed this view, and the following exchange is a fair 



example of many such confirmations. 


Interviewer: 


Are you involved with this intervisitation busi- 
ness? 


Teacher: 


Yes. 


Interviewer: 


You've done some of that? 


Teacher: 


Yes, with two different teachers. 


Interviewer: 


Yes. Who did you go see? 


Teacher: 


You want their names? 


Interviewer: 


Oh no it doesn't matter, but like 


Teacher: 


A science class and a math class. 


Interviewer: 


Oh I see. And that's going to be quite different 
context. 


Teacher: 


Oh yes. 


Interviewer: 


So what did you think of that process? 


Teacher: 


Oh it's alright, it's kind of neat going in and 
seeing someone else with (your own students). 
When I went into the math class I purposely 
went into a class that I teach. 


Interviewer: 


Oh yes. 


Teacher: 


And that was kind of on purpose that we both 
are looking at the differences in how they be- 
have and act in the two classes and kind of com 
paring kids in a way. He hasn't come into mine 
yet but he's going to, he just hasn't had time to 
fit it in. 


Interviewer: 


Yes. 


Teacher: 


We're kind of using it to help each other out 
with comparisons of kids and better ways for 
seating plans and how to deal with certain kids 
that are repeat offenders in both classes. 


Interviewer: 


So you've got a purpose and a focus for those 
visits and observations? 


Teacher: 


Yes. I don't know if that's exactly what we're 
supposed to do but that's what we're using it 
for 'cause we felt that's what we wanted it for, 
that would be best. We could use each other's 
tips and suggestions on how to handle certain 
kids, whatever. 


Interviewer: 


That's the math class? 


Teacher: 


With the math. 


Interviewer: 


And the science? 


Teacher: 


The science one was the one we were assigned 
to do. 


Interviewer: 


O.K. So one of them you pulled out of the hat 
and the other one you chose to do. 


Teacher: 


Yes. And I kind of just said, "who's got 9F this 
afternoon?" and he said he did and I said. 
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"O.K I'd like to come see your class" and he 
said "OK." We talked about it for a few 
minutes and I went and did it that afternoon. 

We decided what we wanted to look for, like, 
but after. 

Interviewer: Do you feel your partner was stressed by hav- 
ing you in the room? 

Teacher: No. He's taught here for a long time, it doesn't 

bother him at all. 

Interviewer: So do you consider that part of this whole 
thing, teacher development, that process of 
visiting each other? 

Teacher: I like it. I want to go in some more. I only have 

three preps this term so it's really difficult to be 
able to do it unless I have someone come in and 
watch my class. I can't do it otherwise. 

Readiness 

Although in Majestic Junior High School there was a 
context of collegiality, teacher development, intervisita- 
tion, and a collaborative process of education practiced 
by administrators, various blocks to seeing teacher 
evaluation as part of teacher development were clear, 
as were various stages of teacher readiness to engage in 
collaborative teacher evaluation. These attitudes, we 
suspect, are largely the result of socialization as well as 
absent or poor evaluation practices in the past. We 
suspect that continuous practice of collaborative evalua- 
tion over several years would help to ameliorate this 
problem — but, as we can see from this study, it will not 
be an easy hurdle to overcome. 

Despite the climate in Majestic, two of our research 
group remained quite negatively disposed to evalua- 
tion even after a significant number of months of col- 
legial activity. Even when the process was clearly com- 
municated while the researchers were present, they still 
couldn't perceive and hear the collaborative tone of the 
enterprise. This observation is not meant to be 
judgmental but is made to illustrate how far back we 
will need to start with some teachers to develop trust 
and collegiality. 

Most other teachers, however, could engage to some 
significant degree with the process, although there 
were various signs that some were more ready than oth- 
ers due to a number of factors, including degree of ex- 
pertise with the subject matter they were teaching, age 
and experience, self confidence, attitudes toward au- 
thority, willingness to take risks, and perceptions of the 
purposes of teacher evaluation. 

Purposes , Taking Charge , and Teacher 
Development 

Although the collaborative action research project early 
in the year had emphasized that teacher evaluation was 
part of the teacher development process, as shown in 
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the previous section, and that it was collaborative in na- 
ture, some teachers' perceptions were still colored by 
previously socialized views of the process. One teacher 
who had been doing exemplary individual develop- 
ment in her own classroom still did not link teacher 
evaluation to that process. She still saw evaluation as 
"keeping you on your toes" and as "providing a piece 
of paper as a reference for a new job." She had not seen 
or decided, therefore, to link evaluation to teacher de- 
velopment and what agenda she had for teacher evalua- 
tion. This excerpt on an interview with her captures the 
point. 

Interviewer: Is this process useful? 

Teacher: The evaluation? 

Interviewer: How can you make it useful to you? 

Teacher: Well, I suppose it keeps you on your toes, 

makes sure that you're doing what you're sup- 
posed to be doing. As long as you are it doesn't 
really matter but for some people I think it's a 
smart idea. 

Interviewer: Have your got any special things you are going 
to do as part of this evaluation process? 

Teacher: I personally don't have a clue as to what things 

to do. 

Interviewer: No? 

Teacher: I mean, all I've ever had is just someone come 

in and watch and write things down, so. 

Interviewer: Yes. 

Teacher: And 9, grade 7 1 think need the basics, they 

need all the stuff in there still, so. 

Interviewer: Yes. 

Teacher: And they don't know yet if they like painting 

better, or sculpture better, or cartooning better. 
They may think they do but I don't think they 
do. In grade 7 they get a little taste of every- 
thing and in grade 8 and 9 they can choose. 

Interviewer: So I wonder how we can make this evaluation 
process useful to you and these new courses 
that you've designed? 

Teacher: Me too. I don't know. I just look at evaluation 

as getting that piece of paper that you can use 
when you want a new job ora reference, 
whatever. 

Interviewer: So this is how you might make this evaluation 
process useful to you, getting Greg to come in 
and look at some of those? What sorts of ques- 
tions might you ask him? 

Teacher: I haven't really thought about that part yet. 

Interviewer: Well I'm just wondering. I know you haven't 
really thought about it yet, but I'm wondering 
what sorts of, say in, caricature, cartooning. 



what things might you have him look at. I'm 
just curious. 

Teacher: I don't know yet, I haven't really thought about 

that. I'm not sure. I just might get another teach- 
er come in and do, record, whatever. Some 
people are doing that. I might do that. 

Interviewer: Do you see that as more useful? 

Teacher: It doesn't really matter who comes in, I don't 

have to have another teacher come in, I don't 
care if it's Greg or not, but I've still got like an- 
other viewpoint on it. 

Interviewer: And is there any special part of your teaching 
that you're focussing on? 

Teacher: With evaluation? 

Interviewer: Yes. New skill or? 

Teacher: Not really, not yet, we haven't really picked a 

focus. I kind of want him to check out the new 
classes, the new courses I made up. 

Interviewer: So you've got some ideas about what you want 
to do with that? 

Teacher: Well, a little bit, not much though. Like I say, 

we have to get back together again. 

B lockingAJnblocking 

Several teachers, when asked to describe their percep- 
tions and feelings about evaluation, even in the context 
of the collaborative action research project, spoke of 
"not being bothered by it" or "not caring" because they 
just "blocked the evaluation out." Here is an example 
of that. 

Interviewer: So, Greg coming in didn't worry you or 
threaten you? 

Teacher: No. I don't care, people come and walk into my 

class all the time, in and out, in and out. 

Interviewer: How did it compare to student teaching? Bet- 
ter? Worse? 

Teacher: It doesn't bother me, I really don't care. I kind 

of block them out and don't really notice that 
they're there. I just do my normal routine and. 

Interviewer: So you don't put on the dog for evaluating? 

Teacher: No, the kids notice if you do. 

Interviewer: How does he make you feel when he comes in 
to evaluate you? 

Teacher: I don't really block him out entirely, I just don't 

focus on it, I don't worry about it, it doesn't 
freak me out. 

Given a positive collaborative and collegial climate, 
though, teachers eventually feel comfortable enough to 
unblock and allow the relationship to begin, even 
though the initial feelings are a bit scary. This teacher 
provides evidence of that change occurring. 
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But / remember l was talking about something and the lesson 
went really well but I was really nervous, and at one point I 
looked to the back of the room and he was just sitting there , 
unsmiling. I was taken aback, 'cause you know it wasn't 
even the fact that he wasn't smiling, it was the fact that I 
noticed him and I never noticed him before. It was nice I had 
this knack of forgetting all about him. When I talked to him 
he said good things and things I could work on and I really, 
you know, I learned a lot about stuff through evaluation, the 
way that they have it set up. 



Fear of Authority 

When teachers frankly examine their feelings regarding 
evaluation instead of blocking things out, one realiza- 
tion that might occur is that they have a deeply rooted 
fear of authority that goes back in their lives. The fol- 
lowing excerpt focuses on this fairly common theme. 

Interviewer: Yes. Is Greg a threatening guy? 

Teacher: Not really, it's just the principal title I guess. I 

feel a little nervous and, again I always have 
this bad feeling that any time IT1 get called to 
the principal's office, even though I know I 
haven't done anything wrong, I keep thinking. 
I'm always thinking about the bad things. It's 
something that's been drilled into my head. 
Each time you get called down to the 
principal's office it's something that you've 
done bad. 



Interviewer: So, well, but, have these feelings got better over 
the last year? 

Teacher: No. 

Interviewer: Still come back? 



Teacher: Even though I know that basically he's just 

going to try and help me out, and it's not going 
to be that awful it's just.... I don't know what it 
is. I try to stay positive, don't worry about it, 
but it never happens. 

Interviewer: So are there any ways that you can think of as 
to how you can make this evaluation process 
work positively and usefully? 

Teacher: Not really I think the only thing is I just have to 

get over my fear of being evaluated and like I 
said, after the post-conference I get a lot of in- 
formation back on what I'm doing, I think it's 
helpful. So that part of it is excellent, it's just 
getting worked up the night before. 



Contextual Factors 

A teacher's readiness to engage in collaborative evalua- 
tion is influenced by various contextual factors such as 
subject matter background and the difficulty of han- 
dling particular classes. Most of our teacher respon- 
dents talked of classes they hoped the evaluators 
would understand and the additional worries they had 
when being evaluated in classes in which they did not 
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have extensive subject area expertise. The following in- 
terview helps illustrate this point. 

Interviewer: So, when it comes to this issue and process of 
teacher evaluation and teacher development, I 
mean it's nice to have that context of support 
but then in your case you've got all these dif- 
ferent subjects that you maybe or maybe don't 
have the background for. 

Teacher: Yes. 



Interviewer: So how does that make you feel? Like if some- 
body came in to evaluate you or observe you in 
phys. ed. would there be a difference between 
that type of occasion and anybody coming in to 
observe you in one of these other areas? 

Teacher: Definitely. I think just simply because I feel 

more comfortable in my phys. ed. class then I 
probably wouldn't even notice I was being 
evaluated and with worrying about, like my 
math or science. I'm sure that I'd be thinking at 
the back of my mind ami supposed to be doing 
this or that. 



Interviewer: So it's a matter of confidence. 

Teacher: Yes. I'm getting a little bit more confident with 

science 'cause the program that we use in text- 
books, the materials are excellent I think, every- 
thing's laid out for you and I taught grade 7 
science last year. You know I'll be reading over 
and going Oh yes, O.K. I remember this from 
last year... 

Young teachers who are developing their confidence 
and teachers who need a permanent job feel especially 
vulnerable, as this teacher does, but the approach 
created by Majestic Junior High School can help teach- 
ers get beyond this. 

Interviewer: So this is your second year? 

Teacher: Yes. 

Interviewer: And you're saying it's different this year than 
last year. How can you expand on what that 
means? 



Teacher: Well first of all.. .last year I was more worried 

about whether I was going to be hired back 
again. It was a lot easier this year in a lot of 
ways you know in terms of I know more about 
the kids, I know how to respond to them more, 
not perfectly, obviously, but more in that way. I 
know the staff better and know the evaluation 
procedures better than I did. I mean last year it 
was really clear and everything but I feel, I 
think I feel more comfortable with them. Like 
yesterday I had a student teacher come in and 
last year I would have gone "Oh Oh"... 

Interviewer: Just worried about having somebody in there 
watching you. 
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Teacher: 



Yes, yes. It was weird because I was taught 
with a partner but in university I never worried 
about that. I had my video-tape and it never 
bothered me. I went out into the schools and 
did my student teaching, never bothered me at 
all having to come back here. And then last 
year I found it really did, probably because I 
was worried about getting hired back again 
and everything. 

Interviewer: It's real now. 

Teacher: Yes it's real. So I kind of found that a little dis- 

concerting at times. But this year I find that 
with Greg, the principal. I'm becoming more 
relaxed. 



The Barrier of Intervisitation 
If a collaborative evaluation process is to involve inter- 
visitation and team teaching, it must be understood 
that despite teachers' isolation and need for support, 
their fear of being seen, their fear of criticism, and their 
sense of vulnerability still make it a challenge for teach- 
ers to visit each other. This is a real block that all school- 
based activity has to break through. Many teachers 
reported experiences similar to the one noted here. 



Interviewer: You talked about the sort of lessons you were 
doing and which ones would be appropriate, 
that type of thing? 

Teacher: Yes. And we sort of had a post conference after- 

wards. But one thing is, it's nicer because last 
year there were ten new staff members and 
about six or seven of those were first year teach- 
ers and we planned on coming in. We'd say, 
"Oh we'd like to go in" and we didn't. 

Interviewer: Why didn't you? 

Teacher: I don't know, well for one I was downstairs, 

like sort of isolated. It's really weird because 
down there there's sort of the science lab and 
then the library so you're really isolated. I'm 
upstairs now so it's easier but I think the gener- 
al feeling.... I mean everyone was open to it last 
year but we just never did it. 

Interviewer: Do you think you avoided it? 

Teacher: I might have, maybe. 

Interviewer: I mean all of you. I'm not talking just you. 

Teacher: I might have personally though I think because 

I, like some (people's) houses they would 
probably come to mine. Maybe that's at the 
back of my mind 'cause I find, it's starting to be 
better now. It's starting to be like I was in uni- 
versity, I don't mind people coming in. At the 
beginning of the year even though I remember 
teaching the class and kids really, the 8's... 

Interviewer: The famous grade 8's. 
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Teacher: Yes, the famous grade 8's.... But it was weird be- 

cause you know you have that sense that if 
someone walked in your classroom and things 
aren't going well you go, "Oh is it my fault." 

But I find that ever since they kind of broke 
that barrier of having us to into each others' 
classrooms.... I don't know if Greg talked about 
it, but he set up a challenge where we had to 
have people in our classrooms... and I think 
since he did that it's become freer. I know 
yesterday I had two people say in the morn- 
ing. .."Can I just come in and watch?” Which 
worked out nice, it was nothing really, really. 

Collegial Relations 

The overall meta-theme that subsumes all other themes 
in our data is that of providing a context of positive in- 
tercollegial relations. This was best explained in the 
case of Majestic Junior High School by two veteran 
teachers who were to be evaluated. Besides illustrating 
how many of the negative attitudes and emotions 
might diminish as teachers gain experience, it also 
raises the question as to whether there could be or 
should be different processes of evaluation for teachers 
at different levels of development. Alternatively, it 
presents a model that we might try to develop for teach- 
ers at all levels. 



This particular project shows how teachers can take 
more responsibility for teacher evaluation and work in 
a collegial way with administrators — but we must 
remember these teachers and administrators have been 
part of an active successful school-based development 
group for two years! 



Teacher: So I thought that I would like to be doing some- 

thing that would benefit me as I have ten years 
after this year left to go and I would like to be 
up. 



Interviewer: 

Teacher: 

Interviewer: 

Teacher: 

Interviewer: 



How many years are you short? 

This is my twenty-fifth. 

Well, we're on a par, this is my twenty-fifth. 
Yes but you've had an easy life. 

Laughter. 



Teacher: So I want to do something that would benefit 

me, being totally selfish. Connie and I went to 
Medicine Hat this summer and did the coopera- 
tive learning workshop and Allan's into 
cooperative learning and Connie was brave 
and started right away in September. Well I 
was waiting for my kids to become perfect be- 
fore I started so now I'm really reluctant be- 
cause they're not perfect so I thought that if 
Connie and Allan, Greg and I could work to- 
gether and they could help me get cooperative 
learning going with my grade 7's I would have 
something to work at. I'm the type that needs a 
change or something new every once in a while 
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to keep going, and I twisted her arm and I 
talked to Greg and they seemed to think that, 
(it would be alright). 

Interviewer: So you're going to try that? But, was it your 
turn to be evaluated? 



Teacher: Yes. 



Interviewer: Both of you. So you knew that it was coming 
up. 

Teacher: Every so many years you have to face that. 

Interviewer: Yes. 



Teacher: And what are they going to say. We've both 

taught for so long, they know. What are they 
going to say so it should be something dif- 
ferent. Something that will, maybe selfish, 
benefit me. 



Interviewer: And something that will help you do whatever 
you want to do, change the way you teach. 

Teacher: Yes. And when we do the cooperative learning 

he'll obviously be able to see that we're both 
competent, we're both organized, that 
whatever he has to fill in on his little form will 
be answered. 



The Remainder of the Year 

From about the end of November until the end of 
February somewhat less activity was associated with 
teacher evaluation in the junior high school. The experi- 
enced teachers working on cooperative learning felt 
they were actively involved because they continued to 
visit each other's classrooms and engaged in one more 
session of team teaching with one of the administrators. 

In February interviews, six teachers said no evaluation 
or not very much evaluation had happened since 
November. One second-year teacher said, "As far as 
I'm concerned, it's not occurring at all." 

In other ways, the February visits gave evidence of 
teacher tiredness and an administration seeming to be 
bogged down in the day-to-day running of the school. 
First, many more students in and around the 
principal's office required administrators' attention 
than had been the case on any previous visit. Then 
there were more instances of teachers wanting to say 
critical or uncomplimentary things about other teach- 
ers, or students, or parents. Next, the principal himself 
expressed great frustration at being unable to give even 
modest amounts of his time to teacher evaluation and 
staff development because of such things as student dis- 
cipline cases, meetings with parents, meetings with the 
school board, dealing with teachers in personal or 
professional difficulty, budget concerns, and district 
professional development initiatives. 

Perhaps the most telling evidence of all of a temporary 
loss of teacher enthusiasm was revealed in teachers' re- 
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sponses to a question they were asked during their in- 
terviews. The question was "If you had to rate your 
teaching effectiveness right now on a scale of 0-100, 
where would you rate yourself?" Eight teachers 



responded as follows: 




Experienced Teacher 


80 


Experienced Teacher 


70 


2nd- Year Teacher 


65 


2nd-Year Teacher 


65 


Experienced Teacher 


65-70 


Experienced Teacher 


80 


2nd-Year Teacher 


60 



Following the spring break, the administrators made a 
conscious effort to devote more attention to teacher 
evaluation. The principal in particular was able to set 
aside his pessimism of a few months earlier and spend 
more quality time with most of the teachers in his 
evaluation group. More importantly, the principal 
seemed to come to terms with what he would be able to 
accomplish and what he would not be able to ac- 
complish in the remaining 11 weeks of school. 

Several teachers talked about being "done" and "not 
yet done" when asked how their evaluations were 
progressing. Most teachers sensed that classroom inter- 
visitation, team teaching, and all other aspects of the 
evaluation process except those that would contribute 
directly to the content of a written report would be for- 
gone. Several teachers acknowledged that they would 
have preferred their evaluators to spend more time 
with them during the year, especially providing them 
with more feedback. 

In their May interviews teachers were asked to provide 
summary statements about their teacher evaluation ex- 
periences. The great majority of those statements were 
positive and many that contained a negative tone were 
in effect requests to have more of the good things that 
happened. As an example, most teachers felt the visits 
to other teachers' classrooms increased collegiality and 
contributed to teacher development, but several teach- 
ers said there were not enough opportunities to do this. 
Similarly, most teachers who experienced team teach- 
ing with an administrator thought it was an excellent 
way of developing the trust and mutual respect essen- 
tial to successful evaluation, but most teachers felt it 
did not happen often enough. 

Teachers' positive comments included the following: 

2nd-Year Teacher: 

You've got to respect [ the principal] for everything he did to 
make this process more valuable than it has ever been. 

2nd-Year Teacher: 

I'm not afraid any more. I have confidence in the fairness of 
this evaluation and I know I've been more involved this year 
than I was last year . 
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Experienced Teacher: 

It really is a growth experience with the right administrator. 
Experienced Teacher: 

Each teacher should be encouraged to take more responsibili- 
ty for professional growth and, in turn, make more of a con- 
tribution to their own professional evaluation. 

Experienced Teacher: 

This is the best year I've had in 23 years of teaching. At least 
I feel as if someone in authority has given me credit for some- 
thing. 

2nd-Y ear Teacher: 

The best thing about this for me was when we had time to 
talk about my teaching. 

2nd-Year Teacher: 

The best thing this year was the positive relationship I had 
with my evaluator. 

Experienced Teacher: 

It was a real boost to my morale. It let me know I was doing 
okay ... I'm not so bad. 

There were a few openly critical comments, but only a 
few. One second-year teacher said "We started off 
strong but it all kind of petered out." Another second- 
year teacher expressed frustration over broken appoint- 
ments. 

When asked to explain how the evaluation process 
could be made more beneficial, all but one teacher had 
at least one suggestion: 

Experienced Teacher: 

Spend more time working on new skills. Arrange more visits 
and more visitors, and try to get more teacher-to-teacher 
cooperation. 

2nd-Y ear Teacher: 

It's hard to know how it could be better. 

Experienced Teacher: 

I would like to have more time to talk after teaching about 
each lesson. 

Experienced Teacher: 

I would like more opportunities to work with a mentor teach- 
er in planning and preparation. Also, I need more time to 
talk with my evaluator. 

2nd-Y ear Teacher: 

More peer stuff. More mentor teachers for both the younger 
and the older teachers' benefit. 

2nd-Y ear Teacher: 

Discussion groups and time for these small groups to get to- 
gether. 



Experienced Teacher: 

More peer contact. And do the evaluation for just one whole 
month every year. 

Experienced Teacher: 

We need to find ways to include a lot of information that stu- 
dents can provide in our evaluations. 

Experienced Teacher: 

Experienced teachers need chances for "rebirth." That's what 
happened to me this year. It should be possible for more expe- 
rienced teachers to share what I experienced. 

Near the end of the year the principal was invited to 
write down his "Thoughts from the Principal's Desk" 
on the topic of teacher evaluation. This principal had 
engaged in team teaching with every teacher in his 
group and had been quite disappointed at certain times 
throughout the year when he was unable to spend as 
much time with his teachers as he felt he should. He is 
knowledgeable of both theory and practice in the area 
of teacher evaluation and quite firm in his conviction 
that educators must explore more productive ways of 
influencing the overall quality of teaching and learning 
in public education than those most typically as- 
sociated with traditional views of evaluation and ac- 
countability. 

Teacher Evaluation — 

A Principal's Point of View 
As a principal, 1 find the process of teacher evaluation to be 
time consuming and somewhat stressful for both the teacher 
and the evaluator. My five years of experience as a school- 
based administrator and my research into teacher evaluation 
has led me to believe that the actual benefit of the teacher 
evaluation process, considering the time and stress, does not 
compensate for the effort. 

I believe that most of what is done presently in teacher evalua- 
tion is an accountability activity that may have some value 
as a confidence booster for boards, parents, and Alberta Edu- 
cation, but it does not adequately address the concern that 
teacher evaluation should improve teaching and learning in 
the classroom. The current procedure of visiting teachers a 
few times in a year is also artificial in relation to classroom 
teaching. In order for teacher evaluation by a school-based ad- 
ministrator to be of assistance in the professional develop- 
ment of teachers much more time would be needed for the 
process and a lot of formal report writing should probably be 
eliminated. 

However, the present reality is that teacher evaluations are 
mandatory and thus, in order to carry out the policy but at 
the same time provide as much professional development as 
possible, I have tried to use the following techniques. I use the 
IOTA format. I know there are many other techniques that 
can be used but the IOTA does provide some basic charac- 
teristics that are essential for nonjudgmental discussions 
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about teaching. The form allows the evaluator to record obser- 
vations of activities in the classroom in behavioral terms and 
provides a focus of discussion in the pre and postconferences. 
The conferences are the most important part of the process, be- 
cause it is in these discussions that the background and fu- 
ture trends of the classroom activities can be incorporated 
into the "snapshot" of the classroom that you get from one 
visit. 

I also include in my rounds of classroom visits at least one 
team teaching experience, and often two or more. The teacher 
and I meet, plan, and deliver a classroom lesson. We then dis- 
cuss the lesson as colleagues. This may not be perfect, as I am 
still the teacher's supervisor and must write an evaluation 
report. However, by doing this I try to demonstrate to the 
teachers that I too am a teacher and I am willing to take risks 
by modelling my teaching in the open. I have found that this 
does lead to more honest discussions about teaching. 

I do not evaluate all teachers in the same way. Less experi- 
enced teachers seem to need and ask for more direction and 
structure, so I make more classroom observations with them. 
For more experienced teachers the process is more flexible and 
can include observations, peer observations, intervisitations, 
and informal discussions. In all cases the experienced teacher 
has input into the evaluation process. I know these methods 
are not all that are available but the main restriction I en- 
counter is that I don't have enough time to work as effective- 
ly as I would like with up to seven teachers in one school year. 

This leads me to my final thoughts. If we truly wish to assist 
teachers to develop professionally, I feel that we cannot hope 
to do so with the current teacher evaluation structure. Most 
teacher evaluation practices act as a disincentive to most 
teachers to engage in professional development. I feel that a 
lot of professional development is better achieved through 
teachers working with peers. The process should be school- 
based, ongoing, and collaborative. Currently we accomplish 
some professional development through some teacher class- 
room intervisitations, some team curriculum planning, and 
some team teaching. All of these have some benefits and are 
worthwhile, but I feel strongly that until we are able to group 
teachers into teams, teaching together at the same time, and 
provide them with planning and collaboration time during 
the work day, we will never appropriately address the full 
range of professional development needs of teachers. 

Tamarack School District 
Interpretation of Results 

For Tamarack School District we documented, through 
periodic interviews with administrators and teachers, 
three sub-projects. They included the system of evalua- 
tion for probationary teachers, the administrators' view 
of evaluation of experienced teachers, and the new sys- 
tem for evaluation of administrators being developed 
and used. 



Evaluation of Probationary Teachers 
In the case of Tamarack School District we felt that the 
process of evaluation of probationary teachers merited 
examination and documentation. It evolved out of 
seven or more years of careful action research, training, 
and development, including collaborative action re- 
search with one of the researchers. 

The opening part of this section is a record of what the 
policy of the school district states with regard to the 
evaluation of probationary teachers for the purpose of 
job contracts and permanent certification and the pro- 
cess that is supposed to occur. This representation of 
policy and process has been gleaned from interviews 
conducted with central office personnel, from policy 
documents, and from materials provided to teachers. 
The second part of this section describes how this pro- 
cess was experienced by teachers. Data were obtained 
from interviews with four teachers who had just com- 
pleted requirements for permanent certification using 
this process. One was a female ECS teacher, who 
trained in that specialization at the University of 
Alberta; one was a female elementary French teacher 
from the University of Calgary who was teaching high 
school core French; a third, a male teacher, had majored 
in social studies at the University of Lethbridge and 
was teaching grades 9, 10, 11 social studies; and the 
fourth, another male teacher, had trained at the Univer- 
sity of Alberta in science education and was teaching 
chemistry to grades 10, 11, 12 as well as coaching bas- 
ketball. 

Policies and Intended Practices 
In Tamarack School District, the process for teacher 
evaluation for the purposes of certification is com- 
prehensive and continuous, taking place over a two- 
year period. It initially involves school-based adminis- 
trators, including perhaps department heads in high 
schools, and finally central office personnel at the end 
of the probationary period. Each probationer may be in- 
volved with at least two and perhaps four evaluators 
and may have engaged in up to 12 or more cycles of for- 
mal supervision prior to certification. At the end of the 
first year, subject to job availability, the decision is 
made as to whether the probationer will continue to be 
employed. This process takes place in a comprehensive 
orientation and training system at the school district 
level, the school level, and sometimes the department 
level. Some teachers may opt to take formal training 
and engage in project activity in supervision and peer 
coaching, which is offered during each academic year. 
New teachers are given a comprehensive material pack- 
age describing to the school district policies, proce- 
dures, and practices when they are hired. These materi- 
als include a book entitled A First Year Teacher's Guide 
For Success. A local group of teachers is writing their 
own version of this book. The materials closely outline 
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the policies and practices regarding teacher evaluation 
in a step-by-step way — specifically, the procedure for 
evaluation of probationers, the nature of the super- 
vision process, roles, expectations, and the like. Expecta- 
tions regarding teachers' duties, planning, and all other 
matters that are evaluated, including materials on teach- 
ing excellence and research on good teaching, are in- 
cluded. Support sources and services that might be 
used to assist in teacher development are also outlined. 

Late in August this material is examined during a two- 
day new teacher orientation session using a workshop 
approach. Training is given in planning, timetables, 
and other district matters. As well, new teachers are 
engaged in writing personal beliefs and goals relating 
to classroom climate, management, and teaching styles, 
and how they might reach these goals. This process is 
done individually and collectively; the results are docu- 
mented for future reference. In this way, new teachers 
are given a chance to understand the culture of the 
school district, its policies, practices, and expectations, 
both in general and in relation to teacher evaluation. As 
well, teachers are given a chance to begin to clarify how 
they will work in that context. A similar process occurs 
at the beginning of the school year relative to the school 
context. Most schools have their own individualized 
orientation plans. 

All new teachers meet as a group several other times 
during the year for specific purposes. In October, prior 
to the first report card period, they attend a workshop 
that addresses student performance and assessment 
and the whole issue of reporting student progress to 
parents. In February they review the goals they set ear- 
lier in a process of self-evaluation and address agenda 
items related to concerns and difficulties suggested by 
the group. New teachers are able, then, to share experi- 
ences and provide support for each other in their ef- 
forts to become skilled teachers. At this time they also 
review evaluation procedures and how the process is 
going, and where school-based support and mentor- 
ship is coming from. In the workshop context they plan 
for the remainder of the year and what they need to do 
for their second year. 

By January 1 of the first year at least one evaluation is 
done and by April 30 the school-based administrators 
are required to have finished two. At this point col- 
laborative appraisals of teaching development are com- 
pleted by the evaluator and teacher and a decision is 
made whether the teacher should be given a con- 
tinuous contract, another one-year contract, or non- 
renewal for the second year. In the second year the 
school-based administrators continue to do analyses of 
teacher evaluations, and then, usually after Christmas, 
a central office person will do a series of evaluations 
leading to a decision about permanent certification. 



To varying degrees, depending on availability of the 
evaluator's time and teacher's timetable, each teacher 
can negotiate when the evaluator will observe. A large 
proportion of evaluators' observations are linked in 
terms of time, frequency and class, with some attempt 
made as well to see a variety of classes. Even though 
there are overall performance criteria that will be ob- 
served, teachers have opportunities to relate observa- 
tions to their overall agendas, style, and specific teach- 
ing skills on which they wish to focus. Generally, a 
structured supervision approach is used with orienta- 
tion meetings, specific pre and postconferences and, at 
the end of the series of observations, a longer summa- 
tive conversation. The emphasis is on collaboration, 
two-way communication, and positive reinforcement 
for teacher development. Data are gathered and shared 
in a nonjudgmental way which encourages the teacher 
to make decisions about his or her own teaching. The 
evaluator, however, may make suggestions that the 
teacher might consider. 

Data gathered for each observation are quickly shared 
with the teacher, and the teacher receives a written 
report quickly following a series of observations. Teach 
ers are at liberty to comment on and validate such 
reports. 

Prior to engaging in the culminating cycle of evalua- 
tions for the purpose of permanent certification, the 
central office evaluator meets with the teacher to pro- 
vide a specific orientation and a reexamination of the 
procedure and data gathering instruments related to 
performance criteria in the orientation package, and 
other more specific instruments available for more 
specific purposes that the teacher might wish to use. 

Teachers are asked to submit lesson plans, unit plans, 
and their personal statement of beliefs related to teach- 
ing, goals, teaching style, their efforts in meeting 
pupils' needs, and areas of other accomplishments. 
These documents are examined and discussed with the 
teacher in conjunction with data from observations and 
they contribute to the final report. In this sense the 
teacher participates in an active way in the process of 
evaluation, through a process of reflection and self 
evaluation. Documents and preobservation conversa- 
tions provide a context in which the evaluator is able tc 
view what the teacher is trying to do. The teacher also 
is clear about what might be observed. 

When the central office administrator does permanent 
certificate evaluation, and frequently when school- 
based administrators conduct series of supervisory 
cycles, relatively long postobservation two-way conver 
sations are conducted. These relate to the whole scope 
of teaching — past, present, and future. Although the 
data gathered in observations has been nonjudgmental 
at this point suggestions are enunciated and discussed 



by both teacher and evaluator as to what next steps in 
teacher development might be taken. 

In order to make effective use of time for the mass of 
documentation in this process, the District Assistant Su- 
perintendent has developed a computer-based system 
of formula writing based on teacher performance 
criteria, which speeds up report writing while leaving 
ample room for describing the unique features of each 
teacher's style and development. In this way final 
reports that might have taken up to several days now 
can take five to six hours. 

Whether new or experienced, teachers who show sig- 
nificant deficiencies that persist over time are able to co- 
plan individualized programs of assistance that involve 
a variety of potential mentors, include coaching, peer 
consultation, and other forms of professional develop- 
ment. 

The Evaluation Process for Probationary Teachers 
as Experienced by Four Teachers 
Generally speaking, the perceptions of four teachers 
who were interviewed in depth for the purposes of this 
study corresponded in almost every respect with the 
stated policy and intended practices outlined earlier. 
This is in stark contrast to the conclusions derived from 
the questionnaire data from the larger TEPI study in 
which perceptions of administrators and teachers dif- 
fered in significant ways. 

The data were interpreted for themes and patterns. Five 
subthemes related to the major theme of Collaborative 
Evaluation Process. They included Interpersonal Support, 
Reflective Understanding of the Whole Teacher , Continuity , 
Affirmation and Self 'development, and Fairness. Three sub- 
themes of Collegiality , Teacher Development, and Training 
related to the major theme of a Context for Teacher Devel- 
opment. Three sub themes of Clarity and Fairness of Policy 
and Practice, Orientation, and Communication, and Readi- 
ness contributed to the major theme of a Cultural Ethos 
of Teacher Evaluation. 

Each of these themes is illustrated in turn with frequent 
reference to the teachers' own words. 

Collaborative Evaluation Process 

Interpersonal Support 

The process of supervision used by the school district 
involves collecting nonjudgmental data on what is ob- 
served in the classroom and providing the teacher with 
the opportunity to make judgments about what they 
mean. Although administrators do have agendas for 
what they would like to gather data on, teachers are 
given the opportunity to direct the focus of observation 
as well. Each observation is done after a pre-conference 
and followed by a postconference. With a highly sensi- 
tive and personal issue, that of professional evaluation. 







it is important to have administrators who are well 
trained and teachers who are informed as to what is 
going to happen so that both can participate fully in the 
process. Providing the teacher with a context in which 
to feel comfortable, positive, and supported, wherein 
negative criticism is not practiced, is of paramount im- 
portance. One teacher saw it as follows: 

And he'd go through the whole pre-conference, post-con- 
ference and everything for the times when he was actually 
writing things and taking notes. The evaluations that he did 
when we came to sit down for our post-conferences — it was 
specific things that I had been saying or doing or moving. 
Everything was very specific, so I knew exactly that he was 
listening and he did know what I was doing . We talked 
about it afterwards and it was a really good feeling, you 
could see that he was very supportive too. 

It was always that way, it was never, "You're not looking at 
the kids enough," or something. It was never in a bad way. It 
was always very supportive and yes, in a questioning way 
like, "Maybe you could try this," or "Would it help if we had 
another helper in here?" you know, those kinds of things. 

People here who do the evaluations don't come in to criticize 
you. They come in to give you some constructive criticism to 
help to make you a better teacher. So I think that any 
evaluators that would come in and say "Maybe this would 
help," or "Could you, would you maybe try this?" would 
make it much easier for teachers to be able to take than some- 
one coming in and saying "You've got to change this, you've 
got to change this." Of course that's kind of a no, no, you 
wouldn't respond well, no one would respond well to that. 

Informality was revealed in this study as a way the pro- 
cess can be personalized. 

As one teacher said, 

I liked that because it was informal. I didn't feel like I was 
being tested at that point. It was more of a sharing. He went 
through his comments and if he wanted something clarified 
he made the point, otherwise he'd just tell me something that 
he'd seen or he'd really enjoyed, and why. 

Another teacher commented. 

Every time I never wanted it to happen until it happened and 
then I really enjoyed it while it was going on. Yes, it was real- 
ly good. What I did in the end when he came in I sort of made 
him a part of the class. I had a really good class to do it with 
and they really got a kick out of it. And I think he enjoyed it 
and the kids really enjoyed it. And he came back actually, 
there's sort of a joke between us and the class. He came back 
later on to check up on, like he was a kid to do something, and 
he'd check up on the kids. 

This informality and the personal relationship may be 
helped if the evaluator drops in now and then without 
doing formal observations, as this teacher noted. 
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I think that that really helps, I mean not always to come and 
write things down either but more just to pop in sometimes. 
Like we would invite him down to come for our birthday 
snack or whatever it happened to be , or maybe we were 
making pancakes that day or something, but even just those 
kinds of little visits, the kids get more used to him, I get a 
more comfortable feeling to have him in the classroom too. 

In fact this feeling of interpersonal support seems to be 
the basic platform from which new teachers derive an 
important disposition toward growth rather than a 
regression to fear of authority. This teacher clearly 
thinks so: 

I think perhaps going back to the idea of support and also a 
sounding board for ideas is very important, and 1 think with 
my feelings that I didn't feel like I was being evaluated, but 
rather supervised.... The people that came, they were more 
concerned in developing me as a teacher and so that support 
and sounding board for ideas would be the thing for me. 

Another probationary teacher picked up on this inter- 
personal support. 

There's a positive thing. They like to point out the things I 
was doing right, but I would ask. I would point out things 
that I felt 1 had trouble with and they would say well you 
might want to try this, or you might want to try this. It was 
always positive, they always, you know, give you positive 
feedback. 

Continuity (Frequency and Gradualism) 

In order for a teacher evaluation process to make a dif- 
ference through the establishment of a trusting relation- 
ship, the total number of observations needs to be 
beyond several infrequent observations over two years. 
Our four teachers were seen anywhere from 12 to 15 
times during two years, by three or four people includ- 
ing vice-principals, principals, department heads, per- 
haps an administrator from another school, and central 
office personnel. The total number of observations in- 
creased if they were involved in the district's ongoing 
peer coaching project. Although they were seen by a va- 
riety of people, it was considered a strength because of 
the variety of ideas generated. As well, teachers could 
be sure they would experience a consistently common 
structure in the process, which was nonjudgmental in 
nature and which included pre-conference and post- 
conferences and conversations within which telling 
would be at a minimum. 

Typically, evaluators would leave the new teacher to 
learn and understand the context in which they worked 
for a while after beginning teaching — with collegial 
support systems available. After a while they might 
drop in informally from time to time. Somewhere in the 
middle of the first year an in-school administrator 
would work through a cluster of observations with the 
teacher, perhaps another toward the end of the first 



year. Maybe another in-school person might conduct 
the second cluster. The second year might have a 
similar pattern, moving gradually to a cluster of visits 
by a central office person for the final evaluation for 
permanent certification. 

Teachers appreciated this movement from close peers — 
in-school evaluators — toward senior in-school adminis- 
trators, then to central office personnel. By the time the 
central office personnel came in teachers reported they 
were thoroughly experienced with the process. 

Generally, when an evaluator worked with a teacher 
ample notice was given, mutual expectations were 
negotiated, and a cluster of closely linked observations 
were arranged. These often included several observa- 
tions of the same class over one to three weeks to ap- 
preciate the range, rhythm, pattern, and development 
of a teacher's teaching, plus an observation of another 
class and subject to give a sense of the variety of assign- 
ments in which the teacher was involved. Data 
gathered generally were immediately shared and dis- 
cussed after each observation. Final reports on each 
linked cluster of observations were shared with the 
teacher, usually within one week. 

(Opposite practices of few and infrequent observations 
done in a perfunctory or routine manner, missed ap- 
pointments, lack of immediate feedback, and delayed 
final reports, as recorded earlier in this case study, lead 
to devastated teachers who feel extremely negative 
about evaluation and the evaluator, and who might 
even regress in their teaching skills). 

Reflective Understanding of the Whole Teacher 
The previous descriptions deliberately focus on the 
classroom observational process, but this is not all there 
is to initial teacher evaluation in this district. This takes 
place in an effort on both the teacher's and evaluator's 
part to understand the teacher as a whole professional. 

At the outset teachers provide the evaluator with their 
plans and materials, which are studied in some depth. 
Teachers are also invited to write their philosophy of 
teaching or describe their teaching style. (If they had 
participated in the school districts orientation sessions, 
they already had written an earlier draft version of 
this.) As well, they are asked to write about what they 
do, what they have achieved, what they hope for. It is 
in this context that the organizational meeting, pre-con- 
ferences, and observations take place. The post-con- 
ference very often is a long conversation about teaching 
in general, what the teacher has done and wants to do, 
and an exchange of ideas about what might happen. It 
is a joint reflection directed toward understanding the 
teacher's evolving development as a teacher. One teach- 
er described it in this way: 
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He wanted to look through my books to see how I planned 
and my outlines and sort of long term outlines of what I was 
going to cover in the course, and short term , that kind of 
thing. And he was interested also in my evaluation, you 
know, how I was going to gather marks for the kids. Not a lot 
of depth on that but just basically, you know, " What's your 
course break down and have you thought about why?" He 
wanted to make sure that I'd looked at the program of studies 
and the curriculum guide and included them in my plan. 

Another teacher had a similar experience: 

And the thing I found was he wanted to look through my 
books while he was in the classroom, he went through my 
binders and looked at stuff When my other evaluator did it, 
he just took my binders for a week and he was very thorough, 
you know, in what he went through. 

Yet another teacher commented upon the evaluator's 
thoroughness. 

I gave him all of my plans and term plans and things like 
that so he could take them home and he studied them over a 
weekend and had a look to see if. ..my plan was continuous 
and kept on not just jumping from thing to thing. So he did 
that as well which really was kind of nice too ' cause then he 
knew more about what kinds of things we had been doing. 

This teacher saw value in self appraisal both for himself 
and for the evaluator. 

Like I feel now that maybe he knows me a little better than he 
ever did before just from that interview. In normal cir- 
cumstances I would never have the opportunity to sit and 
talk to him like I did about things that I'd done, and achieve- 
ments, and dreams and desires and hopes and goals, all those 
kinds of thing. But from the perspective of personnel-wise I 
would think that it would do him good to use that evaluation 
process to get to know his staff better, and to get to know 
their various weaknesses and strengths, you know and, 
maybe things they're interested in that he hadn't even 
thought of before.... I would hope that that kind of evaluation 
process would give that to him too. 

The self appraisal, an important part of the district's 
belief that good evaluation is more likely to result 
when evaluators know more about the whole teacher, 
does not come easy at first to all teachers, as this teach- 
er revealed. 

I found it hard to do the self, the self-evaluation thing. I went 
and talked to other people about it too to see what, well, how 
in detail did they get 'cause it doesn't say, it's very open. I 
felt a little silly at first doing it, you know, and I was a little 
annoyed that I had to do it 'cause I didn't really have the 
time. But I found that sitting down and doing it was good for 
me. It makes you sit back and reflect and think about things. 
When you put it all down on paper, where you get your 
teaching strategies and your ideas from, and why, and all the 



things that make you up as a teacher , it makes you feel good. 
You know that you've got all these things... 

Boy, you know I guess I'm OK. Like I really do work toward 
this and here's why. It makes you stop and think, but that 
was a hard thing to do. I talked to the teachers about it a lot 
of them said, "Oh I'm no good at that, I never do, I just put a 
couple of things down. " So then you had to sit and think well 
now am I going to be somebody who just slips a couple of 
things down for the sake of having it done or am I going to go 
all out and really think of things that I could put here. 

All four teachers, however, were positive about what 
resulted when they took an active role in the evaluation 
process. The following conversation demonstrates this 
point. 

Teacher: With him it was more like, 'Tm looking at you 

as a teacher, as an individual and I want to 
know everything I can. I have a limited amount 
of time to get it in but let's see what we can 
do." So with the hour and a half, I found that to 
be a lot more of an opportunity to really ex- 
press a lot of stuff. I came away feeling quite 
satisfied that I'd done my best. I'd put my best 
foot forward. I had said everything I wanted to 
say. I had gotten enough feedback from him 
that I needed in order to make me feel more 
confident in my job. 

Interviewer: And you described that as informal and, what's 
the word, mutually satisfying conversation 
about teaching etc. 

Teacher: Yes it was more, that's it, it was more of a con- 

versation than it was sort of like, you did this, 
you did that, check, check, you know, which 
was the format that was taken earlier on. Mind 
you I think though the check, check, checklist 
stuff is probably less threatening because I 
don't know that I would have been ready for 
the interview that I did with — right at that 
time, you know, so maybe as a growing pro- 
cess, a stepping process, it was better to have a 
checklist format the first time and not too much 
thought about. You know, you think about that 
later. 

Interviewer: So that generally speaking, would you say the 
process of supervision and evaluation has had 
some impact on your teaching? 

Teacher: Yes, I think maybe the one area that was maybe 

not negative, but my planning, I think that I'm 
a good planner but also at the same time I need 
more feedback on how to do it more effectively. 
I think that's helped me, definitely. And espe- 
cially just to be able to talk to an evaluator and 
give me ideas exactly and perhaps also to 
ground your philosophy of teaching. 

Interviewer: How does this process help you ground your 
philosophy of teaching? 
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Teacher: Perhaps when you're teaching you don't really 

know why you do it. You're doing it but you 
don't really think about it that much. But to be 
able to talk about teaching with somebody and 
to realize that you are doing that and then to 
think about the rationale behind why you do it. 
To think that out and to verbalize it with some- 
body else... 

Interviewer: Sort of makes it explicit, intuitive? 

Teacher: Yes, yes. It's intuitive and you do it as a teacher 

but do you think about it and talk about it and 
discuss it with other people at the same time. 
As teachers we can't really go out and talk to 
people on the street about it, have an under- 
standing, as we could with an evaluator or a 
peer. 



Another probationary teacher explained it similarly. 

Interviewer: Can you recall any particular things that you 
got out of those processes in terms of your 
teaching? 

Teacher: Again (the central office administrator) was 

very positive. I think that you don't always 
have to have something wrong, like that was 
something that he told me, there's not always 
something wrong. Sometimes it just needs 
someone to come in and tell you that you're 
doing a good job, and that really helps teachers. 
I always have parents and the children of 
course tell me if it's good or if it's bad, or 
whatever. They let me know, but it's sure nice 
to hear sometimes that you're just, you're 
doing O.K. and someone realizes it. 



Affirmation , Improvement of Teaching, 
and Self-development 

The impact of this collaborative process of teachers' 
evaluation appears to have three values. First, regard- 
less of how confident or skilled the four probationary 
teachers were, they needed some authoritative person 
to confirm that they were in fact doing their jobs com- 
petently. This need for and experience of affirmation 
seemed to be important in and of itself, besides provid- 
ing a base of confidence from which to examine what 
might need development. The following brief exchange 
captures this phenomenon. 

Teacher: Well it was very positive. I didn't seem to be 

doing anything wrong, so if nothing else it 
made me feel confident that I was O.K. in what 
I was doing. I needed that because I was so 
nervous about teaching at the high school level 
having never done it before so it was good for 
me to get that kind of feedback from him that, 
"You're O.K. kid. You're doing the right stuff, 
and things are going well." 

Interviewer: What did you learn about your teaching from 
this process in the two years? You mentioned 
the sorts of things that you learned in your first 
year especially from your students? 



Interviewer: Can you remember specific times or instances 
and what sorts of things you tried or what 
things you learned on particular visits? 

Teacher: Yes, I have to think first. I guess my feeling 

about evaluation was I wanted to always know 
if what I was doing was O.K. so I didn't go 
ahead and make something different for when 
the evaluator was coming. I would just do what 
I was doing so I always wanted to know the 
true picture of, if what I was doing was OJC. 

Interviewer: And did it give you a more explicit sense of 
who you were as a teacher? 



Teacher: I suppose the security end of it, you know.. .you 

always wonder. You know you can give out 
evaluation to your students and you can walk 
around and talk to your colleagues... but until 
somebody with authority or power says to you, 
"Yes I like what you're doing, you're O.K." I 
don't think you really believe it, you know. 
You're always searching for that, somebody to 
say yes. 



Interviewer: Validation? 



Teacher: Yes exactly and well at least I am, maybe not 

everybody needs that. I know I do.... It made 
me feel a lot more secure in the high school. 



Teacher: I think again it was just a case of feeling very 

good about what I was doing. Initially I needed 
it from a more, sort of in-house expert, having 
the vice-principal who I deal with and who I 
had already met and already worked with a lit- 
tle bit, having him tell me, "Yes you're O.K. 
You're doing fine, this is good, I like what 
you're doing," this was a good boost, but then 
to actually have the superintendent come in 
and say, "Wow this is really good. We really 
like what you're doing," then I felt "all right. 
I'm O.K. I can handle high school" and I think 
that up until then I was still sort of nervous 
about whether I was actually being effective as 
a high school level teacher. 



So regardless of the specific question related to the im- 
pact of the process of evaluation, the first response was 
always affirmation. This, we suppose, from an adminis- 
trative point of view equates with the basic level of ac- 
countability. But when pushed further as to impact it 
was clear that positive feedback reinforced certain be- 
haviors and indeed extended their exploration. Teach- 
ers usually were asked to identify for themselves areas 
they wanted to change. What teachers appreciated, 
then, were suggestions offered as alternatives or pos- 
sibilities, not as prescriptive solutions. It appeared to 
enhance teachers' sense of confidence and efficacy, as 
this conversation shows. 
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Teacher: 



Teacher: 



He would give suggestions on this. "Oh maybe 
you could try this next time/' or "this was real- 
ly wonderful, I like the way you did this," and 
so it was a really good experience for me. 



Yes. I think those things are quite standard and 
I do expect those to be observed but I think it's 
those other areas that I identify as perhaps my 
weak link. 



Interviewer: Can you recall some of the lessons that were ob- 
served and were there any particular com- 
ments or feedback that had impact on what you 
might do as a teacher? 

Teacher: My teaching methods are very varied. I use as 

many different ideas as I can. I don't try to put 
special things in my lessons when people come, 
I just want them to see what I do on a normal 
day. So during the day I have a variety of 
things, group work, and you know, individual 
tasks, and I think that was one thing that the 
evaluators appreciated. At the same time they 
gave me ideas of how to develop them even fur- 
ther and I don't think that there were any nega- 
tive comments at all, more supportive. They 
would say, "A very good idea, what would 
happen if?" and those are the type of things 
that I appreciate. Although I do it for improve- 
ment I don't mind "try this" a little bit. But the 
things that were brought up weren't negative 
at all. 

Clearly, all four teachers were convinced their 
evaluators were a valuable source of ideas and support 
This selection from one of the interviews demonstrates 
the point well. 

Interviewer: In the process did you feel you have a choice, 
or involvement, anticipation, control of those 
sorts of things? 



Interviewer: And what did that information tell you about 
that? When you collected data on it? 

Teacher: It gave me some ideas on how to improve, espe- 

cially the activities, specific ideas on how I 
could stretch that activity and relate it more to 
the content. So that just from experienced teach- 
ers having some idea of how they could do 
that, that helped definitely as well. 

Interviewer: So this evaluation procedure takes place within 
a context that's quite positive and helping in 
respect to development generally? 

Teacher: Yes, yes. It's, the word, the word evaluation is 

almost, a misnomer for what occurs. It's more, I 
like the name coaching and supervision be- 
cause for me that's what it was. Obviously they 
have to ensure legally that I'm doing my job 
but I didn't feel that it was that. It was more en- 
couraging me to develop at the same time. So it 
was back to my comfort level. I didn't feel like I 
was being evaluated, like a driver's examiner 
that sits besides you with a checklist. It's not 
like that. 

Interviewer: Apart from your interest in relating activities to 
the specific content of the curriculum, were 
there other areas in your teaching that you 
changed or modified? Directly or indirectly as 
the result of the process of supervision or 
evaluation? 



Teacher: Especially this year when the administrator 

came he asked if there was anything that I 
wanted to have viewed, if there was an area 
that he should pay attention to. That's impor- 
tant as well because as a teacher you can't iden- 
tify weaknesses in yourself as a teacher, so that 
gave me a chance for him to look for that as 
well. So in that way it did help with feedback 
and input to the process. 

Interviewer: Do you remember some of the things you 
might have suggested? 

Teacher: I think one of the areas that I asked, especially 

my department head to look at, I do many ac- 
tivities and I sometimes I wonder if I connect 
my activities to the concept of the material that 
we're covering well enough. So we do the ac- 
tivity, but is there a logical link and understand- 
ing linked to the ideas that we're trying to get 
across? And so that was one thing that I asked 
to be observed as well. 



Interviewer: So you went beyond the basic stuff like time on 
task and the questioning and distribution of in- 
volvement and so on? 



Teacher: I think indirectly, especially this year, I knew 

that the evaluators were going to be looking at 
my planning and I wanted to make sure that 
from now until the end of the year I would be 
organized in my planning. I didn't want to be- 
come a teacher that walks in and does things 
off the top of my head. I wanted to have a 
record of that and so I did that indirectly. I 
think that was probably one of the biggest 
things that evaluation caused me to do. 

Although they were neophyte teachers, the supervisory 
relationship was such that they could take risks while 
the evaluator was there — using them to provide feed- 
back. That's trust! 



Interviewer: Do you think that process gives you more of a 
clear sense of direction for your own teaching 
now? 

Teacher: For the future now? 



Interviewer: Yes. 

Teacher: It's the confidence thing again. It makes me con- 

fident that I'm O.K. with what I'm doing and 
that I can continue and that taking risks is O.K. 

I had a new, brand new thing that I was doing 
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in my classroom that he got to see and it's been 
very risky. It started this semester and I wasn't 
sure how it would take on. This system that I'm 
using is giving stamps out. I have little French 
stamps on papers and once a month they get a 
paper with squares on it and every time they 
speak French to me they get a stamp. So if they 
say, "Hi how are you/' "Good morning," 
"Goodbye," "What's the weather like," any- 
thing that hasn't got to do with our specific 
question and answering time in class, they get 
stamps for it. At the end of the month we add 
them all up and they make stars and put them 
around the room, the whole bit. And what I 
was trying to do was to get them to use their 
French more, and to actually speak rather than 
just when I made them do it. When the 
evaluator came in I wanted him to see what he 
thought of it, how he thought it was working. 
He went around the room to help some stu- 
dents with some seat work. This girl had her 
hand up and he said, "My French isn't great 
but do you trust me? I think I can handle your 
question." She kept her hand up and said 
"Well, yes, I trust you but I want a stamp!" So 
he came back and said, " Think it's working." 
But it's neat to see and it's been an interesting 
process to see how that went through. I'm al- 
ways trying to dream up something to get them 
to speak so this year it was stamps. I've got to 
evaluate it at the end of the semester yet and 
see whether I want to do it again but it was an 
interesting exercise. And he came in and he 
was very supportive. I didn't feel threatened by 
him, that he would, you know, sort of chastise 
me if it didn't work. I didn't feel like that at all. 

I felt like that he was kind of intrigued that I 
was trying to do something that was kind of 
weird that was trying to get these kids 
motivated to do something else. I think he was 
just sort of having fun with it. So in that way 
I've felt a little more secure so that now next 
year if I want to try something else that's a little 
weird — Oh and I'd stand on the chair and play 
Simon says with the class while he was there! 
I'm sure he thought that was a little off the 
wall, but they responded to it and they liked it 
and so I was able to, to be me the way I normal- 
ly am with my classroom while he was there. 
That really was me! The first evaluation that I 
did there was no way, I was very reserved, I 
did a few things but nothing really off the wall 
but this time I really felt secure that I could, I 
could really show him things that I do in the 
room on a regular basis that I might not share 
with too many people because they're a little 
bit, they're intimate. You know, you have a 
class and you play Simon says with them and 
they're all grade ll's, you shut the door and 
you play Simon says, you know. But they all 
have fun with it and they're trusting and they 
know each other and they know you and they 



don't feel threatened. You bring a stranger in 
the room and then you try and do that.... I 
wasn't sure how it would go over and it went 
over great! 

Interviewer: That's an interesting point you make, you 

know, how much can we be ourselves as teach- 
ers, you have an evaluation and the key things 
there is the relationship you feel with that 
evaluator. 

Teacher: Right. For sure. Like now I wouldn't hesitate to 

have him in my room. I was nervous at first 
that he was coming because I had no idea, but 
now I feel very good about it. If he just walked 
in out of the blue it wouldn't bother me be- 
cause I would know that I would have his con- 
fidence in me that I'm doing a good job and 
that I'm teaching the way he would expect me 
to teach, you know. 

The most encouraging evidence that this approach to 
teaching evaluation is worthwhile was where teachers 
could move from a need for affirmation from sig- 
nificant professional others, to an openness to alterna- 
tives, to a mutual process for improvement but, most 
importantly, to taking charge of their own evaluation, 
exploration and development. As this teacher did, they 
made important connections between evaluation and 
teaching. 

Teacher: The thing that I got the most information was 

from the kids responses to me. I found those 
evaluations really useful. You know, what 
kinds of things did they find helpful and not 
helpful in the class. I found that interesting be- 
cause the administrator had a book in this of- 
fice full of evaluations. I like to do evaluations 
myself at the end of the year on my class. So I 
could go to that book as a resource and choose 
different sheets that I could pull to administer 
to my classes myself. I'm allowed access to 
those myself any time I want. 

Interviewer: So they were sort of encouraging you to engage 
in self evaluation? 

Teacher: Yes, sure. Here's how you can do it. Here's a lit- 

tle system that's already been developed. When 
you're teaching, it's really hard to come up 
with those things. You don't have the time. It's 
something you can work with. Maybe you 
want to change a couple of things here and 
there. I found those to be really helpful. I've 
used them every semester. I really like them be- 
cause then I can choose what kind of informa- 
tion I'm looking for back from different classes. 
I'm always trying something new so it's nice to 
see what the kids thought of it. 

I was able to sit and go through them, and it 
gave me an insight into the grade 9 mentality. 
What they would consider to be interesting, 
what they would consider to be boring, and 
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what they would consider to be a headache and 
a half. It gave me some pointers for the follow- 
ing year. I found that I did revise my program 
a little bit. For my grade 9 level I revised my 
language arts program a bit from those evalua- 
tions. 

Interviewer: Common sense plus the way you taught? 



Interviewer: Yes, yes. 

Teacher: So I found that with that evaluation it gave me 

the confidence to feel that I could move out into 
the school a little more, I could extend myself a 
little more and feel like I could be involved in 
other things that weren't just necessarily my 
classroom. 



Teacher: 



Not so much the way I taught, no, I didn't 
make too many changes on that, they liked pret- 
ty much the stuff I was doing. It was just the 
content, and maybe the way, or the timing of 
presenting it. I found that I rearranged my 
week a little bit so that I had more focus. We 
have a language arts component and I didn't 
like it myself and the kids didn't like it either. It 
was too choppy, so what I ended up doing last 
semester was changing it to one block. I put it 
all together in a block and it worked wonderful- 
ly- 

And so I think it was nice to get that. It was sort 
of a rounding out for me 'cause now I feel it 
gave me the confidence this year to say to my 
colleagues.... We've got two people who 've 
retired this year and so two new teachers are 
coming in to teach languages. The four of us 
have to sit down and decide who's going to 
teach what next year.... I very bravely said that 
I would like to teach a grade 12 level. I've never 
done that before, but I feel now like I can do it, 
you know. I'm anxious to attempt that, so it's 
given me the confidence to go and to try some- 
thing a little harder 'cause it was difficult in the 
beginning, enough, just doing 9, 10 French 
which is where I started. This year I got 11 and 
now I'm doing grade 12. 



Fairness 

In retrospect, the process of evaluation was considered 
to be fair by all teachers interviewed, as this excerpt 
reveals. 



Teacher: I think they make sure that you understand the 

guidelines before, I think that's important you 
understand what they're looking at and I think 
that takes the fear element away and I think 
they've worked hard at developing criteria 
that's very fair. They try to keep the personal 
side out of it so there's no disagreements or any- 
thing between the evaluator and the person, so 
that way it's very fair. 

Interviewer: What about the reports themselves? When you 
read them do you feel the same way about 
those? 



Teacher: Definitely. Especially the ones that were done 

for my certificate. I thought they reflected what 
I had done and were quite detailed and 
managed to look at all the areas we had talked 
about in the pre-observation cycles. 

Interviewer: Well the discussion was over two years ago, 
so? So in this whole process did you think it 
was fair? 



Teacher: Yes, I really did. 



Interviewer: So it's encouraged you to take risks? 

Teacher: Yes, yes I would say. 

Interviewer: In that sense it's helping you, it's develop- 
mental? 

Teacher: Yes, and it's also given me a sense of a little 

more security within the board and within the 
school as well. You know I'm only a temporary 
contract. I'm hoping like mad that I'm back on 
again next fall, but I feel like I can make plans 
for the future now. I'm not so much focussed 
on just getting me through this semester. I'm 
working with another teacher now where we're 
making test banks together. We're looking 
ahead at a new French program that's coming 
into being in the fall and planning on how we 
can work together to implement that better. We 
are looking at a few changes in the courses 
we're teaching now so we can sort of iron out 
and have more of an even spread of workload 
with each one. I'm about to concentrate more 
on a future plan than just an immediate self 
plan. 




Context of Collegiality and Teacher Development 
The second major theme was a context of collegiality 
and teacher development whereby new teachers are in- 
volved quickly with their peers in specific projects. One 
of the four probationary teachers missed some early in- 
troductory sessions but was quickly assimilated into 
the peer group. 

I muddled through and I managed to meet people on staff 
who were very helpful in that respect and if l ever had ques- 
tions 1 could go to the administration and ask and they cer- 
tainly would give me the answers. It was just that I missed 
the orientation , so what I did was , the fall , this past fall when 
I was back on staff again, I went to the orientation sessions , 
so I sort of did everything after the fact. 

The orientation of new teachers involved experienced 
teachers as well. The group met a number of times 
during the year and provided peer and mentorship sup- 
port, something that was certainly appreciated by all 
the probationary teachers we interviewed. 

Teacher: So, and then you would talk about it after- 

wards and so it was a lot of just discussions. 
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which was really nice because all the teachers 
there, the majority of them were first year teach- 
ers... first year to the district or first year right 
out of university too. There are a lot of ques- 
tions and concerns. It was really nice to have 
that bonding time and to know that there was a 
lot of other people out there who had maybe 
the same concerns as you. You could really get 
a lot more ideas with that kind of process, the 
brainstorming and the questioning and every- 
thing. 

Interviewer: So did you meet again as a group during the 
year? 

Teacher: We sure did, actually a couple of times. We had 

it at the beginning, at the end of August, then I 
think we met November and then in February, 
or something like that. Just to keep us in touch. 
Each time they would bring in something dif- 
ferent. The first time it was more evaluation 
and what was going to happen to you. The 
second time, I think we talked about report 
cards. The third time we talked more about stu- 
dent evaluation and end of the year kinds of 
things. It really gave you a chance to know 
what they were expecting. They were support- 
ing you and not just saying we want this. They 
would give you all the information that they 
wanted you to get. 

Each new teacher was involved in some sort of profes- 
sional development project with colleagues. In the fol- 
lowing conversation, the ECS teacher explains her in- 
volvement. 

Teacher: I've been to see a few other ECS classes in the 

district. One in my first year and two this last 
year, just to go and see what other kinds of 
things are happening around. When I taught 
grade 4 we did a lot of team planning. All the 
grade 4's would get together and plan a unit. I 
did the social studies unit C on Quebec. We did 
it district-wide. There are about seven or eight 
of us teachers and we got together two or three 
times to devise an actual unit plan for the 
school district. Other than that here in the 
school itself the grade 4s got together to work. 
As for ECS last year, there was a teacher who 
was teaching the afternoon class, and I was 
teaching the morning class, so we did a lot of 
team planning. We ran the same program but 
just separate classes. 

Interviewer: So you feel then that you've had opportunity 
and support for your development as a teacher 
then? 

Teacher: For sure, for sure, and I'm on the PD committee 

for our school as well. We get to decide what 
kinds of things happen in our school. If people 
would like to go places we allot a certain 
amount of money to people to go. I'm involved 
in that too. So definitely there's a very suppor- 




tive environment. Actually the vice-principal 
was the other grade 4, 1 taught half-time grade 
4 and he taught the other half of the same class. 

Interviewer: Oh I see, yes. 

Teacher: So we did a lot of thing together too. In ECS we 

have a buddy, grade 4 buddies, and we get to- 
gether about once a week or so to read and do 
little special projects. 



Interviewer: So you're in and out of each other's classrooms? 
Teacher: That's right. 



Interviewer: That part, do you think that helps with your 
disposition toward evaluation? 



Teacher: Well, you don't worry when they come in. I feel 

very comfortable with any of them walking in 
at any time because they've never, they've 
never been mean to me. 



Interviewer: Never been negative or judgmental or...? 

Teacher: Exactly, exactly, always very supportive. 

Another of the beginning teachers was involved in 
something quite different. 

Interviewer: You mentioned the teachers who had written 
an evaluation book. 



Teacher: I had been involved in compiling a book I 

guess you would call it, on teaching strategies, 
and that was done with another teacher from 
our department and then some other teachers 
from the school district. That was part of the 
professional development. And then profes- 
sional development days.. .we'd taken a few 
days to look at developing a curriculum that 
was more student-centered using some new 
resources that we had found. So all those ideas 
we could say were targeted to developing 
teaching techniques. 

Interviewer: And so you worked with other teachers from 
your department on that? 

Teacher: Yes, and other schools as well so that gave us a 

broader base, more reference to draw upon as 
well. 



As well, several of the teachers joined the ongoing peer 
coaching project that trains teachers in strategies of su- 
pervision and coaching and enables pairs of teachers to 
collaborate more fully with each other. One young 
teacher saw his involvement in this way: 

During that time I was involved in that coaching and super- 
vision program, during the first year, so that provided me 
some ideas about supervision cycles and how you prepared 
for that as well. Coming from a background with (a super- 
vision program) I think that, those two things added togeth- 
er, gave me a good idea about what coaching and supervision 
and evaluation is all about. So I feel very comfortable when 
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people come in my classroom. It doesn't faze me at all 1 don't 
think. 



Another teacher had a similarly positive view of the im- 
pact of that project. 

Teacher: Well first of all I took that teacher coaching, 

peer coaching and teacher evaluation course. 



Interviewer: Oh you did that did you? 

Teacher: Yes I did that in my first year and so that sort of 

introduced me to how it was going to be done, 
so I was very comfortable after I'd taken that. I 
think, I recommend you take that before you 
get evaluated. 

Interviewer: And as part of that did you do any peer super- 
vision of somebody else? 

Teacher; Yes, we teamed up with another teacher. 

Interviewer: OK. And you visited backwards and forwards 
with each other? 



Teacher: Yes. 



Interviewer: How many times did you do that? 

Teacher: I think I went into his class twice, and he came 

into mine twice, that's right. 

Interviewer: So you reckon that that whole project really 

helped you a lot, accepting what happens and 
why it happens? 



Teacher: Yes, I think it did. 



A Cultural Ethos for Teacher Evaluation 
The school board has a clear policy for teacher evalua- 
tion that has been developed over seven or more years 
of action research and development. It is based clearly 
on a positive and supportive view of teacher develop- 
ment. All administrators and 90% of the teachers have 
been trained in its procedures and skills. An ongoing 
peer coaching project consistently engages new and old 
staff in staff development projects, ongoing training 
with a pronounced emphasis on teaching and learning. 



New teachers are oriented to the school district in a 
thorough and active way, examining what research has 
shown is good teaching and evolving statements of 
their own philosophies, styles of teaching, goals, and in- 
tentions. As well, specific efforts are made to 
familiarize new teachers with teacher evaluation poli- 
cies, procedures, and practices at the district level, the 
school level, and the department level if appropriate. 
Each evaluator begins working with a teacher by 
reviewing expectations and procedures again. The 
teachers we interviewed commented extensively on the 
thoroughness of the process. 



evaluation and, therefore, teaching. What ex- 
pectations are there for teaching, and what you 
thought about that? What you did about that? 

Teacher: At the end of August prior to beginning teach- 

ing I had two days of orientation here with the 
other new teachers in the district. They would 
go over the policies regarding what was ex- 
pected of you as a teacher as well as how you 
would be evaluated and it was made clear that 
before the end of the year, you would have one 
evaluation done by an administrator at the 
school level to determine your continuing con- 
tract status. So that was made clear from the 
very start. Within our department and in our 
school there was orientation and also some ex- 
planation of that as well. 

A second teacher recalled the initial orientation. 

Interviewer: Did you have orientation from your school dis- 
trict when you first arrived? 

Teacher: Yes we had a two or three day orientation. I 

can't remember exactly how many days it was 
now. They went through a lot with us and 
they've actually improved some things since. 
They've come up with a whole booklet of infor- 
mation which I think is really valuable for the 
first year teacher. 

The teachers were aware that the process extended into 
the level of the school. 

Interviewer: Now when you arrived here at the school they 
go through various orientations, can you recall 
what your perceptions of those were, specifical- 
ly in respect to teacher development and peer 
evaluation? 

Teacher: Right, right. I think at the time I was feeling, 

"How come I'm here right now? I should be in 
my classroom getting things ready." In 
hindsight I feel it's very important because I 
had an idea of what was going to happen. You 
knew you were going to be evaluated from the 
first couple of months by your principal. In the 
next couple of months they would come in 
again. You had an idea of what was going to 
happen to you, which really helped. 

But you've got the whole idea that they wanted 
to make sure that they had the best teachers 
available. That's the feeling that I got. Because 
that's why they were checking to see how you 
were doing. They wanted to make sure that 
you weren't sinking yourself under so far that 
you couldn't get out either. They wanted to 
make sure that you were happy and satisfied so 
that they knew that you were doing a good job 
and they would check on all that. 



Interviewer: OK. Well can you give me a run through of 
what sort of orientation you have generally 
within the school district and within your 
school. Particularly with respect to teacher 




Interviewer: So the sense was one of support then? 

Teacher: Definitely, definitely. It was definitely suppor- 

tive. Not, "We're coming in to see you and 
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you'd better have everything perfect/' but 
more the thing that, "We're coming in. We 
want to help you. We want to make you a bet- 
ter teacher, we want to make sure that 
everyone, your children are getting the most 
out of it." So it's more, it was very, very suppor- 
tive. 

Interviewer: So how did they do that with respect to teach- 
ing, teaching strategies and techniques and this 
sort of thing? 



were no surprises involved. I knew exactly 
when he was coming so I could be prepared. 

When the central office person felt that he had 
the time to come in and evaluate me we had a 
pre-conference where I came and visited with 
him, in here, in his office. He showed me the 
forms that he uses and pointed out to me what 
he would be looking for in the classroom. Basi- 
cally it was similar to what I'd done before but 
in much more detail. 



Teacher: How did they? 

Interviewer: How did they, you know, give you a sense of 
what they think is good teaching? 

Teacher: Well they had pamphlets and handouts of 

things that had ideas of what makes up a good 
lesson, and different teaching strategies. We 
went through a whole brainstorming process of 
what kind of classroom you'd like to have and 
what kinds of things you would do there, just 
to get an idea. I think for them to get an idea 
and for you yourself to kind of put down on 
paper what kinds of things you were planning 
to do and how you would do it. 

Within such a context, young teachers are much surer 
about what is expected of them. 

Interviewer: Does it make quite clear what the expectations 
are or...? 

Teacher: I think so yes. For the school yes. It was spelled 

out in terms of having course outlines prepared 
and your objectives and details of when things 
had to be in and.. .just sort of the general run- 
ning of the facility so that you could function in 
it and not be lost. 

Interviewer: So what about the process of supervision and 
evaluation? Did it make it clear what that pro- 
cess would involve? 

Teacher: When it came time to get evaluated I was given 

lots of notice that this was going to happen, 
that somewhere in this year we would be 
evaluating you. The first year I was there I got 
evaluated by one of our assistant principals 
and he talked to me about it, had me into his of- 
fice. He had a whole manual with procedure 
laid out and we went through it. He explained 
to me what would happen, and what they were 
looking for. He chose a few evaluation sheets 
that he could use while he was sitting in the 
classroom. He could be focussed on a certain 
area that he really wanted to watch. And he ex- 
plained to me ahead of time what he was going 
to be looking for and sort of how he was going 
to do it. 

I had a p re -conference with him where we dis- 
cussed what he was going to be doing and 
what he was going to be looking for. We set up 
the dates of when he would come in, so there 
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The last subtheme that relates to the major theme of a 
cultural ethos for teacher evaluation is that of Readi- 
ness. We mention it specifically because there is little in 
the transcripts beyond "initial nervousness" and "being 
apprehensive" that shows a lack of readiness. None of 
the array of potential worries, concerns, or personal dis- 
positions relative to evaluation that were evident in the 
Majestic Junior High School interviews was evident — 
even with neophyte teachers. We think this points up the 
advantage that developing clear policies, based on sup- 
portive and collegial principles, that are consistently im- 
plemented over a number of years by skilled evaluators 
gives to teacher evaluation. Majestic Junior High School 
had just, over the past two years, begun to experiment 
with these approaches. Their case, however, is nonethe- 
less revealing of the issues inherent in readiness. Anoth- 
er substantive factor that contributes to readiness is the 
whole experience of the Collaborative Evaluation Process 
that, through Tamarack School District's develop- 
mental efforts and training over seven years, we see 
magnified here for new teachers. Most of the blocks to 
engaging in teacher evaluation as a part of teacher de- 
velopment presented by Majestic Junior High School 
teachers, due in part to their past experiences, were 
moved aside by the process of evaluation in Tamarack 
School District. We should note here, however, that this 
school district's experienced teachers demonstrated 
similar readiness problems evident in Majestic School. 

The usefulness of Tamarack School District's practices 
for new teachers was made ever more apparent by 
those teachers' suggestions for improvement. They in- 
cluded: let's do it earlier or whenever we are ready; let's 
have even less routine with it; let's do more visits with peers 
and observations with evaluators; let's have more input into 
what we focus on; and let's use videotapes more! 

The Evaluation of Experienced Teachers: 
Administrators' Perspectives in Tamarack School 
District 

A volunteer group of school administrators was inter- 
viewed at regular interviews throughout the year. 
Depending on their evaluation responsibilities, they 
provided detailed information on evaluation of experi- 
enced teachers. 
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Evaluation of experienced teachers in Woodlands 
School Division is almost exclusively the responsibility 
of school-based administrators. Table 1 shows the ex- 
tent of that responsibility for each of the administrators 
in this study. 

Table 1 

Responsibility for Teacher Evaluation 

Position # Evaluated in 1991-92 School Year 



Elementary Vice-Principal 4 

Elementary Principal #1 4 

Elementary Principal #2 5 

Elementary Principal #3 4 

Secondary Vice-Principal #1 4 

Secondary Vice -Principal #2 8 

Secondary Vice-Principal #3 5 



Typically, administrators base most of their evaluation 
reports on classroom observations and on conferences 
with teachers. Administrators report that they engage 
in both informal and formal conferencing with teachers 
who are being evaluated. As well, many administrators 
make both scheduled and unscheduled visits to teach- 
ers' classrooms for purposes of gathering information 
to be included in written reports. 

Table 2 shows administrators' reporting of their contact 
with teachers with whom they are engaged in the 
evaluation process (1991-1992 school year). 

Table 2 

Frequency of Administrator-Teacher Conferences and Visits to 
Teacher's Classrooms as Reported by Administrators 



Vice-principals spent more time on their evaluations of 
each teacher than did principals. Elementary principals 
were in agreement that older, experienced teachers re- 
quired less of their time to be evaluated fairly than did 
less experienced teachers. Secondary vice-principals 
generally gave every teacher the same options for con- 
ferences and observations, but they felt that the age and 
experience of teachers had less to do with how much 
time administrators devoted to their evaluations. They 
all agreed that the quality of professional relationship 
they had with their teachers was the major factor in 
determining the success of an evaluation for them, and 
that was not necessarily dependent on the teacher's age 
and/or experience. 

There was a high degree of consistency in elementary 
administrators' perceptions of teachers' attitudes to- 
ward evaluation and their responses to the evaluation 
practices they experienced through the year. Most ad- 
ministrators agreed that most teachers were "more com- 
fortable" and "less anxious" than ever before and they 
attributed those feelings to some of all of the following 
reasons: 

1. Teachers know what to expect after nearly seven 
years of evaluation by school administrators. 

2. Teachers are more involved in their evaluations and 
have greater ownership of the process. 

3. Administrators are more confident in their 
evaluative skills. 

4. Evaluation criteria are known to everyone. 



Conferences Classroom Visits 

Administrator Average Per Teacher Average Per 

Teacher 





Informal 


Formal 


Informal 


Formal 


Elementary Vice-Principal 


10-12 


6-10 


5+ 


10-12 


Elementary Principal #1 


4-5 


6-8 


3-4 


5-8 


Elementary Principal #2 


4-5 


4-5 


3-4 


0 


Elementary Principal #3 


2-3 


5-6 


3-4 


2-5 


Secondary Vice-Principal #1 


8+ 


6-8 


3-4 


5-6 


Secondary Vice-Principal #2 


6-8 


4-6 


3-4 


1-2 


Secondary Vice-Principal #3 


4-5 


8-10 


4-6 


0 



Administrators were often unsure whether a casual con- 
versation with a teacher should be considered an infor- 
mal conference. We agreed that if the conversation con- 
tributed in an important way to the context of the 
teacher's evaluation report it should be reported in an 
informal conference. Similarly, in seeking to define an 
unscheduled classroom visit for purposes of this study we 
decided it should be counted as such if the adminis- 
trator made the visit primarily to find out more about a 
teacher's classroom practices. 



Administrators clearly spent more time with teachers 
who participated more fully in the evaluation process 
than with those who did only what they had to do. 




5. Administrators are able to practice differentiated 
evaluation. 

6. Teachers trust administrators more. 

7. Many teachers have worked closely with 
administrators on school-based projects. 

In contrast to the uniformly positive attitudes of the 
probationary teachers in Tamarack School District the 
perceptions, attitudes, and responses of experienced 
teachers, while mostly positive, were more varied and 
included various forms of unreadiness to engage in the 
process. This variety of readiness to engage in teacher 
evaluation, to see it as just a perfunctory check, not to 
engage actively in linking it to teacher development, is 
quite similar to the varied readiness of teachers in 
Majestic Junior High School in Woodlands School 
Division. One interpretation of this could be that some 
experienced teachers in Tamarack School District, even 
though many of them had had extensive training, still 
perhaps reverted to previously socialized attitudes. An- 
other contributing factor might be that the experienced 
teachers had not had the benefit of the in-depth orienta- 
tion to policy and practices regarding teacher evalua- 
tion that the neophytes had experienced. A third factor 
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might relate to administrator skills for defusing and 
moving experienced teachers beyond these blocks. It is 
clear, however, that most of the teachers, probably up 
to 30, did engage in teacher evaluation in a positive and 
collaborative way to varying degrees. We try to illus- 
trate how administrators conducted themselves and 
how teachers positively engaged with them. As well, 
we include some administrators' frank views of how 
the process may not be working as well as it could. We 
also examine a number of cases where evaluation did 
appear to work well in order to illuminate the full 
range of concerns that might arise within the evalua- 
tion process. 

On the Collaborative Nature of Relationship 
Several administrators noted that their experiences 
with evaluation were much richer than could be cap- 
tured in simple, qualitative ways. Most commonly they 
spoke of the quality of relationships that developed as 
they worked more closely with their teaching col- 
leagues and devoted more professional thought and 
time to achieving a deeper understanding of their teach- 
ers' working lives and the impact of their work on the 
learning of students. Elementary Vice-Principal #1 was 
probably the most assiduous of all the administrators 
in this case study in his determination to provide the 
teachers with whom he worked with every opportunity 
to participate in as thorough an assessment of their ef- 
fectiveness as they could realistically accomplish. A 
brief description of his efforts follows. 

Elementary Vice-Principal #2 

Late in August the principal, the other vice-principal, and 1 
got together to decide our evaluation responsibilities for the 
year. I was to work with four teachers, one of whom was in 
her second year, the other three of whom had five toll years 
of experience. As soon as l could l talked to each of my teach- 
ers in turn and asked them to provide me with a short note in 
which they would outline their key personal goals for the 
year, what they hoped to get out of the evaluation, something 
about their career aspirations, and any concerns they had. 1 
responded to each note with a carefully worded note of my 
own, telling them how I thought l could be useful to them 
and what 1 hoped the evaluation process would accomplish 
for all of us. 1 then initiated the first formal conference of the 
evaluation, early in September. 1 met with each teacher after 
school for about an hour to negotiate the ways the evaluation 
would go for the whole year. One thing 1 really asked for at 
this time was permission to spend quite a lot of time in the 
teachers' rooms so that they and their students could get used 
to my being there. I used to use almost any excuse to visit 
their classrooms, talk to their kids, find out how they were 
feeling, and talk about their teaching in very informal ways. I 
found that these early visits frequently elicited further invita- 
tions from teachers, and students in some cases, to come back 
again to see special lessons or neat activities they were 
engaged in. Remember, at this point, all 1 was trying to do 



was to get the teachers comfortable with my presence and 
willing to talk as much as. they wanted about their teaching, 
had not begun to evaluate anything yet. 

Early in October 1 scheduled a large chunk of one school day 
that 1 could spend in each teacher's room. 1 didn't take notes 
but I encouraged the teachers to involve me as much as they 
wanted in the activities of the day. Soon after this visit we 
met again to confirm the goals and purposes of the evalua- 
tion; to renegotiate any parts of the process that needed re- 
negotiation; to plan a schedule of more formal classroom 
observations; and (for me) to make sure that we were work- 
ing together on this activity, not at cross-purposes. This yeai 
1 started my classroom observations with all four teachers 
quite confident that we were engaged in a collaborative ven- 
ture and that each teacher was a willing, active participant. 

Before each classroom observation I held a conference with 
the teacher being observed. After each observation when the 
teacher had a chance to read my observations and reflect 
upon them, we met again to share perceptions and, especially 
to talk about teaching. Following each cycle of conference am 
observation 1 wrote a one or two page summary of what we 
had discussed and passed it on to the teacher for review and 
response. I found this letter really stimulated a lot ofadditior 
al dialogue and seemed to be a strong element in guiding the 
evaluator-teacher relationship. 

As we got closer to the end of the year 1 scheduled a con- 
ference with each teacher for one afternoon after school, at 
which time we discussed all those things that were importani 
to the teacher but were not necessarily observable. 1 learned 
from my experiences last year that this should be a time for 
the teacher to talk, not the evaluator. Amazingly, some of 
these sessions lasted more than two hours and l really did do 
more listening than talking! 

The final part of the formal evaluation process is every bit as 
important as any other part. 1 put together a rough draft of 
the written report according to the categories laid out in our 
policy. 1 give a copy to the teacher who is free to suggest addi 
tions and deletions, which we discuss as necessary. Then we 
give a copy of the revised report to the principal who will 
often add one or two personal comments of affirmation. Final 
ly, the three of us — teacher, principal, and 1 — sit down and 
discuss the final report, its highlights, and its directions for 
future action, sign it, and we're done. 

But that isn't the end. Working with teachers in this way 1 
find that we really do come to trust each other. We really 
engage in more than a superficial conversation about teach- 
ing. Teachers really do see clear connections between the 
evaluation process and their everyday teaching. I am able to 
document growth and, at the same time, see how their par- 
ticipation in the process motivates teachers to set more pur- 
posive goals for the future. 

I know the process doesn't end with the signing of the 
report. Those teachers with whom I have shared this land of 
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evaluation experience keep me informed about their teaching 
and involved in their prof essional lives from year to year. 

And they know how much I prefer that kind of relationship 
with staff. I firmly believe that if we don 't enter into our 
evaluation responsibilities seeking to establish the best pos- 
sible collegial relationships with our teachers, we may as well 
accept that it's just a bit of a power game and save our ener- 
gy for other things. People tell me what I do takes too much 
time. My response is "Yes, but it works! I can see this pro- 
cess helping teachers now. And I don't think you can say 
that about traditional evaluation." 

The experiences of Secondary Vice-Principal #3 showed 
how great the variations in teacher commitment can be 
and how this can challenge the administrator's exper- 
tise, judgment, and authority. He was responsible for 
the evaluation of five teachers this year. He began in 
September by meeting with the five teachers to explain 
what he hoped the evaluations would accomplish. He 
encouraged the teachers to be as adventurous as they 
liked in taking charge of their own evaluations. He of- 
fered to be as flexible and as available as he could pos- 
sibly be. At one point he said, "I know a fair bit about 
teacher evaluation and I'll share everything I can with 
all of you. Also, I hope to learn a lot more about it as I 
work with you this year. If you really want to find out 
about your teaching and the impact it has on student 
learning. I'll help all I can." 

As the year progressed, one teacher took the vice-prin- 
cipal at his word and together they found many "new" 
ways of looking at and talking about teaching. 

Three of the teachers to be evaluated got involved with 
the process in fairly productive ways but did not show 
any desire to do more than the policy required. One 
teacher proved to be almost stereotypically resistant. 
But we discuss that case later and focus first on an ex- 
ample where he felt a collaborative process was created. 

The Risk Taker 

Mrs. Johnson has been an English teacher on staff for seven 
years. In advance of the formal meeting with her evaluator in 
September, Mrs. Johnson had been to his office and told him 
of her willingness to get fully involved in the evaluation pro- 
cess. She said she had been thinking about her teaching for 
quite a while and she hoped this mandatory evaluation could 
provide the motivation she needed to assess her effectiveness 
and get started on changes and improvements she wanted to 
make. The evaluator let her know how pleased he was that she 
was prepared to work with him in this way and he assured 
her that he could be very helpful to her. 

Her written statement of philosophy and goals, which she 
shared with her evaluator in early-September, identified two 
main areas in which she wanted to achieve greater success — 
students' writing and the use of cooperative learning 
strategies. 
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With her evaluator, Mrs. Johnson planned classroom observa- 
tions that included two other teachers known to be very good 
in areas where she felt she needed to improve. As well, she ar- 
ranged to visit those teachers in their classrooms to see first 
hand how they used various strategies and how they inter- 
acted with students. The first formal classroom observation 
took place in October. The evaluator and a junior high school 
language arts teacher met with Mrs. Johnson the day before 
and negotiated what kinds of observations would be made. 
Following the observation, the three of them got together 
after school to reflect on the experience. According to the 
evaluator, the conversation was "terrific. " The two teachers 
were very excited about the teaching that had occurred and 
the ways in which the students had participated. Moreover, 
they were delighted that they had been able to learn so much 
from each other in just one exchange and they were very 
anxious to repeat the experience. 

A second cycle of conference-observation-conference followed 
shortly afterwards, about two weeks after Mrs. Johnson had 
returned the visit to the junior high teacher's classroom. The 
results of the second visit were every bit as exciting as in the 
first instance and the dialogue between the two teachers left 
the evaluator feeling exhilarated, albeit somewhat unneces- 
sary to the process. 

Mrs. Johnson then engaged in a similar exchange of visits 
and observations with another teacher from her own staff, 
and the evaluator, to look more closely at students' writing. 
Much of the discussion about this aspect of her teaching took 
place in informal meetings with her evaluator, her own staff 
colleague, and with other teachers in the district. 

Throughout the first semester Mrs. Johnson participated in a 
series of workshops on cooperative learning that helped her 
build upon what she had learned in an August workshop 
dealing with the same subject. When the Professional Devel- 
opment Consortium offered teachers in the district an oppor- 
tunity to learn more about the new language curriculum, 
Mrs. Johnson was one of those who got involved in training 
workshops. 

In regular conversations with her evaluator, Mrs. Johnson 
made frequent reference to how much she was learning about 
teaching and how pleased she was that she had been able to 
tie her evaluation and her own professional development to- 
gether so productively. At the end of the year, the compila- 
tion of the final written report that was Mrs. Johnson's 
four-year, summative evaluation was truly a collaborative ef- 
fort, just as most of the process had been for the whole year. 

From the evaluator's point of view, while Mrs. Johnson made 
his job very easy in one way, she also presented him with a 
different kind of problem. As he said, he always wanted to 
spend more time working with her than he was able to spare 
and, given the way his administrative responsibilities con- 
tinued to expand, he probably wouldn 't be able to spend very 
much time with her next year when she was no longer part of 
his teacher evaluation schedule. 
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On Noncollaborative Relationships 
Elementary administrators felt that perhaps one or two 
teachers in every school didn't see very much value in 
teacher evaluation; did not see any strong connections 
between teacher evaluation and ongoing professional 
development; resisted any commitment to the process 
beyond the barest minimum mandated by policy; and 
could not wait to be left alone again. Conversely, 
elementary administrators were confident that the 
great majority of their teachers were active participants 
in the evaluation process. 

Secondary administrators echoed many of the com- 
ments of their elementary-level colleagues, but they 
were more likely to identify and talk about teachers 
whose commitment to evaluation was at best luke- 
warm. As well, secondary administrators talked more 
frequently about time constraints that prevented them 
from working more closely with their teachers, and 
about what they saw as weaknesses in the existing 
evaluation system. 

In his final interview a secondary vice-principal spoke 
at length about what he thought he had accomplished 
during the year. 

Secondary Vice-Principal #2 

I haven't done as well as I wanted to with my evaluations. I 
think it's good that we've come as far as we have in teacher 
evaluation but there's a lot more we could be doing. Look at 
all the teachers I worked with this year. They all felt pretty 
comfortable with me evaluating them. They'll do what's ex- 
pected of them in the policy. They all get pretty good reports. 
But a lot of them still want to know if they got an AoraB, 
and a few of them just want me to get in and get out as fast 
as I can. As far as the minimum expectations of the policy go, 

I suppose we're doing fine, but I'm not so sure that would 
happen if I pushed them, and myself, to go beyond the mini- 
mums the way [other administrator] does. That's my frustra- 
tion. I know I could be a better evaluator. I'm pretty sure I 
coidd encourage a lot of my teachers to get much more ex- 
cited about their teaching, but the message they're giving me 
is that everything's okay the way it is so why push it? Most 
of them are happy to treat their evaluations as not very im- 
portant. They make a lot of staffroom jokes about my class- 
room visits and I think they're trying to tell me not to take it 
too seriously. 

In those cases where administrators felt the evaluation 
process did not go as well as they would have liked, 
many were frank in their assessments of their own ef- 
forts. The following examples are fairly illustrative of 
this point. 

Elementary Principal #2 

I don't react very well when a teacher doesn't participate will- 
ingly in her own evaluation. Mrs. His an old-style teacher 
who likes to work alone behind a closed door. She doesn't take 



quickly to change, so she has had a hard time lately with all 
the changes in the language arts curriculum. If I let her, I'm 
sure she'd still be using a basal reader, a workbook, and a 
spelling series in grade 4. So when I'm talking to her about 
her teaching I always feel as if I have to choose my words 
carefully because she's just waiting for me to say something 
that she can interpret as a criticism. In every conference 1 al- 
ways end up doing most of the talking and often she ends up 
crying. I'm not satisfied with the way I handle this challenge 
and I'm not happy with the kind of final report I've written 
about her, but we probably won't talk too much about it and 
we'll go on being uncomfortable with each other. 

Elementary Principal #2 

I know she's having difficulty in her grade 3 classroom with 
classroom management and she knows she's having big dif- 
ficulties with classroom management but I can't get her to do 
the things I think will make a difference and I don 't see her 
coming up with good ideas of her own. She probably thinks 
I'm not helping her enough and she's probably right.. .But 
how do I write all this stuff up and still provide her with a 
written evaluation that won't just turn her off. 

Secondary Vice-Principal #3 had a positive experience 
with an English teacher we identified as a risk taker. 
The evaluations with three other teachers went quite 
well. In working with his fifth teacher, however, Vice- 
Principal #3 experienced no end of frustration, as the 
anecdote of the reluctant participant reveals. 

The Reluctant Participant 

At the September meeting with his evaluator, Mr. Mc- 
Donald, a social studies teacher, asked a lot of questions 
about the process. For example, he wanted to know how 
much extra time it would take; if the evaluator would be sur- 
veying students; how many classroom observations would be 
made; and why the evaluator wanted each teacher to write 
out a statement of goals and personal philosophy at the start 
of the process. The evaluator was mildly irritated by some of 
the questions, and by the teacher's tone. Some of his re- 
sponses to the teacher's questions were not fully thought- 
through and it seemed, right from the start, that the relation- 
ship between the two was more adversarial than collegial. 

The first scheduled planning conference was postponed at the 
teacher's request and the first written classroom observations 
of a social studies class made by the evaluator — more than 
seven pages of notes — were criticized by the teacher because 
they did not state what he was doing well and what needed to 
be improved. In the conference follcrwing that observation, the 
teacher responded to most of the evaluator's questions with 
apparent indifference. However, when he was specifically 
asked if he thought lecturing for 62 minutes was, in his 
opinion, the best way to present information on Nationalism, 
he replied, "You've seen all my notes. I have a lot of stuff to 
cover ina limited period of time. For someof this material, 
lecturing is the only way to go. But I don't only lecture. 
You've only seen one class. " 



In subsequent interactions the two appeared to grow further 
apart. Mr. McDonald hardly spoke during the second formal 
conference. Instead, he wrote a note to the evaluator after the 
conference identifying those positive aspects of his own teach- 
ing the evaluator had failed to comment upon during the 
second observation. As well, in the opinion of the evaluator, 
Mr. McDonald avoided all but mandatory contact with him. 

In his written observations of one of Mr. McDonald's classes 
in early November, the evaluator noted that the activity the 
teacher had scheduled for 80 minutes took most students 
from 10 to 15 minutes to complete. Also, he reported, many 
students did not actually work through the graph materials 
the teacher had distributed. Rather, they copied their answers 
from other students who finished earlier. While the students 
were engaged on the worksheet activity, the teacher was 
marking papers and recording marks. Students who were 
finished continued to talk in their small groups. Some worked 
on other assignments. Two girls asked for permission to go to 
the library. With about 10 minutes to go in the lesson, the 
teacher called the class to order and marked their answers to 
the worksheet questions. 

As he did on every other occasion, the evaluator left a copy of 
his observations with the teacher. The next day they met to 
discuss the observations. The evaluator began by asking Mr. 
McDonald if he felt the observations were an accurate record 
of what had happened during the lesson. "Pretty close," was 
his response. The evaluator then asked, "Did you realize that 
most of the students were finished very quickly?" and Mr. 
McDonald replied, "Yes, but l just had to get those report 
cards done and that seemed like the best time to do it. " Next 
the evaluator said, "It seems like a lot of class time to spend 
on one little activity " to which Mr. McDonald answered, 
"Yeah, l suppose so. ..I took the exercise out of the textbook 
and the teacher's resource manual. I thought it would take 
them the whole session to do it . " 

When tlie evaluator tried to ask more questions, Mr. Mc- 
Donald informed him he had only a couple of minutes to 
spare because he had another appointment. The conference 
concluded with the evaluator trying to set up another class- 
room visit and Mr. McDonald suggesting they could get to- 
gether next week to talk about that. 

Three months later, they still had not agreed upon a time ora 
purpose for that next observation. The evaluator was very 
angry that he had been both unable and unwilling to get the 
process moving again. Even more annoying to the evaluator 
was the fact that Mr. McDonald had stopped talking to him 
altogether and made a point of ignoring him in the office, 
hallways, and staff room. The evaluator blamed himself for 
not using the knowledge and skills he knew he possessed to 
make this a more productive experience. He blamed himself 
for letting Mr. McDonald ignore him and, at the same time 
he talked at length about his own reluctance to bring this 
matter to a head, and his own avoidance of the unpleasant- 
ness he was sure would result if he did not back off. 
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Meanwhile, word filtered back to the evaluator that Mr. Mc- 
Donald had been suggesting to some other teachers on staff 
that the evaluator, a physical education teacher by training, 
really did not understand how to evaluate a social studies 
teacher. When he eventually raised this matter with Mr. Mc- 
Donald the evaluator was told he should write his report and 
stop playing games. The evaluator informed Mr. McDonald 
that he was not playing games and he would have to make 
more classroom observations before he could fairly finish his 
report. 

As of June 2, 1992, the matter was unresolved. A final report 
had not been written. The evaluator was considering asking 
theprincipal or a central office administrator to takeover the 
evaluation of Mr. McDonald, starting afresh next year. Mr. 
McDonald and the evaluator have had almost nothing to say 
to each other since their last exchange. 

The Evaluation of School Administrators 
Although educational leaders in Tamarack School Dis- 
trict have expressed considerable satisfaction with the 
breadth and depth of the district's commitment to 
teacher evaluation, they have been far less pleased with 
their policy and practices in the evaluation of school ad- 
ministrators. Since the early 1980s administrator evalua- 
tion has been identified as a matter requiring attention 
and action, but when the district moved so decisively 
in 1985 to implement a comprehensive model of teach- 
er supervision and evaluation, the evaluation of admin- 
istrators was relegated to a position of lesser impor- 
tance in the district's list of priorities. However, in 
recent years, the subject has been raised again and 
again at virtually every board-administrators' advance 
planning session. 

In the latter half of the 1990-1991 school year, the ad- 
ministrative council of the district considered a 
proposal brought forward by five school adminis- 
trators that evolved out of collaborative action research 
projects with the authors of this report. In effect the 
proposal asked that evaluation of school administrators 
be made a matter of highest priority as soon as pos- 
sible. In addition, the proposal included some sugges- 
tions for action that are truly reflective the district's 
way of getting things done. One of the recommenda- 
tions was that a task force be struck to investigate effec- 
tive administrator evaluation practices by engaging in 
an actual pilot study in the district. 

Accordingly, before the end of the school year the task 
force was appointed. It included three volunteer prin- 
cipals (one high school, one junior high, one elemen- 
tary); the three central office administrators with whom 
each school administrator was matched; one secondary 
vice-principal; and a classroom teacher. The mandate of 
the task force was to investigate administrator evalua- 
tion using an action research approach, and to prepare 
a report of their activities during the 1991-1992 school 
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year that would guide the district in formulating the 
most facilitative administrator evaluation policies, and 
implementing the most effective administrator evalua- 
tion practices as soon as practicable. 

One of the central office administrators provided us 
with his impressions of his involvement in the pilot 
study. 

The Evaluation of Administrators 
The evaluation of school administrators has been an issue in 
our district for several years. In the early 1980s we made our 
first serious move toward more systematic and less per- 
functory practices with the formation of a small committee 
whose task it was to prepare guidelines for administrator 
evaluation, but in the two years folloiving the committee's 
work we continued to talk more and act less than we should 
have. 

Starting in 1985 we made teacher supervision and evaluation 
our number one priority, and for the next three years we 
made sure that all administrators were familiar with the poli- 
cy, the language, various processes, and the expected out- 
comes of teacher evaluation. We think we can point to some 
important successes in teacher evaluation, especially as it has 
influenced and encouraged teacher development in our dis- 
trict, but we have always known we would have to address 
more squarely the issue of administrator evaluation if we 
could ever hope to have teachers engage fully in their evalua- 
tion process. As if we needed reminding, both teachers and 
administrators often raised the question, "Who evaluates the 
evaluators?" when we were engaged in conversations on the 
subject of evaluation. 

In 1990 we met as a central office team to plan ways to intro- 
duce administrator evaluation. We started with some basic 
assumptions. We wanted to take the best of what was happen- 
ing in teacher evaluation and adapt it to this emerging situa- 
tion. We knew we would have to have administrator 
commitment, participation, ownership, and support for every 
stage of the process from policy development to ongoing 
review of practices. Especially we knew that whatever we did 
would have to be seen by teachers to be credible and 
worthwhile, and we were guided by our own determination 
that administrator evaluation, in practice, should add value 
to the work of the district, should be do-able and sustainable 
over time. 

We met several more times during the year to talk about this 
issue that had quickly become a matter of some urgency. We 
were very sure about what we wanted to accomplish, but not 
nearly so certain about the best ways to go about it. Then we 
got a real break, the kind of thing that seems most likely to 
happen when members of staff really do believe they have 
some control over their professional lives. At a regular admin- 
istrator meeting we received a proposal from five principals 
indicating their desire to get going on administrator evalua- 
tion. They suggested a pilot study approach to the problem, 



each volunteering to be involved in an evaluation in the 1991- 
1992 school year. 

With the encouragement of all administrators we quickly 
decided on our strategy for action. We paired three volunteer 
principals with three central office administrators so that the 
superintendent would be working directly with an elemen- 
tary principal; one assistant superintendent would be with a 
junior high school principal; and the other assistant superin- 
tendent would be with a high school principal. In addition, 
we decided to form ourselves into a task force cum support 
group with the addition of a high school vice-principal and 
an elementary teacher, both of whom had a strong back- 
ground in teacher evaluation. 

Our first actual task was to review existing literature and re- 
lated documentation, and pool our own ideas, to produce 
some principles for policy and a tentative set of standards to 
guide our initial explorations. These materials were shared 
with all other administrators who were given a chance to 
offer suggestions and propose additions and deletions. 

Our next decision proved to be critical. We were adamant 
that we were going to give this project our best shot. In order 
to do that we knew we would have to give it high priority, so 
right from the start we decided our task force would meet 
every possible Wednesday morning from 7:00-8:30 a.m. Now 
you must know we're dealing with some pretty committed 
people here, several of whom saw in this effort "a cause 
beyond oneself," all of whom have been involved in other dis- 
trict or school initiatives at one time or another. They're busy 
people, in and out of their schools, but they know from experi- 
ence that the success of a project is often determined by the 
willingness of key participants to devote a necessary amount 
of time to its implementation. 

At first I was very unsure about the amount of time the 
evaluation process and its concomitant action research dimen- 
sion would take. I talked about it being my highest priority, 
but it often sounded as if I didn't really believe that, par- 
ticularly when I saw how much time I was spending on 
" other highest priorities. " I was able to resolve this matter fol- 
lowing a conversation with my central office colleagues in 
which it became clear to me that I could justify spending a lot 
more time working with the high school principal, getting to 
know him, his parents, his students, and staff, because his 
school served more than a quarter of all the students in our 
district and his teachers made up more than a quarter of all 
the district's professional staff. 

When the principal and I started the actual evaluation pro- 
cess early in the Fall, I felt our first couple of sessions could 
best be described as informal negotiations. He wanted to be 
sure I could help him get maximum benefit out of the process. 
I wanted more than anything else to be useful (and to be seen 
to be useful) in my evolving role. We both had a genuine 
need to know that helped us characterize the process as an on- 
going investigation with three overarching purposes: 
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1. To explore the dimensions of the principal's job. 

2. To find out as much as we could about how well the 
principal was doing his job. 

3. To use that information to help the principal plan goals 
and identify professional development needs for 
subsequent years. 

We met at the school at least once every week, and again in 
our eight-member task force group every Wednesday morn- 
ing, with a few exceptions. By the middle of October we had 
decided on many ways I could collect information about the 
principal's performance. These included interviews with 
teachers, other staff, students, and parents. At the same time, 
we were coming to agreement about the kinds of information 
the principal could contribute to his own evaluation and the 
different ways that material could be presented. In this 
regard, the Wednesday task force acted as a professional sup- 
port group within which we could seek solutions to problems 
and affirm each other's efforts. Around this time we began 
referring to our group as Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs. 

Our determination to make this process work as well as pos- 
sible was tested early when one or two teachers at the high 
school expressed concern that we were in violation of the 
AT A Code of Professional Conduct by attempting to use in- 
formation they provided to evaluate the principal's perfor- 
mance. We contacted the AT A provincial executive by phone 
and by letter to get their opinion on what we were doing. Ac- 
ting on their advice, we talked to the teachers and then wrote 
a detailed response to their concerns. In the end it helped us a 
lot because we became so conscious of matters of confiden- 
tiality and trust that we clearly went beyond the letter of the 
Code to a genuine understanding of its spirit as the year 
went by. 

By the middle of May, the principal had provided docu- 
mentation of every aspect of his daily work that we agreed 
contributed to a better understanding of the ways he per- 
formed his duties. In addition, I had gathered great amounts 
of information from teachers, students, other staff, parents, 
and members of the community at large, all of which I had 
analyzed and organized into a coherent and manageable 
report. In the last week of May, in accordance with pre- 
viously agreed upon procedures, I wrote the first draft of an 
evaluation report, which I then shared with the principal. 

The report represented my best effort to provide the principal 
with information that was as accurate as I could get it. It was 
full and complete, revealing everything I had learned that 
could be fairly reported. Following subsequent conversations 
with the principal and with task force members, I shared with 
the principal the final report. It was long and detailed, and 
concluded with several very specific, no-nonsense recommen- 
dations for growth and change. 

What did I learn from this experience? Well, first I learned to 
make distinctions between what is urgent and what is impor- 
tant in my own job. Because our commitment was real and 
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genuine, being involved in this evaluation process was clear- 
ly my number one priority for the year and I organized my 
time accordingly. I learned a great deal about the principal's 
work life and the impact of his personal contributions on the 
work of our school district. I learned how involvement in this 
process can help restructure roles of central office adminis- 
trators. In my case, for example, the vehicle of the evaluation 
process brought me into meaningful and regular contact with 
my office colleagues, many teachers and students, and espe- 
cially a group of valued school administrators. It gave me a 
chance to clarify my own beliefs about what's important in 
our district, and it gave me a real chance to demonstrate my 
commitment to that. Moreover, I found that I was highly 
motivated in other aspects of my work because of the progress 
I was making in the evaluation process. I could see my know- 
ledge and my skills developing, just as I could see the 
strengthening of the collaborative relationship that develop- 
ed, particularly between me and the principal. Through it all 
I was convinced that what we were doing added value to our 
work lives. This evaluation process was deeply personal for 
all participants, and while we had a lot of fun along the way, 
we were seriously engaged in a process of inquiry that gave 
real purpose to our daily work. In a very direct way, our ac- 
tions constituted a statement of our values and the message 
went out around the district. 

I want to add I think the messages got through in both direc- 
tions. We really listened to what people told us about these 
principals. We reported our findings to them as openly as we 
could but, don't forget, they were not defensive at all. They 
wanted to hear and make sense of both positive and negative 
feedback. In our pairs, and in our support group, we strove to 
keep the process as honest as we could make it, and I am sure 
we were successful. 

What about next year? We think we'll try this one more time 
on a volunteer basis, each of the central office administrators 
working with one new principal or vice-principal. Also, I will 
continue to work closely with the principal and staff from the 
high school and I hope we can engage the high school prin- 
cipal in working with the next principal in some productive 
ways. Of course, we'll have a task force again next year, with 
some new faces and a lot of the old ones. 

I am really excited about the process and eager to pursue its 
continuation. Certainly I see it as a way to ensure account- 
ability, but, better than that, enhanced personal and profes- 
sional relationships have resulted from our efforts so far and 
there is now a much clearer sense of congruence between our 
rhetoric and our actions on this issue of administrator evalua- 
tion. 

The administrative group in Tamarack School District 
emphasized to us that the efforts of these past several 
years reflect just the beginning of the process. Typically 
for this school district they wish to engage in constant 
reevaluation and improvement of the process until it 
becomes what they consider to be exemplary. They par- 
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ticularly wish in the future to focus on evaluation of the 
skills of persons who engage in teacher evaluation. 

Reflections on Themes and Patterns Inherent in 
the Data Related to Administrator Perceptions 
In regard to the administrators' perceptions of the 
evaluation process in Tamarack School District, and in- 
deed the emerging character of administrator evalua- 
tions, we feel much of the data can be organized under 
four themes, of which Relationship is primary. The oth- 
ers are Readiness , Context for Development, and 
participants' perceptions of the school or district's 
Evaluation Ethos. We also bring in data from Majestic 
Junior High School where it supports or contrasts with 
interpretations expressed here to provide a contrasting 
and cumulative view. 

Relationship 

As we have recorded and reviewed participants' con- 
tributions we have been impressed by the emphasis 
both evaluators and teachers place on the quality of re- 
lationship that exists between them. 

Administrators in Tamarack School District spent a lot 
of time in conversations with us expressing pleasure at 
relationships that were obviously dynamic and vital, 
and dissatisfaction at those relationships that were 
static, or worse. 

One secondary vice-principal discovered dimensions of 
relationship that would probably have remained below 
the surface had he not been charged with evaluation re- 
sponsibilities. As a member of his school staff for 17 
years he had developed certain kinds of working rela- 
tionships with his teaching colleagues. As a vice-prin- 
cipal responsible for teacher evaluation he has found it 
is difficult to pursue his personal goals in the area of 
evaluation while still retaining the quality of relation- 
ship to which both he and his teachers have become ac- 
customed. He found some of his colleagues tried to 
make light of the evaluation process, and he often felt 
pressure not to push too hard. As a result, he was fre- 
quently disappointed with the level of teacher commit- 
ment to the process, with his own level of commitment, 
and with the final outcomes of the process. 

Elementary principals who did not appear to pay so 
much attention to the quality of their relationships with 
teachers as did, say, some vice-principals, were likely to 
report that they did not spend a lot of time on their 
evaluations. On the other hand, teachers who claimed 
to have a good relationship with their evaluator were 
much more likely to see the benefits of teacher evalua- 
tion than those who did not see their relationship with 
their evaluator as being very good. 

Administrators in Tamarack School District who are 
seen by their teachers to be knowledgeable and skillful 
in the area of teacher evaluation are much more likely 



to have better relationships with their teachers. Also, 
administrators who take risks are seen by their teachers 
to be more effective evaluators. Teachers who take risks 
are more likely to be affirmed by their evaluators than 
those who do not. Generally, administrators whose 
evaluation style is more collaborative and less formal 
are seen to be effective in developing relationships, but 
that is not to say that a laissez-faire attitude or a lack of 
apparent purpose is affirmed by teachers. Several less 
experienced teachers expected their evaluators to tell 
them more about what they were doing well and what 
they needed to improve. Some administrators reported 
that they had to be careful with experienced teachers 
lest they appear to be doing too much telling. Clearly 
those evaluators who were best able to adjust their 
style to the teacher's level of concern while remaining 
true to their own principles and the spirit of the evalua- 
tion policy were most likely to experience feelings of 
success and be seen to be successful by their teachers. 

Readiness 

Administrators report wide variations in teachers' 
readiness to participate actively in the evaluation pro- 
cess. In Woodlands School Division, for example, we 
worked with two teachers who remained quite uncer- 
tain about their participation for the whole year and ap- 
peared unable to perceive the collaborative tone of the 
enterprise even when such expectations were clearly 
communicated and other members of staff were clearly 
involved in much more complex forms of collaboration 
with evaluators. Similarly, in Tamarack School District, 
several teachers were reported to be passive and reluc- 
tant in their involvement in the process, while many 
others, often in the same school, were as committed 
and as involved as they could be. 

; 

But readiness is a factor for the evaluator as well as for 
the teacher being evaluated. Earlier we noted com- 
parisons between evaluation and teaching, and here 
again such comparisons ring true. A few adminis- 
trators, for example, talked often of how much better 
they could evaluate than they were actually doing, just 
as many teachers will talk about how much better they 
can teach than they have regularly demonstrated to 
date. Some evaluators know the theory of teacher 
evaluation but are not confident in the application of 
theory to practice. Some evaluators are skeptical about 
many potential innovations in teacher evaluations. 
Some teachers and evaluators are not at all convinced 
that there could be an adequate return on their invest- 
ment of extra time and energy in the evaluation process. 

As we analyzed those relationships in which progress 
was made, success was documented, and growth was 
acknowledged by both partners, we saw that the per- 
ceived expertise of the evaluator was of great impor- 
tance. Also, we noted that those evaluators who were 
relatively new to an administrative position and who 
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had been appointed at least in part because they pos- 
sessed expertise in teacher evaluation were more likely 
to report higher levels of teacher commitment. 

Experienced teachers who came to the evaluation pro- 
cess willing to try something different reported over- 
whelming support for the process and for the effective- 
ness of their evaluators. Experienced teachers who saw 
evaluation as something that had to be done ("a neces- 
sary evil" was a commonly used term) were generally 
unwilling to be involved beyond the letter of the 
district's evaluation policy. Some of these teachers were 
said by their administrators to be quite discouraging of 
any extra effort on an administrator's part. 

Energetic and enthusiastic evaluators were sometimes 
seen to contribute greatly to their teachers' readiness to 
participate in the evaluation process even as it was un- 
derway. This was as true in the case of two very experi- 
enced teachers learning more about cooperative learn- 
ing in Woodlands School Division as it was for a whole 
group of teachers in Tamarack School District who, 
their evaluator reports, were even more excited about 
and interested in their teaching in their final evaluation 
interviews than they were at any other time during the 
year. 

Context for Development 

The connections between teacher evaluation and profes- 
sional development, teacher growth, and staff develop- 
ment were explored in many of the partnerships about 
which we gathered information. When teachers them- 
selves make the connections and experience little cogni- 
tive dissonance in their understanding of the impor- 
tance and value of such connections, and where at the 
same time their evaluators share similar understand- 
ings, chances are very good for a productive evaluation 
experience. 

School principals reported frequently that it was easier 
to evaluate a teacher with whom they had already de- 
veloped a relationship on a previous professional devel- 
opment activity or project than one with whom they 
had not such formative experiences. Some teachers, 
notably teachers in both jurisdictions interested in be- 
coming more proficient in the use of cooperative learn- 
ing strategies, were able to tie their evaluation and their 
professional development activities together so intri- 
cately that in their final interviews and in the opinions 
of their evaluators the two things were inseparable. 

It seems to be harder for the actual evaluation experi- 
ence to contribute after the fact to teachers' professional 
development, but it is apparent to us that some evalua- 
tions in both jurisdictions have been successful in this 
way. An elementary vice-principal in Tamarack School 
District provided abundant evidence that many of the 
teachers that he first evaluated last year have kept him 
involved in their ongoing professional development ef- 
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forts that they indicated evolved out of their evaluation 
experiences. Moreover,.several teachers he worked 
with this year are developing and pursuing interests 
that were stimulated by the evaluation process. Similar- 
ly, some teachers in Tamarack School District are active- 
ly planning a major innovation for grade 7 students 
and teachers next year, an idea that grew directly out of 
their evaluations this year. 

Most administrators report that teacher involvement in 
school-based projects constitutes one of the most ob- 
vious contributions to more effective evaluations. It is 
probably fair to assume that teachers who have demon- 
strated initiative in one dimension of their professional 
lives will be inclined to do so in other dimensions as 
well. Also, many school-based projects provide oppor- 
tunities for teachers and administrators to get to know 
more about each other in a fairly non threatening situa- 
tion so that if their experiences of each have been posi- 
tive those feelings will probably be more likely to carry 
over into the evaluation process. 

The Evaluation Ethos 

Although both school jurisdictions have clearly defined 
expectations for teacher evaluation and both are juris- 
dictions where innovation and risk taking in the evalua- 
tion process are strongly encouraged, some apparent 
differences in history and current practice appear to af- 
fect the evaluation process. 

In Tamarack School District, all administrators have re- 
ceived extensive training in the theory and practice of 
teacher supervision and evaluation. In Woodlands 
School Division, administrators who are know- 
ledgeable and proficient in the area of teacher evalua- 
tion have become so on their own initiative. This dif- 
ference appeared to produce some unexpected 
outcomes. For example, administrators in Tamarack 
School District sensed their teachers were inclined to be 
more critical of them, as they were of themselves, when 
their evaluation practices did not measure up to the 
district's level of rhetoric on the subject. Conversely, ad- 
ministrators and teachers in Woodlands School 
Division experienced times during the year when they 
asked themselves why they were trying to do so much 
in teacher evaluation when other colleagues in the 
same division were not involved in evaluation at any- 
thing close to the level of intensity they were trying to 
maintain in the junior high school. In the former case, 
teachers and administrators were aware of the district's 
expectations and how they should be met. In the latter 
instance, the absence of clearly articulated system ex- 
pectations and examples contributed to participants' 
sense of frustration. In both instances, a lack of con- 
gruence could be seen to have a deleterious effect on 
levels of commitment. 

In Tamarack School District, for many years it was a 
source of concern for many teachers and administrators 
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that the energy and effort that was devoted to initia- 
tives in teacher evaluation were not matched at all 
when it came to evaluation of school administrators. At 
the start of this year, when the administrators them- 
selves took steps to secure more effective evaluation 
practices for their group, the district leadership was 
quick to respond with resources, with a task force, and 
a pilot study, the parameters of which were very broad. 
One central office administrator, in reorganizing his 
priorities for the year to accommodate the new initia- 
tive said, "Nearly one quarter of our teachers and one 
quarter of our students are in the high school. I think I 
can justify at least one day of every week devoted to 
the needs of that school." 

In Woodlands School Division, the evaluation of school 
administrators is the responsibility of either the superin- 
tendent or the deputy superintendent. There is consid- 
erable unevenness in the process and not much certain- 
ty on the part of school administrators as to their role 
and their responsibilities. Perhaps in part because of 
this, on a few occasions during the year both junior 
high administrators wondered aloud if anyone really 
knew or cared what they were doing, and if it was 
worth it. 

It seems obvious that if teachers are made to feel that 
evaluation practices apply to them but not to anyone 
else in the system, they may exhibit a lack of en- 
thusiasm for the process. In the same way, adminis- 
trators who sense that their efforts go unack- 
nowledged, or that administrators who share much less 
initiative and commitment are affirmed in ways that 
are not markedly different from those accorded to ad- 
ministrators whose efforts may be exemplary, may lose 
motivation and enthusiasm. 

Conclusion 

The Essential Structures and Processes of 
Teacher Evaluation for Teacher 
Development 

These studies, through the use of collaborative action 
research with teachers and school administrators in one 
rural junior high school, and probationary teachers and 
administrators evaluating experienced teachers, and ad- 
ministrators evaluating administrators in an urban 
school district, have explored potential possibilities for 
teacher evaluation. Teachers and administrators were 
invited to show us and tell us how they would best like 
to see teacher evaluation conducted to be of most use to 
all participants. 

During the 1991-1992 school year together with co-re- 
searchers in each site we documented and recorded the 
experiences of participants and their reflections. We 
wanted to record what it was like to be evaluated and 
to evaluate at the outset, during, and at the end of the 



school year, in the hope that we would be able to de- 
scribe in detail the sort of evolving processes that 
evaluators and teachers encountered as they tried to 
make evaluation work for them. We offer these descrip- 
tions in order to provide other school jurisdictions with 
a sense of what is possible and what might result. We 
do not expect that all schools will try exactly the same 
explorations or experience the same outcomes, but we 
hope the generic themes, categories, and processes ex- 
posed here may map the terrain in a somewhat helpful 
way. 

Teacher Evaluation : The Worst Case Scenario 
We feel it is important to describe a worst case scenario 
for teacher evaluation in order to help the reader under- 
stand the depth and breadth of dysfunctionality certain 
attitudes and behaviors can bring to the highly sensi- 
tive and personal issue of teacher evaluation. Although 
all of these elements and factors probably seldom per- 
tain in one particular context, we would remind the 
reader that in our data that examined baseline or 
"usual" experiences with evaluation, negative experi- 
ences outnumbered positive experiences by three to 
one. As well, all of the factors mentioned here occurred 
in our data. What we might claim, then, is that substan- 
tial elements of this scenario do happen in a significant 
number of contexts and are experienced by most teach- 
ers at some time in their careers. In an educational system 
that is healthy with respect to teacher evaluation they should 
rarely occur at all. 

In the worst of all worlds a teacher facing evaluation 
would be unclear as to when it might occur, what it in- 
volves, who conducts the evaluation, what role par- 
ticipants will have in the process, and what the nature 
of die relationship with the evaluator will be. They will 
also not be clear as to their personal and professional 
rights with regard to this process. This state of affairs 
will occur where a school jurisdiction does not have a 
clear and fair policy; where a school jurisdiction does 
have a policy but it is not consistently implemented; 
and where a school jurisdiction does not have an ade- 
quate means of making the intended practices in 
evaluation known to those who are being evaluated. 

Where evaluators do no observing or conduct infre- 
quent, intermittent observations; where observations 
are impersonal, perfunctory, or of a surprise nature; 
where the evaluator has not frequented the classroom 
in an informal or helpful way prior to the evaluation; 
and where evaluation is only for a report and not part 
of developmental processes, it is likely that a noncol- 
laborative relationship will develop. This relationship 
is likely to be, and be perceived to be by the person 
being evaluated, a hierarchical relationship charac- 
terized mostly by issues of power and authoritarianism. 
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In this context there is little feeling of support and trust, 
especially with respect to teacher evaluation. It appears 
as if the evaluator does not want to, cannot, or will not 
attempt to understand the teacher's working reality 
and classroom as a knowledge context from which to 
begin to understand what the teacher is trying to do. 

The evaluator is then less likely to understand either 
the teacher's preferred style of planning and teaching, 
or situation-specific contingencies for a particular class. 
In such circumstances the evaluator is left with per- 
sonally implicit or explicit notions of how a teacher 
should teach and how an evaluator should employ a 
strategy by which to make observations and judg- 
ments. Inevitably, the perfunctory visit involves either 
a lack of examined and explicit criteria that have not 
been shared with the teacher or a set of predetermined 
criteria, in the development of which the teacher was 
not involved. These criteria may or may not not be con- 
gruent with the teacher's philosophy and style, or the 
particular teaching context. 

In many cases like this, therefore, teachers feel helpless. 
They feel that the process has the potential to be un- 
necessarily judgmental and prejudicial. Observations 
made are likely to be compared unfavorably and unfair- 
ly to an external set of expectations and criteria the 
evaluator may choose to use. The tone, therefore, is per- 
ceived as negative, critical, and prescriptive. As a result 
of these conditions, teachers very often experience a 
range of emotions, depending on personal confidence, 
from disengagement to debilitating fear, especially if 
job retention is an issue. Then at times, instead of the 
evaluation process leading to teacher development, it 
can lead to a regression of competence, or it might lead 
to extreme compliance on the part of the teacher to try 
to produce what the evaluator wants. In such cir- 
cumstances, it is unlikely that the teacher will take risks 
and even less likely that the evaluator will see a fair 
demonstration of a teacher's competence. 

In this context teachers do not feel that evaluators value 
their expertise with respect to the classroom and teach- 
ing. As well, evaluation is seen as being separate from 
context, unable to respond to the whole picture and the 
whole teacher. Feedback is largely absent; what advice 
is given is seen as prescriptive, hierarchical, or unhelp- 
ful. 

The ironic result of most ill-conceived, poorly, and in- 
frequently conducted evaluations is, paradoxically, a 
relatively positive, if unhelpful, evaluation report. This, 
if it does not lead to teachers concluding with much 
cynicism that evaluation is useless, at least convinces 
them that there is a drastic need for education and train- 
ing in some evaluation process that provides for fair- 
ness and consistency across evaluators, and hope and 
growth for teachers. What teachers mostly learn from 
these worst case experiences is that evaluation is not 
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really important. One just performs each infrequent 
time it rears its ugly head. The challenge is to be com- 
pliant and perform according to the evaluator's need to 
see certain things; not to take charge; not to attempt to 
engage in a dialogue; not to take risks. 

For beginning teachers, the cumulative effect of these 
sorts of practices reinforces previously negatively so- 
cialized attitudes toward authority figures and evalua- 
tion. It can make them overly sensitive and unready for 
genuine attempts to improve teacher evaluation and 
link it more closely to teacher development. With expe- 
rienced teachers the effect of this sort of evaluation 
(bearing in mind it is likely that they have experienced 
some amount of it already) might be worse, making 
them even more sensitive, cynical, and resistant to even 
the more positive of evaluation efforts and other oppor- 
tunities for change. 

The Turning Point: Relationship 
In moving from teacher evaluation as a perfunctory 
and ineffective means of accountability for teaching 
competence, to effective accountability and, ideally, fur- 
ther to effective accountability as a by-product of teach- 
er development, the key turning point is a continuing expe- 
rience of supportive professional relationships, in as many 
ways as possible. This process is necessary to set the con- 
text in which a collaborative evaluation process can be 
nurtured and can occur. Both context and process are 
necessary to overcome administrative and teacher resis- 
tance, to enable readiness to occur, and to resocialize 
teachers and evaluators as to what teacher evaluation 
can be and how it can become an important element, 
with other processes, in teacher development. 

The experiential structure of education as identified in 
the literature review is characterized by isolation, 
privacy, and conservatism. This is contributed to by the 
physical, spatial, temporal, and professional structure 
of education, as well as by the safety and security dis- 
positions of educators. These phenomena are further 
reinforced by noncollaborative evaluation. To move to 
a set of structures and processes that facilitate a pre- 
dominant experience of relationship requires a cultural 
change in education. Cyclically, these changes are 
fueled by continued experiences with collaborative rela- 
tionships, both inside and outside the process of evalua- 
tion. 

Resistance and Readiness 

In moving from dysfunctional cycles of nonrelationship 
and teacher stagnancy to multiple cycles of relationship 
and collaborative evaluation processes, educators are 
likely to encounter various form of resistance and 
levels of readiness. These phenomena are under- 
standable in several senses of the word. First, we can un- 
derstand and empathize with the teachers who do not 
want to subject themselves to what they have expen- 
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enced previously. We can also understand and em- 
pathize with the untrained administrator, rushed for 
time, who does not want to repeat those dysfunctional 
experiences. Second, we have enough data to under- 
stand how things came to be this way. It is of vital im- 
portance, then, that we see the solving of the problem 
and make sense of the various blocks and the states of 
unreadiness in a nonjudgmental way. Part of the solu- 
tion can be found in gradual developmental processes 
practiced over time. It probably will take much experi- 
ence of positive relationships to move educators to heal- 
thy organizational relations and evaluation processes. 
Some will take longer than others. The first key, how- 
ever, and the common element in this trans functional 
process is that all participants in all roles be involved as 
partners in a continuing effort to become co-designers 
of the whole process. Ideally, in the end all would be 
equally exposed to evaluation by all. 

It is possible that understandably cynical experienced 
teachers will not hear talk of collaboration, but they 
may feel it if they are involved as part of the evaluation 
process with their peers in pursuing their own profes- 
sional development agendas. Teachers' previously so- 
cialized fear of authority figures, whether authoritarian 
or not, do not disappear quickly even when teachers 
have more experience of horizontal collegial relations, 
not only with peers but with evaluators. As several ex- 
amples in these case studies have shown, previous 
mistrust can be overcome when an evaluator and teach- 
er together tackle a difficult class, or an unfamiliar sub- 
ject, or a new curriculum, to help solve a mutual prob- 
lem. When teachers who are used to blocking out the 
evaluator can be made partners in these ventures they 
are encouraged to unblock and engage in dialogue. If 
the first question teachers and evaluators ask each 
other is what do zoe want to find out, what risks to we 
want to take for our mutual professional benefit, how- 
ever modest the first efforts , then the purposes of teacher 
evaluation are clearly focused on development in a col- 
legial relationship between co-learners. 

The Possible in Educator Evaluation 
In this section we would like to take the essential struc- 
tures and processes evident in our data from the col- 
laborative action research projects and stretch them just 
a little further, not to the ideal , but to what we see as 
possible. Most of what we suggest has already been 
demonstrated in the case studies. We elaborate and ex- 
trapolate a little as we practice the art of the possible for 
healthy educator evaluation. What we recommend we 
feel applies equally to administrator evaluation as to 
teacher evaluation, or to the evaluation of any other 
group of educators or professionals. 
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Developing an Organizational Culture and Ethos for 
Teacher and School Development that Subsumes the 
Evaluation of Educators in all Roles 

Policy 

In order to move to the really functional level of useful 
teacher /educator evaluation that contributes to con- 
tinued teacher and school development, as illustrated 
by our case study data, it is imperative that school 
boards move beyond having fair but isolated policies 
for teacher evaluation to having collegial and collabora- 
tive policies for teacher development that subsume and 
integrate in a contributing way policies of teacher/educa- 
tor evaluation. Although these policies would be dis- 
trict-wide, they would focus on the functional groups, 
that is, school or curriculum-based group of educators 
who would work collaboratively on their own in- 
dividual and collective needs for development. The fol- 
lowing elements of policy would be mandated, facili- 
tated through the actions of leaders, and provided with 
the necessary human, material, and physical resources. 

One core element of the policy for teacher development 
would relate to the continued facilitation of multiple 
forms of collegial relationships among peers and across 
role and stakeholder groups. Efforts would be made to 
provide time, space, and other forms of resources to en- 
courage collaboration. 

The policy on collaborative teacher and school develop- 
ment would include explicit policy on teacher and ad- 
ministrator evaluation, linked to and integrated with 
educator and school development. It would deal with 
continued collaborative evaluation of all educators, not 
just teachers, and would take account of the possibility 
of mutual evaluation whereby, for example, peers 
could evaluate each other and teachers could evaluate 
their administrative colleagues' skills in evaluation as 
those people in turn evaluate teachers. 

Policies would clearly acknowledge the difficult work- 
ing realities of teachers and administrators and par- 
ticular impediments to the realization of collaborative 
teacher /administrator/school development. Policies 
should recognize that this type of transitional change 
takes time (perhaps five to seven years) to deliberately 
and consciously develop. Potential impediments to de- 
velopment could be identified in a nonjudgmental way 
and suggestions made as to how they can be overcome. 
The roles of existing teachers in the school jurisdiction 
in helping with the transformation from the more hier- 
archical and isolated forms of organization to a more 
collegial and relational culture should be spelled out as 
far as possible. 

Action 

Programs of orientation for teacher/administrator/ 
school development and collaborative evaluation 
should be planned and continuously implemented, 
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aided by the provision of facilitating structures and 
resources for various groups to work together toward 
mutually determined goals. These actions are needed 
not just for transformation and for the induction of 
neophytes, but for the continuing development of all in- 
dividuals and groups. 

Training 

It is clear from research that constant and continuous 
training in skills of collaborative development and 
evaluation are needed by all educators — teachers and 
administrators. Specific skills are needed in evaluation. 
Furthermore, specific skills are needed in the under- 
standing and implementation of new teaching tech- 
niques and curriculum changes. In keeping with find- 
ings of our case studies, we would say it is imperative 
that these new skills should be learned by cadres of 
teachers and others, learned through peer teaching and 
practice across school jurisdictions and in functional 
groups. In this way the school jurisdiction, then, can 
begin the process of becoming its own resource for 
teacher development needs. 

Establishing a Context for Teacher Development 
Through Relationship 

School systems should provide incentives and resour- 
ces to encourage schools in the invention of creative 
ways of organizing time and energy for collaborative 
projects of all sorts, whether related to school policy, 
decision making, curriculum innovation and implemen- 
tation, instructional development, classroom manage- 
ment, school climate, school philosophy, school goals, 
or a school's vision for the future. 

The key ingredient here is that the school staff be chal- 
lenged to decide for itself, within school jurisdiction 
and governmental guidelines, where it is going, what it 
will do, and how it will accomplish its tasks. With 
regard to teacher and administrator development and 
school improvement, it must be the responsibility of 
the school staff to set its course as opposed to the 
school being directed from outside or drifting with no 
direction. Moreover, it must be the responsibility of the 
school staff to set its own collaborative course in con- 
junction with local stakeholders. 

Developing the skills of collaboration whereby all par- 
ticipants have equal opportunity to contribute and 
negotiate mutual agendas is not easy. It will take time 
for staffs to develop the skills of taking responsibility, 
while administrators need time and guidance as they 
gradually become more knowledgeable of forms of col- 
legiality necessary to provide the context and support 
for teacher development. In terms of a metaphor, the 
transformation perhaps might be characterized by mov- 
ing from "Army" to "Team." A simple, symbolic trans- 
formation in school structure and use of time might in- 
volve something as basic as changing a proportion of 
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staff meeting time from large-group formal communica- 
tion to small-group dialogue related to issues, agenda 
setting, and problem solving, the results of which could 
then be reported back to the large group, discussed, 
and acted on democratically. 

Regardless of any of the above, however, we would 
argue that little will change with respect to the develop- 
ment of teaching skills generally unless more teachers 
risk themselves to try out, invent, practice, and refine 
new skills in their own classrooms. To do this, most 
teachers need the interpersonal support of trusted col- 
leagues; a sense of purpose that goes beyond the mun- 
dane; access to new knowledge and skills; dedicated 
time for purposive action and reflection; and a climate 
of encouragement. Although teachers initially are resis- 
tant, school-based projects featuring interclassroom 
visitation, peer coaching, and focused on the teaching 
and learning that is occurring on a continuing basis are 
the sorts of activities that make it more likely that teach- 
ers will try new ideas and practice them effectively to 
make them part of their work lives and teaching styles. 
When teachers are able to make the teaching and learn- 
ing that happens in their classrooms the focus of ongo- 
ing inquiry, they are able to live the part of the lifelong 
learner. 

Collaborative Evaluation Processes 

From our findings we have gathered clusters of ideas 

into two tentative principles and a set of suggested 

processes. 

Principle 1 

The practice of evaluation should be collaborative, in- 
volving all participants in relationships that have per- 
sonal and professional value for each of them. 

Principle 2 

The primary goal of evaluation should be, and should 
be seen to be, the professional development of all par- 
ticipants. 

These principles apply as well to other evaluation 
processes of other educators. Our case studies have 
shown us that the practice of these two principles is a 
quick way of implementing a fair, respectful, and use- 
ful collaborative and collegial process of evaluation. 

Suggested Processes 

1. Both evaluators and teachers should be 
knowledgeable of what research shows is good 
teaching. 

2. Both evaluators and teachers should have an 
understanding of current literature dealing with 
effective evaluation skills and practices and be 
trained in such skills. 
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3. Expectations and overall processes regarding 
evaluation (of teachers and administrators) should 
be clarified each time educators come together for 
evaluation purposes. 

4. More formal aspects of evaluation should evolve 
out of ongoing collaborative development efforts 
and informal visitations. 

5. The overall focus of evaluation efforts should be 
mutually negotiated and should take into account 
teacher specified development needs and goals, 
research, administrator expectations, and system 
needs. 

6. There should be frequent, linked clusters of 
observations, interviews, and conferences, each 
having clearly defined purposes and each 
producing clearly documented outcomes. Genuine 
dialogue among participants is the overarching goal 
of such activity. 

7. The minimum number of formal observations per 
year for a neophyte, probationary, or experienced 
teacher who is being evaluated should be much 
greater than typically occurs. Observers could 
include peers, in-school, and central office 
administrators. More purposive observations by 
skilled and trusted evaluators contribute to much 
higher levels of understanding about teaching 
practices and learning outcomes and an enhanced 
willingness to change. 

8. The relationship of evaluator to evaluatee should be 
characterized by informality, a personal approach, 
mutual negotiation and respect, interpersonal 
support, an absence of negativity and gratituitous 
judgment, rapid positive affirmation of strong 
points, encouragement, and challenges for growth. 

9. The observations and conferencing should be 
characterized by the skills of affirmative 
interpersonal communication. In fact, a goal of the 
whole process should be the affirmation of all 
participants. 

10. At a certain stage the use of videotapes of teaching 
episodes for providing concrete and graphic 
feedback should be encouraged. At other stages 
both evaluators and evaluatees should encourage 
each other to take risks in solving problems and 
exploring new ideas. 

11. There is value in having a variety of persons 
provide feedback to the individual being evaluated. 
In the case of teachers, the process could start with 
peers, move to in-school administrators, then to 
others to provide for a gradual move to external 
evaluators. 



12. All the above suggestions with regard to teachers 
might be applied to the evaluation of the skills of 
the evaluator and to the evaluation of other persons 
in other roles in education. 

The above framework could be organized into a base 
for first-year teachers and probationers, as well as the 
whole range of experienced teachers. However, the pro- 
cess should be graduated and adaptable with respect to 
the levels of participation and the degree of self initia- 
tion expected of teachers at various stages in their 
careers. 

Making it Happen: Transforming Leadership 
A great deal has been written recently about the kind of 
educational leadership that contributes to the empower- 
ment of staff and the restructuring of schools. The term 
transformational leadership has been used to describe 
the style of those educators who exercise the kinds of in- 
fluence that encourages initiative, risk, and extra effort 
in fellow educators. Unfortunately, most of what has 
been written on the subject of transformational leader- 
ship has been theoretical in character. As with much 
that is current in educational literature, a broad body of 
evidence based on in-depth investigations of the succes- 
ses and problematics of these "new" ideas in practice is 
not readily available. Our case studies have provided 
ample reminders of the messiness of educational leader- 
ship in practice, the difficulty of finding practices that 
give evidence of hoped-for changes, and the dangers in- 
herent in the bureaucratic prescription and false stan- 
dardization that can quickly become attached to evolv- 
ing practices that show signs of being effective. The 
evidence we have gathered through a collaborative ac- 
tion research approach to understanding the impact of 
teacher evaluation policies on school system practices 
encourages us toward cautious optimism, but we see 
the need for major, broad-based research and develop- 
ment initiatives if many of the hopeful things we have 
described are to spread more generally into the public 
education system. 

Through our involvement in these case studies we have 
been fortunate to work with a great number of com- 
mitted educators who are thoughtful and forthright 
about their work and its impact on students, teachers, 
administrators, and the various communities their 
schools and systems serve. In particular, we have been 
able to work closely with many people whom we 
would describe as leaders, and in our own reflections 
on what we have seen of their work and its effect we 
have used the phrase transforming leadership , with its im- 
plication of both the description of an evolving process 
and of the ways in which educational leaders are chang- 
ing and being changed by the quality of their involve- 
ments with other educators, to describe some of what 
we observed. 
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Transforming leadership describes the work of the vice- 
principal whose efforts in evaluation have encouraged 
many of his staff to live the links between teacher 
evaluation and teacher development. As well, it is ex- 
emplified by the willingness of a principal to engage in 
team teaching with all his teachers, not just once but 
two and three times in a year in order to make the 
evaluation process more rewarding and more real. 

Transforming leadership is a particularly apt way of 
characterizing the collaboration between a high school 
principal and an assistant superintendent who in- 
volved themselves thoroughly in an investigation into 
the most productive ways of engaging in the evaluation 
of school administrators. The leadership shown by the 
principal in initiating the process, and in being so open 
all the way through, offers a fine example of a different 
way for school administrators to take greater owner- 
ship of the evaluation process. Similarly, the assistant 
superintendent's realization that he could give a larger 
share of his time to this activity, because by so doing he 
could have regular contact with more than a quarter of 
the system's staff and students, led to several conscious 
changes in the way he saw his role and the way he did 
his job. Administrator evaluation was no longer an add- 
on to his already busy schedule. Instead, it became the 
medium through which he was able to make much 
greater sense of his work. His purposeful involvement 
in the evaluation process brought a clearer sense of mis- 
sion and a heightened sense of usefulness to all his 
other work as well. 

Our case studies show that the evaluation process has 
the potential to transform professional and personal re- 
lationships between those who are administratively 



responsible for evaluations and those who are being 
evaluated. At its best, the evaluation process inspires 
teachers to genuine appraisals of their effectiveness and 
sincere commitment to ongoing professional growth. 

At its best, involvement in the evaluation process helps 
administrators make sense of the difficult ethical issues 
of administrative position, status, power, and author- 
ity. Ideally, a commitment to the tenets of effective 
evaluation matched with all the appropriate actions our 
case studies have identified can result in participants 
having a view of each other's role as one primarily of 
service in a truly vocational sense. 

Educators are collectively curious about their work and 
its effects. The great majority of them are particularly 
concerned with doing their work well, with being use- 
ful, and with being valued. Typically, traditional forms 
of evaluation have not taken account of these concerns, 
and as a result evaluation has not generally been 
regarded as having high value by and for those being 
evaluated. Our case study findings support these con- 
clusions while offering many potential directions for ac- 
tion that should help frame the challenges that must be 
accepted if public education is to be served by those 
evaluation practices that contribute most to the health 
of the system. Evaluation, essentially practiced as the 
authentic affirmation of educators' work, can lead to in- 
dividual, staff, school, and system transformation. 
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Chapter 13 

A Case Study of Meadowlands School District 



The evaluation is almost more for their [the adminis- 
trators'] benefit than for ours. 

My reaction to the purpose of the district office to evalua- 
tion is simply to grind through the people; it has to be 
done ... it's required; let's get it done. Whether it's of value 
or use, it doesn't matter. 

I've always had positive evaluations.... But as far as me 
growing. I've grown more from attending inservices, talk- 
ing to other teachers who are teaching the same thing, 
finding out what do you do for science, how do you teach 
this?... I've learned more from teachers I've worked with, 
more than I ever did from any evaluation. 

In our conversations with teachers, we wanted to make 
a space for them to give voice to their experiences of 
evaluation. The above quotations give something of the 
sense of what we heard as we worked with teachers to 
hear their accounts of the impact of the teacher evalua- 
tion policy on their practices. 

The Study 

Meadowlands School District, a mid-sized school dis- 
trict was approached to participate in the study. Initial 
contact was made with the senior administration of the 
district who after learning about the nature and pur- 
poses of the study agreed to discuss the possibility of 
participating with school administrators. 

The Case Study Schools 

The project was outlined to all the school principals at a 
breakfast meeting, and they were asked to discuss pos- 
sible participation in the project with their staffs. Four 
schools volunteered, and the names of the schools and 
the principals were forwarded to the research team. 

Two schools were selected from the four volunteer 
schools by the research team. One school was a kinder- 
garten to grade 6 school and the second a kindergarten 
to grade 9 school. The first school (Prairie West elemen- 
tary school) was chosen because of prior work under- 
taken by teachers in the school to develop their own 
evaluation process within the district policy. The school 
administrators and the team of teachers who had un- 
dertaken this task were keenly interested in evaluation. 
The second school (Roselawn elementary-junior high 
school) was chosen because of the range of grade levels 
covered by its teaching staff. The administrative team 
in that school was relatively new but expressed an inter- 
est in evaluation. 

The research team met first with the school adminis- 
trators, then with interested teachers in each school to 
discuss the purpose of the case study, how it fitted into 
the larger study, and what their participation would en- 
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tail. After a period of deliberation, 18 teachers plus the 
administrators in the two schools volunteered to par- 
ticipate in the study. 

The Teacher Participants 

Fifteen teacher participants were female and three were 
male. The educational background and teaching experi- 
ence of the teacher participants were richly diverse. 

All the participants possessed a Bachelor of Education 
degree, and several had completed various aspects of 
graduate study. Length of teaching experience ranged 
from four years to 22 years. Some participants had 
taken time off to raise a family. 

Many of the teachers had taught in several locations, 
urban, suburban, and rural, throughout the province. 
They brought with them an understanding of teacher 
evaluation from their personal experiences gained in 
provinces and territories throughout Canada. Their 
reflections are based on their experiences with evalua- 
tion from across their career spans. Not all of the experi- 
ences to which they refer are from their experiences in 
this school district. 

At the time of the study, 14 were teachers employed in 
elementary school settings. Their teaching assignments 
covered a broad spectrum from regular and special edu- 
cation classes to counselling and music. One was a 
teacher /administrator. The remaining three were 
junior high school teachers. Taking into account both 
current and previous teaching experiences, the par- 
ticipants had taught all levels of schooling from kinder- 
garten to undergraduate university. Although voices 
heard in this study belong to 18 eloquent teacher par- 
ticipants who varied in teaching experience and profes- 
sional background, they reflect the general charac- 
teristics of the teaching population within the district. 

The views of the district level administrators and the 
two school's principals are woven together with the 
themes derived from the teacher participants. 

The Research Process 

Two members of the teacher evaluation policy im- 
plementation research team, met the administrators in 
each school both to acquaint them with the research 
project and to learn more about the teacher evaluation 
process in the school. After meeting with each school's 
administration, meetings were held with interested 
teachers in order to determine if they were interested in 
participating in the study. All members of the research 
team attended these meetings. 
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As well, the research team met separately to share their 
understandings of the overall research project, discuss 
their own views of evaluation, and set the parameters 
for the case study. These initial meetings also served as 
a time for them to come together as a group and to 
learn to work collaboratively. Collaboration among the 
research team has been a key feature of this process. It 
was during these research team meetings that the initial 
research interview questions were developed. 

The initial research questions and statements for the in- 
terviews were as follows: 

1. "Tell me something about yourself " This statement 
allowed the interview to focus initially on the 
participant's educational background and teaching 
experience. 

2. "Share a personal story of evaluation. " This statement 
was left open-ended so as to allow the participant to 
include any experience of evaluation that he or she 
wished to share. As the interviews progressed, 
many experiences of evaluation were worthy of note 
and often the participants set them up as a 
comparison. 

3. Within the context of these specific experiences, the 
participant was asked, "Explain the impact of these 
evaluations on your teaching. " 

4. "What has had the greatest impact on your teaching?" 
This question was included at the suggestion of a 
district administrator. The question was stated in 
general terms so that teachers could include a wide 
range of experiences, including or excluding teacher 
evaluation. 



scripts and identified themes from each teacher 
participant's transcripts. Each team member then iden- 
tified themes that seemed to capture the experience of 
all of the teachers in each school. 

The research team then came together and examined all 
the themes that had been picked out by each team mem- 
ber. Nine themes were identified from these initial inter- 
views: 

Purpose of Evaluation — accountability, growth 
The Evaluator — subject background, grade level, rela- 
tionship with evaluatee 
Structure of Evaluation — documents, visits 
Time — length, frequency 
Impact of Evaluation — on classroom practice 
Emotional Impact — negative and/or positive 
Sources of Professional Growth and Development 
Teacher Involvement in Evaluation — teacher participation 
Hopes and Dreams — Evaluation should ... 

Representative quotes relating to each theme were 
selected from all the transcripts, and permission to use 
the quotes was received from each teacher. The re- 
search team then made a summary document of the 
themes plus illustrative quotes. At this point each teach- 
er received a copy of the document, which became the 
basis of further whole-group discussions that took 
place at a dinner meeting at each school. At Prairie 
West nine of the 12 teacher participants attended this 
meeting. At Roselawn school five of the six teachers at- 
tended the meeting. All members of the research team 
were present at both meetings. Teachers were given an 
opportunity to discuss whether the themes resonated 
with their own understandings of teacher evaluation. 



During the same time period, two team members met 
with the district administrators to leam more of the dis- 
trict level policy and the district's perceptions of the 
teacher evaluation policy and its impact. 

Not all the teachers who eventually volunteered to par- 
ticipate attended these first meetings. Teachers not 
present at those meetings received their explanation of 
the project from one of the team members who con- 
ducted the interviews. Prairie West elementary school 
had 12 teacher participants, with three team members 
conducting the interviews. Of those 12 teachers, six had 
been on the school committee that developed a new 
teacher evaluation document. Roselawn elementary- 
junior high school had six teacher participants, and two 
team members conducted the interviews. 

The transcripts of the initial interviews were returned 
to the teachers, and a second interview was conducted 
with each teacher to verify, change, and elaborate 
points arising from the transcripts. After these inter- 
views, the research team began a process of identifying 
common threads in the conversations with the teacher 
participants. Each research team member read the tran- 
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Research team members made field notes of the two 
sessions, which were also audiotaped so that if clarifica- 
tion of issues was needed, the researchers could check 
the audiorecording. After each research team member 
summarized the most salient features of the sessions, 
the research team met to discuss their interpretations of 
these conversations. From these discussions an interpre- 
tive summary of each of the meetings was written up 
under the following headings: 

Validation of themes 
New and/or expanded ideas 
Contradictions and tensions 
Future action 

Each of the teacher participants was given a copy of the 
interpretive summary for his or her school. No further 
meetings were scheduled to discuss these summaries 
but an invitation was extended to each teacher to con- 
tact any member of the research team if he or she 
wished to discuss any of the ideas raised in the interpre- 
tive summary. 

252 
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Two team members met with two district level adminis- 
trators to find out their perceptions of the impact of the 
teacher evaluation policy. At this time, there was also a 
further discussion of their insights into teacher evalua- 
tion. They met with the principal of Prairie West 
elementary school to review the nine themes and to 
share the written account that had previously been 
shared with the participating teachers in that school. 

A draft report was prepared for the teachers and was 
shared with them in August 1992. Underlining all 
aspects of this task was a concerted effort to remain 
authentic to the voices of the teacher participants. 

Describing the Policy: Setting the Context 
for the Themes 

The district administrators described the policy as one 
developed very quickly in response to a requirement 
by Alberta Education. It was intended to establish both 
a way of making teachers accountable and a process of 
summative evaluation. The policy requires that school 
administrators complete evaluations of teachers every 
three years, although there are different requirements 
for teachers who transfer into the district, teachers who 
transfer within the district, and beginning teachers. 

The process of evaluation established within the policy 
was based largely on an instrument taken from a 
United States setting and revised in the district. The 
evaluation procedure involves a series of classroom ob- 
servations by the administrator in which particular 
competencies are observed. There is a process of pre- 
and postconferences, written reports and summaries. 
The sequence to be followed and the forms to be com- 
pleted are sent out from the district office. A summa- 
tive evaluative form is to be filed in the district office. 

Prairie West staff have modified their school's process 
somewhat as a result of an in-school evaluation com- 
mittee. Its main features are described later. 

Re-presentation of the Themes 
Connecting Teachers' Experiences of 
Evaluation 

The analysis of the first set of interviews involved the 
research team in trying to construct themes from the 
data. Patterns and recurring thoughts and ideas were 
noted and discussed. What emerged were nine influen- 
tial themes related to the concept of teacher evaluation. 
Although there exists strong interconnectedness be- 
tween the themes, each is discussed separately. The 
description of themes and the use of direct quotations 
from the teacher transcripts is intended to permit 
reader entry into the situation. What follows, then, is a 
re-presentation of the ideas that have been expressed 
by the teacher-participants in the study. In each case, 
we have also included relevant information from 
school principals and district level administrators. 
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Purpose of Evaluation 

Of greatest concern to the teacher-participants was the 
dilemma surrounding the purpose of evaluation. A 
shared perception was that the current evaluation pro- 
cess served only to provide the school district and, 
through them, the public with a form of accountability 
for teachers. 

I think we have to be accountable, you know, to parents, 
to the community ... that you do meet certain standards; 
basically that you are providing for the child's learning.... 
You're not doing anything too confrontational. 

As the current evaluation processes are set up, there is 
a sense that only administrators can make the teachers 
accountable. This creates a stressful situation because 
the teachers are primarily concerned with growth, not 
accountability. Principals know the "weak links" (inef- 
fective teachers) in their schools prior to evaluation. 

The teacher participants questioned why so much ener- 
gy was spent through the evaluation process to deter- 
mine "what was already known." The evaluation pro- 
cess has a negative feel, because the current evaluation 
process is geared toward checking up on people rather 
than promoting development. There was dissatisfac- 
tion with an evaluation system that was seen as a 
deficit model. 

An equally widespread perception among the teachers 
was that the teacher evaluation process had little per- 
sonal value, but served only to fulfill the mandate of 
the current administration. Who is evaluation for when 
you say, upon completion of evaluation, "send it in"? 
The evaluation process was believed to be, for the most 
part, a top-down model that did not facilitate growth. 
The process did not let evaluators get to know the 
"whole" teacher. A bottom-up model, they felt, would 
lead to self-evaluation and reflection. 

The evaluation is almost more for their [the adminis- 
trators'] benefit, than for ours. 

My reaction to the purpose of the district office to evalua- 
tion is simply to grind through the people; it has to be 
done.... It's required; let's get it done. Whether it's of value 
or use, it doesn't matter. 

Some of the teachers' comments centered on a need for 
recognition of teachers' practices. They felt this need 
was served through the evaluation process. They 
thought growth could be seen as things to correct but it 
could also be considered as a pat on the back for 
"good" things that teachers did routinely and took for 
granted. The teachers looked for the good they could 
take from evaluation; they tried to see it as an affirma- 
tion of their work. 

I think what it is, is sort of a confirmation of the fact that 
what you're doing every day is important. 

I feel very confident in the teaching skills and strategies 
that I have developed. I feel it is important for my admin- 
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istration to visit my program in order for them to develop 
an understanding of my philosophy and how it is imple- 
mented within my room. Their understanding of my 
teaching methods validates and supports me. 

Evaluation ... is being done because it's a bureaucratic 
way of keeping track. It can serve to protect me as a teach- 
er, in terms of people questioning what I am doing. Hope- 
fully there are no other hidden agendas. 

There was a strong sense that the purpose of evaluation 
remained the same for all teachers, regardless of experi- 
ence. The purpose did not change as the teacher devel- 
oped. Teachers felt that, in this context, evaluation was 
a waste of human resources, as principals were re- 
quired to fill out long, tedious forms for veteran teach- 
ers that only dealt with basic teaching skills. Evalua- 
tion, as one teacher participant commented, reduced 
everyone to the lowest common denominator. More- 
over, the participants believed that the policy was fail- 
ing not only successful, experienced teachers by not en- 
couraging their continuing development, but also 
struggling teachers by diverting resources that could 
have been used to help them. 

It's just a repetition of all the things that have been cited 
before. 

I think that a lot of teachers who could use a lot of help are 
struggling out there. They're under a lot of pressure and 
they're really floundering and they need help. Maybe 
they've been uncovered but they're still out there flounder- 
ing. So I don't see how the evaluation is really working. It 
puts everybody through the exact same process. 

Regardless of statements to the contrary, there was a 
belief that a lack of trust is at the heart of current 
evaluation practices. Teacher participants felt that one 
of the real purposes of teacher evaluation was to con- 
trol and silence teachers and that this needed to change. 

I think we certainly have felt in our system that we're all 
paying a little bit of a price for Jim Keegstra. 

There was a sense among the teacher participants of 
missed opportunity when they discussed the possibilities 
of evaluation as a vehicle for personal, professional, or 
institutional development Teacher participants felt that 
generally teachers were doing a good job and the way 
to facilitate improvement in education was to en- 
courage teachers to be dynamic and grow. 

My experience when I was being evaluated did very little 
for me professionally ... I didn't leam anything about 
what I had done in the classroom or about myself. I didn't 
leam anywhere where I could grow. 

The teachers' view of evaluation is that while much of 
the rhetoric of teacher evaluation suggests that account- 
ability and growth go together, the process appears to 
separate them. If accountability could be viewed as 
rendering an account of, then it would be brought closer 
to the concept of professional growth. If all teachers 



were asked to render an account of their own growth 
and development, it would serve to encourage good 
teaching from a positive perspective rather than a nega- 
tive one. 

District administrators also shared the view that there 
was a tension in purpose between professional growth 
and accountability. There was a belief that both pur- 
poses should be served, but this belief was tempered in 
practice by a sense that Alberta Education put pressure 
on jurisdictions to ensure accountability. The district ad- 
ministrators felt a sense of responsibility to be aware of 
and accountable to the needs of parents and trustees. 
They hoped that the policy and associated evaluation 
process and instrument allowed teachers to examine 
and to improve their practices. However, a concern was 
expressed that the instrument did not always foster 
that kind of professional growth. 

The school administrators also acknowledged a similar 
tension between the purposes. Because Prairie West 
had found the district's instrument "too restrictive," 
permission was granted by the district to develop an- 
other instrument. The new instrument was developed 
through a "collaborative approach" and was intended 
to provide an opportunity for both the administrator- 
evaluator and the teacher "to leam more to meet the 
needs of the children." There was now a belief that 
with the new process, evaluation and professional de- 
velopment were more connected, particularly in the 
pre- and postconferences. Roselawn administrators saw 
the board policy and instrument as meeting account- 
ability requirements, although they tried to use die 
evaluation process as an opportunity to help teachers 
develop professionally. Teacher growth, however, was 
encouraged primarily through other programs. 

The Evaluator 

Teachers understand evaluation in terms of the per- 
sonality of the evaluator. It is to the evaluator's distinct 
personality that teachers look to find the purpose of 
evaluation. 

I've had eight different administrators and they're all dif- 
ferent and they all evaluate differendy. And they all have 
their little pet things that they like. Some are easygoing 
and some aren't. Some are really picky. What I'm saying is 
that this whole evaluation thing, it doesn't matter what in- 
strument you've got, it's always subjective. It always 
comes down to personalities almost. 

I had the principal and the vice-principal evaluate me and 
I really like that ... because I think you get two different 
personalities and get their perspectives and I think that 
really helps because one person might see something and 
another person might see something else. 

Personality is an all-encompassing way of assessing the 
role of the evaluator in the evaluation process. In a 
more specific context, teachers identified the impor- 
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tance of the evaluator's curricular knowledge, and, re- 
lated to that, the evaluator's knowledge and/or experi- 
ence with particular grade levels. Within this context 
teachers identified the role conflict between the prin- 
cipal as educational leader and the principal as 
evaluator. One view of this dilemma is that the 
evaluator should be viewed as an peer of the teacher 
who is being evaluated with respect to subject area and 
grade level, that there needed to be a common or level 
meeting ground. Another view was that the principal 
would better serve the teachers in the role of education- 
al leader where he or she could encourage growth, 
change, and risk-taking. 

The professional development that goes on... in my 
field... is where I have to be in order to improve me. A prin- 
cipal walking in isn't going to change me and make me a 
better person and try to improve my teaching because 
they don't even know about my subject, they really don't. 

It's that hierarchical thing that we do to each other and of 
course I have a lot of difficulty seeing hierarchy in a 
school even between administrators and teachers... in the 
teaching area I find it difficult that there's anybody who 
knows more than anybody else in the sense that they 
would be experts. Because I think that throws people off. 

I'm sure that there are some areas in there that could 
spend some reflection on my part; it would be nice to get 
someone in there who was really, really primary-oriented 
and looked around and said, that was good, but you 
know, have you ever thought of trying this? 

The relational aspect of evaluation was important to 
the teachers. The work of teachers is grounded in rela- 
tionships and this was expressed as a factor in evalua- 
tion. A concern was expressed about people from out- 
side the school dropping in to evaluate. They had no 
understanding of the classroom context. They were un- 
aware of what had gone before and what would come 
after. 

I work daily with the vice-principal, and we are teaching 
partners, you know, I can see that situation, if he were to 
evaluate me, I would probably do a very good job, as best 
I could. But I think that if you have an administrator who 
is more distant to you, it becomes more difficult when the 
evaluation occurs. 

When time for the formal evaluation came, she had given 
me enough time and enough help to get into, to feel com- 
fortable with her in my classroom, and to feel comfortable 
with whatever I was teaching when she was there. 

If there is a case where it is a person where I don't par- 
ticularly respect them, then what they say is not very im- 
portant to me. 

For teachers, the evaluator embodies the purpose of 
evaluation and at the same time, through the structure 
of evaluation, acts on that embodied knowing. This led 
some teachers to reflect that perhaps it was the adminis- 
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trators who experienced the most growth from the 
evaluative process. 

The district administrators acknowledged that much 
depended on the relationship between adminis- 
trator/evaluator and the teachers. They too saw that a 
great deal depended on the person who was doing the 
evaluation. The person and the way he or she used the 
form was more important than the nature of the instru- 
ment that was used. 

Although the school administrators did not deal direct- 
ly with the role of the evaluator, they also indicated 
that much depended on the relationship. They tried to 
establish positive relationships with teachers as they 
worked through the evaluations, engaging teachers in 
discussions of personal goals, showing respect by let- 
ting teachers know when they were coming, and 
providing opportunities for talk and for getting to 
know each other. 

Structure of Evaluation 

Teachers were dissatisfied with the evaluation process. 
It must be emphasized that the teachers did not object 
to evaluation per se; it was with the current process 
that they found fault. Teachers felt that the evaluation 
process did not facilitate either accountability or 
growth. In the area of accountability, it was generally 
felt that teacher incompetence was brought to the atten- 
tion of administrators by a variety of indicators, from 
parent and student complaints, to discipline problems 
in the classroom, but not from evaluation. 

The evaluative structure was perceived as treating 
everyone the same way. This led to teacher frustration. 

I don't think one type of evaluation fits everybody. How 
can you be using the same instrument for a first year 
teacher as you use for a teacher who has been teaching for 
25 years? It's just ridiculous. 

Measures, standards — whose are they? 

Another concern was that the same process and the 
same evaluation form were used to evaluate vastly dif- 
ferent teaching jobs: 

I didn't feel there was the flexibility or true understanding 
of what child development is all about.. .in terms of devel- 
opment of young children you can't write... children 
should be able to count from 1 to 10 or be able to recog- 
nize all the letters of the alphabet, which is a measurable 
objective by the end of the term — some children who are 
developmentally ready will have those skills and other 
children won't — so I had a difficult time with that. 

I was a resource teacher at the time and well trained to do 
that, but there was no place on the form to evaluate my 
resource teaching. I could only be evaluated in a class- 
room setting. So whatever was on the form that didn't 
apply to my resource teaching he said I didn't do ade- 
quately. 
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When you're evaluating a special ed. teacher's perfor- 
mance, their quality of IEP and their effectiveness of IEP 
should probably be included in the evaluation at some 
point. And it's hard in a generic form to do that unless 
you added something onto this form to indicate that.... 
And within a music classroom, I think that a music teach- 
er would find this form very hard to conform to or fit into. 

When some of the teacher participants participated in a 
review of teacher evaluation in their school, they ex- 
pressed this dilemma in more general terms. 

We were concerned that we were teaching in one way and 
being evaluated in a different way. 

So what we tried to do is come up with a process that 
would mirror more one's own evaluative techniques with 
our students and would reflect better our own teaching 
styles, and we also felt we are a product of more than just 
what happens in the classrooms. 

It was suggested by several teachers that the evaluation 
process had a negative feel to it, despite the fact that the 
participants generally received positive comments on 
their final report. The negative feel of evaluation was 
symbolized most noticeably by the prescription of a tar- 
get area. There was a strong perception that the district 
office had mandated that an area of weakness be iden- 
tified for each and every teacher who was evaluated. 

If you don't shape up there is this target sheet as the back 
and the whole thing is so negative. 

I really think it's a shame that all this time was spent and 
at the end of it, "Well, you realize that we have to find 
something to criticize. If I don't find something to criticize 
in this evaluation, they send it back to me."... And I said 
"Okay." And she said, "Well, what should we put 
down?" So I said, "Put this down." ... I don't think that 
that's really productive evaluation when they have to find 
something bad to say about you. 

Principals were instructed to make recommendations to 
teachers ... and so you doctor up something. 

Also, I believe that in our system, our district office admin- 
istrators prefer to see... negatives. I guess what they're 
saying is, "No one can be perfect and therefore this evalua- 
tion has got to include a more negative portion as well." 

I thought it was so ridiculous [having to find a target 
area]. ..I was sort of insulted by it. 

Teachers who identified areas for personal professional 
growth during the evaluation process perceived that 
these areas were then recast in a negative light. 

What bothers me is that according to our document and 
according to our superintendent, recommendations can 
never be positive, it has to go against you. You see, it goes 
in recommendations, "This is what you should do." Well, 
it's not what I should do. It's what I choose to do because I 
am a professional. Give me credit, a little shot in the arm, 
a little acknowledgment saying, "This teacher has the 
courage to continue growing." That's the way it should be 



approached to me. I hate that thing. I feel like I'm talking 
to a machine. 

Teachers also felt that formal observations of their class- 
rooms created an artificial situation. 

The way my classes are run, it's not a true evaluation 
either because as soon as a child feels the presence of an 
administrator or whoever is doing the evaluation is in the 
classroom the whole tone changes; they're not nearly as 
free as they are when it's just me — and neither am I — so 
they don't really get a true feel for what goes on in the 
classroom. 

These formal observations were also seen as inhibited 
risk taking by teachers. There was a sense of lesson 
presentations which were not authentic. 

You know, if the principal is going to be in there you're 
not going to try and bake some fancy souffle, you're going 
to go with meat and potatoes. Just like if you were going 
to have some people over for dinner would you try and 
cook the hardest thing you could possibly imagine to cook 
just to take a risk? No, you're going to do something that 
you're reasonably confident is going to work. 

The document used in evaluation was discussed in 
terms of sources of input and language. 

If you have an evaluation that you can read and under- 
stand and it's meaningful to you, you can make some 
changes in your teaching technique and skills and things 
like that. I think you get a whole raft of paper as in the old 
evaluation, and you tend to wrap it all up in one. What is 
it really saying? Well, that's what I do anyway, lump it all 
into one and then sort of say, now, what is that I'm sup- 
posed to be improving on, or you know, it makes it more 
difficult, I think. 

The instruments were all very principal -oriented in the 
sense that they did all the observing and teachers had no 
input in it. 

Objectives that are listed are not listed qualitatively in the 
sense of "excellent, poor, average," they're listed as a 
checklist of "observed, not observed, or not applicable." 
And I appreciate that in the sense that "is knowledgeable 
about the curriculum" has been observed; they've seen it 
but it hasn't been evaluated as "superb or poor or needs 
improvement"... I appreciate the way that the form is 
filled because the comments can flow from that. 

Overall, teachers were quite critical of the evaluation 
structure. They objected to the fact that all teachers 
were treated the same with no regard for differences in 
experience, teaching assignment, or teaching style. 

They felt that there was little flexibility in the structure 
of evaluation to allow for individual contexts, and in- 
deed this fact prompted the teachers of Prairie West 
elementary school to initiate a review of teacher evalua- 
tion in their school. Finally, there was a general dissatis- 
faction with a process based on a deficit model of 
evaluation. For teachers, there was a sense that the 
evaluation did little to improve their teaching. 
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As noted above, district administrators thought that the 
current evaluation policy and process did allow the 
board to have a process of accountability. They noted 
that even though legal concerns were very low, it was 
important to have an evaluation policy that ensured ac- 
countability and would stand up at a board of review. 
Concern was expressed that the current evaluation poli- 
cy and process did not foster professional growth. If 
professional growth was not being fostered through 
evaluation, perhaps there needed to be an evaluation 
process separate from any purpose related to growth. 
Issues of what constituted the moral parameters of prac- 
tice and how we judged accountability in varied situa- 
tions were raised. Questions were raised also concern- 
ing the relationship of teacher evaluation to other 
district initiatives. 

In Prairie West, concern about the district's process had 
led to school changes in the process. There had been 
concern that the district's instrument focussed on some 
areas that were not important and did not make a dif- 
ference in classrooms. The administrator noted that 
while he had no difficulty with the "basic philosophy 
of the district policy/' he found "the instrument too 
cumbersome." Prairie West had developed a different 
process that allowed more teacher choice of what was 
observed and a self-reflection by the teacher. There was 
still a concern that recommendations were required. 

The principal saw this as negative. Roselawn adminis- 
trators expressed fewer concerns with the process but 
worked with teachers to foster professional growth 
through other means. They felt evaluations gave them 
an opportunity to know their teachers. 

Time 

Both the length of the evaluation form and the time 
that evaluations took contributed to a sense of wasted 
administrative time. 

And it's silly to have all these administrators tied up for 
hours and hours and hours going through all of those 
pages [on the evaluation form]. And I'm sure they agree. 
I'm sure that when they see some people that they have to 
evaluate that they think, " What a waste of time. I'm in 
that classroom so often and I know." 

It takes a lot of time on the part of our assistant principal 
and the principal which I sometimes think might be better 
spent working with children. Because of the need to satis- 
fy the on ce-in- three-years formal evaluation they really 
have less time to teach, less time to interact more freely 
with the children. I guess it's a cumbersome instrument 
which takes a lot of time. 

I don't think it's fair.... There are so many demands on 
[the principal] that I know if I ask him to come down to 
my room for half an hour to share with us and be part of, 
where he can help the kids grow and can give me feed- 
back, if I do that, it'll be very difficult for him to find the 
time. There's something wrong with that. 



We have some individuals who have been here for three 
years here at our school who do not have a permanent 
contract and this is the third year they have to be 
evaluated by this lengthy process again and I think that's 
redundant. I don't think that needs to be done. 

It wouldn't affect my teaching but I guess I would want a 
record of the job that I have done. 

Criticism also focused on the linear time, the frequency 
of evaluation. 

To get it once every three years for one period seems very 
minute in the whole scheme of things. 

I don't think it's necessary to have it every three years.... I 
think every five years is fine. 

Teachers found the process tedious, time-consuming, 
and a waste of human resources. This was particularly 
objectionable because teachers felt the process did little 
or nothing to promote teacher growth. 

Administrators in both schools acknowledged the 
tremendous demands on their time as a result of 
evaluations. In Prairie West the principal and the assis- 
tant principal are usually involved in each teacher's 
evaluation. The principal wants to be "visible" and to 
have "a sense of the pulse of the school" in addition to 
his work in evaluation. In Roselawn the administrative 
team divided up the evaluation requirements. They 
both acknowledged the heavy time commitment re- 
quired, noting that an evaluation process takes about 
six weeks to complete and that documents up to 24 
pages are produced. 

Impact of Evaluation 

Teachers felt that the evaluation was an important tool 
for making administrators and district office personnel 
more aware of what was going on in the classrooms. 
However, the major positive impact of evaluation for 
teachers seemed to be one of affirmation of one's teach- 
ing practice and bringing to awareness those things one 
has taken for granted. This was often heightened by the 
inclusion of a self-evaluation section in the evaluation 
document. 

I feel very confident in my teaching skills that I have and I 
really like it when other teachers and my administration 
can come in and see what I'm doing because I really feel it 
validates what I'm doing. 

This recent one made me really sit down and think about 
my teaching because there was a self-evaluation section. 
And, if anything, that affected my ability to begin to estab- 
lish my philosophy. I could be focusing on general chan- 
ges, e.g., regular goal setting, not perhaps day-to-day 
changes. 

The self-evaluation allowed me to step back and take a 
look at what was occurring that was successful and what 
was occurring that could be improved upon. 
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If you're doing it as a self-evaluation, and looking at it and 
thinking about it, and you're sweating over it and you're 
stewing over it, that's when you grow, that's when you 
change. 

Some teachers felt that the evaluation process led to 
some improvement of specific teaching techniques. 

I really try to concentrate more on the things that they 
think could be improved and I guess I'm just like the kids. 
Whenever I get a little bit of praise then I still try harder. 

I do believe it was helpful insofar as through discussion 
we were able to determine ways in which I might vary or 
perhaps elicit more out of the children. 

Overall, the clear indication from teachers is that 
evaluation had little or no lasting impact on their teach- 
ing. 

I have never found that I received a great deal of informa- 
tion from my evaluation, I have always looked on it as a 
summative activity that had to be done every three 
years.. .and let's just get it over with and that's it, and I 
don't get particularly wound up about it now. But I also 
don't find that I really get an awful lot of benefit from it. 

I'd say probably throughout the year in my day-to-day 
teaching I don't think that it had a large effect. My lesson 
planning and behavior management continued to grow. 
The evaluation did not produce change here. However, it 
was confidence building afterwards because the feedback 
was founded on specific observations. 

To me, evaluation doesn't affect my teaching. And maybe 
because I've not had any serious recommendations to deal 
with. Because I think if I did, then I'd really have to look at 
the way I teach. 

Not very much, to be honest with you...I don't feel there's 
a great deal of feedback given to me that I could use in 
terms of further development. 

in Prairie West, there was a sense that the administrator 
felt that considerable professional development was 
part of the evaluation process. However, the view was 
also expressed that in terms of accountability adminis- 
tration already knew which teachers were in difficulty, 
and the evaluation process did not help them identify 
these teachers. In Roselawn the view was expressed 
that the teacher evaluation process had no impact on 
classroom practice. 

Emotional Impact 

Teachers consistently reported that the evaluation pro- 
cess was stressful. Many teachers had a sense of 
foreboding. 

And then all of a sudden the year comes and the month 
comes and the week comes and the day comes, "I'm being 
evaluated." 

Teachers who are exceptional teachers, who are up for an 
award, they're quaking in their boots when they have an 
evaluation too. It's nuts. It shouldn't be like that. I'm not 



sure that every time you're evaluated that it should go on 
record. 

I don't care how much experience you have. I don't care 
how much confidence you have. It still is a threatening 
situation. 

Beforehand, perhaps about two days beforehand, the knot 
in my belly started to rise because I knew it was coming. 

In determining the source of the stress, teachers iden- 
tified what they called the subjective nature of both 
teaching and the evaluation process. 

I think teaching is fairly unique in that way in that what's 
good often about what the teacher does in the classroom is 
so terribly subjective. 

They [the evaluators] are out of the classroom, so that they 
don't realize or you're afraid they might not realize that if 
all of a sudden somebody decides to do something un- 
called for in the back of the room or whatever, that they 
might think it was because I'm not a good teacher that this 
child has decided to act out and you're afraid maybe they 
will look at it that way because you never know when a 
child is going to take it upon himself to act out. And 
you're anxious. You keep saying, "Oh please let this class 
be good." 

That's another problem. How come somebody can have 
five evaluations that are good, then they get a principal 
that they don't like or doesn't like them, and that guy 
gives them a lousy evaluation, then a district wants to get 
rid of a person.... Evaluations are so subjective. 

Informal visitations were often seen as a means of 
recognizing and appreciating the work of the teacher, 
while formal evaluations were viewed as times when a 
teacher's work may be criticized. 

If somebody drops in while I'm teaching, that's a com- 
pletely different feeling. It's almost a feeling that some- 
body has come to appreciate you. Whereas when they 
come to evaluate you, it's the opposite feeling; they're 
coming to pick apart, even though the administrators 
make it very clear that's not what they're there for. 

When someone is there observing me I feel like I'm not 
doing as well as usual. 

These are interesting comments in light of the fact that 
although teachers felt vulnerable because of the subjec- 
tive nature of evaluation, there was little indication that 
any of the participants felt that they had been treated 
unfairly in past evaluations. 

Sources of Professional Growth and Development 

A theme that emerged over and over again was that 
evaluation did nothing to promote professional 
growth, although the teachers did identify many sour- 
ces of professional growth and development. Of prime 
importance were the opportunities for reflection and 
self-evaluation. 
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Probably the greatest impact in teaching, for me, has been 
any area that has facilitated self-evaluation.... I self- 
evaluate daily and almost minute by minute depending 
on how a particular lesson is going. I take the time to sit 
back and write professional journals. 

In Prairie West teachers worked with an evaluation 
form that a staff committee had modified and that con- 
tained a self-evaluation section. 

This recent one made me really sit down and think about 
my teaching because there was a self-evaluation section. 
And, if anything, that affected my ability to begin to estab- 
lish my philosophy. I could be focusing on general chan- 
ges, for example, goal setting, not perhaps day-to-day 
changes. 

1 think it has to be me. I think it has to be teachers, again, 
reflecting. I don't think that any instrument or any evalua- 
tion process is going to help somebody who isn't ready, 
who can't do it because they don't have the inner will or 
even the inner knowledge about how to go about it. 

1 try to write a couple of times a week [in a journal].... An- 
other teacher on staff really helps me, keeping my habit 
motivated because we actually trade the journals now and 
then and comment back and forth, which is interesting.... 
It's also quite exciting to get the feedback from someone 
else as well as what they're thinking and experiencing too. 

In addition, teachers often cited colleagues as a source 
of growth. Interacting with other professionals — ob- 
serving them teach, cooperative planning, interactive 
feedback and/or journals, professional discussions — 
appeared to be a critical factor to reflection and growth. 

One of the things that changed my teaching practices was 
the fact that there were so many student teachers that I 
had. ..that kind of kept me current. 

Observe different teachers..! found that if you picked the 
right one you could glean so much from them. 

On the other hand, we are given absolutely no credit for 
the work that we do ourselves because we like teaching. 
Usually, you co-teach, you cross-teach with another teach- 
er whom you like, their discipline class style, their presen- 
tation of material, and you share something in common. 
Well, that becomes an automatic evaluation. You evaluate 
the material; you evaluate the lessons; you evaluate each 
other. It's a very comfortable, growing system because 
two people are making that personal commitment by 
themselves with no upward direction. And it doesn't go 
anywhere as far as evaluation to paper; it goes to teacher 
growth. Now to me, that can even just simply be acknowl- 
edged. 

I've always had positive evaluations.... But as far as me 
growing. I've grown more from attending in-services, talk- 
ing to other teachers who are teaching the same thing, 
finding out what do you do for science, how do you teach 
this.... I've learned more from teachers I've worked with 
more than 1 ever did from any evaluation. 

We've done a little bit of the TEP (Teacher Effectiveness 
Program) in our school as well and that's not really in- 
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tended as an evaluation, but it is intended to help us be- 
come more effective. So we have been somewhat involved 
in observing in other classrooms and then, through discus- 
sion, seeing what is positive and seeing what works with 
other teachers. So through ongoing discussions I feel that I 
have gained. Just by observing I have found that different 
teachers teach somewhat differently. I have been able to 
use some of their ideas and they have used some of mine, 
and it has worked quite favorably. 

I think back to my student teaching, back to teachers I've 
learned from. It was me doing something with them or ob- 
serving them doing something and me being involved in 
that process, not just sitting out evaluation or watching, it 
was being brought into the learning process. 

I work with teachers not only from my own school but 
other schools as well. So you get different ideas. And 
definitely that changes your teaching. 

A wide variety of sources of teacher development con- 
tinued to be identified; insight gained through the expe- 
rience of mothering, attending workshops, seminars or 
inservices, collaborative work, change in programs 
and/or teaching locations, and developing workshops, 
and so forth. 

I think having your own children and staying home with 
them and raising them and feeling, getting that mother- 
hood thing going inside you and then coming back to 
school, you have a whole different approach. You under- 
stand the children better, you understand the parents bet- 
ter because you can see the emotional involvement they 
have and you can put yourself in their place and em- 
pathize with the problems they're having. I find myself 
much less judgmental of the parents who are making mis- 
takes because of the struggles I had with my own children 
and much better able to understand how important it is 
for the parents to come to school and be reinforced that 
what they're doing is good. And how important it is for 
the children to be given the positive feedback they need 
and the encouragement they need. 

I have learned a great deal from my students, you know, 
we have a problem together, and we work it out, and I see 
a need with my students and I read a lot or I attend con- 
ferences, talk to the teachers, and so forth, and just try to 
work that out, and changes that I have made in my teach- 
ing have always been as the result of a need that I per- 
ceived in the classroom... there isn't going to be someone 
in there day in and day out, just you and the children for 
responses to what you're doing and how it's been handled 
and take it from there. 

I like to keep moving all the time... I'm constantly search- 
ing.... I don't know what I'm looking for but I'm search- 
ing.... I think change is very important. It's uncomfortable 
sometimes but it's very important. 

There was a strong sense that teachers needed to pur- 
sue these diverse routes because they were all different 
people. The element of choice and self direction seemed 
very strong. 
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Teacher Involvement in Evaluation 

This theme highlighted the degree to which teachers 
were involved in the development of an evaluative pro- 
cess and also the degree to which teachers participated 
in the process of evaluation. The comments of the teach- 
er participants from the two schools differed to the ex- 
tent that they constituted distinct subthemes: that teach- 
ers were not participants in the process of evaluation; 
and that when teachers were given the opportunity to 
participate in the process of evaluation, it was in the 
process itself where the most was learned. This 
variance in thinking between Prairie West and 
Roselawn was based on Prairie West's development of 
its own evaluative document. 

I'm very frustrated by what I hear coming from district of- 
fice. A lot of top-down decisions. A school adminis- 
tration's hands are often tied. The teachers and school 
administrators have very little input into the decision 
making process. It's very frustrating. 

Definitely top-down. No doubt about it. Sure they ask for 
input and there's a teacher or whatever on the committee, 
but basically it's top-down. 

It was the process that we went through and all the discus- 
sions that we had and all the arguing back and forth. And 
if you feel kind of this way about something you have to 
decide how important it is to you and you have to sort of 
take a stand. And by having to take a stand you have to 
argue it through out loud. And, of course, that's the best 
way to set something in your mind. And I think that be- 
cause of that I just feel much more sure, much more posi- 
tive about my feelings now rather than being so 
wishy-washy.. .because I've worked through the process, I 
feel definite. I have definite ideas. 

We own it. We had the input. We know what's there. 
We've given the assent to what's there. 

In addition to these school differences, some teachers 
commented on other aspects of their participation in 
the process. These comments set out the parameters of 
their participation and their feelings about this par- 
ticipatory role. 

And he asked for my self-evaluation of the situation and 
what I thought went well and was weak. And I felt very 
confident and comfortable to let him know what I thought 
worked well and what I thought I had planned for that 
should have worked well and didn't. It was a very com- 
fortable setting. 

I think the only way you can get a super evaluation is to 
admit some of your feelings and start working and trying 
to improve them, but it's a different perspective if you 
yourself say, "I have this feeling, and I'm willing to work 
this, and I feel comfortable talking about this" than it is for 
somebody to come and say, "There's this wrong with you 
and there's that, and this is missing, and that's missing." 

I was asked this past year, and I thought it was a really 
good question, "What do you think you do well? What do 



you want to work on?" I thought that was great. Every 
year I try to pick a different area for me to grow in. And I 
don't think it's anybody else's job but mine to seek out 
how I'm going to interpret that, where I'm going to get 
my information, how I'm going to research it, what's 
going to change. But I think I should be accountable for 
that. 

The teachers expressed general dissatisfaction with the 
current process of evaluation. While they acknowl- 
edged that it affirmed what they did well, they went on 
to express their views that the process was at best a 
waste of time and at worst a negative, stressful experi- 
ence. But during the course of the study the par- 
ticipants began to imagine a different process of evalua- 
tion, one that may be difficult for many administrators 
and teachers because of the greater responsibility they 
must shoulder but that offers exciting possibilities. 

Hopes and Dreams 

Through the course of discussions, considerable en- 
thusiasm was generated regarding the possibilities for 
the future of teacher evaluation. Teachers who had 
prior experience working on teacher evaluation com- 
mittees expressed the importance and relevance of per- 
sonal involvement in the process. Teachers began 
awakening to a reconceptualization of accountability 
that centered on the demonstration of professional 
growth. 

I would like to be able to evaluate myself and say, "Okay, 
these are the areas I want to focus on in the upcoming 
year." And then we have somebody look at it — go 
through it with me.... [They could then] understand the 
whole process... then say "Yes, you're doing this great or 
have you tried this?" and appreciate what I'm doing. 

They should be looking at developing you as a teacher... it 
should be an evaluation that challenges you to grow. 

A wide variety of sources of teacher development, in- 
sight, and growth were often achieved for the teacher 
participants through such diverse experiences as 
mothering, teacher collaboration, team teaching, and 
reflective practice. 

I think it would be good somehow if we could see what 
other people are going through and how demanding dif- 
ferent roles are. 

To me, it's important to run that by somebody, to talk 
with an equal about that. 

I think it has to be me. I think it has to be teachers. Again, 
reflecting. I don't think that any instrument or any evalua- 
tion process is going to help somebody who isn't ready, 
who can't do it because they don't have the inner will or 
even the inner knowledge about how to go about it. 

I think the self-evaluation aspect of it is far more impor- 
tant, because we have to live with ourselves; we have to 
live within our classrooms all the time. We know when 
things are going well or not, and we should be the ones 
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who are proactive and looking for change when some- 
thing's not working. 

Self-evaluation was viewed as helpful and full of criti- 
cal teacher information. This looking at self appeared to 
meet the needs of teachers and provided a greater pic- 
ture of the individual involved. Teachers questioned if 
such a model could be built into the culture of the 
school /district. There was a strong sense that teachers 
needed opportunities to pursue avenues that would be 
of strong personal benefit — they are all unique in- 
dividuals with differing needs and abilities. 

We would very much like to have teachers talking and 
dialoguing with one another and with us [administrators] 
about how to improve their teaching and make things bet- 
ter in our school and in general for kids. 

They [evaluators] sort of have to trust [teachers]. 

Let people have a little bit of flexibility. 

Although the elements of choice and self-direction 
were perceived as important, this was tempered by a 
belief that schools and districts should have a common 
vision. The teachers were exploring ways the evalua- 
tion process could be linked to, and supportive of, 
school goals. 

I think the principal should sit down with his teachers one 
by one and talk to them and about them as professionals. 
The principal might have an overall vision of where the 
school is going... that's some kind of instructional leader- 
ship. 

All participants agreed that the present practice of 
teacher evaluation needed to be reshaped. It was under- 
stood that a guarantee be given to teachers that they 
would be allowed enough time to work out their recon- 
ceptualization of evaluation. All voices needed to be 
heard and have input. The purpose of evaluation must 
be established and a useful growth mechanism develop- 
ed. Teachers' criticisms of the current evaluation sys- 
tem should not be mistaken for a desire on their part to 
eliminate teacher evaluation or to escape account- 
ability. On the contrary, teachers seemed dismayed 
about the general lack of opportunity to demonstrate 
accountability. They saw a need for a fair process that 
suited the needs of the stakeholders. In parallel, there 
may be a need for a range of evaluations to meet the 
needs of the individuals. In group interviews, several 
stories emerged about receiving support for courses, 
materials, workshops, and release time, but never 
about being asked what had been learned and how 
they were using it, let alone how they shared these 
learnings with others. There was no link between such 
activities and the evaluation process. What the teachers 
so strenuously objected to was being held accountable 
for very basic things that did not recognize their 
growth. The teacher participants expressed a strong ex- 
citement and willingness to pursue the need for future 







action and to aid in the development of an evaluative 
practice that had purpose and meaning for all. 

The district administrators expressed the hope that a 
way could be found to connect teacher evaluation with 
school improvement plans. They hoped connections 
could be forged between a school's philosophy, its cur- 
riculum philosophy, teacher evaluation, and profes- 
sional development. They also expressed a hope that a 
suitable evaluation policy and process could be created 
that would satisfy demands for accountability, that 
would be fair and consistent, and that would require 
much less time commitment from teachers and school 
administrators. They also talked about ways of turning 
attention from teaching to concerns about learning and 
the ways such considerations would reshape teacher 
evaluation. 

Prairie West's administrator expressed a hope to link a 
collaboratively developed school development plan 
with evaluation and professional development. 

Conclusion 

I would like to be able to evaluate myself and say, "Okay 
these are the areas I want to focus on in the upcoming 
year." And then we have somebody look at it — go 
through it with me.... [They could then] understand the 
whole process. ..then say, "Yes, you're doing this great or 
have you tried this?" and appreciate what I'm doing. 

I think the principal should sit down with his teachers one 
by one and talk to them and about them as professionals. 
The principal might have an overall vision of where the 
school is going... that's some kind of instructional leader- 
ship. 

These two quotations highlight the confusion in pur- 
pose the teachers in this study felt about evaluation, 
but they also highlight the teachers' views about the 
possibilities for change. Teachers are often seen as 
defensive about their practices or as trying to shirk 
their responsibilities when they speak out against teach- 
er evaluation policies and processes or when they silent- 
ly rage at the waste of resources on evaluation. The 
teachers in this study, as these two quotations illus- 
trate, are seeking a more meaningful kind of account- 
ability. What they are seeking is a kind of evaluation 
process that is situated in their particular practices and 
connected to overall school plans, visions, and philoso- 
phies. 

The teachers viewed teacher evaluation as they had ex- 
perienced it as somehow disconnected from the experi- 
enced curriculum they were constructing in their class- 
rooms. It was a process disconnected for the most part 
from their teaching, from their professional growth, 
from the ongoing process of school and curriculum 
change and development. The teachers indicated in 
their conversations with us that evaluation had little or 
no impact on their teaching, that they wanted to make 
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commitments to their professional growth and im- 
provement as teachers, and they wanted their personal 
professional growth to be connected with school im- 
provement and growth. Furthermore, they indicated 
that they wanted to be accountable to the commitments 
they made to their own professional growth and to 
their school's purposes for improving learning for chil- 
dren. Rather than trying to avoid accountability, they 
wanted more input into establishing their own profes- 
sional growth connected to school plans for develop- 
ment. 

What the teachers were suggesting as important chan- 
ges to the way teacher evaluation was conceptualized 
and carried out in the district was not unlike what we 
heard from school and district administrators. The 
school administrators seemed to be making the best of 
the current policies. There was a sense they were trying 
to encourage as much professional growth and develop- 
ment as they could while they worked within a policy 
that appeared weighted heavily toward accountability 
and a deficit view of teachers. The teachers and admin- 
istrators seemed to be pushing to make whatever posi- 
tive links they could to the improvement of classroom 



and school practices through the evaluation policies 
and practices. 

As we talked with district administrators, we learned of 
many positive moves to create a district ethos that 
fostered teaching and learning and created positive 
educative experiences for children in the schools. Teach- 
er evaluation did not seem to be tied in to this overall 
district plan. The district administrators were open to 
considering ways they could work with teachers, 
school administrators, children, parents, and other 
stakeholders to do so. Although they had initially 
adopted their evaluation policy quickly, they were now 
considering new possibilities. 

The teachers and administrators in this case study have 
the imagination, enthusiasm, and commitment to begin 
to undertake the task of reconceptualizing teacher 
evaluation. It will require support from their school 
board, Alberta Education, the Alberta Teachers' As- 
sociation, the Alberta School Boards Association, and 
other stakeholder groups to realize, in this and other 
jurisdictions, the possibilities they are envisioning. 



Chapter 14 

A Case Study of the Chinook School Division 



Chinook School Division is typical of many rural 
school jurisdictions in Alberta in that it covers a wide 
geographical area with a small population variously 
clustered into small communities engaged in combina- 
tions of farming, lumbering, oil exploration, and as- 
sociated service industries. There are three senior ad- 
ministrators in its central office. The consultant 
function is shared among teachers throughout the juris- 
diction who have been given some release time for that 
purpose. Until recently the division was greatly af- 
fected by frequent teacher turnover. 

Like many other jurisdictions, Chinook School Division 
had a policy of teacher evaluation where evaluations 
were the responsibility of the superintendent or as- 
sociate superintendent. In this case, the associate super- 
intendent was responsible for all personnel matters in- 
cluding teacher evaluation. With potentially over 175 
evaluations in any one year, the final reports were 
usually based on one formal classroom visit. Neither of 
the senior administrators was satisfied with this proce- 
dure, and so the policy was changed to make super- 
vision the responsibility of the principal and summa- 
tive evaluations the responsibility of central office 
administrators. Anxious to make this additional task a 
reasonable one, the committee that developed the poli- 
cy favored checklists and written explanations. With a 
change in superintendents, the policy was reviewed 
and extended to include a section on supervision and 
on formative and summative evaluation. Principals 
were given responsibility for supervision and evalua- 
tion, and the format of the final form was also changed 
from a checklist to a blank sheet. Although evaluation 
was viewed as important and in line with mandated 
policy so that over time all teachers were reviewed, the 
superintendent saw it as the least effective method for 
teacher growth. In contrast, he thought that formative 
supervision that used a clinical supervision cycle was 
much more informal and continuous and oriented to- 
ward professional development. 

The Teacher Evaluation Policy 

The jurisdiction's teacher evaluation policy is entitled 
"Supervision of Instruction" and highlights the impor- 
tance of teacher evaluation in enhancing the quality of 
education, maintaining high standards, and improving 
teacher effectiveness. Evaluation, written feedback 
from supervisors, was to be constructive and em- 
phasize teacher growth. Further the policy confirmed 
that "school administrators as instructional leaders 
must set as their highest priority their active involve- 
ment in the supervision of the learning environments 
in their schools." 
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The policy document notes that "there is a clear and 
marked division" between formative and summative 
supervision. Formative supervision is defined as: 

supervision that is, as a general rule, designed to change 
or modify the style or structure of instruction with a view 
to improve the learning environment. Its purpose is to 
help the teacher improve the learning environment, not to 
judge it. Techniques such as peer supervision, IT HP and 
clinical supervision are often used in formative super- 
vision. 

Summative supervision has a judgmental focus. It is 
defined as: 

a cycle of supervision that judges the work of a teacher in 
creating his/her learning environment and in contributing 
to the educational environment of the school. It is a condi- 
tion of employment and represents part of the teacher's 
employment history. Further its appraisal instruments are 
consistent with the job and have well understood tech- 
niques for measurement. 

The document then specifies "it is the responsibility of 
the superintendent to see that summative evaluation is 
carried out, in most situations the school based adminis- 
tration will have the task of summative evaluation 
delegated to him or her." The criteria to be used in sum- 
mative evaluation are in five major categories identified 
as: instructional skills, classroom management skills, ex- 
pertise in basic skills and subject areas, student-teacher 
relationships, and personal and professional qualities. 

A variety of criteria are suggested under each category. 

The process requires "a series of conferences and obser- 
vations" beginning with an initial meeting to set out ex- 
pectations and followed by a minimum of four observa- 
tions of the teacher in the classroom. Each observation 
is to be preceded by a preconference and followed by a 
postconference, and the final report is to be discussed 
with the teacher. The final summation is on a binary 
scale of Satisfactory/Unsatisfactory. 

The evaluation of teachers is to follow the following se- 
quence: teachers new to the division, teachers eligible 
for permanent certification, teachers new to a school 
from within the division, and all teachers on a three- 
year cycle. 

The Impact of the Policy 

In the initial years following the introduction of the pol- 
icy, principals had a large number of evaluations to 
complete because many teachers in the jurisdiction had 
never been evaluated. There are still sufficient new 
teachers and teacher transfers for evaluation to take a 
substantial amount of the principal's time. No principal 
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mentioned being given extra administrative time to 
complete these additional duties. 

Although the first principals involved in teacher evalua- 
tion policy changes in 1991 had the opportunity to at- 
tend some inservice sessions on teacher evaluation, 
those appointed more recently have had to obtain their 
own professional development. One of the difficulties 
mentioned was the lack of shared information about 
the procedures various principals used. Another was 
that some principals were uncertain about some of the 
legal ramifications of the policy. One principal had writ- 
ten a glowing evaluation on an excellent teacher. At the 
bottom of the document the principal felt that a rating 
of Satisfactory did not capture the excellence of the 
teacher's work and so had used the term excellent , 
which had been used throughout the document. His 
lack of information about the status of the document 
would suggest that the legal nature of the final report 
should be reviewed with principals, and in particular 
those appointed after the initial implementation of the 
policy. 

Some principals felt that the detailed procedures laid 
out in the document did not allow for any flexibility in 
the school setting. Principals who knew their teachers 
well through frequent visits to the classroom felt as 
frustrated by these procedures as did those who knew 
the work of specialist teachers through means other 
than direct classroom observation. 

Putting the Policy into Practice 

One principal suggested that because the previous poli- 
cy had all but ignored making reference to supervisory 
activity, the incoming central office administrator had 
wanted to focus on this area while retaining the require- 
ment that principals complete formal evaluations. One 
of the difficulties with the policy is that although both 
formative and summative supervision are defined, they 
lack some clarity and consistency in their application. 
Although the term summative supervision is defined and 
is the term used in describing the process to be fol- 
lowed, the intervening sections on the person respon- 
sible for carrying this out and the criteria to be used in 
measurement refer to summative evaluation. It would 
seem from the document that these terms are interchan- 
geable. 

The other area of potential ambiguity is the reference to 
the purpose of formative supervision as "helping the 
teacher to improve the learning environment but not to 
judge it." It would seem that the intent of the statement 
is that a formal evaluation report is not required, but in 
the absence of this statement there is some suggestion 
that it is possible to help a teacher improve a situation 
without judging it. Another principal explained: 

If there is a concern, then it wouldn't get noted on paper 

but the next time I meet with the teacher if he/ she is on 



my supervisory list, I bring it up then. If it is someone 
who is not on my list because lam not doing a formal 
evaluation that year, then with some I make a minute to 
pull them aside during the day and mention it; with oth- 
ers I will let it slide and not get back to them again. 

For the principal these observations were both forma- 
tive and judgmental. 

The third area of difficulty identified relates to the use 
of a clinical supervisory cycle to evaluate teachers, a 
process that is also identified as a technique of forma- 
tive supervision. Principals found it confusing that the 
same cycle could be used in both instances and even 
"congruently" according to the policy. One principal 
thought that the central office administration expected 

all the evaluation to involve a clinical supervision cycle for 
visits where you are talking to the teacher beforehand, 
you are going over those things, you are going to observe, 
and get some feedback. But what they say and underline 
is a policy that states that anything found in a supervisory 
manner must not be used in an evaluation without the 
teacher's permission. So in a lot of people's minds, and 
still somewhat in mine, this is a foggy area. 

This issue revolved around the predicament of how to 
help a teacher on a formative supervisory cycle when 
summative evaluation was also required. One sug- 
gested: 

The hot word is formative and I think it's probably the best 
thing if you really want to make a difference to a teacher, 
but if I am going into a classroom where I have already 
identified the teacher as having problems and the forma- 
tive means has been completed and it's nearing the end of 
this whole evaluation phase, then it's most likely it will be 
summative, because even though you say you are doing 
something formative you have summative thoughts, you 
have to produce a summative document on this teacher 
for contractual purposes so everything is leading that way. 

One administrator explained that the present superin- 
tendent had tried to make the distinction between 
evaluation and supervision clearer but "the policy re- 
quires judgment, is the teacher satisfactory or not, even 
fine way the policy is worded and the approach they are 
outlining, suggests to me that they are not really clear 
on the two." Asked to describe the difference between 
the two terms, another administrator explained: 

I'm still not clear in my head where the formative and 
summative is. I think it is right back there with what you 
are going into the classroom for. If someone has com- 
plained about a teacher and I go in there, then it's summa- 
tive and if something is identified that could be stronger, 
then it becomes formative. Formative can lead to summa- 
tive and summative can lead to formative. There is a sum- 
mative document produced that is based on formative 
and summative procedures, so I wouldn't put one before 
the other. 



This analysis is similar to the comment of the teacher 
who noted that on his arrival "I understood that there 
would be a distinction between formative and summa- 
tive evaluations, but what we're understanding now is 
that there is no distinction — they are all sort of built 
into the same process." Asked whether drop-ins to 
classrooms would be seen as formative or summative, 
one principal explained: "It's not possible to do both 
formative and summative together. I have never had 
difficulty with dropping into classrooms, and I think it 
is only natural that I would be in those classrooms, and 
if I see something good going on, it gets noted." 

Another administrator asked the same question con- 
cluded that for him these short visits were not for 
evaluation. In his experience, teachers saw these visits 
as 

somebody cares enough to come in and see what I'm 
doing. If I go somewhere and see something that I like, I 
put a note in the mailbox. It's not evaluation, it's basic 
stroking and teachers don't get enough of it. For some 
teachers when it is their turn for evaluation, it is the first 
time in three years that they have received anything posi- 
tive. 

Other principals had similar opinions about the impor- 
tance of frequently being in classrooms. A classroom 
teacher gave both terms a new twist: 

Well, informal would be just walking in, getting a feel for 
what's going on. Summative, it's like we sit down and do 
the final discussion. I think when I had the evaluations it 
wasn't so much until the very end when we went over the 
final evaluations that it was summative. During the whole 
thing it was a bit of both. At times we were looking for for- 
mal things, but because of our personalities it was very 
relaxed, and to me too that's the idea of summative and 
the other formative/ informal is a major aspect of it but is 
much more relaxed. 

These principals expressed confusion about the terms 
in the policy, and all had developed specific procedures 
that fulfilled the requirements of policy from their per- 
spective. 

The Three School Sites 

Following initial discussions with the senior adminis- 
trators, a formal letter was sent requesting permission 
for access to three schools in the jurisdiction. The as- 
sociate superintendent discussed which schools might 
be appropriate and convenient and in the course of our 
conversation mentioned every school in the division as 
a possible school site. In the end, because there were no 
grades 7-9 schools in the jurisdiction, two elementary 
schools and one grades 4-12 school were chosen. The 
principals of the three schools were pleased to be part 
of the study and went out of their way to make our 
visits enjoyable and productive. Subsequent interviews 



were held with the senior administrators prior to visit- 
ing the schools. 

Aspenview Elementary School 

Aspenview Elementary School is a modem one-storey 
brick building on the edge of a small farming com- 
munity. It is surrounded by a large playground for ap- 
proximately 300 children in years 1 to 3 who attend the 
school, many of whom are bussed in from the sur- 
rounding area. At the front of the school is the requisite 
parking for school buses. 

The school itself was designed with the children in 
mind. Once through the large entry with its spaces for 
boots, the hallways are wide and welcoming, display- 
ing many examples of children's work. This attention 
to displaying and celebrating aspects of the children's 
lives is continued in the classroom. The desks are ar- 
ranged in small clusters, and the many windows help 
give the school its bright, cheerful atmosphere. 

The school office is just inside the main doors and is 
also decorated with posters. Some of these are similar 
to others seen throughout the school. The principal, Ms. 
Salter, Pat to her staff, explained that they all dealt with 
size and proportion. Made by the teachers, they are 
placed throughout the school to reinforce the concept. 
Another noticeable feature is the long line of well- 
thumbed books on top of the filing cabinets. These are 
reference books for the staff and parents on all aspects 
of reading, mathematics, and skill development in the 
primary years. 

The staff room, which is adjacent to the office, is a large 
comfortable room with a cluster of couches and chairs 
around a coffee table as the focal point and a number of 
other smaller seating areas to each side. The notice 
board holds references to upcoming meetings and 
provincial notices, but the chalk board is where most of 
the daily information is assembled: who is helping in 
the school, changes in timetabling, suggestions for staff 
meetings, and requests for materials. Curriculum mate- 
rials are available on the coffee table, and a magazine 
rack is well stocked with professional literature. Along 
one wall is the sink, refrigerator, and coffee pot. 

The Principal and Professional Development 

The reference materials in the school office were only 
one indication of this principal's interest in professional 
development. Curriculum materials were very evident 
in the staff room as were magazines, many opened to 
particular articles. On one of our visits there was a prob- 
lem for teachers to solve on the chalkboard in the staff 
room. As part of a focus on problem solving, teachers 
decided that students should be given a problem to 
solve by the end of each day. The principal decided to 
provide a similar challenge for the teachers. 
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This school had moved to program continuity but not 
until the teachers, the principal, and the community 
had spent considerable time talking about its implica- 
tions and what it would mean for day to day planning. 
The teachers had adopted a whole language approach 
that was proving successful. As well, they had begun a 
program that provided daily intensive tutoring for 
short periods for children who needed extra language 
development. The amount of research evidence, which 
indicated that "holding back students" did little to en- 
hance their language development compared with help- 
ing the child rework those skills where there was weak- 
ness, convinced them to begin the tutoring program. 

The specialist teacher and the principal trained anyone 
willing to participate in the program, and their volun- 
teers included not only parents but the school secretary 
and the custodian. 

Prior to implementation of both the whole language 
and the tutor programs, and as part of their continuing 
learning, teachers had read and critiqued a number of 
texts and research articles on these subjects. They also 
gathered data to monitor their own progress through 
teacher-designed and published tests. Asked whether 
she had chosen the articles and given them to the teach- 
ers to read, the principal pointed out that to do so was 
tantamount to telling the teachers they were deficient 
in this area and needed to know more. Instead she 
shared what she had read informally in the staff room 
and then invited others to read the article if they 
wished. 

In many ways, this principal indicated her support for 
a learning environment that engaged teachers as well 
as students. In one of her conversations in the staff 
room she included references to things she had read 
that challenged or puzzled her. She asked for others' 
opinions and the conversation quickly became a discus- 
sion among a number of staff. At the same time, the 
easygoing nature of the conversation reflected the 
casual comfort of the teachers in moving from a discus- 
sion of curriculum alternatives in mathematics to 
asking who had seen a child's boots. 

The principal spent much time moving from class to 
class providing encouragement to individual children. 
Coming for a visit, as she called it, it was evident that 
the teachers were not only comfortable but also suppor- 
tive of her popping in. Because of the size of the staff, 
she was frequently able to provide direct feedback in 
an informal fashion. 

The Teacher Evaluation Policy in Practice 

Because of the ongoing support she gave her teachers, 
the principal did not worry about the distinctions be- 
tween supervision and evaluation. Yet because the 
changes to the policy left much discretion in the proce- 
dures used, Ms. Salter pointed out that one learned 







what an appropriate evaluation looked like by trial and 
error. "We have never been shown an example of what 
they should be like. All we got was the blank document 
with nothing on it and no discussion of what would be 
on it," she said as she explained her discomfort with 
the amount of assistance principals had received. "It's 
just a blank form that we write on. I think there is so 
much latitude. But as a group we seldom discuss it." 

All teachers have a copy of the policy and the evalua- 
tion form in their handbooks, and at the beginning of 
the year the principal makes another copy and discus- 
ses the process with those teachers due to be evaluated. 
As part of the discussion, 

we pick the dates that I am going to be in the classroom. I 
don't like that a lot but it does schedule my time. Some 
people like that and other people say, "No, just tell me the 
week or whatever, we don't have to set up a certain time." 
So we set that up and at that time when I talk about the 
policy with them, the one thing I really emphasize is the 
difference between supervision and evaluation, and I tell 
them I will not use situations where they come to me with 
a problem or for help in the document. That to me is the 
biggest thing that I have to verify with staff and I tell them 
right then that it's an awkward position for me to be in 
and most of them can appreciate that I am going to 
evaluate them but I am also going to help them. 

Next year she proposed not to link supervision and 
evaluation together at all, but to do the evaluations 
early in the year and then to supervise where she 
thought appropriate so that teachers would be clear on 
the distinctions. "That was evaluation, and now Ms. Sal- 
ter is going to come in and videotape the class, and 
then we will sit down and talk about it." 

Because of the amount of time she spent in classrooms, 
Ms. Salter found the formal visits frustrating: 

If I want to evaluate a teacher I don't think I have to spend 
a lot of time — four visits — sitting down with the teacher 
talking about the lesson they are going to put on. I think I 
am intuitive enough and I have enough personal know- 
ledge and see enough classrooms, that I know a good class 
when I walk into it and I can easily pick up the things that 
I need to, and also through their planning documents and 
those other things that they share with me outside the 
classroom, that I don't think I need to follow a supervisory 
cycle of activities with them. I think I can easily get the in- 
formation I need from my drop-in visits. 

She went on to explain what she did when she ob- 
served a class. 

I guess what I tend to do when I go into the classroom is I 
hardly watch the teacher at all. I'm much more interested 
in the kids and I basically tune out the teacher and listen 
to what the kids are saying and how much time they have 
in everything that is going on, do they get to respond, 
whether they respond to each other. Always as I'm sitting 
there I'm starting to form an image in my mind of what 
it's like to be a child in that classroom. Am I able to have 
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my opinions heard? Ami able to have my needs met? 
When I need help do I know what to do? and all those 
kinds of things. Then of course you look at the planning to 
see if they understand the curriculum and the kinds of ac- 
tivities they have made. 

At the same time, she explained, she had empathy for 
the teacher in terms of whether he or she was nervous 
and whether it was a typical day in that classroom or 
whether her presence had added an element of which 
she should be aware. She was in classrooms frequently, 
and "most of the times the kids will start talking to me, 
or when they are doing an activity they will be over 
showing me what they are doing." Because of her focus 
of school-wide professional development, she was 
selective about working with individuals. She ex- 
plained that she tended to give her neophyte teachers 
that time but noted that, 

the supervisory activities I do individually we can do as a 
group a lot of times and I don't think that the only time 
they are getting professional growth is when I'm there. I 
think there are a lot of different ways that we can access 
that in schools. I don't feel I'm letting these people down. 

Asked about difficulties associated with the process, 

Ms. Salter spoke of one teacher in a previous year who 
had challenged her judgment. The teacher was in her 
first year in the jurisdiction and Ms. Salter thought she 
lacked some basic teaching behaviors like pacing and 
knowing when children needed a change of activity. 
The teacher, an older woman, "thought she was fine." 
The dilemma for Ms. Salter was that since the teacher 
was in her first year, a poor evaluation meant that the 
teacher would not have her contract renewed. "It 
started me thinking 'Well, maybe I don't know what 
good teaching is/ but I had enough experience and 
feedback from other people so that I knew it was not 
my expectations that were the problem." She asked the 
teacher if she wanted a second opinion but the teacher 
turned the option down. Ms. Salter suspected that the 
teacher thought the superintendent would follow the 
same line as herself because he was not going to ques- 
tion what the principal was saying and disrupt the sys- 
tem. The teacher was placed on probation and stayed 
for a second year before choosing to leave the system. 
Reflecting on the experience, Ms. Salter commented on 
the distrust that builds up in these situations and is 
never completely ameliorated. Although they parted 
on good terms, and the teacher had made substantial 
improvements during the year, Ms. Salter felt that the 
teacher still had misgivings: "I don't think she totally 
believed that I was actually right and I don't think she 
totally trusts me. In her letter of reference, I tried to 
communicate the positives as much as possible and not 
hurt her career. I was just trying to protect the children 
and fulfill my responsibility." 



The Teachers' Experiences of Teacher Evaluation 
Six teachers from the school agreed to be interviewed 
and to have their interviews recorded. These four 
women and two men included teachers who had been 
teaching for over 20 years and those with only a couple 
of years of teaching experience. Some had been in the 
jurisdiction prior to the development of the present 
teacher evaluation policy and could recall being 
evaluated under "the old system," whereas others had 
experienced being evaluated in other jurisdictions. 
Asked to speak about their experiences, except in one 
instance, their responses did not reflect the anxieties of 
the principals concerning formative and summative ac- 
tivities. Their descriptions are included under the fol- 
lowing headings: the previous system, the present sys- 
tem, evaluation outcomes, the context of evaluation, 
and the context of the school. 

The Previous System 

Teachers referred to their previous experiences as "the 
old way," and it provided a context for their descrip- 
tions of more recent experiences. 

One teacher who had been in the division for over 10 
years spoke of the format of evaluation prior to the im- 
plementation of the 1985 policy when the "superinten- 
dent and the deputy did it and now it's principals." She 
described those first evaluations: 

When the superintendent and deputy came in, we didn't 
know when they were coming, we didn't know what they 
were looking for and it would be a nerve-racking situation 
since they came into the schools so seldom. When the su- 
perintendent came in, I had no idea he was coming in. He 
just walked into my class one day and stayed about 20 
minutes and I was shocked, and then he left. 

The teacher pointed out that in those days teachers new 
to the jurisdiction often had not met the senior staff, so 
"they'd come in and the teachers didn't even know 
who they were." Besides this stress for the teacher was 
the impact of "a horrendous turnover," so that large 
numbers of teachers were to be evaluated for contracts 
and permanent certification. Because the central office 
evaluator had observed her briefly when she first 
started, he told her that "it's physically impossible to 
see that many teachers. We haven't had any bad 
reports from anybody, no parents called in or anything, 
so we will just have to assume. We have to, we can't do 
any more." 

These reactions were shared by others. Another veteran 
teacher noted, "When the evaluation policy changed, it 
was just like a sigh of relief." She went on to explain, 
"Now that we have switched to the principal doing the 
evaluation, it's more detailed and helpful than the 20 
minutes we used to get from the superintendent or 
deputy superintendent. It used to be a kind of a fear 
thing." 
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This teacher described being evaluated previously in 
another jurisdiction by her principal, an experience she 
had found to be positive because "even the things that 
we had gone through, like areas to work on, were 
presented positively as 'These are the things we can 
work on/ and to me that was positive, but then I had 
seen her a number of times as well." She then described 
her first evaluation in the Chinook jurisdiction: 

When the deputy superintendent came in and sat at my 
desk and went through things — Oh! it was just scary, and 
after 20 minutes, he had filled out this form. I just found 
the whole thing really ridiculous. There were such picky 
things on the form — like 'uses legible printing or 
handwriting' and I had been printing on chart paper 
when he came in and it was marked off as not observed 
and it was the main activity I was doing with the kids. 

The brevity of the visits and their importance in terms 
of the teacher's future were stressed by three other 
teachers. 

I think it was very unfair the way they used to pop in. 

"I'm here, I'm going to evaluate you," and your whole 
livelihood depends on this evaluation that is 10 minutes 
long and you have never seen the guy before, you don't 
have any preparation, you don't have any time to prepare 
for it. 

The superintendent used to come in for one 20-minute ses- 
sion and evaluate me for the year. The kids might be on an 
off day just before the holidays. I'm glad they stopped that 
and put it in the principal's hands. 

I've been evaluated many times where somebody comes 
into my classroom and usually I have not been told ahead 
of time. They will just pop in, and sit at the back of the 
room. They don't walk around and they don't have any- 
thing to do with students. They literally sit there and write 
and you feel like you are really sitting on the block, some- 
body is putting down everything, every word you say. It 
made me quite nervous. I wasn't warned ahead of time 
and I just felt they weren't there to help me or to really see 
any good that was being done. It was more or less to find 
out what I was doing wrong and I felt it was very cold. 
Someone who sits at the back with a clipboard gets that 
one half hour. It could be a bad day for me, a bad day for 
the students. Today my students are really wound up and 
I have a couple of low achievers in my class right now, 
plus some special needs children, so a day like today 
could be a bad day for a person who just walked in. 

Teachers' feelings about these visits were succinctly 
captured by one teacher's story. She explained that the 
superintendent and deputy superintendent drove 
white trucks and when they arrived at the school, the 
word would pass from room to room because "you 
never knew if it was your day or not. Well, one day I 
did a terrible thing. I had come in from supervision and 
I went into the staff room and I said 'White truck!' and 
everybody jumped up and left. I was just kidding but it 
was terrible that we reacted like that" 



The Present System 

Teachers who had been in the jurisdiction prior to the 
introduction of the policy used these descriptions to 
contrast their present experiences. For them, the major 
change had been the transfer of the process to the prin- 
cipal. Asked about the specific policy, not all teachers 
remembered seeing the document and those who did 
were unsure of the details. One said, "There is some- 
thing — it's quite long. I have it in my filing cabinet 
somewhere; that goes through quite detailed stuff, but 
it's not a picking out, checking off form like we used to 
have." Most often, they spoke about a series of formal 
and informal visits. 

Your principal comes in and sets up times with you 
beforehand and there are formal and informal ones and I 
think most people get two formals and four informals 
throughout the year. Before the formal ones we sat and 
talked about what I wanted her to observe and what I 
wanted her to look for and then we sat afterwards and 
then she told me what she had found in looking at that. 

Basically she does three different visits throughout the 
year. She checks through your unit plans and your day 
plans. She comes into the classroom 

We should be reevaluated every three years for summa- 
tive evaluation, and the formative evaluation could occur 
more frequently than that. 

Pat showed us the paper and before she came in to see us, 
she explained it to us. I know I get evaluated every third 
year. She comes and observes a couple of times before she 
does the formal evaluation. 

In comparison with their previous experiences, teach- 
ers preferred the present system. One identified a num- 
ber of reasons. She had been involved in choosing the 
times for visits and knew the criteria, and because of 
her familiarity with the principal also helped. 

I think knowing your principal very well when she comes 
in, being more comfortable when she comes into the class- 
room because we know what she is looking for. We have a 
presession with her before she comes in. We know exactly 
what's going to go on when she comes in, and then after 
we can sit down and talk to her about what happened in 
there, and she does it another three times at least during 
the year and not the same time every time either. She 
wanted three different times: once she came in for centers, 
once she came in when I was doing a concept lesson with 
the children, and I think one time she came in to music be- 
cause we have over 40 kids who want to do music, so I 
chose those times as well. 

The frequency of visits was elaborated on by another 
teacher who explained the process in more detail. 

This is the year that I am not formally evaluated, but I still 
have the principal coming in to see how I am doing, 
which is good. Nothing is written up this year. Last year 
was the same, but the year before that I had formal evalua- 
tion and we had to schedule different meeting times that 
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she would come in. She had to come in three times, I think 
it was. When she did come in, she came in for informal 
evaluations and then for formal evaluations. We always 
had a time when we could talk about the lesson 
beforehand and then she would come in and observe and 
then we would talk about it afterwards. I found that help- 
ful too because I'd known what she was looking for. 

Another teacher explained that the principal had made 
appointments with her. "She would say, 'When do you 
want me to come in?' and then we'd set a time that was 
agreeable for both of us." The teacher went on to de- 
scribe a situation where she had identified a problem 
about which she wanted some advice. 

She comes into the classroom and what she does is help 
us. We go to her and have a conference with her and she 
asks us where we need help and what do we feel we need 
help in. At the time I had two boys that were quite a dis- 
cipline problem and both of them were actually high 
achievers. She came in and she just followed them for 10 
minutes and said exactly who they played with, where 
they went, and then made a pattern up for me as to what 
was going on. We worked with that to try to establish 
some discipline policies and some behavioral control. That 
was basically how she handled it for me. 

When teachers spoke about these visits they always de- 
scribed a focus for them, most often one they had 
chosen themselves. One teacher had begun a new initia- 
tive in her math program, "and so that's where I 
wanted my observation done. I was clear about what I 
wanted and that's what I got. I talked to her about 
what we would want her to look at." Another teacher 
was asked whether she had a problem that she would 
like help with. She and the principal worked on the 
problem and from the teacher's perspective, "It definite- 
ly showed she was interested." 

For a colleague, it was the way Pat got involved in the 
classroom experience that made the evaluation more 
comfortable. 

Pat came in quite a few times. She gets involved with the 
students, so you don't feel like somebody is sitting there 
staring you down, writing down everything you say, 
whatever motion you make or how many times you clear 
your throat, or you adjust your glasses like somebody 
who comes in for half an hour and looks. She comes in 
and gets involved with the students but she is still very 
much aware of what's going on and she will also come 
and talk to me in between things and ask "Why are the 
students doing this?" or "What are you going to do? 
What's this lesson leading into?" so that she becomes in- 
volved and you can explain yourself. Now in the other 
evaluation you can never explain yourself. It's just this 
cold, fact thing and I don't think it's fair. I like what we 
have now. 

Pat's tendency to be part of the classroom and focus on 
the children was remarked on by other teachers. 
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I find that more often she comes in, instead of sitting and 
watching, she interacts with the kids and she will do some- 
thing. She won't do this evil eye thing and I think that 
tends to put me at ease, knowing that she will probably 
see more when she is working with the kids and watching 
what they are doing and walking around. 

Being a frequent visitor to classrooms and spending 
time observing the children meant that Pat was better 
able to recognize and understand difficult children's be- 
havior. This knowledge reassured one teacher who felt 
that only a frequent visitor would have been able to ap- 
propriately evaluate a child in her classroom. 

You know your kids. If a student is doing something for a 
reason, if there is a certain behavior and there is a reason 
that they do it and you know the kid. Then someone who 
comes in and has observed them a lot, and interacts with 
them will have a better idea of why you are doing this 
with this one child as opposed to constantly picking on 
him. 

The teacher went on to explain that she had a child 
with a lot of behavior problems and she was reassured 
that "because I've had so much interaction with Pat she 
knew that that was a really good day for him not to be 
up and running laps around the classroom and I think 
that's a difference too if you know the kids, you know 
where they are coming from and you know that that's 
great for him to be able to do that. 

One teacher commented on the impact on the students. 
Unlike the superintendent's infrequent visits where the 
students "don't see him around school enough to know 
that he really cares," children did not think about Pat as 
a visitor. They knew she was interested in them and 
their work, and her rapport with them was enhanced 
by activities such as reading stories to the whole school 
every morning. As a result, teachers said they were 
more comfortable with having her in their classrooms. 
This meant that during evaluations, as one teacher ex- 
plained, "I don't think students even notice that it goes 
on. I know they don't have any idea what it is. They are 
used to Pat coming into the classroom. They are used to 
any adult walking in, and it doesn't disrupt what we 
do in any way." 

A teacher described how initially she had thought 
about planning a special class for her formal evalua- 
tion, but in the end, "I went with my regular plans. Be- 
fore, if you knew someone was coming in, you wanted 
something spectacular. Knowing that someone is going 
to see me over an extended period, I teach more realisti- 
cally and I just carry on with what I regularly do." 

Some teachers remarked that they found the formal 
and informal classroom observations much less 
threatening because they were embedded in a more fre- 
quent pattern of brief daily visits. One teacher acknowl- 
edged that the observer's behavior was a major factor 
in determining her level of comfort: "It's kind of in- 
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timidating to see somebody come in looking and writ- 
ing, but if the person comes in just observing and 
leaves and then comes back and talks, that's different." 
This teacher spoke of enjoying the informal follow-ups 
that often took place in the staff room or the hall: "I 
don't think about it as an evaluation. I just think of it as 
talking to another teacher and comparing styles." 

Evaluation Outcomes 

Because many of the teachers described situations 
where the classroom observation had a specific pur- 
pose, they were able to provide specific examples of the 
impact of the evaluation data. The fact that they could 
zero in on a specific problem that was of importance to 
them was considered to be very helpful. One teacher ex- 
plained: 

Last year I was totally frustrated with those two boys. I 
just didn't know what to do with them, so it was really 
helpful to know that one learned more on his own, and 
the other was of a more social type so you could form a 
pattern. That helped me a lot at the time. Also we dis- 
cussed different ways, different methods, for helping to 
improve the way they were in class. One was signs of 
noisiness and Pat went through a procedure of warnings 
and consequences so that they knew exactly what the stan- 
dards were before certain things happened, and that 
helped me settle down the boys. 

One teacher who had asked for particular information 
about some students' learning styles, was given a 
recording of the students working together that Pat had 
made while she was in the class. 

then I was able to sit down and listen to the recording and 
work on some of the things that I heard in the recording, 
so that was good. There were some things I could deal 
with from that, and I think it helped me to see them more 
clearly. 

Another teacher described being worried that a student 
who sat at the back of the room seemed unable to fol- 
low instructions. She asked Pat to monitor whether her 
voice carried sufficiently to be heard clearly. On other 
occasions she had asked to be told of anything that 
would help her improve her teaching because 

I am alone in my classroom all day, and you do things and 
you don't realize that some of the things you are doing are 
not helpful and could be changed easily and be more help- 
ful as far as students are concerned. 

She told of a colleague who had asked to have her class 
videotaped and had found this helpful in pinpointing 
things that no one had told her. 

The teacher who had asked for observations related to 
a new program explained why she thought that the pro- 
cess was useful: 

It put my mind at rest because I was doing something dif- 
ferent that untO you settle into it, you don't know if it's 



working or not. She actually went to the children to ob- 
serve them to see what their understanding of what I had 
presented was, so that really helped. 

She went on to explain that she had followed up with 
some of the ideas discussed during her evaluation: "I 
have gone back even after my evaluation and asked for 
input from the principal, and she has been fine with 
that, so I guess I have continued in that because the 
area I was concerned with was trying a new program." 

A veteran teacher who had had many previous evalua- 
tions noted: "Our present principal has done more to 
help me strengthen some of the areas I perceive as 
weaknesses that I didn't really strengthen before, so I 
appreciate that very much." Another teacher acknowl- 
edged that as a result of the evaluation she had had a 
closer look at herself. "The information the principal 
gave me last year, I probably used it this year in be- 
havior control, and I have used it in small ways since, 
so that helped just in giving me useful tips to use in the 
classroom on a daily basis." 

Although the teachers related a number of examples of 
how observational data and subsequent discussions 
with Ms. Salter had influenced their teaching, a number 
also described the purpose of evaluation in broader 
terms. One experienced teacher explained that "the pur- 
pose of evaluation is to help me more than it is to say 
you are a good teacher or whether you make the grade 
in the old way," and another added, "I think the whole 
purpose should be to make your teaching better for the 
kids." This teacher went on to point out that teaching 
and learning were so interrelated that "I don't think 
your teaching can be separated from what's happening 
within your whole classroom." It was for this reason 
that she appreciated the principal's frequent visits to 
her classroom. The importance of the whole classroom 
was raised by another teacher. She noted: 

The most important thing is to be able to do the evaluation 
in the most natural setting, to make it natural. When it is 
over a period of time, when it's more visits and when the 
person who is evaluating you gets involved in what's hap- 
pening — that makes a difference. I think you get a much 
better idea of what is going on with the whole classroom 
environment. It's supposed to be a helpful thing, and if 
you don't look at it that way it never will be. 

The Context of Evaluation 

For many of the reasons given previously, many of the 
teachers expressed positive opinions about evaluation: 

I think it was very positive. It wasn't as scary as I thought 
it was going to be and I think I grew as a teacher. I gained. 
I know it helped me. 

A positive experience. The person evaluating you can put 
you at your ease. If they don't go in to intimidate and you 
know that, then if you have a bad day they have seen you 



in other situations. They have seen other times in your 
classroom, so that makes a difference. 

These teachers focused on the importance of the con- 
tinuing relationship with the principal that involved 
not only social contact but often observation and par- 
ticipation in daily classroom activities. Two teachers on 
staff were less comfortable than others with this rela- 
tionship. One, a veteran teacher, who had not been 
evaluated by Ms. Salter brought forward his misgivings 
about the process. He recognized that "we do get teach- 
ers who should not be teaching, and somehow they 
have to be convinced of that, and it is not a pleasant 
task, not an easy task." Although he had not been 
evaluated for over five years, this teacher reported hear- 
ing from other teachers who did not feel that they had 
been fairly evaluated. "I wish that somehow the evalua- 
tion itself could be structured in such a way that it was 
less political. There is an element of the principal liking 
you or not liking you and liking what you are doing or 
not liking what you are doing." He went on to explain 
what was happening in his own situation, which he 
was sure could become an issue in an evaluation. 

Ms. Salter had requested that all teachers write regular 
newsletters home to parents. 

Most of the teachers are doing this. Our principal has 
asked all of us to do it and I usually get one or two a year 
done, but I don't get around to doing these every month 
and I really don't agree with it. It doesn't fit into my way 
of doing things very well, and so far that has not given me 
any problems. But if I was a beginning teacher, I know 
that I had better get those newsletters done and get them 
out to parents every month or I would have no reason to 
expect a decent evaluation. 

The other teacher had experienced a situation that for 
him was a clear indication of breach of his trust. As a 
result he was unwilling to discuss any issues with the 
principal. 

He explained Ms. Salter's policy as one where "she 
trusts us, I suppose. She would assume that we know 
what we are doing and leave it at that and if there is a 
problem, come and see me." In his first year with the 
jurisdiction, the teacher continued, "I was more the 
kind of person that needs to whine a little bit more and 
needs to be told when I am doing a good job and needs 
a pat on the back." He found it difficult to develop inde- 
pendence because "it's more embarrassing to ask for 
help than it is for someone to come in and ask if you 
want it. All I have to do is to walk down to her office 
and say Tat/I need help' but in the first year, to me 
that was to walk into someone's office and say I was 
not good or competent or something. That's just the 
way I was brought up." 

He had spoken to Ms. Salter on one occasion about his 
planning, "and I kind of opened up and said these are 
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my weaknesses." On his first-year evaluation, planning 
was identified as his weakest skill "and to me I thought 
it was overemphasized." He was also upset that a weak- 
ness he had discussed with his principal had appeared 
in his evaluation. "I didn't have the guts to go up to her 
and say I feel bad about this. You lose trust once and 
it's pretty hard to get it back." This teacher expected 
that the principal would "just look at your planning 
and judge that in itself, judge the product. The forma- 
tive part should be a growth thing so I felt kind of 
betrayed." On another occasion in his second year, the 
principal had dropped into his room to deliver some 
papers during a particularly good classroom activity. 

He showed her what he was doing and a notation 
about it had appeared on his final report. "In that case 
it was a favorable thing," he explained. 

His own feelings about what was appropriate in evalua- 
tion, his lack of trust in the principal, and the exigencies 
of living in a small community all combined to limit the 
teacher's options. Although he said he enjoyed teach- 
ing in the school and found the principal to be the "best 
administrator I have ever seen," the personal dynamics 
of the situation and his own misgivings limited what 
he was willing to contribute to school affairs. 

Professional Growth in the School 
A number of teachers explained that the philosophy of 
the school, the extensive professional development, 
and their involvement in decision making were all fac- 
tors that helped make evaluation a positive experience. 
Most of the staff had been together for at least three 
years, and during that time they had made a concerted 
effort to explore the initiatives of Alberta Education in- 
cluding multi-age grouping, whole language instruc- 
tion, and program continuity. They had found this pro- 
cess valuable, because they now shared a similar 
philosophy: 

The staff are on the same wavelength in terms of what we 
want from the kids and the direction we want the school 
to go in, and that probably affects our evaluations because 
we know what Pat is looking for in that we understand 
the same philosophy. I think that would make a dif- 
ference. We have done so much professional development 
together, so much that we started in our school ourselves, 
that we are all on the same wavelength. 

Another way of learning from each other was men- 
tioned by a teacher who explained that the staff meet- 
ings are held in a different classroom each time "so we 
get a chance to see what they look like and see what 
everyone else is doing, because oftentimes we don't get 
into each other's rooms." 

The teachers stressed learning as the process they had 
used to develop and sustain their philosophy. The prin- 
cipal was identified as "our resource person" because 
"she has done more reading and attended more con- 
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ferences." One teacher described how the principal in- 
fluenced their ideas. 

If there was something she felt very strongly about, she 
wouldn't push it on us but she would definitely try to find 
information and make sure I had it on hand and keep feed- 
ing it to me until I couldn't dispute it any more. We have 
switched from grades to comments on the report card, 
and whenever she finds a piece on that she makes sure we 
get it, so that we have it first of all on hand for ourselves 
and then to explain to the parents. 

Another confirmed the collaborative nature of decision 
making, noting that teachers have "really a lot of input 
on how everything runs in this school. That's how we 
operate here because I do feel that I do have a lot of 
input into everything." They saw benefits in the 
present system. 

I think you need it, I think that it makes me assess my 
own teaching as well so I think I would want to keep it. I 
would want it to stay. But I would hope that I would con- 
tinue to want to grow for myself even if I wasn't being 
evaluated. 

Discussion 

Aspenview is a small school in a small community 
where there has been little teacher turnover and the 
teachers and principal have developed a strongly held 
philosophy about teaching and learning. They have 
read and studied and argued together with their prin- 
cipal as a resource person, and as a staff they feel that 
decisions are made collaboratively. This collaborative 
orientation has been brought to teacher evaluation. Al- 
though the principal still adhered to clinical super- 
visory cycles, the visits the teachers talked about were 
the frequent informal visits to talk to the children, to 
share in the teaching, and to assist the teachers in 
gathering data about the students' behavior. 

Closely associated with the collaborative nature of 
evaluation was the focus on student learning rather than 
teaching skills. Teaching skills such as planning were 
not disregarded, but were considered as means to help- 
ing children achieve success in the classroom. Hence 
discussions about observations tended to focus on chil- 
dren and their involvement in the learning experience 
rather than on objectives, clarity, or questioning. In 
their descriptions teachers did not differentiate be- 
tween content and process. 

What happened in their classrooms was closely related 
to the topics they discussed in the staff room. These in- 
formal discussions were often begun by the principal 
and focused on alternative strategies for teaching. Be- 
sides these, the teachers identified a number of profes- 
sional development activities in which they were 
engaged. They had read and discussed professional 
literature and had planned together to put ideas they 
agreed with into practice, to gather data on children's 



learning, and to reassess these ideas in the light of their 
practice. 

Throughout their discussions, teachers referred to the 
importance of their relationship with the evaluator. 
Their sense of trust that the principal was "not a visitor" 
but a colleague who knew the daily situation in the 
classroom and the children well made teacher evalua- 
tion seem more like the principal's daily visits. But they 
also brought to the relationship their own commitment 
to learn and explore in order to enhance the learning en- 
vironment for the children in their school. 

Pine Ridge Elementary School 

Like most of the elementary schools in Chinook School 
Division, Pine Ridge Elementary School is a modem, 
well-kept structure. It has a large skylight and many 
windows that catch the eye of the visitor to the school, 
but in outline it is a low, single-storey building that, 
with careful landscaping, blends into the surrounding 
terrain. The large playground and playing fields stretch 
behind and to the right of the school, while the parking 
area is off to the left side. As its name suggests, it faces 
a wide expanse of meadow bordered by conifers that 
cover the ridges and valleys in the distance as far as the 
eye can see. 

The school is built in a hollow square, and to the left of 
the main door is a large gym that can be used by the 
community. The classrooms are spacious and have 
plenty of light. Primary colors have been used to 
brighten the corridors, and the semi-abstract designs 
help young children identify different areas of the 
school. One room has been designated for computers 
and is not only used to help children become proficient 
in word processing, but is also available for the teacher 
to run software related to particular subjects. The office- 
staff room complex is to the left of the main doors. The 
staff room is a pleasant, sunny room with a view of the 
surrounding countryside. A square of tables fills the 
center of the room, while couches and coffee tables 
define a more informal area beneath the windows. The 
bookcase to one side of the room holds curriculum 
guides, material from the teachers' provincial associa- 
tion, and some current affairs and professional 
magazines. A notice board keeps teachers up to date on 
meetings and events. The sink and counter area, like 
everywhere else in the school, is clean and tidy. 

The Teacher Evaluation Policy in Practice 
Principal Jansen has been the administrator at Pine 
Ridge School for almost nine years, and most of his 
professional experience has been in the Chinook School 
Division. A member of the committee who drafted the 
original policy, he has taken over the years an number 
of inservices and courses to develop his supervisory 
skills. His process for teacher evaluation involves a 



series of four to six preconference-observation-postcon- 
ference cycles following which he drafts the final 
report. 

He described the process he uses beginning with the 
preconference. 

I use a variety of things — statement of objectives, attention 
to review, task transition, verbal /visual clarity, evidence 
of comprehension, preparation — and I call it a preobserva- 
tion sheet and I have the list and we often add other 
things to it. With a beginning teacher, I go through all of 
those plus six or seven others throughout the year. With a 
very experienced staff, quite often, it'll be a matter of them 
selecting the ones that they specifically want me to look at. 
I appreciate that particular approach because there are 
areas of particular growth that they recognize even better 
than I do. It's more of "How can I help you? What can I do 
in my position to facilitate improving the learning environ- 
ment for children in that classroom?" I think we've devel- 
oped enough trust, and to me it's all a matter of trust in 
something like this. 

During his classroom visits, he uses a form of selective 
verbatim notetaking, jotting down the time at regular 
intervals, and "highlighting specific things that we 
have agreed on at the preconference." Following the 
classroom observation, he makes notes for the postcon- 
ference. 

When we have our postconference, we talk about those 
things all the way from the observations to strategies to 
what we will do the next time. I follow that up with an in- 
terim letter — a written acknowledgment — that says here 
are the items that we discussed at the preconference and 
what was said at the postconference. I go over those four 
or six letters to put together the final report. We read the 
reports in final draft form and if there are any discrepan- 
cies or they think there are surprises we rework those. My 
promise to staff is "no surprises"; that we have dialogued 
so many times over all these things that there are no sur- 
prises. I don't guarantee no negatives. I make it very up 
front if I want a change in a teacher behavior and if it 
doesn't occur after repeatedly saying so, then it may well 
end up in the report, but they know that — so it's back to 
the business of trust. I've tried to keep it all above board 
so that nothing is hidden. 

Although he has been principal at the school for some 
time, Mr. Jansen was aware, and so were his staff, that 
he had neither been prepared for nor had taught in 
elementary schools. Their willingness to comment on 
his own areas of perceived weakness was for him an in- 
dicator of their willingness to be open and honest. He 
readily admitted "I have learned more from my staff 
than they have ever learned from me. In some ways I 
am a product of this staff and what they have taught 
me about teaching elementary kids." However, Mr. Jan- 
sen was not ready to retain the status quo. Instead, over 
his term he had been encouraging staff to diversify 
their teaching strategies. In this he felt he had been suc- 
cessful. 
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Even though the change has been slow, it has been sub- 
stantial over the last five years from teachers that have 
taken a very traditional approach to teaching and almost 
95% teacher-directed instruction to having them progres- 
sively incorporating other methodologies — cooperative 
learning, a thematic approach, grading across the cur- 
riculum. 

He was a proponent of slow change, meaning "you 
model it, you show the advantages, you give people 
time, they start to latch on to different things, they try it 
and get excited about it." This he attributed partly to 
his own personality and capacity to deal with change, 
but he also acknowledged that it was influenced by the 
diversity of philosophies of the staff. Rather than trying 
to force the adoption of a common philosophy, he had 
sought to provide opportunities for teachers to share 
what they were doing so that their perspectives formed 
a continuum rather than a dichotomy. 

He spoke about the changes that had arisen from staff 
meetings. Although the staff of Pine Ridge School were 
close-knit and interacted "a fair amount," he was aware 
that for teachers there was always an apprehension 
about speaking about their own activities in front of 
others: "They would say 'I don't want to share that. 
Others will think I am pushing it' and others are saying 
'We don't want this thing pushed on us/" Nonetheless, 
about three years ago he arranged for a highly experi- 
enced teacher to speak at a staff meeting. The teacher 
spoke about her frustrations and failures as she had 
tried to pursue her philosophy and concluded by 
saying that she had far to go to become an expert in the 
area. 

Mr. Jansen considered it a turning point for staff, espe- 
cially for those who had viewed the teacher as already 
having achieved the success they were only beginning 
to explore. "Since then. I've seen noticeable changes 
with other staff going to her and asking, 'How do you 
do this?' and visiting her classroom, and this teacher 
sharing not just the successes but the frustrations, what 
to watch for, and what not to do. He had been especial- 
ly pleased that one teacher who had been known 
among a previous generation of children as a boring 
person who stood at the front of the room and talked 
was now identified much more favorably with group 
activities, presentations, and other instructional op- 
tions. These slow changes were enough to convince Mr. 
Jansen that his work was having a positive effect on the 
learning environments of children. 

In Mr. Jansen's perspective there were quite a few op- 
portunities for teachers to attend inservices and con- 
ferences. Because of limited funding, the jurisdiction 
had set up a committee to decide who could attend. 
Most teachers went on a three-year cycle. There were 
also local initiatives at the school level, teacher facili- 
tators who were responsible for providing some inser- 
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vices on behalf of the district, and opportunities pro- 
vided by regional offices. 

Mr. Jansen believed above all in modeling those actions 
he wanted teachers to emulate. He enjoyed being with 
the children and took every opportunity to pop into 
classes, to watch special classroom events, to be on the 
playground, and to take over classes when teachers 
needed to attend meetings. Because of his background 
in the sciences, the science teacher often consulted him. 
He tried to keep a running tab of the amount of time he 
spent in classes other than those where he was doing 
classroom observation and set a goal to increase that 
amount every year. 

Teachers' Experiences of Teacher Evaluation 

In this school, nine teachers agreed to be interviewed 
for the study. One was absent, and so eight interviews 
were conducted and all agreed that their interviews 
could be audiotaped. Their teaching experience varied 
from one to over 20 years. At least five had spent all or 
most of their career in either this school or in another 
school in the jurisdiction. Three were male and five 
were female. 

Previous Experiences 

Three of the teachers began their conversations with 
recollections of previous experiences with evaluation. 
One had been in the jurisdiction for a long time and 
had been evaluated under the previous system. He had 
problems with that. 

The last time I was evaluated by the assistant superinten- 
dent. He came on the third week in May and came in 
about the seventh period in the day and he was there for a 
period. He looked at my day books and looked at what 
times I had and talked to the students and he went away. 
About two weeks after, we sat down and went over his 
report and in some areas I couldn't see how he knew what 
he was claiming to know. The other teacher at my grade 
level and I had identical year plans, off the same 
photocopy machine, because we did team planning. She 
was evaluated on the same day and yet her plans were 
rated above average and mine were average. I filled in my 
comments and sent it in. Later when he came out he 
refused to change it. He said it was like driving a car; 
some do it better than others. It's a great improvement 
since they turned it over to the principals. 

The other teacher described being evaluated in a situa- 
tion many teachers would describe as their worst 
nightmare come true. 

My first evaluation was done by central office. It was the 
scariest day of my life. We had cowboy days that day, and 
so you are dressed up as a cowboy and I was teaching a 
special education class. The kids are coming in and out. I 
had eight kids at a time and they were sometimes with me 
for one period, sometimes two, and there were kids com- 
ing and going. I was testing one child, two were at the lis- 
tening center, two were doing something else, and I had 



one who kept sticking his head out into the hall to see if it 
was time to go to the gym. It turned out OK in the end be- 
cause he didn't write it up, but I just know he thought that 
I didn't know what I was doing. 

This teacher went on to describe situations in her stu- 
dent teaching experiences where when she was work- 
ing in the classroom, the cooperating teacher "would 
walk out of the room and shut off the lights and close 
the door," or where when another person came for a 
meeting and the student teacher, although present, was 
not introduced. These experiences had left her ap- 
prehensive about evaluation, but she had been much 
reassured by her experiences at Pine Ridge. 

The First Meeting/Preconferences 
When they began to talk about their experiences in Pine 
Ridge School, the teachers all started with their first for- 
mal meeting with Mr. Jansen. One explained, "We were 
all aware of it at the beginning of September. He told us 
when he was coming in and what objectives, the four 
or five specific things he was looking for." Another 
teacher described the process in more detail: 

David gave us a preevaluation sheet where we put down 
our objectives for the lesson, what it will be, and how we 
are going to evaluate. When we submit the form, then he 
talks about coming in. On that piece of paper you are sup- 
posed to indicate the three objectives he will be looking 
for. There are several things that are supposed to be 
looked at, and you can choose which three he is supposed 
to look at in that visitation. He does three each of the four 
times. 

This format was repeated by other teachers. One em- 
phasized the care taken to establish continuity: 

Principal Jansen came in for four visits and he told me 
what he was looking for and what he would be especially 
looking for at that time. If I was doing language, he'd 
come in today and then he'd come back tomorrow to see 
how I continued from one day to the next. Over a period 
of weeks he comes in for these four visits and he also 
drops in for informal visits, just for a few minutes. I think 
he knows very well what goes on in this room. 

Another spoke about how the principal had tried to 
allay her nervousness. "Principal Jansen has evaluated 
me before, but I was so nervous that he had to keep 
saying "Calm down, calm down." 

The teachers appreciated being asked to identify which 
things the principal would evaluate not only because 
they were more comfortable with the focus of the 
evaluation but also because they could then plan a les- 
son that would provide examples of that skill. 

He gives me a paper which has some things on the top 
and he circles two or three and says these are the things 
I'll be looking for especially. I get the form a day or two 
ahead, and then you have to show him what objectives 
you have for that lesson and what we're trying to do and 
what methods we plan on using. 
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What I really appreciated was how he laid out what he 
would be looking for. When I knew that I could think 
myself about how to organize it so those things were evi- 
dent, the things he was looking for. 

Another teacher acknowledged that it was made clear 
to her that she was not to structure a lesson to include 
the identified behavior, but "It's hard not to/' she con- 
cluded and went on to describe how she had gone 
through her lesson with other teachers on staff prior to 
the principal's visit 

Mr. Jansen had already shared plans for the following 
year with his teachers. He wanted to move from an ex- 
amination of specified skills on a broad front to a pro- 
cess that would integrate professional growth and 
evaluation. One teacher related, "He said that at the 
end of this year he would like everyone even if they are 
being evaluated three years from now to pick one or 
two areas to work on; then when we are evaluated 
again we will see if we have been successful." 

Criteria 

Although teachers were generally supportive of the 
process, two raised concerns about the specific criteria 
used. A teacher in a specialist area described how it 
was not always possible or appropriate to use criteria 
established for teacher-centered classrooms, and anoth- 
er explained, "I don't feel we are getting to the nature 
of the learning experience as such. These are more pro- 
cedural types of things, possibly because they are more 
easily observed, they can be quantified in a better 
fashion." 

Classroom Observation 

Although the teachers were comfortable with the 
preconferencing process, their responses to classroom 
observations held some apprehension. As one ex- 
plained, 

I try not to worry about it because in the beginning I 
found the night before you could never get to sleep, and 
you were just awful in the morning due to lack of sleep 
and if anything bad was going to happen, it would hap- 
pen then because you were so uptight, so I tried to put it 
out of my mind as much as possible. Now I think about 
what I am going to do and go ahead with it and try to ig- 
nore the person that's there. 

Although they were comfortable with the principal, 
they never forgot that he was in the classroom. One 
called it "a bit of an artificial situation," and another ex- 
plained, "There is a certain apprehension about it, more 
beforehand. I am conscious of the principal being there, 
then I get on with the class but conscious of him being 
there? — It does take over, it does take over." One teach- 
er described the fine line between judgment and advice: 

There are times when I'm not comfortable with people 
coming into my room but it's because I'm thinking that 
they are going to see that I'm doing something wrong, or 
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may be I am doing something wrong because of all this un- 
certainty of which direction people are supposed to be 
going. I don't take criticism well. I tend to get very defen- 
sive, but I will be fine with a suggestion or those kinds of 
things. 

In contrast, another teacher agreed that although she 
was conscious of the principal's presence she was able 
to ignore him. "I know he is there but I don't care, I just 
do my job the way I want to do it." Sometimes, as one 
teacher explained, the teacher's level of confidence with 
the subject or grade level made the difference: "He was 
writing things down and it really made me nervous. I 
think it was because it was a new grade and I was not 
really secure." This teacher went on to explain that she 
had felt much more competent in her previous place- 
ment so that "anybody could walk in and I could do 
anything with the kids," but in her new grade "things 
like social studies I had not taught before, and it was 
nerve-racking at first." She felt that her first year at a 
new grade level was very much a learning experience. 
"No one goes into a grade and knows what they are 
doing," she explained, "You cannot find all the materi- 
als and be mindful of every single thing. You start from 
one point and try to go to the next point and you try to 
find the materials as you can." 

Besides making a series of formal visits for the purpose 
of evaluation, the principal tried to visit classrooms in- 
formally. One teacher did not wait for a visit but in- 
stead asked Mr. Jansen in because she had a particular- 
ly low reading group. "He came in and sat for the 
whole period listening and reading with the boys, and 
they really liked that because he was involved with the 
lesson. They didn't feel that he was there to evaluate 
me. I'm sure they just thought that he was there to read 
along with them, and they liked that, and I liked that 
too." 

Postconferences 

Teachers' descriptions of their postconferences fol- 
lowed the procedures described by Mr. Jansen. How- 
ever, what comes most clearly from their descriptions is 
their pleasure at not being prejudged but at being in- 
volved in that judgment themselves after the situation 
had been discussed and discrepancies cleared. 

He schedules a time for discussion after each visit, and he 
told me what he had seen. The second time he had written 
down a schematic diagram of the kinds of conversation 
and interplay that was happening in the room, which 
gave me a good picture. The thing I enjoyed the most was 
he did it on a nonjudgmental basis. He came in and he just 
said, "This is what I see happening. It's not negative. It's 
not positive." That was good because sometimes I felt that 
it was like looking at a picture of yourself and that I found 
to be useful. He gives good suggestions. 

He'll explain what he saw and what the strong points 
were and he doesn't really say you've done a poor job in 
an area but he'll sometimes suggest this or that approach 
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or he'll ask why you did something. This lets you explain 
to him what you were trying to do, and sometimes it 
clears up something he's been wondering about. 

While some teachers stressed the avoidance of direct 
judgment, others found the discussion of what the prin- 
cipal had observed to be the most valuable part of the 
conference. In reviewing the entire procedure, a teacher 
concluded, "I found it to be more helpful than any of 
the other evaluations I have had," and another con- 
cluded, "It's mainly positive reinforcement. The prin- 
cipal asks questions about the reasons why you did 
things and discusses alternatives. In a way that is devel- 
opment as well as evaluation." 

The teachers recognized that in making suggestions the 
principal was providing alternatives they should con- 
sider. 

He sits down with you at the end of the school day — he 
tries to do it as soon as possible — and then sometimes for 
an hour or more he'll sit and talk to you about what has 
been happening and the way things are going. He won't 
say "You have to try this," but he might say, "You know, 
sometimes in this situation this is what I do," or "I know 
other people might do this and you might consider it and 
see if it works for you/' The bottom line for me is, did the 
students gain from it? and sometimes it might be more in- 
teresting for me as well. 

Where behaviors were identified as needing improve- 
ment, the principal worked with the teacher to provide 
alternatives and advice. One teacher said, "We always 
worked on strategies together. I never felt that it was 
up to me to fix it, we worked things out together," and 
another added, " I think the way it is now is very fair. 
When David sits down and talks with us, then we 
know what the written report is going to be. There are 
no surprises and that's why it's fair too." 

Relationship 

A number of teachers spoke about the importance of a 
positive relationship with the principal, and one specu- 
lated that if there was some kind of conflict with the 
principal, there would have to be an alternative proce- 
dure. In general, the teachers thought that Mr. Jansen 
was a fair person and that his frequent visits to their 
classes and his interest in what was happening in their 
classes helped contribute to their trust in the process 
and in his evaluation. 

For one teacher it was the sense that the principal was a 
friend who was "trying to help, not hinder. Otherwise, 

I wouldn't have the same degree of trust or be relaxed." 
The teacher went on, however, to explore a sense of 
professional confidence and spoke more strongly about 
this aspect: 

I think it comes, too, from confidence in yourself as a 
teacher. I always feel that lam doing a good job and I 
know that I have days when I'm not the greatest. 
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everybody does; but you evaluate yourself basically as 
you go on, and if you feel confident in what you are 
doing, you aren't afraid when someone comes in to look 
at what you are doing. 

Another teacher also started out discussing Mr. Jansen 
as a fair and helpful person but differentiated between 
his personality and his professional competence. This 
teacher saw him as "becoming more open and his 
views have become broader," and went on to explain 
that "I feel now I am a part of this school and not an 
outsider where you should not have ideas of your own. 

I believe in being able to say and practice what I think 
professionally. I don't mind him now, but before I did 
not know if I should say something or not." Similarly, 
another teacher talked about the reality of working in a 
small school and in a small community where one 
plans to be for the rest of one's teaching career. In such 
situations the politics of being polite, of not saying 
what you think, and of some staff being favored are 
realities that make evaluation as a fair process very dif- 
ficult. 

Impact 

Few teachers spoke about the formal report at length. 
The following comment was typical: "He asked me to 
read it over and then to sign it 'understanding that you 
are aware that we talked about these things/" How- 
ever, they told differing stories about the impact of the 
evaluation on their classroom practice. Some identified 
specific reactions; others discussed the process more 
generally. 

For one teacher, the evaluation gave her added con- 
fidence that when she was dealing with students that 
the principal "understands that I'm capable of dealing 
with it. Because he has evaluated me, I get the feeling 
that he's confident in my professionalism." Another 
teacher was able to obtain ideas from the principal in 
his area of expertise that were helpful to her teaching. 

Those teachers who spoke about the process in general 
terms did not consider that the process had really in- 
fluenced their teaching. Instead, although they saw the 
process as positive in that it provided them with feed- 
back that they were indeed competent, they did not see 
it as making any lasting mark on their teaching. They 
appreciated that the principal saw them as already com- 
petent and encouraged them to always do better and to 
be more effective. As one teacher explained, "He said to 
think of it more like professional development. It's sort 
of a nice way to go about doing it, because I think all of 
us know we're satisfactory and capable of teaching, but 
it is also nice to have someone come in and take a look 
at what we're doing and give us ideas." At the same 
time, another veteran teacher felt that this positive rap- 
port was insufficient: 

It was a good experience but I don't feel it is worthwhile. 

It keeps me on my toes, but I feel that I am doing the best I 
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can with my teaching and I question whether the time 
might be better spent with beginning teachers. 

One teacher labeled evaluation "a necessary evil" but 
was adamant that anyone who felt that her teaching 
was inadequate had better be able to show an alterna- 
tive. She insisted, "How can an evaluator who doesn't 
know what the subject matter is do it? I agree that there 
is a common thread of good teaching for every subject, 
but if you are talking about a particular content, then 
the person who doesn't have the expertise cannot see 
the fine points within the lesson that an expert notices." 
Although she was quite outspoken in suggesting that 
evaluation had had no impact on her teaching, other 
teachers also described how they evaluated and some- 
times discarded proposed alternatives that they did not 
think fitted their teaching style or their particular phi- 
losophy. 

One teacher was concerned that the evaluation process 
itself was particularly difficult for beginning teachers. 

I look at first-year people and I know that we need to 
evaluate them, but I also feel sometimes that they are just 
basically feeling their way around in the dark and if the 
situation is not dreadful with no teaching going on or ter- 
rible discipline, maybe we need to give that person room 
to grow. They are going to discover sooner or later what 
they want from the students. I've seen first-year people, 
people who had good potential to become teachers, and 
they have been written off or got the feeling they weren't 
competent as teachers, and yet given time they would 
probably be every bit as competent as the next person. 
That's the unfair part; to expect someone to know what a 
person who has many years of experience knows and to 
act in the way that person who has experience acts. 

The beginning teachers at this school spoke positively 
about the support of the principal, but also describing 
their nervousness and apprehension during the experi- 
ence. An experienced teacher had few concerns about 
the principal visiting her classroom but added, "I love 
to teach, but I seriously question whether evaluation 
helps you to grow." 

Teacher Growth 

Teachers who spoke of their own professional growth 
spoke about doing professional reading, about setting 
goals for themselves in their teaching, about planning 
topics and evaluating how well they had worked, 
about discussing their teaching with others, and about 
asking colleagues for advice. 

One teacher described how when she began her teach- 
ing she did not feel that she knew as much about the 
curricular areas as she wished. 

I taught grade two and I can remember dreaming at night 
about the children and I thought that it wasn't enough 
that I have to be there all day but I have to dream about 
them! That led me to take more courses about learning dis- 
abilities and reading difficulties. That increased my con- 
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fidence and changed my teaching more than the evalua- 
tion. It was just the knowledge building and the opportu- 
nity to explore those areas. 

Another teacher spoke about how "I set goals for 
myself. I have my own agenda and it is that I want my 
kids to be able to perform better or at least up to a cer- 
tain level." 

A number of teachers described talking with others 
about their teaching. One described how, in her pre- 
vious school, the large number of first-year teachers 
had looked to her for advice; now in her present school. 

I'm really fortunate to have highly experienced people on 
staff and I feel I can say to one, "Do you think this is the 
right time to do this? Shouldn't this kid know this by 
now?" Someone to bounce things off. I can look to other 
people and I like that. If you didn't do that, you could go 
on for a long time not really growing. This is a conserva- 
tive community. It's comfortable, but it sometimes lacks a 
little growth and innovation. 

Another veteran teacher described a similar process: 

I leam more from other staff members and especially with 
all these changes coming out of the Department. Just 
asking "Well, what do you do?" and "How does that 
work?” One of our teachers is more up on the language 
arts than I am, so I ask her quite often about how to ap- 
proach things. I tell her the problem and she'll tell me how 
she goes about it, and that's probably where I leam more 
than from evaluation. The evaluation helps, but I think I 
leam more from the people I work with than I do from the 
evaluations. 

Although other teacher mentioned how "getting togeth- 
er with the other teachers in my grade level and dis- 
cussing things is very beneficial," at least one teacher 
was hesitant to go beyond discussion to observation. 

Principal Jansen has suggested visiting other teachers, but 
he doesn't say you have to do it. I've never really asked an- 
other teacher if I could go visit their class, but probably 
the one way that I leam best is to watch. I can improve if I 
can actually see somebody do something. We talk a lot. 
There is a level of comfort. We ask each other questions 
and even sort of say, "I have a problem here, what do you 
think I should do?" but the next stage of actually walking 
into their classroom and sitting at the back and watching 
them teach is a whole other level of trust that makes that 
much harder to do unless you have almost a personal rela- 
tionship with someone or you are teaching them. 

One teacher spokeabout the principal, the students, 
and tiie parents as resources for her growth: "It comes 
from a combination of things, but I do have a principal 
that I can talk to about anything, any time, anywhere. If 
I need him to help, he will. And the students, they keep 
you going. They want to know. And parents are good." 

Being in a rural community the teachers described 
themselves as having few opportunities to attend inser- 
vices. Each teacher was asked about the professional de- 
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velopment opportunities available, and a typical re- 
sponse was. 

Living here, you get the opportunity to go to conferences 
only once every two years There is one PD day at the 
beginning of the year and we try to choose topics which 
are current. And in the school we do have small commit- 
tee groups to look at something for staff and tell the staff 
what's happening. 

However, one of the last teachers interviewed said, 

"We have lots of inservices — three or four plus our 
professional development day. Well, maybe that's not 
lots but it's enough to help you." The teacher went on 
to describe inservices in math, language arts, and in- 
tegration and said that another one was forthcoming. 
Asked if other teachers from the school had attended, 
she named colleagues. On reflection, these workshops 
focused mainly on curriculum or on provincial initia- 
tives. Perhaps these teachers did not view these man- 
dated topics as important in enhancing their teaching. 
At the same time, teachers did mention their concerns 
about changing curricular initiatives. One described 
how staff meetings had been given over to discussions 
about 

the new program of studies in the language arts and to 
make sure that we are still in tune with what we are sup- 
posed to be doing. There are still individual differences 
among the teachers as to how they are going to approach 
it, but we do get together at staff meetings and try to come 
up with an overall general approach so we are all in tune 
with each other in school, and that's a bit difficult as well 
to always work out. 

Discussion 

Pine Ridge School is in a small community and the ma- 
jority of the staff and the principal are long-time resi- 
dents. They have differing views of teaching, and Mr. 
Jansen has taken a long view on trying to bring the 
teachers to some common agreement about a school 
philosophy. He has put into place a labor-intensive 
model of clinical supervision and has put much effort 
into gathering detailed information, which is shared as 
soon as possible with the teacher involved. He is most 
concerned with encouraging his staff to explore alterna- 
tives and has chosen to do so through providing op- 
tions in his postconference discussions. Three themes 
are evident in the descriptions of evaluation at Pine 
Ridge School. 

First there is a sense of trust and respect that the staff feel 
for Mr. Jansen. Because they know that he has the inter- 
ests of the students at heart and goes to great lengths to 
be fair and alleviate any anxiety on their part, they ac- 
cord him respect for his initiatives in evaluation. He 
has assured them that there will be no surprises and 
this has been the case. For those who were evaluated 
under the old system this is a definite improvement. 



At the same time, there is a sense that teachers retain 
considerable autonomy about the way they conduct their 
classroom affairs. Although Mr. Jansen makes sugges- 
tions, the teachers variously attempt to put them into 
practice, especially when it is in the area in which Mr. 
Jansen previously taught, or discard them as inap- 
propriate. This is a point of some frustration for the 
principal who attempts to model the particular practice 
when he can. His willingness to take over classes when 
teachers have to meet specialists or parents means that 
he has many opportunities to discover what is happen- 
ing in classrooms between his formal visits. 

Although they maintain that teacher evaluation did not 
impact their practice much, teachers did undertake a 
number of activities related to professional growth . One 
at least, the staff room discussions, was initiated by Mr. 
Jansen while other inservice opportunities were not 
remembered as contributing to the enhancement of 
teaching. 

Mountain Spruce School 

Mountain Spruce School, a grades 4-12 school, is 
situated in a small rural town. It is also the junior- 
senior high school for the surrounding community and 
has been added to over the years as the population of 
the town and community expanded. The school gym- 
nasium is in some ways the community center for 
sports and is a modem facility attached to one end of 
the school. At the other end is the elementary wing, 
and in between are the classrooms for the secondary 
students. The main office is just off the front hall. The 
staff room contains a large table and some easy chairs, 
besides the usual fridge, sink, and coffee pot. It has a 
magazine rack in one comer and a closet for coats and 
boots. There is not much room to move around, sug- 
gesting that when all the staff congregate it must be 
quite congested. Bulletin boards are covered with 
notices of events both in school and in the local com- 
munity. The spacious classrooms are built on a hollow 
square plan, which means that most have natural light. 
Hallways have showcases of students' work on dis- 
play. 

Today it has a population of approximately 500 stu- 
dents and a staff of 25 teachers, most of whom are not 
long-time residents of the community. Teacher turn- 
over has been a problem in previous years and in re- 
cent years the principal has had between 11 and 16 
teachers to evaluate each year. With the downturn in 
the economy and the lack of teaching placements, the 
school administration expects that most newcomers to 
the school will stay for three to five years before mov- 
ing to another location outside the jurisdiction. 



School Evaluation in Practice 

In discussing the characteristics of the school popula- 
tion, the school administrative team pointed out that 
not only teachers but a sizeable proportion of their stu- 
dents are also not long-time residents. Some are stu- 
dents whose parents have moved into town to follow 
the job market and may well move again before the end 
of the year. Others are First Nations students who have 
to board in town during the week. Many of these stu- 
dents find the life in town too different and return to 
their reserves. Still others are students who drop out of 
school and have little incentive from their families to 
return. In this school, the administrative team have to 
balance their time between a focus on students at risk 
and one on teacher evaluation. The principal, Ms. 
Ahlstrom, explained that over the last three years teach- 
er turnover had been high. 

The first year there were 16 new teachers. In the second 
year, there was slightly less turnover, but all of those 16 
had to be evaluated again in the second year for their per- 
manent certification. Then going into the third year, there 
was another number of new teachers. It is decreasing, but 
every group of new teachers is a new commitment for 
their first and second year. 

She went on to explain that "last year our assistant su- 
perintendent had the expectation that all teachers new 
to schools should be visited four times in the first 
month. I didn't meet that in all cases," she confessed. 
Ms. Alstrom shared teacher evaluation with her assis- 
tant principal, Mike Raleigh. Initially they had divided 
the group equally, but the introduction of a new pro- 
gram to try to increase attendance and parental con- 
cerns with a reading series had consumed so much of 
his time that only those teachers who were specialists 
and did not teach a class, for example, the guidance 
counselor, remained on his list. He explained that he 
met with each teacher at the beginning of the year and 
discussed goals and strategies. He kept notes on meet- 
ings he had attended with them and met with them 
regularly to discuss their progress. Although this pro- 
cess worked well, he was concerned that it would not 
be possible in the following year when the teacher who 
taught French was to be evaluated. Mr. Raleigh noted 
that 

under the board's policy, the teaching process is broken 
down into a set of teaching skills, classroom management 
skills, areas where you can do an evaluation on some of 
that, but you can't really focus on the teaching without 
some experience or knowledge of the language. You can 
probably say that's a good technique, nice feedback, it 
seems that everything is going OK, but the actual instruc- 
tion, use of language, you will be unable to do due to your 
lack of knowledge. 

The previous year he had evaluated five teachers, some 
of whom he had visited six or seven times because 
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"some of them were interested in where they were 
going and what they were doing and we just got going, 
and just didn't seem to stop." This year he visited about 
five classrooms informally every week. Sometimes he 
planned to take a period and visit; at other times, he ac- 
knowledged, visiting classrooms was preferable to the 
task at hand, and sometimes when he was in the hall, 
he was drawn into classrooms in response to the 
sounds he heard. Not as many teachers as he wished 
taught with their doors open, and some locked their 
doors. 

When I have to take my keys out and jingle them around 
and unlock a classroom door, it stops whatever instruc- 
tion is there; everything halts, and the teacher comes over 
to ask if there is something I'm looking for, and when I 
say ''No, I just popped in,'' it is not really true because I in- 
terrupted, I broke in. 

Ms. Alstrom described the particular teacher evaluation 
procedures she had adopted. 

I sit down with all the teachers at the beginning of the 
year, tell them what my style of evaluating is, the instru- 
ments that I use — and I give them copies and then ask 
them to tell me which class they would like me to come 
into and the date. If I am to come in the morning I ask that 
it's a day when they have a prep in the afternoon so that 
we can do postconference that day, or if it's in the after- 
noon, we do it either after school or early in the morning 
of the next day. So I go to class and do my observation. I 
come back and try to do my analysis immediately then I 
meet with them for the postconference. I always make a 
recommendation in my notes and sometimes on specific 
things. I make out a timetable of my observation and con- 
ference appointments in the beginning of the week and as 
I do them, I highlight them. 

She also provided a copy of the sheet she handed out to 
teachers at the beginning of the cycle. It had one or two 
questions under each of the following headings: set, ob- 
jective and purpose, input, modeling, check for under- 
standing, guided practice, independent practice, and 
closure. Ms. Alstrom went on to explain that she used a 
form of verbatim transcription and a shorthand nota- 
tion with which she felt comfortable. "I can write down 
just about everything that happens, and in 40 minutes I 
generally get about six to eight pages of notes." She 
went on to explain that if charting movement or ques- 
tioning was useful, then she would suggest that it be 
used on her next visit. In all she made four visits to 
each teacher, and these were to be in addition to the 
four visits in the first month. She found that this hectic 
schedule left her little time to visit tenured teachers. 

Professional development at the school level was some- 
thing she had not been able to plan. Staff meetings in- 
volved all staff, and she found that even when the staff 
divided into elementary and secondary groups to deal 
with specific items, there was little time to complete 
even the day-to-day items. The opportunity to provide 
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more professional development activities at staff meet- 
ings was for her "still a dream." She liked to send as 
many staff as she could to inservices, but "it always 
depends on how many subs I can get." At the same 
time, she went on to describe how she had met with 
her elementary teachers to discuss the changes in lan- 
guage learning "informally in small groups at lunch or 
after school." These meetings she saw as being focused 
on curriculum rather than professional development. 

The vice-principal had related concerns. Although the 
jurisdiction provided a number of inservice activities, 
he explained that these tended to focus on changes in 
curriculum and that "it's not inservice that's going to 
make you a better teacher. It's inservice that hopefully 
will get you to use this technique or style or approach 
to do something, so it's not professional development 
in that sense, it's information." In his view, a desire for 
involvement in professional development reflected a 
desire on the part of teachers "to know more about 
what they are doing in a specific subject area." He saw 
this as tied to the length of their teaching experience in 
that, "Our new teachers are learning every day and 
they will for a couple of years. Some of them will say 
that the evaluation process has helped them to identify 
specific areas to work on and helped give them the 
means to do it." However, he thought that veteran 
teachers would be less likely to link evaluation and 
professional development and noted that, in general, 
teachers in the jurisdiction were dissatisfied with 
professional development opportunities, a view that he 
thought was likely to be similar for much of the 
province: "You get $500 to go to the convention, and 
when you come back you are supposed to be a better 
teacher, but you're not." 

Both administrators expressed regret that the number 
of evaluations required each year precluded their invol- 
vement with veteran teachers except when they had to 
respond to a complaint. It was hard to require changes 
of a new teacher when the newcomer pointed to 
veteran teachers on staff who did not seem to exhibit 
the behavior. This also affected the culture of the school 
and did little to forge relationships among teachers in 
general. 

Teachers' Views of Evaluation 

In all 14 teachers agreed to be interviewed and to have 
the interviews audiotaped. Seven were male and seven 
female. Some were neophytes, whereas others were 
veteran teachers with over 15 years of teaching experi- 
ence, much of it in the jurisdiction. Of the 14, two thirds 
had four or fewer years of experience. All had been 
evaluated in the last three years. Their descriptions fol- 
low the general sequence of the evaluation experience 
but also include reference to professional development. 



The Teacher Evaluation Policy 
Most teachers had only a vague recollection of a teach- 
er evaluation policy. All, especially teachers in their 
first or second year, were aware that they were to be 
evaluated, but some talked about each classroom visit 
as an evaluation and most had not thought to have any 
input into the process beyond choosing the classes to 
be observed. 

I've been evaluated, so I know they have to do them, but I 
don't know much about how many times they have to or 
anything like that. I thought it was eight times or some- 
thing like that, but I'm not quite sure. The principal gave 
me a policy on what they look for in observations, but I 
don't remember what was on it now. 

Two teachers had identified some things they wanted 
the evaluator to look for and one teacher had insisted 
that since it was his year for evaluation, he wanted one 
completed in the fall term. However, as one more expe- 
rienced teacher commented, "I'm aware there is a poli- 
cy where the teacher must be evaluated four times or 
whatever in the first and second year and then every 
three years after that, but that's as far as it goes," and 
another confessed, "First couple of years, I had it 
memorized — how many times I had to be seen. I can't 
remember. I never worry about that any more." 

Teacher Evaluation in Practice 
Although they were not knowledgable about the 
jurisdiction's policy, the teachers were comfortable ex- 
plaining the procedures in place at Mountain Spruce 
School. One teacher explained the process with refer- 
ence to an earlier evaluation by a previous principal 
during the course of her time in the school. 

The previous one when I was a first-year teacher I wasn't 
really comfortable with since the principal never ex- 
plained anything of what he was looking for, and when it 
was written up I didn't think it meant anything. He 
wasn't an outgoing person and didn't seem like he really 
cared about his teachers, and because of that it was really 
awkward. Nothing was stated. My last evaluation was 
much better. The principal took the time to explain what 
she was looking for and everything, and had a preevalua- 
tion and postevaluation meeting and it was a lot more 
helpful. 

This principal was Ms. Ahlstrom and the evaluation 
process she used was described in similar terms by a 
number of teachers. 

You have a preconference where you discuss expectations. 
You have your evaluation. The principal enters your class- 
room, spends the period there, and usually the adminis- 
trator does that three times, then you have a 
postconference to discuss how that evaluation or how the 
class went. Then afterwards you get a written document 
of your class, abilities, or just a general analysis of class- 
room performance. From there, if there are recommenda- 
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tions you can discuss these recommendations, and then 
decide if you want to implement it. 

This combination of preconference, observation and 
postconference was repeated by other teachers who de- 
scribed these aspects in more detail. 

The Preconference 

The process usually began with the principal putting a 
memo in the teacher's mailbox with a list of the criteria 
that she would be looking at and a request for an ap- 
pointment. As one teacher explained. 

The principal left a message in my box. She would like to 
have a preconference with me. So basically she took me to 
her office and took 20 minutes or so to explain what she 
was looking for, the purpose of the evaluation, expecta- 
tions, when she would be in, and if that time was appro- 
priate, and gave me a good week's notice. After that she 
came in and observed my class. She sat throughout the en- 
tire class making notes, sitting in the back. She wrote 
down everything I said and everything the students said, 
so it was a verbatim transcript. She made recommenda- 
tions and then had a postconference to explain my evalua- 
tion and areas where I was strong and where I was weak 
and recommendations for different things to look at as far 
as the classroom goes. I found those to be quite useful. She 
only had one recommendation to make, and I adjusted 
myself according to that, and then the next time, two or 
three months later, did the same process, and then the 
third time; and the third time there were no recommenda- 
tions made. 

A second teacher described the preconference as a ses- 
sion where the principal tried to uncover "what you 
really wanted to achieve in the class. Although a good 
lesson plan will always indicate what the objective is, 
there are really some hidden expectations that teachers 
have or things they want to try for — management 
styles and things that don't come across in the lesson 
plan." For this teacher, these were also a focus of the 
preconference. 

Another teacher described the preconference in more af- 
fective terms: 

It was just the idea of getting comfortable with somebody 
coming in and the principal was really friendly and 
easygoing saying, "Don't be nervous. I'm just here to take 
a look at what's going on." She wasn't going to be looking 
at anything specific. She was looking for how the class 
was nm and then she'd come up with suggestions which I 
could work on for next time. 

Sometimes, despite these initial plans, the adminis- 
trators were unable to complete the full cycle of evalua- 
tions. Two experienced teachers were upset by this 
change in plans. One insisted that he be evaluated: 

I came down to the point where I really had to ask and de- 
mand that my evaluation be done. You don't like having 
to do it because it's like, "Excuse me, I need this. I'm sup- 
posed to be evaluated." "Don't worry. If there is anything 



wrong, we'll let you know." Which doesn't help you deve- 
lop. They seem to think that I could stay in neutral and as 
long as nothing bad happens, then I won't have any 
problems. 

The other teacher finished with one observation at the 
end of the year. She rejected her positive evaluation be- 
cause of what it did not include. It stated 

you have good planning skills, you have good rapport 
with children — all those things that I know I have, but I 
wanted to know what my weaknesses were. It was my 
first year back teaching at this level. I can't even remem- 
ber if I kept the copy because I didn't find it to be a 
worthwhile experience. 

Once the classes and times for the observation were 
agreed on, the administrator visited the classroom to 
observe. 

Classroom Observation 

In discussing their observations some teachers em- 
phasized how they had prepared for this event and 
their feelings when it happened, whereas others 
stressed the focus of the evaluator's notetaking. 

The teacher's planning was usually to develop a tight 
sequence of events and stick to it. 

I prepared more than usual and didn't digress. I tried to 
stick to the formal lesson plan, because you have to give 
them a copy of the lesson plan before you start, so they are 
looking and trying to find out how much you adhere to 
your plan and how you are going to structure your lesson, 
so a lot of that digression won't happen. 

It's not that you are a different person when the evaluator 
comes in or it's not that you have different things happen- 
ing. It's just that you have them in a set sequence and you 
have every activity planned to a tee. You have all direc- 
tions all laid out, and you have your lesson plans — boy, 
are they shipshape! 

Sometimes this involved teachers changing their style 
somewhat. "I had more hands going up and just 
whatever I thought she'd be looking for. I thought 
through what I'd be doing more than I usually do. I 
had more materials and things." One teacher who 
taught a specific subject noted: 

when you are going to get evaluated in period three, 
during this class, you set it up and you think about it and 
you plan for it specially, because whatever you had 
planned originally you may not use because sometimes 
I'm working one-on-one with the students. That's not the 
kind of thing that gives you a good evaluation; they don't 
want that, so you plan a different lesson. They want me to 
do lecturing type teaching. 

This teacher went on to reflect that she had never been 
told this, but that in her lab courses she had been asked 
whether she would be doing some actual teaching and 
mused, "maybe they don't consider one-on-one teach- 
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ing — even though I know it is, but it is still hard for 
them to evaluate because they can't really hear you." 

A number of the teachers described their feelings at 
being observed. Most often the initial feeling of discom- 
fort did not last, but the consciousness about being ob- 
served did not leave. 

As you teach you tend to lose that discomfort, and you 
have to teach the course no matter what, so you start to 
just not acknowledge the person as being part of the class. 
The only time I really notice is, for instance, within a class- 
room you handle discipline your own particular way. If 
you know that the person evaluating you may not be the 
same kind of disciplinarian, you are more conscious of the 
way you would do it, not necessarily that you think your 
method is wrong; it's just that that person might disap- 
prove because it's not their method. 

Although they were conscious that they had taken 
specific efforts to shape the lesson, the teachers men- 
tioned that the students were also aware of the situa- 
tion and behaved differently. 

The first one was pretty hairy. You basically try to cover 
every avenue you can. You've probably the best lesson 
plan you've ever had in your life put together because you 
are nervous about it and you cover everything. The stu- 
dents are usually intimidated at the beginning with the 
principal being there so they are very good. The principal 
doesn't get a really good idea of what's going on in this 
classroom because the kids don't misbehave. 

For one teacher the students helped reduce her anxiety: 
"Basically it was the kids telling me to calm down a lit- 
tle bit and everything going OK. Just because of it the 
kids were a lot better and I never had any problems 
with that class." 

Most often teachers described the administrator as com- 
ing quietly into the room, sitting at the back, and taking 
copious notes. 

The principal came into the room very quietly so as not to 
distract the class. On a couple of occasions I'm not even 
sure if the children were cognizant of the fact she was 
there. She sat at the back of the room and took notes, 
looked around the room, and made very detailed notes 
about what I was doing, when I did it, for how long I did 
it, how I would have students quieten down if they were 
too noisy or just hand signals to them. Two or three pages 
of notes and some general observations. The main thrust 
was to focus on what you would find in any methods text 
at university — objectives, opening, closing, expectations, 
that stuff. 

Other teachers gave similar examples: 

She looked at things like whether or not you were walking 
around in the class, how far you walked around, if it was 
just one aisle or all the way around the class. Questioning, 
who was answering, how many times did that person 
answer, was there anyone in particular you seemed to be 



avoiding or any group. Which of the kids seemed to be sit- 
ting up at the front and which at the back. 

She listed the concepts that we were covering; she made 
some comments on the types of question I was asking, 
about students I called on, about how I addressed the stu- 
dents, about my physical movement around the room. 

He watched me and who I interacted with most and he 
made a note of each student in the class and how often I 
interacted with that particular student and which side of 
the classroom I tended to favor. 

One teacher had expected that the principal would ad- 
dress each of the criteria and was more mystified than 
upset when this did not happen. 

She made notes but they weren't based on the criteria that 
she said she would be looking for. She wrote things down 
that you said, or that she thought you did wrong. She was 
very positive but just not following any sort of set of 
criteria while she actually did it. The kids were really com- 
fortable with her and she stayed for about half an hour 
and then she left. 

A number of the teachers mentioned the adminis- 
trators' good rapport with the students which made 
their presence in classrooms that much easier for the 
teachers. 

Postconference 

Each classroom observation was followed by a postcon- 
ference either the same day if the teacher had a spare or 
early the following morning. One teacher's reaction 
was typical. 

In a sense you naturally had a little anxiety, you were 
curious as to how this would turn out. When we went and 
sat in the office, I found that they were very congenial, 
they sat you down, they showed you the notes, told you 
about all the positive things you did and how great it was. 
I got lots of feedback and just one suggestion. 

Another teacher had been given supplementary materi- 
als. 

She said questioning was one of the things, and she gave 
me a handout to look over. The organization of the class- 
room in the sense of having materials up on the walls and 
things like that, being a bit more organized ... She made 
points you don't really notice because you're focusing on 
your lesson. You might see them but you don't pay atten- 
tion. 

The postconference also provided teachers with the op- 
portunity to obtain advice. "In a sense the postcon- 
ference gives you a chance to not only discuss your 
evaluation but also discuss some other problems that 
you're having that you wouldn't necessarily go to her 
about," explained one teacher, and another explained 
how he had used the opportunity to build on some- 
thing that had happened in the observation and ask 
what would happen in another situation, and had re- 
ceived some good advice. One neophyte teacher found 



it an opportunity to pick up necessary background on 
specific students. 

Besides discussing these aspects of the evaluation pro- 
cess, teachers also described the importance of rapport 
with the evaluator. 

Relationship with Evaluator 

A number of teachers mentioned the importance of 
their relationship with the evaluator. As one teacher de- 
scribed it, 

I was eager for her to see me teach. We interacted in the 
hallways and on a number of occasions and she obviously 
had some confidence in me. I wanted to prove that I was a 
competent teacher. I was eager for her to come in and see 
me because I'd like to show that I can do my job. 

One teacher stressed two aspects of the relationship: 
"The teacher has to feel comfortable with the person 
doing the evaluation, and have respect for the person's 
ability. If you feel that the person doesn't know what 
they are talking about, how can you be evaluated by 
that person?" The principal's rapport with staff and 
with students was seen as an asset, especially by the 
neophytes who felt that being comfortable with the 
evaluator reduced their anxiety. One teacher sought in- 
formation about the process from more experienced col- 
leagues who reassured him that they had had positive 
experiences and he would too, a point of some regret 
for a veteran teacher who was still coming to terms 
with a previous evaluation: "If I had had my present 
principal do my first evaluation, I'd feel more comfort- 
able with it — probably I'd have a whole different at- 
titude. I'm still leery of evaluations, but I'm getting 
used to them." 

Although they were comfortable with their principal, 
some of the teachers worried about what might happen 
if the teacher and principal did not get on. One teacher 
described a previous evaluation experience where she 
felt the principal had been too busy to listen to her 
problems and the incident had ended up on her evalua- 
tion. In her first year as a teacher she had 36 students 
and not enough desks, so students sat on the counters 
at the side and back of the room. 

The ones that learned or wanted to moved to the front and 
the ones that didn't want to leam and fooled around were 
at the back of the class. You really felt like you were only 
teaching half the class and there was nothing you could 
do with these other ones. 

She felt that her principal had not been receptive to her 
concerns and instead had noted on her evaluation that 
she didn't have control. 

Learning from the Evaluation Experience 

In describing what they had learned from their evalua- 
tion experiences, teachers responded in three main 
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ways: some spoke of the inadequacy of the process for 
their learning; others described the skills and tech- 
niques that they had added to their repertoire; and the 
largest number spoke about the lack of constructive crit- 
icism. 

Some teachers described their evaluation experience as 
eventful and exciting. They had planned carefully and 
had enjoyed having the evaluator in the classroom, but 
when they were asked how much they had learned 
from the experience, their response was "Not much/' 
One teacher went on to explain why the process had fal- 
len short. 

I'm not entirely convinced that this is because I don't have 
anything to improve, I think it is in the nature of these 
evaluations. I don't find it a learning situation and there 
are a number of reasons for that. First, it's an artificial 
situation — I'm told they are coming in here and I'll be per- 
fectly up front with you, the way I taught or the lesson I 
had while I was being evaluated, you will not walk into 
the classroom eight times a day, five days a week, and see 
this type of environment. There's just no way, and even 
the kids know. Any evaluator will tell you that if the kids 
are behaving themselves in a class while they are there, 
that's a sign that the kids worry about what's going to 
happen to the teacher and they look on that as a positive 
thing. The second thing is that they are not going to give 
you a bad evaluation unless you absolutely blow it. The 
third thing is I think the whole evaluation procedure invol- 
ves the wrong people. I think the principal should be part 
of it and the superintendent, but the kids are the ones they 
have to ask. They are the ones I get the benefit from when 
I ask them to write me letters and tell me how I'm doing. 
They are the ones who teach me how to teach. 

For this teacher, the process itself was flawed because 
evaluators did not ask students to be involved. 

Other teachers found the technical language used to de- 
scribe their teaching useful. They appreciated learning 
more about the techniques of their own practice. One 
teacher who had a difficult class to discipline was ap- 
prehensive about being observed. He described what 
he had learned in the postconference. 

The evaluator said I favor the right side, so the kids that 
wanted to avoid talking or discussing would sit on the left 
hand side and that's true. I tended to ignore them, and he 
may have been right and that was useful. It made me 
think about whether I was ignoring them or whether they 
were behaving themselves and they were a serious be- 
havior problem very often, so that was kind of useful to 
make me think about it in another way. So now I watch to 
see where kids sit and I think about it more. He suggested 
some techniques to draw them in more that I tried, and 
some of them worked and some didn't. 

Another noted, "I became more aware of some things 
like walking around," and a colleague added that while 
he was now more aware of posing appropriate ques- 
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tions, this was not something that could be easily 
added to one's repertoire. 

Posing appropriate questions is something that is a skill. I 
think you can leam so much of it but I think so much of it 
has to be within you. If you don't know how to change the 
question to give the student a different slant, you're going 
to have a hard time. 

The need to vary their teaching strategies and use a 
greater variety of materials posed problems for at least 
one teacher who appreciated the advice but found it dif- 
ficult to follow: 

Some of it is good stuff, but some of it is very hard to do 
because there are fewer materials. If you were in the city 
you could find things to add to your classroom. Here you 
have to make it, and if you can't visualize and it's hard to 
get the materials, it won't happen. 

Not all teachers acted on the suggestions they received. 
As one explained, "The suggestion was to display 
quality work of exceptional students, but I don't 
believe in that, so therefore if you look around you 
won't see it/' Another added, "I may have changed it 
for a week or so perhaps but they were such minor sug- 
gestions." 

Although some teachers received suggestions they 
chose not to follow, more frequently teachers com- 
plained that such suggestions were lacking. Although 
they valued the advice they obtained during the 
postconferences, the recommendations for improve- 
ment were often too few for these teachers. They ac- 
knowledged that they had developed set lesson plans 
and had tried to teach the perfect lesson, but they still 
wished for more information about their teaching. One 
first-year teacher said, "I can't be perfect; there has to 
be something." Another added, "Everything is so glow- 
ing. I say to myself I'm a new teacher; I can't believe I 
can be that good. There's got to be something I'm doing 
wrong." Others had similar concerns: 

It gave me more confidence, but it would have been nicer 
to have constructive criticism, like something to work on 
because she never told me anything that I should be work- 
ing on, so I'm still kind of up in the air. I don't know if I'm 
doing this right. 

I feel that evaluations are just a dam good pat on the back 
but not really anything constructive. 

I think that probably the thing that would help me the 
most would be to identify something to work on. I know I 
make mistakes, but I don't always know I am making 
them, and other people can be much more objective about 
the situation than you can yourself (but not a thousand 
negatives!). 

Although the principal shared her verbatim notes with 
code words like "clarity" and "closure" highlighted 
and had provided a brief note with examples identify- 
ing highlights of the lesson and things that could be 
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worked on, such as "latency and delving," teachers 
seemed to disregard this information. These teachers, 
all at the beginning of their teaching careers, wanted 
identifiable markers they could use to know they were 
improving. While they appreciated positive feedback, 
they felt that something was lacking. One teacher com- 
pared two evaluations that highlighted this difference. 

The first evaluation was more like reinforcement than con- 
structive criticism, and I got a lot of reinforcement saying, 
"You're doing a very good job, thank you, keep it up." 

The second evaluation was by the other evaluator who 
said, "You're doing a good job. Here is where you can im- 
prove," and I got a lot of information from this person in 
terms of teaching techniques — it helped quite a bit that 
way. When the principal came in it was very good for my 
ego. She said "You're doing a good job — keep it up"; the 
other one came in and tore me apart but he did it in such a 
way that it was very well done, it was very diplomatic, it 
was very constructive. 

Only two teachers acknowledged the difference be- 
tween the postconference feedback and the formal 
report. 

When they come into the classroom and do the evaluation 
and you've got your postconference it helps. But then 
when you come to your final one where they do a write- 
up and send it to central office, it just seems to be some- 
thing which is very plain and doesn't seem to say 
anything. 

The other was more pragmatic noting, "I guess it did 
boost my confidence. Maybe they don't want to print 
anything that would hurt you. In general, if there was a 
problem they wouldn't recommend you, I think that is 
what happened in the past." 

Because these teachers found little in their formal 
evaluations to direct their learning as teachers, they 
were asked to identify other ways they had found to 
leam about teaching. 

Other Learning Situations 

In their discussions about alternative learning situa- 
tions, teachers identified the importance of their col- 
leagues to their own professional growth, most often 
through informal discussion and sometimes in coopera- 
tive planning and peer evaluation. 

Informal Discussion 

For most, informal discussion whether in the staff room 
or after school in a restaurant or bar was an essential 
learning tool. Many were single teachers in their first or 
second year of teaching and newly arrived in the com- 
munity. Their social activities and professional work in- 
volved the same people and it was natural for the con- 
versation to focus on things that had happened in 
school. 
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Their most frequent source of information was " talking 
with colleagues/' "interacting with fellow teachers/' 
most often in the staff room, "just sitting in the staff 
room and listening to other teachers/' "the staff room 
has always been a good place to share ideas." One 
teacher suggested that although this was beneficial, the 
administration should set up a more formal process of 
senior mentors: "There should be some sort of formal 
infrastructure set up within schools where senior teach- 
ers can act as sounding boards and not just over coffee. 
Someone you can go and talk to where it's their man- 
date, as it were." Not everyone appreciated the advice 
from veteran colleagues: "We are a pretty close-knit 
group, but a lot of the teachers that have been here for a 
while are old guard. It's not the most harmonious 
thing." 

These teachers found their most useful guides in their 
neophyte colleagues. "There are a number of first- and 
second-year teachers here and we are a close knit 
group, and I socialize with my colleagues constantly; 
we get a lot of ideas going." Some preferred sharing 
problems and seeking advice in less public situations. 

Going out for coffee and bouncing ideas back and forth, 
that's very helpful too. Getting new ideas over a cup of 
coffee is a lot better than having an evaluation. You feel a 
lot more comfortable discussing it because it is not going 
on your record. 

If I have a bad class I think "OK, something is not work- 
ing what can I do?" Then I talk to my colleagues They will 
give me ideas and I will discuss it with my husband — he 
is a teacher as well — because I'm more honest with him. 
It's a very personal job so it's hard to be totally honest 
with anyone, and secondly, when someone criticizes you, 
they are criticizing not just your work but your per- 
sonality too so that makes it doubly difficult. It has to be 
someone you can trust, and I don't think that would ever 
be an administrator. They hire you, they have the power 
to fire you or do all kinds of other uncomfortable things 

Some teachers used themselves as sounding boards for 
airing their problems. One described how he did a self- 
evaluation at the end of the day. Another teacher de- 
scribed the angst she felt when a class did not go 
smoothly. "When I have a bad class I think about it and 
I stew about it and talk about it to try to think about 
ways to make it different. But it affects me for a long 
time, and were I to count how may bad classes I actual- 
ly have for a whole year, it still wouldn't be very 
many." 

Students were an important source of information for a 
number of teachers. One teacher described how meet- 
ing students out of school, meeting their families, and 
noting the interpersonal relationships was useful. 
"Learning students' backgrounds helps me understand 
better something that happened in class." Another de- 
scribed how working with students out of school in ex- 
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tracurricular activities was another way he had en- 
larged his understanding of the students he taught. 

One teacher described how the students were a source 
of both problems and solutions, whereas another felt 
that too few teachers saw student input as valuable: 
"The kids have to have more input into these people 
who are teaching them. If 160 kids don't like a teacher, 
where there's smoke there's fire! It's not the kids, not 
all 160 of them, but nobody wants to hear that." He 
went on to emphasize how important students were to 
him: 

Students are the best indicators because that is why we are 
here; we aren't here to satisfy the administration, we 
aren't here for the benefit of the superintendent, we are 
here first and foremost for the students, for this school. 

We are not here for anyone else except for them and I 
think we lose sight of that sometimes. Every single day I 
remind myself. I'm here for the kids. I'm not here for other 
staff. I'm not here for the principal. I'm only here for the 
kids. 

Some teachers sought out colleagues throughout the 
jurisdiction who taught a similar subject or grade. This 
was especially important for teachers who were new to 
a subject area and had few prepared resources. 

The thing that's had more impact on the way I teach is ac- 
tually talking to other teachers. Because of the size of the 
district, there are only five or six teachers teaching the 
same thing, and once you get to know them, you can get 
on the phone and ask about the content or the topic and 
they will share. 

Often these teachers also socialized together. "One 
teacher at another school has a different set of problems 
so it's incredible to see what he does and I bounce ideas 
off him and he talks to me." One teacher mentioned the 
benefits of marking diploma examinations. 

Because of the size of the school, there were some op- 
portunities for team planning. One teacher explained 
that she exchanged many ideas with a colleague who 
taught the same subject. Another described how all 
three teachers at one grade level "get together and 
share. We have developed some unit plans together 
and did a lot of work in a couple of areas." One veteran 
teacher shared her ideas with two neophyte colleagues: 
"I show them what I do and how I teach it — we're dif- 
ferent people but we do help back and forth." 

Peer Evaluation 

Although a number of the teachers mentioned peer 
evaluation, and it had been discussed at a staff meeting, 
most of the teachers seemed to expect the adminis- 
tration to organize the process. 

We asked to do that. We have talked about it at staff meet- 
ings and that's what I would really like. I would prefer a 
peer. 
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I would love it. I think it would be a great idea. Unfor- 
tunately, just the organization of it is almost impossible. 
Preps are few and far between and now they are talking of 
two preps per teacher per week, which is what I have this 
year. People are not going to want to give up their prep 
time to come in and watch me, and I don't blame them. 

It seems to me that a lot of time we have great ideas and 
nothing happens. It doesn't seem to matter what our ideas 
are like. We have talked about having people come in and 
take videos of our classes, and unless you set it up your- 
self, it would never happen. And the same with peers com- 
ing in and watching. It never happens. I don't know why. 

Even teachers who explained "I tend to learn by view- 
ing, seeing how other people handle problems or 
progress through certain relationships" did not take the 
next step. "That's one thing, actually, that I've never 
done is to go into someone else's classroom and watch. 
And I can't remember if I've ever had anyone ask." 

Only two teachers described being involved in peer 
evaluations. One teacher had obtained valuable feed- 
back from a colleague who had joined her class to pro- 
vide extra assistance to some students. She concluded, 
"Some of the comments made were valuable and I in- 
tegrated that into my teaching. I think most teachers 
would prefer to work with a peer." The other teacher 
had worked more collaboratively with a fellow teacher 
who was also a personal friend. 

I've asked to be evaluated more but they don't have the 
time so another teacher and I do go into each other's class- 
rooms during spares sometimes and evaluate each other. 
No one else in the school does it. I find it much more 
beneficial. She gives the actual suggestions for things that 
I could be doing differently, makes me more aware of real, 
concrete things. 

She compared this with feedback from her evaluator, 
which she found much more nebulous and explained, 

I think maybe it's because we are both teachers and we are 
both looking for teacher things and I think the principal, 
because she doesn't teach any more, I think she looks for 
the kind of thing — she looks to see if you have bulletin 
boards up in case parents come. She suggests things 
parents would look for more than actual teaching, 
whereas we look for the real classroom stuff rather than 
how pretty your walls look. 

In this situation, the regular interchange had helped 
this teacher continue to explore her teaching in ways 
she found more concrete than those in her evaluation. 
Although she saw herself as isolated socially from 
other teachers on staff, she had found a means to obtain 
feedback that she valued and that continued her profes- 
sional growth. 

Other Sources 

Two teachers mentioned the importance of professional 
literature in helping their professional growth. Another 



two had sought help from professional sports associa- 
tions and much appreciated their services. 

Besides these teacher-initiated informal activities, a 
number of formal opportunities for professional devel- 
opment were provided by the senior administration. 

Professional Development 

Asked about professional development activities teach- 
ers described their reactions to the jurisdiction's annual 
PD day in September. 

Professional Development Day 
As predicted by the vice-principal, teachers responses 
to the annual professional development day were 
mixed. One teacher who spoke positively of the experi- 
ence felt that colleagues expected too much and hence 
were disappointed. For him, "I think if you go there 
and come away with one thing, then you're coming out 
OK." Some teachers went to the sessions but did not 
enjoy them because there was little to interest them. "I 
do go to the PD days but I'm not particularly fond of 
them either. I'd rather go to something that I'm inter- 
ested in," said one, and another noted, "I just thought it 
was the same old stuff, different package. I didn't leam 
a dam thing," and a third made similar comments con- 
cluding that at least "It was a nice occasion to get to- 
gether and share with my colleagues." Some teachers 
spoke of their regret that they did not have more oppor- 
tunities to speak to professional colleagues in their own 
areas. They recognized that they were unlikely to have 
sessions tailored specifically to their interests "because 
we are too few — maybe five teachers in the jurisdiction 
who would be interested in a particular topic and that 
makes it very difficult." Because of the problem with 
numbers, explained another teacher, "The PD day here 
is geared more to the elementary." 

Teachers' Convention 

Besides the annual PD day, teachers in the jurisdiction 
also had the opportunity to attend the annual Teachers' 
Convention. As one teacher explained, "If you are will- 
ing to pay for yourself you can go. If you go the PD 
council they give you $500 but probably once every 
two to three years." All the teachers interviewed had at- 
tended the Convention. However, like the professional 
development day, their responses varied widely. For 
one, "The conference was a farce. There's nothing 
developing professionalism. A waste of money, a waste 
of time," but other teachers found sessions that were 
beneficial. One said, "There are usually a few good ses- 
sions that you can find to go to that are really helpful 
for what you are looking for — despite people saying 
there is nothing there," and another ended, "I know 
that some of my colleagues go down and don't find 
things interesting, but personally I've gone down and 
found things that have excited me." One teacher had at- 
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tended a specialist conference and had found the expe- 
rience helpful. 

Workshops and Inservices 

During the year, most teachers had the opportunity to 
attend at least one workshop in their own specializa- 
tion. One teacher described her participation. 

Professional people come here and we all meet, like the 
language arts. That I find useful when all the teachers in 
the jurisdiction get together in grade levels and go over 
things and you spend a day at it. I find that to be very 
beneficial and it does help me improve. 

Another teacher found that regardless of the content, 
“just talking to other teachers who described different 
instructional strategies has had a bigger impact on the 
way I teach classwise than any evaluation ever could. 
Because the evaluators, unless it is their area, are not 
able to say, "Try this activity" — they are going to say ap- 
proach rather than a specific activity. 

Two teachers described attending the workshops for So- 
cial Studies teachers. For one, it was “really boring," 
whereas a colleague described it as "really good. All 
the Social Studies teachers got together and offered in- 
formation and resources they had available." 

Problems 

In their discussions of their evaluation experiences, the 
teachers identified problems or potential problems 
with the evaluation process and with their potential for 
professional development in general. In terms of the 
process, teachers described concerns surrounding time, 
whereas evaluators' concerns were about subject mat- 
ter competence. They also identified lack of resources 
and lack of teacher development opportunities. 

Time for the Process 

Whereas one teacher talked about the tenseness of 
knowing the specific time of her classroom observation 
and the resulting unreality of the observed class, others 
identified the lack of time given to evaluation. One 
teacher was concerned that his evaluations had been all 
within a week or so and would have preferred that 
they had been spread out more to avoid "a bad week." 
Two other teachers had hoped or expected to be ob- 
served more often than had been the case. Although 
they felt that their own evaluations had been fair, one 
was concerned that the evaluator might not know the 
previous history of a teacher's interaction with a par- 
ticular student and base the classroom evaluation on a 
particular problem the evaluator had observed, and “I 
think they are doing an injustice [to the teacher] in a 
sense." The other teacher made a general observation 
about the difficulty of doing any informal supervision 
when so many of the staff had to be formally evaluated. 

I think it's a problem because all the evaluation has to be 
built around a schedule, and it is very difficult for some- 



body who has a lot of work to do. We are snowed under — 
they have way too much work for them. We don't have 
the staff in some ways to cope with all the problems in 
school and then they have to evaluate us which puts a big 
load on them — 25 teachers in the school, and if you have 
to evaluate four times, it's a sizeable job for someone to do 
every year. 

This meant that many experienced teachers were not 
evaluated until the evaluations of first- and second- 
year teachers had been completed. As one noted, 

First-years are basically done first, and then you work 
your way up through second-years. With the ones who 
are on their third year or their fifth year or beyond, basical- 
ly it's “If we get a chance we'll get to you." Normally, 
they leave it until May or June, but June is not a month 
you would want to be evaluated in, there are so many dis- 
tractions, so many other things going on. 

Another teacher who had been teaching for about 10 
years spoke of her earliest evaluation experiences posi- 
tively as “really beneficial." She described how in her 
first year of teaching the evaluator had “actually out- 
lined how I should teach a unit. He diagrammed it and 
gave me notes and went back to his office and sent me 
copies of units that had been done by teachers and 
things like that." She found the next two evaluation ex- 
periences quite beneficial “but not as much as my pre- 
vious year's." Her most recent experience was “just a 
sort of formal evaluation — a little one-page thing that 
was just written at the end of the year — and I couldn't 
learn anything from it." 

Although these experienced teachers were unhappy at 
the small amount of time left for their evaluations, this 
was not the understanding of veterans held by some 
beginning teachers. One beginning teacher expressed 
concern that he would have to go through the proce- 
dure again and projected the resentment of more senior 
teachers: 

I don't know how far this evaluation goes. Do they 
evaluate past certification? I can see people being resentful 
if I was teaching four or five years and then having the 
principal coming in and evaluating me, especially if it was 
a case where I was teaching for longer than the principal. 
After two years of evaluation you should know your good 
points and your bad points and if you're slacking off, then 
you shouldn't do that in the first place. 

Another appreciated receiving constructive criticism at 
this stage in his career but wondered whether he would 
be so accepting as a veteran teacher. 

It was very useful, but 10 years down the road I don't 
know if I will feel the same way. I know as you get older 
you feel that you are getting better. I'm used to being tom 
apart— everybody who comes out of university is — so it's 
not bad now. 
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In contrast two other neophytes were concerned that 
teachers would not continue to be interested in improv- 
ing their teaching. 

I think there could be a danger in this profession that 
people, after a number of years, particularly if they are in 
the same assignment, will begin to either rest on their 
laurels or coast along and do the same thing again and 
again when they could be challenging themselves profes- 
sionally and personally to try to really better themselves. 

The issue of motivation was more of a conundrum for 
the second teacher who saw it also as a lack of trust. 

I think that one of the biggest problems — and it's some- 
what of a paradox — is that many teachers complain about 
having to teach with a closed classroom door. The 
paradox is that most of those same teachers do not want to 
teach with their classroom door open. The sad irony is 
that with the door open, they could be trusted to leave it 
closed. 

Evaluator Competence 

The other issue concerned the evaluator's subject mat- 
ter competence. Teachers who taught in specialist areas 
recognized that it was impossible for the administrator 
to have a background in every subject, but felt that this 
meant that the evaluator could focus on teaching tech- 
niques only. Even this was not really successful be- 
cause each specialization required different teaching 
strategies that were not necessarily appropriate for a 
regular classroom setting. 

I haven't been evaluated this year, but I discussed it with 
the principal, and it is very hard for someone to evaluate 
you when they don't have a clue as to what you are doing. 
You can't use any subject matter context as a basis for 
your evaluations, they have to do it basically on technique. 

If I were to set a percentage on the impact of evaluation on 
my teaching, I would have to say maybe 20% impact. 

They pointed out techniques like involving all the kids in 
the class, but in terms of curriculum I'd have to say no ef- 
fect. 

One teacher would have liked a veteran teacher in his 
own subject area who would know "about your time 
management, and proper techniques, and if I'm using 
visual and verbal aids" and who could "show me any 
way how to make it better." This was lacking in his 
present evaluations because "my principal comes in, 
but she doesn't have the content background so she can 
do classroom management skills, but I'm not in a class- 
room." One veteran teacher put it succinctly, saying "I 
would like to be evaluated by somebody who is know- 
ledgeable in the areas that they are evaluating." 

Lack of Resources 

The issue of resources was a recurring theme, especial- 
ly for beginning teachers. Some linked it with teacher 
development activities, recognizing that part of the 
problem was their lack of expertise in ways to extend 
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and use the resources available. Some were teaching 
out of their prepared fields and had a limited back- 
ground of instructional strategies and curriculum op- 
tions from which to draw. Some found that the most 
current textbooks or teacher guides were unavailable. 
One teacher wished for "more teacher resources and 
more teacher development type of things so that you 
could actually get a lot of insight which would ultimate- 
ly help you as a teacher." She went on to describe a lack 
of current social studies materials as well as teacher's 
guides. Part of these concerns may be linked to the 
teachers' limited repertoire of skills in lesson planning 
and lack of previously prepared resources. One teacher 
described his frustration: "I went to do research to 
prepare a good unit plan and there was nothing. The 
library had only elementary books, so I had to wait and 
go to a larger center." Only those teachers who taught 
sports and were able to contact provincial sports as- 
sociations felt that they had a ready source of ideas and 
materials. 

Suggestions 

In the course of their discussions, teachers made a num- 
ber of suggestions to improve the evaluation process. 
They suggested that evaluators could provide work- 
shops that would help teachers be more cognizant of 
necessary skills and procedures: "Teaching styles, dis- 
cipline, classroom management would be very useful. I 
think workshops are a good way because you have all 
your colleagues there as well so you don't get all the in- 
formation from the presenter, but you also have a dis- 
cussion and things you can try out on each other." One 
first-year teacher mentioned being part of a small 
group organized by the vice-principal and another 
senior teacher. Their objective was to develop strategies 
that would help make the first-year experience as posi- 
tive as possible. The veteran teacher explained that ini- 
tially they had focused on the development of trust, 
and that over time the teachers had identified such 
aspects as school policies on attendance and the proce- 
dures for staff meetings, which they felt should be 
shared with incoming teachers. As well as developing a 
policy and procedures manual for teachers, the group 
had also recommended a buddy system where new 
teachers were paired with second-year teachers who 
could help answer their questions informally. Other 
teachers also mentioned linking neophytes with 
veteran teachers: "For someone who knows the cur- 
riculum, someone who can help a new teacher set it up, 
they should use more people on staff. It's the idea of 
fostering more sharing, rather than 'It's your classroom, 
you're locked in there.'" Both of these suggestions not 
only provide opportunities for easing the concerns of 
the beginner, but also stress the development of a 
cooperative learning environment for teachers. The 
potential for change was echoed by another respondent 
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who concluded, "I hope you can get enough informa- 
tion so that you can come up with some good 
proposals to fix this instead of just rearranging chairs 
on the Titanic." 

Discussion 

The staff at Mountain Spruce School were most often 
neophytes in teaching and in the community. As a 
result much of the administrators' time was taken up in 
following the formal evaluation process of a series of 
preconference, observation, postconference cycles. The 
process was well accepted by staff who appreciated 
hearing the process outlined prior to the beginning of 
the cycle and who had a general feeling of rapport with 
their evaluators. A number of themes emerge from 
their interviews. 

A variety of evaluative strategies that encourage teacher 
growth were required by many teachers. Evident first 
was the ready acceptance of a regular, well-publicized 
evaluation routine for beginning teachers. Although it 
did not provide for many growth opportunities be- 
cause of its highly orchestrated nature, it did mean that 
teachers continued to feel comfortable with observation 
of their teaching. However, veteran teachers more often 
sought a growth-oriented evaluation process, and 
specialist teachers were concerned that no one was able 
to assist them due to lack of knowledge and time. 
Teachers in these categories sought out colleagues 
throughout the jurisdiction when they wanted to dis- 
cuss teaching. 

Beyond the ritualistic nature of the formal evaluation 
cycle, what was also important was what the teachers 
termed constructive criticism. Having been assured that 
they had much of the "techniques of teaching" internal- 
ized, these teachers sought ways to continue to grow. 
They were familiar with aspects of teaching such as ob- 
jectives, and anticipatory sets from their teacher 
preparation programs. They enjoyed the data on use of 
space, involvement of students, and questioning 
strategies because it gave them another way to consider 
their practice and perhaps a way of achieving greater 
control. They wanted further discussions on teaching 
that would go beyond the surface strategies. Many 
were not interested in the classroom environment; they 
wanted to focus on the teaching /learning process more 
directly. This they described as coming more often 
from the vice-principal who popped in informally and 
then followed up with specific ideas about the cur- 
riculum or about teaching. 

Because so many of these teachers were relatively new 
to teaching, it might be expected that they had little in 
the way of professional resources of their own. They 
identified the issue of lack of resources in terms of physi- 
cal resources for their planning but they also men- 
tioned more workshops that would focus on ways to 
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extend and use the limited resources they had avail- 
able. At a time when teachers were beginning to experi- 
ment with instructional strategies other than full class 
teaching, the lack of possible resources was very limit- 
ing. 

Opportunities for professional development, always an 
issue in a small jurisdiction, was another theme. While 
some teachers sought out ideas at the PD day and the 
Teachers' Convention, others rejected what they saw as 
too general or impractical. Although many enjoyed the 
PD day as a social event, and it was an opportunity to 
bring teachers throughout the division together, the 
preference was for workshops of colleagues. The great 
variation in reaction to the formal professional develop- 
ment activities raises questions about the need to 
redesign professional development to meet teacher needs. 

These teachers had forged many informal networks to 
help them grow. They talked to colleagues both in the 
staff room and after school and sought advice and 
resources from colleagues in other schools. Yet when it 
came to participation in classroom planning, teaching, 
or evaluation, many looked to the administrators to set 
up the process. This frustration was shared by the prin- 
cipal who had not been able to initiate many in-school 
professional development activities because of the time 
taken up with the formal evaluation process. Given the 
amount of time and energy required to provide the 
detailed evaluation feedback that these teachers re- 
ceived, the administrators may well question whether 
their efforts were justified, especially when teachers 
thought they learned more from casual brief visits of 10 
to 15 minutes followed by definite suggestions. Veteran 
teachers in particular were concerned at the lack of op- 
portunity afforded them because of these time pres- 
sures to complete formal evaluations. 

Reflections 

Chinook is a small jurisdiction in terms of the numbers 
of teachers employed, and like many rural jurisdictions 
it has only a small secondary population. Furthermore, 
it has limited resources to provide the kinds of services 
available in large urban centers. Nonetheless, the three 
schools were modem buildings designed with children 
in mind with wide halls, natural lighting, large bulletin 
boards, and cheerful colors. The division had a policy 
on teacher evaluation that, if not particularly clear 
about formative and summative supervision and 
evaluation, was adhered to by the three principals, each 
of whom had developed a particular variation of the 
clinical cycle they were comfortable in employing. All 
the teachers who had been teaching under the previous 
policy spoke positively of the move to place evaluation 
in the hands of the administration. One reason for their 
support of the change was their positive relationship 
with their administrators who knew their work on al- 




most a daily basis. One group of teachers spoke of the 
principal as "not a visitor" to the classroom, and the ad- 
ministrators in the other schools also had good rapport 
with their staffs and were frequent visitors to class- 
rooms. Specialist teachers and veteran teachers had con- 
cerns that evaluation did not reach the detail and com- 
plexity they desired to help them improve. 

Although the teacher evaluations were thorough and 
gave detailed feedback on generic teaching strategies, 
teachers in general did not report that the evaluation 
cycle had influenced their teaching. They were pleased 
to have their competence confirmed, but only when the 
evaluation focused on issues of concern to them did 
they identify the process as particularly helpful. At the 
same time many teachers spoke about what they 
learned in informal discussions with one another, and 



some went so far as to suggest that these might be for- 
malized in some way. Administrators in these schools 
had attempted to integrate the formal evaluation of 
teaching into their daily practices. Teachers welcomed 
them in their classrooms and were appreciative of their 
feedback. Where there was a high percentage of 
neophyte teachers on staff, the amount of personal at- 
tention administrators were able to give to each teacher 
diminished and teacher evaluation was more often 
viewed as an accountability measure. In contrast, 
where principals had been able to make observation 
and analysis of teaching a topic for general discussion 
among teachers, more opportunities for shared learn- 
ing developed as teachers focused on their own profes- 
sional growth. 
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Chapter 15 

Summary and Implications for Action 

Introduction 

In 1984, Alberta Education developed a policy on teach- 
er evaluation which stated that the performance of in- 
dividual teachers and the quality of teaching practices 
across the province would be evaluated to assist in the 
provision of effective instruction to students and in the 
professional growth and development of teachers. The 
policy required school jurisdictions to have formally 
adopted their own teacher evaluation policies by June, 
1985. This provincial initiative was in keeping with the 
context of the times where public concerns about teach- 
er accountability were being voiced and where models 
of teacher evaluation and clinical supervision were 
prevalent in the literature. Teacher evaluation in 
Alberta has been the focus of several research studies 
(Reikie, 1977; Brophy, 1984; Duncan, 1986; Townsend, 
1984; Hildebrandt, 1986; Foret & Hickey, 1987; Burger, 
1988; Beaudry and Hrabi, 1989; Knight, 1991; Fegyver- 
neki, 1990; Gogowich, 1992). Of those studies com- 
pleted since the implementation of new jurisdictional 
policies in 1985, three focused on the provincial policy 
and its implementation while three others surveyed 
teachers and administrators in a single jurisdiction con- 
cerning their views on teacher evaluation. An examina- 
tion of the impact of the Alberta Education policy on 
educators and students was considered appropriate 
given the length of time since the development of the 
original policies. 

Overview of the Study 

The purpose of this study was to determine the impact 
of the provincial and local teacher evaluation policies 
on teachers and teaching and to study any linkages be- 
tween teacher evaluation and educational leadership at 
the school and school system level. Specifically, the 
study question was framed as follows: 

What have been the primary effects of teacher evaluation 
policy and practices on teachers, administrators, person- 
nel practices, system planning, staff relations and any 
other related aspects of the educational system and what 
recommendations for the improvement of teacher evalua- 
tion policies and practices are warranted? 

From this initial question, eight other questions were 
identified to guide the study. They were clustered 
under four headings: policy and procedures, the teach- 
er evaluation process, impact of teacher evaluation and 
linkages to educational leadership. 



Policy and Procedures 

1. What standards, criteria, and/or indicators have 
been developed and are commonly used to make 
judgements about teacher performance? 

2. Are data collected from a variety of sources 
including an examination of the processes used in 
student evaluation? 

3. What student outcomes do teachers and evaluators 
consider in determining the effectiveness of 
teaching practices? 

4. To what degree are the standards, criteria and/or 
indicators being used to collect data about teacher 
performance acceptable to the teachers being 
evaluated? 

The Teacher Evaluation Process 

5. How is teacher evaluation conducted? 

Impact of Teacher Evaluation 

6. Is the practice of teacher evaluation improving the 
quality of instruction and education received by 
students? 

7. To what extent do teachers use the results of teacher 
evaluations to reflect upon and/or to improve their 
teaching practices? 

Linkages to Educational Leadership 

8. In what ways do teachers and evaluators link the 
processes and outcomes of teacher evaluation to the 
process of educational leadership in the school and 
school system? 

A review and critique of recent related literature, an 
analysis of jurisdictional policies, and interviews with 
stakeholders were conducted to provide background in- 
formation for nine case studies. The case sites were 
jurisdictions throughout the province chosen to include 
differences in policies and procedures, in the size and 
type of jurisdiction, and in contextual factors including 
geographic area, language mix and population density. 
During the same period, a questionnaire survey of 
school and system educators and an interview survey 
of school trustees were conducted to obtain a general 
orientation to the same questions. 

Since case studies formed the major data gathering 
method for the study, the findings for the research ques- 
tions are contained within the texts of individual chap- 
ters. In the first section of this chapter, the eight key re 
search questions are addressed individually to provide 
the reader with a general review of the study findings. 
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Generalizations could not be provided since to do so 
would deny the importance of individual contexts. 
Nonetheless, a detailed reading of all of the data find- 
ings chapters allowed for the surfacing of themes and 
patterns which are delineated in the second section of 
the chapter. Possible initiatives are outlined in section 
three. 

Responding to the Questions 

What have been the primary effects of teacher evalua- 
tion policy and practices on teachers, administrators, 
personnel practices, system planning, staff relations, 
and other related aspects of the educational system? 

The eight research questions are addressed individual- 
ly under the following headings: policy and proce- 
dures, the teacher evaluation process, the impact of 
teacher evaluation, and linkages to educational leader- 
ship. In responding to each of the eight questions a 
brief overview is provided. 

Policy and Procedures 

The questions in this group ask about the criteria them- 
selves, what data are collected and whether student 
evaluations are part of the criteria, what student out- 
comes are examined and whether teachers find these 
criteria acceptable. 

1. What standards, criteria and/or indicators have 
been developed and are commonly used to collect 
data to make judgements about teacher 
performance? 

Responses in this section are reported under two head- 
ings — the types of criteria, and the uses of written 
criteria. 

Types of Criteria 

In the case studies, the teachers and administrators de- 
scribed criteria which had been developed for use in 
the teacher evaluation process. These varied in type 
and degree of specificity. Some policies had lists of 
teaching behaviors which were to be assessed; others 
provided more general indicators. Many policies in- 
cluded criteria, such as involvement in extra-curricular 
activities or appearance, which were not directly re- 
lated to teachers' classroom teaching. Some teachers 
were unaware of jurisdictional criteria but knew the list 
of criteria used by the evaluator in assessing their teach- 
ing. Others did not know what specific criteria were 
used by their evaluator. 

The analysis of jurisdictional policy documents 
revealed that 82% of jurisdictions specified evaluation 
criteria to be used in the teacher evaluation process. 

The County of Sunshine evaluation document was typi- 
cal of many. It had four major sections: teaching 
strategies, personal and professional qualities, educa- 
tional growth of pupils and contributions to the school 



and the community. The first section, teaching 
strategies, included criteria on classroom observation, 
the planning process, the physical environment, teach- 
er directed learning activities, the learning environment 
and classroom management, and student evaluation 
and feedback. The section on personal and professional 
qualities identified such criteria as appearance, attitude 
and enthusiasm, knowledge of the subject area, and 
ability to motivate. Educational growth of students, the 
third section, listed degree of student access, coopera- 
tion, enthusiasm and involvement, overall attitude, and 
appropriateness of student dress as relevant criteria. 

All final reports were filed in the County office. 

At the other end of the spectrum, the Poplar Plains 
School District policy which did not specify any criteria 
required that all personnel be evaluated once a year by 
the immediate supervisor, and that the extent to which 
expected outcomes had been achieved should be docu- 
mented. Reports remained confidential between prin- 
cipal and teacher unless the teacher or the principal 
chose to send the file forward to the Personnel Section 
in Central Office. 

Some jurisdictions used a dichotomous final assess- 
ment of Satisfactory-Unsatisfactory while others 
employed a scale having three to five assessment op- 
tions from Excellent to Unsatisfactory. 

Use of Written Criteria 

Most jurisdictional policies had written criteria; how- 
ever, the case studies revealed that administrators 
varied in the ways they employed their jurisdictions' 
procedures. Some evaluators assessed on each criterion; 
others chose from the list or asked teachers to choose 
those items on which they wished to be assessed. Some 
had developed their own lists of criteria which they 
shared with teachers. Some evaluators did not attempt 
to assess teachers on all the written criteria but did pro- 
vide data under each of the main sections. 

Respondents to the questionnaire survey similarly indi- 
cated that some written criteria were used frequently in 
the teacher evaluation process. The items involving 
written criteria included, in order, teacher behavior, les- 
son planning, teacher professional development, stu- 
dent performance, and testing and other student 
evaluation. Over 40% of respondents considered that 
written criteria for student performance, and testing or 
other student evaluation were used slightly or not at 
all. 

In some instances where no written criteria were used, 
teachers and evaluators engaged in a process of goal- 
setting. Sometimes these reflected school-wide initia- 
tives; in other instances the focus was specific to the 
teacher's professional growth. Often, the teacher iden- 
tified the criteria which would be used to assess how 
well the goal had been met. 



2. Are data collected from a variety of sources 

including an examination of the processes used in 
student evaluation? 

Responses in this section address the variety of data 
gathering strategies, formal and informal visits, and stu- 
dent evaluation. 

Variety of Data Gathering Strategies 
According to the survey respondents, classroom obser- 
vation was ranked most frequently as the means by 
which evaluators sought information for teacher 
evaluations. The other major source of information for 
the majority of teachers and administrators was the 
reviewing of lesson plans. Of the survey respondents, 
25% thought the evaluator sought information from su- 
perordinates, but very few people thought evaluators 
sought information from their colleagues or by testing 
students. In the case studies, teachers and evaluators 
described how evaluative information was obtained 
through the analysis of documents, such as yearly, 
monthly and daily plans; grade books; student assign- 
ments; and report cards. In gathering data, evaluators 
employed a variety of formats including verbatim 
scripting and charts of student behavior or teacher 
movement. Some teachers described how evaluators 
used audio and videotapes as data collection devices to 
assist the teachers see what was happening in their 
classrooms. Some evaluators, most often at the elemen- 
tary level, participated in the lesson either by co-teach- 
ing or by working with children. 

Formal and Informal Visits 

Classroom observation was part of the formal evalua- 
tion process for 91% of the survey respondents. Jurisdic- 
tional policies differed on the issue of whether teachers 
had to be informed when formal classroom observa- 
tions would take place. Principals in elementary 
schools often paid daily informal visits to all class- 
rooms. Most teachers did not view these as part of their 
formal evaluation. Administrators more often acknowl- 
edged that in some sense they were always evaluating 
what was happening whether in the halls, on the 
playground or in the classes. The number of informal 
visits to classrooms tended to decrease with increasing 
grade level. The case studies document few informal 
visits by high school administrators. Some adminis- 
trators reported that they tended to spend more time 
not only with neophyte teachers, but also with those 
who were more willing to participate in the teacher 
evaluation process and those where the quality of the 
relationship was positive. In some jurisdictions, central 
office staff paid surprise visits to classrooms both on an 
informal basis and to obtain formal evaluation data. 

The evaluation reports required information other than 
that observable in the classroom. Much of the informa- 
tion about the teacher's involvement in out-of school 
and professional development activities was available 
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only through evaluators' informal daily contacts with 
teachers or directly from the teachers themselves. 

Student Evaluation 

Two of the items most frequently reviewed in the teach- 
er evaluation process were the teacher's plan book and 
student evaluation results. Sometimes these were 
specifically identified as separate items on the evalua- 
tion report; most often they were part of the procedure 
used by the principal to assess adequate preparation of 
lessons and sufficient and appropriate grading prac- 
tices. Sometimes, teachers identified self-assessment of 
students' daily work as their major source of feedback 
about their teaching. From the survey findings, over 
80% of teachers and administrators indicated that teach- 
er evaluation was based on the teacher's planning and 
preparation to a great extent although administrators 
rated this item more highly than teachers. Of the two 
survey items dealing with student evaluation, approxi- 
mately 63% of respondents thought that student be- 
havior, and all-round student development were used 
from a moderate to a great extent in assessing teacher 
performance. In the case studies, although they dis- 
cussed reviewing teachers' plans, neither teachers nor 
administrators mentioned specifically the review of 
tests and assignments. However, examination of the 
jurisdictions' criteria showed that items such as 
"prepares appropriate test and evaluation activities to 
measure student learning," and "interprets own tests 
and evaluation activity accurately," were mentioned 
frequently. 

3. What student outcomes do teachers and evaluators 
consider in determining the effectiveness of 
teaching practices? 

Based on the survey results and the experiences 
recounted in the cases, student outcomes are not con- 
sidered directly to any great extent in the teacher 
evaluation process. This is not to say that they are dis- 
regarded. Of the survey respondents, while 20% indi- 
cated that examination results of students were not 
used in their assessments, 40% thought that student ex- 
amination results were used to a moderate or great ex- 
tent in assessing teacher performance. This may have 
happened indirectly. Most principals talked about 
reviewing report cards as part of their general monitor- 
ing of the school and some high school principals noted 
that reading report cards gave them a lot of informa- 
tion about the types and quality of student assessment 
used by individual teachers. From the teachers' point of 
view, the most frequently assessed student behaviors 
were process rather than outcome indicators: classroom 
discipline, student-teacher /student-student interaction 
and student in-class assignments. These, too, appeared 
frequently on the lists of teacher evaluation criteria. 
Those teachers who had set their own professional 
goals often described using student achievement and 
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growth as markers for their success. They noted that by 
focusing on these goals they were more likely to stress 
the activities necessary to achieve them, a process 
which benefitted their students. 

4. To what degree are the standards, criteria, and/or 
indicators being used to collect data about teacher 
performance acceptable to the teachers being 
evaluated? 

Responses to this question relate to problems with 
criteria, the subjective nature of judgment, knowledge 
of the policy, the expertise of the evaluator and issues 
of fairness. 

Problems with Criteria 

Teachers varied in their response to the issue of the ac- 
ceptability of the criteria in that most of their concerns 
were not with the criteria themselves. Some experi- 
enced teachers spoke out strongly against the use of 
criteria which assessed the basic teaching skills of 
veteran teachers. They felt insulted that anyone would 
consider that they did not have these skills after ten or 
more years of successful teaching, and they often saw 
the evaluation process as a waste of time for adminis- 
trator and teacher because it denied their growth as 
professionals. Some teachers identified the unique cir- 
cumstances in their own or in other classrooms within 
their jurisdiction and wondered how administrators 
were able to assess teaching practice in these situations. 
Some of the teachers, e.g, guidance counsellors, whose 
major responsibilities did not involve regular class- 
room instruction thought that there were no criteria 
which adequately assessed their contribution to their 
students' education. This was also mentioned by a few 
administrators. 

Subjective Nature of Judgment 
Teachers were concerned less about the criteria iden- 
tified in their policies than about their assessment on 
these criteria which they saw as being very subjective. 
Teachers who identified a lack of rapport, trust or con- 
tact with their evaluators, told stories of putting on 
shows for administrators, or of using a routine, secure 
lesson rather than risk displaying the strategies they 
normally employed. Teachers who felt positively 
towards their school-based evaluators described put- 
ting a special effort into the occasion also. The teachers 
explained these different behaviors as efforts on their 
part to allay their anxiety and to fulfil a need to present 
themselves as professionals. Principals, aware of these 
special preparations, explained them as stemming from 
the teachers' desire to do their best and to show off. Be- 
cause evaluation was seen as subjective, the quality of 
the relationship with the evaluator was frequently men- 
tioned. Many teachers described the stress felt when 
the rapport between teacher and administrator was ab- 
sent, a point of frustration for the administrators also. 



Knowledge of the Policy 

Evident in many of the cases and in the interviews was 
the fact that teachers and sometimes administrators 
and trustees had only limited knowledge of the jurisdic- 
tional policy on teacher evaluation. While in some juris- 
dictions administrators made it a practice to sit down 
with teachers who were to be evaluated and inform 
them of the process, in others, teachers were expected 
to read the policy for themselves in the policy hand- 
book. As mentioned earlier, teachers in the latter in- 
stance did not have an opportunity to explore with 
evaluators what specific procedures would be used or 
to discover how administrators had adapted the listed 
criteria. 

Expertise of the Evaluator 

The ability of the administrator to evaluate was also a 
topic of discussion. Some teachers thought that their 
evaluators had limited expertise in the area of evalua- 
tion and lacked documentation strategies other than 
verbatim scripting. Others mentioned the lack of know- 
ledge of current teaching practices. Some teachers 
preferred evaluators who were knowledgeable in their 
subjects and were able to offer advice and guidance. 

This was mentioned by teachers from all grades al- 
though the lack of knowledge of a specialization was 
most pronounced for junior and senior high school 
teachers and lack of recent classroom experience was a 
factor for elementary teachers. 

Fairness 

Despite these strongly held opinions about the utility of 
the present process, teachers generally rated their own 
evaluations as fair, although they often added that the 
system could be easily abused and they knew of instan- 
ces where others had been less fortunate. Their use of 
words such as lucky or fortunate suggested the specula- 
tive and risky nature of the process to them. On the 
questionnaire survey, approximately 60% of teachers 
rated their own evaluations as fair and just "to a great 
extent" and a further 30% rated them as "moderately" 
fair and just. Those teachers who worked within a poli- 
cy which required that areas of improvement be iden- 
tified expressed their concern that they were always 
viewed as deficient. Those teachers who thought that 
there was an underlying assumption of their com- 
petence prior to their evaluations did not discuss the 
fairness of the process but instead focused on the extent 
of their own professional growth. 

The Evaluation Process 

The question in this section explores the nature of the 
teacher evaluation process. 

5. How is teacher evaluation conducted? 

The information associated with this question is dis- 
cussed under five headings: the evaluation process, the 
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factors associated with wide variation in evaluations, 
evaluation as accountability, evaluation as instructional 
improvement, and monitoring the evaluators. 

Format of the Evaluation Process 
The process most frequently employed in teacher 
evaluation was some combination of classroom obser- 
vations and conferences between evaluator and teach- 
er, and culminated in their discussion of a final report. 
As the policy analysis study indicated, a preconference 
was required in 29% of the policies and suggested in an- 
other 15%. A post-conference was required in 61% and 
suggested in 11%. Sixty-eight percent of the policies re- 
quired the evaluator to specify an evaluation time and 
5% of policies forbade unannounced visits. The frequen- 
cy of evaluation decreased as the length of teaching ex- 
perience of the teacher increased. Whereas 67% of the 
policies required that new or probationary teachers be 
evaluated between once (19%) and three times or more 
(16%) in a year, the figure for permanent certification 
was lower (54%) overall, with a higher proportion of 
policies requiring that teachers with permanent cer- 
tification be evaluated once (29%) rather than three or 
more times (8%) a year. 

In practice, post-conferences were held more frequently 
than pre-conferences. As indicated in the survey find- 
ings, approximately half (56%) of those administrators 
and teachers indicated that they were involved in 
preconferences to a great extent as part of their teacher 
evaluation process; the proportion was higher for ad- 
ministrators (69%) than for teachers (43%). A larger per- 
centage of both groups (79%) agreed that they par- 
ticipated in post-conferences to a great extent. 
Seventy-four percent were informed when evaluations 
were to take place, and for 89% the process involved 
classroom observations. Approximately two-thirds of 
the teachers surveyed indicated that their evaluators 
used a consistent set of forms and procedures. All but 
three of the teachers in the survey had been evaluated 
in the previous four years and 88% had received copies 
of their final reports. 

Factors Associated with Wide Variation 
Detailed information about teacher evaluations is 
presented in the case study reports where teachers have 
described both recent and pre-1985 evaluations. Even 
in jurisdictions where there is a standard policy, many 
of the procedures used in teacher evaluation are left to 
the discretion of the principals. The grade level of the 
school seems to be another important contextual vari- 
able as are the culture of the school and the place of 
evaluation in that culture. In one case study, the teach- 
ers referred to their evaluators as strangers to their 
worlds, and visitors to their classrooms. This was less 
often the case when teachers and administrators had 
frequent interactions in the classrooms and where the 







focus of the evaluator's observations had been dis- 
cussed beforehand. 

Some teachers spoke about the artificiality of situations 
where they were required to teach a lesson which 
matched the evaluator's criteria but not their teaching 
style, or where evaluators demanded evidence of all six 
steps to effective teaching in one classroom period al- 
though the teachers usually took several class periods 
to work through them. 

Teachers who had been teaching for more than 10 years 
often had less recent experiences with teacher evalua- 
tion. For some, those older experiences have strongly in- 
fluenced their present views and have helped to sustain 
the many "stories" about teacher evaluation shared by 
teachers. Some neophyte teachers who have been pro- 
vided with clear descriptions of the procedures in an at- 
mosphere of collegiality and affirmation expressed 
fewer concerns, but many experienced teachers 
remained wary of teacher evaluation. They had experi- 
enced the subjectivity of judgments about their practice 
and often spoke about the stress and anxiety en- 
gendered by teacher evaluation. 

Evaluation as Accountability 
Evident in the case studies were situations where the 
evaluator's major objective was to gather the appropri- 
ate information necessary to document teacher perfor- 
mance in case of challenges from parents or of litiga- 
tion. Teachers described similar experiences where the 
teacher evaluation process was solely to provide a form 
of public accountability and where teacher evaluation 
was unconnected to their life in classrooms. 

Where teachers described their experiences as neces- 
sary only to meet a requirement of the board, or to fulfil 
the government policy, they seldom described these ex- 
periences in positive terms. As described by some teach- 
ers, the hidden agenda of teacher evaluation was to con- 
trol and silence them by using evaluation to identify 
those "marked for export," that is, those teachers who 
would be transferred should an opportunity arise. 

More frequently teachers described the teacher evalua- 
tion process as game playing on the part of the adminis- 
trator and as a competition in which they felt com- 
pelled to play. Teachers who were evaluated by 
administrators external to the school were less positive 
about their experiences unless they had had frequent 
contact with these people. Several teachers noted the 
negative tone to teacher evaluation when, according to 
the jurisdictional policy, the evaluator was required to 
identify a target area, which in the teachers' experience 
meant documenting an area of weakness. 

Evaluation as Instructional Improvement 
Where teachers described the major foci of their evalua- 
tion experiences as the enhancement of their teaching 
and the improvement of learning for their students. 
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they described their administrators as assisting in their 
instructional improvement. These situations less fre- 
quently followed a set pattern but seemed to be tailored 
to the specific circumstances of the school, grade level, 
teaching subject and, above all, to the teacher's needs. 
Often, the specific feedback, whether observational 
data or instructional options, led to direct changes in 
teachers' approaches to teaching and teachers con- 
sidered that it helped them improve the learning oppor- 
tunities for students. In some instances, teachers felt 
that the formal requirements of the evaluation process 
interfered with their ongoing professional growth by 
imposing an artificial formality on observations and 
reports on an informal process which had become em- 
bedded in their everyday life in schools. In other situa- 
tions, administrators were encouraged to assist in 
reviews of teaching practices, an activity often without 
direct reference to the teacher evaluation process. 

Monitoring the Evaluators 

Evident in many of the situations described by teachers 
and administrators was the two edged nature of the 
evaluation process. Just as administrators observed 
teachers, teachers described monitoring evaluators, 
trying to decide what they found to write about and es- 
timating how the evaluators were seeing their present 
actions. 

Impact of Evaluation 

The questions in this section ask about the impact of 
teacher evaluation on the quality of education for stu- 
dents, and on the improvement of instruction of teach- 
ers. 

6. Is the practice of teacher evaluation improving the 
quality of instruction and education received by 
students? 

Findings related to the impact of teacher evaluation on 
the quality of instruction, evaluation for student 
growth, and evaluation for accountability are discussed 
in response to this question. 

Impact on the Quality of Instruction 
Although 89% of the jurisdictional policies declared 
that improvement of instruction was the purpose of 
teacher evaluation, and survey respondents similarly 
rated it as the first goal of teacher evaluation, there 
were also considerable data to suggest that the relation- 
ship between improvement of instruction and teacher 
evaluation was tenuous in practice. The survey respon- 
dents rated the impact of evaluation on the quality of 
instruction third, but the impact on student achieve- 
ment last in a list of seven items. 

Teachers and administrators had mixed views about 
the impact of teacher evaluations on the quality of in- 
struction. Some administrators, who had taken the task 
of teacher evaluation seriously, concluded that the 



benefits did not seem to be worth the effort. Teachers, 
even those supportive of the process, reported that 
evaluation while providing a "pat on the back" did not 
bring lasting changes to their teaching. 

Evaluation for Student Growth 

Teachers discussed circumstances where they had expe- 
rienced growth and had seen positive changes in stu- 
dents, but even where this happened, student growth 
was viewed more often as a by-product of evaluation 
rather than a direct result. Teachers described learning 
new planning strategies, different ways to discipline, 
and alternative instructional strategies, and gaining 
more information about their own actions. They talked 
about the greater attention they gave to their work 
which they saw as honing their skills. In those jurisdic- 
tions which encouraged goal-setting, teachers, through 
the documentation of the attainment of specific goals 
and the information they had gathered about the 
growth of their students, were able to confirm that they 
were better teachers . 

Evaluation for Teacher Accountability 
Where teachers did not feel supported by the evaluator 
or considered that the process was a hoop to be jumped 
through, student growth was seldom mentioned as an 
outcome. Instead these teachers described situations 
where the focus of the evaluation seemed to be them- 
selves and their actions, and where the behavior of 
their students and interaction patterns in the classroom 
were used as proxy data to assess their effectiveness as 
teachers. While some trustees thought that their teacher 
evaluation policy was having an effect in classrooms 
and in enhancing teacher competence, others insisted 
that evaluations had made little difference. Some trus- 
tees seemed to measure the effectiveness of the policy 
in terms of their success in removing teachers for in- 
competence. 

7. To what extent do teachers use the results of teacher 
evaluations to reflect upon and/or improve their 
teaching practices? 

In discussing the use of feedback about teaching, 
respondents commented on a reaffirmation of their phi- 
losophy, the psychological benefits, reactions to feed- 
back, feedback as criticism, and the importance of 
school culture. 

Reaffirming their Philosophy 

Many teachers interviewed in the case studies admitted 
that they had read their evaluations, filed them, and 
had not thought of them since. Regardless of whether 
teachers described positive or negative experiences as- 
sociated with teacher evaluation, they acknowledged 
that the experience of being up for review caused them 
to reexamine their teaching strategies, the activities 
they had planned, how successful they were as teach- 
ers, their impact on their students' learning and their in- 



volvement in school affairs. For some teachers this 
reflection happened between the time they were told 
that they would be evaluated and receiving their final 
report; in other situations where surprise visits were 
the norm, teachers found themselves going through 
these questions after the observation. Despite the stress 
and anxiety which many teachers associated with their 
classroom observations, they said that they found this 
process of self-reflection helpful in confirming those 
aspects of their practice where they knew they were 
successful and in refocusing their efforts to improve in 
areas which may have become routine. Where jurisdic- 
tions had included a self-evaluation section, teachers 
often took the time to ponder the questions because this 
allowed them to review and reestablish their teaching 
philosophy rather than focus on daily issues. 

The Psychological Benefits 

Most teachers identified the most common benefit of 
teacher evaluation as the psychological pat on the back 
which confirmed that others valued their services. Al- 
though this boost did not last, a number of teachers con- 
sidered it to be confidence building and saw it as 
giving them the necessary initiative to try new 
strategies in their classrooms. For those teachers who 
had little faith in the process, the report was considered 
either as a routine document of passing interest, or as 
one which brought relief and a certain satisfaction that 
despite personal or philosophical differences, their 
evaluators had not been able to find fault with them. 

The process was a confirmation of the status quo. 

Reactions to Feedback 

In terms of the information provided by the evaluator, 
teachers often commented that this feedback had little 
impact on their teaching because there was little which 
provided directions for growth. Some teachers found 
the comments insulting and unsettling because they 
seemed to indicate that their evaluators were out of 
touch with the circumstances of the classes they ob- 
served. Occasionally, they found aspects of the descrip- 
tion inaccurate. In situations where teachers had con- 
fidence in the expertise of their evaluators, they 
described specific circumstances where they had 
learned skills and strategies which had directly aided 
their teaching. Teachers who saw evaluation as an op- 
portunity to stretch themselves and try different 
strategies welcomed feedback which would help them 
improve and expand their repertoires. 

Feedback as Criticism 

Teachers' reactions to how much information for future 
growth should be on evaluation forms varied widely. 
Some felt that evaluations which did not provide this 
kind of information were useless and a waste of time, 
while other teachers did not want such potentially criti- 
cal information on a form which they might need as a 
reference. In situations where recommendations for im- 




provement were required by district policy, teachers 
felt that, regardless of their own proficiency, evaluators 
had to find something which needed improvement or 
the form would be returned. They preferred situations 
where that information was provided separately in in- 
formal circumstances. In a number of instances, begin- 
ning teachers did not seem to understand the difference 
between reports on individual evaluation cycles and 
the final report which was forwarded to central office. 

The Importance of the School Culture 
Many teachers used their teacher evaluation experience 
as an opportunity to reflect on their philosophy and 
practice but, unless there was a school culture which 
supported discussion and reflection about their prac- 
tices, few teachers were able to sustain this beyond 
their preparation for the experience of being observed. 

A school culture which supported teachers' exploration 
of their teaching, where annual goal-setting was prac- 
tised, and where teachers themselves had set high stan- 
dards for their teaching proved to be essential to sus- 
taining this practice. Even then, the exigencies of 
administrivia, and the scarcity of available time, both 
for administrators to visit and for teachers to share and 
spend time in each other's classrooms, threatened these 
opportunities. 

Leadership and Teacher Evaluation Linkages 

In this section, the question of the importance of school 
and system support in teacher evaluation is explored. 

8. In what ways do teachers and evaluators link the 
processes and outcomes of teacher evaluation to the 
process of educational leadership in the school and 
school system? 

Responses to this question are discussed under the 
headings of linkage variability, and principals as key. 

Linkage Variability 

The cases studies document the importance of the direc- 
tion and support provided by school system personnel 
to principals. First, the provision of on-going profes- 
sional development for administrators on teacher 
evaluation seemed to be haphazard. While some juris- 
dictions made a practice of providing professional de- 
velopment opportunities for school administrators to 
enhance their teacher evaluation skills, other adminis- 
trators acknowledged that there had been little jurisdic- 
tional effort to provide opportunities to enhance their 
skills in this area since the implementation of the juris- 
dictional policy. Second, the extent to which teachers re- 
ceived copies of the policy and were given adequate ex- 
planations about what happened to their report after 
they signed it varied widely also. For example, one 
senior administrator did not think it necessary for teach- 
ers to be told the specifics of the policy. 
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Principals as Key 

The integration of teacher evaluation into school-based 
professional development activities seemed to be left to 
principals. While central office administrators en- 
couraged principals to develop these initiatives, there 
were seldom any additional resources in time or money 
available to implement them. Even when such resour- 
ces were available, the principal's philosophy was a cru- 
cial influence on the extent to which teacher profes- 
sional development was seen as a daily practice in the 
school or left to the teachers to orchestrate in their out 
of school hours. In the same way, despite principals' in- 
itiatives to develop a learning culture in their schools, 
they were cognizant of individual teachers who had dif- 
ficulty in accepting these initiatives. The bases for these 
differences included philosophical differences about 
the involvement of others in the teacher's classroom, a 
lack of trust, and teachers' unwillingness to reveal 
potential weaknesses when they considered themselves 
to be specialists and thought the principal lacked the ex- 
pertise to assist them. Where the teacher was obviously 
competent but refused to stretch and develop new 
strategies and skills, some administrators felt powerless 
to intervene without disturbing the culture of the 
school. 

In general, the impact of the provincial policy on teach- 
er evaluation has been positive, but the teacher evalua- 
tion process is only beginning to evolve from a discrete 
task to be done in order to comply with board and 
provincial policy to one that is an integral part of the 
leadership goals of the school and the system. There is 
more discussion now about the teacher evaluation pro- 
cess and about teaching at both school and system 
levels. Evaluators visit classrooms more often, and the 
initial use of checklists as a means of documenting 
teacher behaviors has been replaced by an emphasis on 
verbatim transcription of events as they occur in class- 
rooms. Some administrators employ a clinical super- 
vision cycle of pre-observation meeting, observation, 
and post-observation discussion, but most hold a gener- 
al meeting at the beginning of the year and then follow 
up a series of observations with one post-observation 
discussion of the preliminary report. 

Because of the legal ramifications involved in teacher 
dismissals, most policies describe detailed procedures 
to be used where the teacher is at risk of being declared 
incompetent. Trustees, some of whom thought that the 
major intent of their policy was to aid in the dismissal 
of incompetent teachers, considered that not enough 
emphasis had been placed on this aspect. Other trus- 
tees noted the benefits of what they perceive to be great- 
er classroom involvement of principals and supervisors 
in the teacher evaluation process. 

A teacher evaluation process that emphasized technical 
competencies was welcomed by beginning teachers but 



was considered inadequate in providing for the profes- 
sional growth of experienced teachers. Veteran teachers 
sought more information from subject specialists, great- 
er autonomy in deciding on the focus of the evaluation, 
and appreciated the support provided where their 
growth was linked to school improvement goals. Expe- 
rienced teachers who spoke positively about the 
benefits of teacher evaluation were most often in situa- 
tions where the process of teacher evaluation was close- 
ly embedded in school and teacher development plans 
and was based on beliefs about the importance of con- 
tinuing professional growth for competent teachers. 

Where teacher professional development and teacher 
evaluation have been linked to individual and school 
improvement plans, educators and students, and ul- 
timately the community, have benefited from the com- 
mitment to excellence that the process engenders. 

Themes and Patterns in Teacher Evaluation 

Following the preliminary completion of the cases, the 
researchers met to share experiences and describe their 
findings. From those conversations and from sub- 
sequent readings of all the completed studies, themes 
and patterns began to emerge. They are documented in 
this section under the following headings: relation- 
ships, the world of the classroom, the purpose of 
evaluation, the evaluator as expert and school cultures 
for professional growth. 

Relationships 

The studies in this report reinforce the notion that teach- 
er evaluation involves the relationship of two people 
both of whom must share a willingness to participate in 
and an understanding of the process. When either per- 
son was unable or unwilling to participate fully in the 
venture, the process had little chance of success. This 
speaks to the importance of trust in such relationships. 

A lack of understanding of the process due to lack of in- 
formation or to the deliberate manipulation of informa- 
tion suggests that one partner in the relationship seeks 
to retain power. These two aspects, lack of trust and 
retention of power, were combined in situations where 
the policy provided for unannounced visits based on 
the belief that teachers would put on a show if they 
were forewarned. This belief carried the implication 
that teachers were not to be trusted and were usually 
weak or lazy and needed to be caught in the act. Even 
where this belief about teachers putting on a show was 
not fully accepted, the policy reinforced the power of 
the evaluator who was relieved of the need to make 
and keep appointments with teachers. Stories of exter- 
nal evaluators who walked into classrooms unan- 
nounced and proceeded to sit at teachers' desks are ex- 
amples of the reinforcement of this power relationship. 

Most teachers described negative situations as lacking 
in trust; these were often situations where power and 
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control seemed the hidden agenda. Some teachers, by 
their unwillingness to participate, their ability to pro- 
vide what they thought the administrator wanted to 
see, or their reluctance to reveal information about their 
teaching, retained control of these situations. Even in 
more trusting situations, teachers retained a certain 
watchfulness and evaluators were aware that they too 
were being evaluated. 

Teachers did not view the process of teacher evaluation 
neutrally. They entered these situations and interpreted 
what happened to them in the light of what they al- 
ready knew about teacher evaluation. Veteran teachers 
had their own experiences and were able to relate 
stories they had heard from others. Most neophyte 
teachers had previous positive experiences in their 
teacher preparation programs and some had been in- 
volved in specific programs for beginning teachers to 
help orient them to teacher evaluation. They, like proba- 
tionary teachers, knew that a negative evaluation could 
mean the end of their careers. Their previous experi- 
ences affected the readiness of teachers to consider al- 
ternative forms of professional development as genuine 
and not further traps for the unwary. 

Also affecting the orientation of teachers towards their 
relationship with evaluators were their own views on 
the authority of the principal. Equally, some adminis- 
trators by their actions signalled to teachers their 
devaluation of the teachers' expertise. Administrators 
who chose to act as if they had the final word in most 
situations demanded from teachers a compliance to 
their views. Similarly, some teachers tried to wrestle a 
similar compliance from their evaluators. Where rela- 
tionships were temporary, private, isolated, and 
divorced from teachers' working realities and from life 
in schools, negotiations of power, trust, and expertise 
were never far from the surface. 

In contrast, teachers in situations where they were 
recognized as competent and given responsibility for 
identifying their own professional goals, described the 
process as both positive and challenging. They enjoyed 
the support of the administrator and of their teaching 
colleagues in establishing goals which not only en- 
hanced their teaching but which also often contributed 
to the achievement of school-wide goals. In these 
schools, teachers were anxious to share with one anoth- 
er because of the benefits they obtained in talking and 
working with colleagues. 

The World of the Classroom 

Many descriptions of classroom observations included 
comments that visits were too few and that adminis- 
trators did not know how to read what was happening 
in classrooms because they lacked sufficient informa- 
tion about students' academic and social progress, and 
about the students' past relations with their teachers. 
Much of the anxiety faced by teachers seemed to stem 
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from their recognition of the evaluator not only as a 
stranger to their world, but also as one whose prefer- 
ences about instructional strategies, classroom interac- 
tion, the physical environment and planning options 
were not known. In an effort to become informed, some 
administrators required a level of specificity in long- 
term planning which teachers found unnecessarily con- 
fining. Also evident were experiences where adminis- 
trators made pronouncements about situations without 
asking teachers for relevant information and explana- 
tions. Teachers regarded these statements as useless 
and demeaning. They felt left without a voice in a pro- 
cess whose outcome was an assessment of their com- 
petence as professionals and of their own self-worth. 

At the same time, evaluators found themselves in situa- 
tions where they felt demeaned because they knew the 
classroom activities they were observing had been espe- 
cially orchestrated for their visit. Just as some teachers 
saw the evaluator as stranger, evaluators in these situa- 
tions felt cut off from the everyday life of classrooms. 

The inability to talk honestly to each other was also 
present in experiences where teachers felt mute in the 
face of evaluators' comments which were to them a dis- 
tortion of the situation. Teachers in these circumstances 
thought carefully about making comments on evalua- 
tion reports and most often chose not to write how they 
felt in case their reactions destroyed already fragile 
working relationships. Administrators described 
similar feelings of frustration at being unable to speak 
out about things they hoped teachers would change be- 
cause of the potential impact of such tin altercation on 
the school community. As many case studies confirm, 
both people have to be willing and able to participate 
and be informed about the process if teacher evaluation 
is to be of value. Trustees, too, reflected some of this 
ambiguity in their frustrations about the lack of ade- 
quate documentation which led to difficulties in remov- 
ing teachers for incompetence. Some wished that ad- 
ministrators were more willing to clearly document 
inadequate practice. 

The Purpose of Teacher Evaluation 
The duality of ensuring the basic competence of educa- 
tors and of promoting instructional improvement 
clashed in many of the experiences related in the case 
studies. In most of the policies, the amount of emphasis 
placed on each one was decided by the evaluators, 
most often the school administrators. The degree of em- 
phasis on each objective was not always shared with or 
agreed to by teachers. Trustees, in general, saw the pur- 
pose of teacher evaluation as helping teachers improve, 
a purpose which was often described as a spur or a 
means to straighten teachers out. Other trustees linked 
teacher evaluation more closely to professional develop- 
ment but also saw it as a two-step process of discover- 
ing inadequacies and applying remediation. 
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As might be expected, differing expectations for the 
teacher evaluation process were a source of frustration 
within the teacher -evaluator relationship. While some 
policies had complicated procedures for formative and 
summative evaluations, these distinctions tended to be 
ignored in practice. Teachers and principals were both 
aware that reading situations and assessing what was 
happening were constant activities of principals. Ad- 
ministrators described situations where, in order to be 
true to the intent of the policy, they did not provide in- 
formal supervision for teachers who were to be formal- 
ly evaluated. Teachers also found these situations am- 
biguous and described the danger of identifying a 
weakness and asking for help from one's evaluator. 
Based on the policies, it is the administrator/evaluator 
who decides whether a particular process is formative 
or summative and who can switch from one process to 
the other depending on the situation. The power to 
decide remains with the evaluator; the teacher is a pas- 
sive element in the process and for teachers the process 
is always potentially summative. It is in this sense that 
present use of these distinctions of formative and sum- 
mative are detrimental to a positive process. Most poli- 
cies stress that formative evaluations are not to be used 
for summative purposes but this ignores the reality of 
schools where both teacher and principal are constantly 
assessing and evaluating what goes on whether in the 
classroom or on the playground, and where teachers 
who have positive formative evaluations want this in- 
formation included in their final reports. 

Many veteran teachers found a major emphasis on the 
examination of basic competencies which fulfilled the 
intent of the policy to be of limited utility. They ap- 
preciated the incentive to reflect on their teaching and 
reexamine their practices but they felt that observations 
which did not provide them with information for their 
own growth were irrelevant and wasteful of the time of 
both teachers and evaluators. On the other hand, some 
neophyte teachers were more appreciative of situations 
where evaluators assessed basic skills. Some of these 
beginning teachers spoke about instances where their 
evaluators had coached them to greater skill develop- 
ment through a series of observations and conferences. 
In some jurisdictions, administrators felt that they had 
sufficient sources of information to identify teachers 
who were weak and needed direct support, and so dis- 
pensed with this monitoring function for all teachers. 
Instead they described working from a belief in teacher 
competence, a positive rather than a deficit model of 
teacher evaluation. 

Administrators spoke of their annoyance at experi- 
enced teachers who wanted their evaluation to be con- 
fined to those skills which were already well estab- 
lished in their teaching repertoires. These teachers used 
the vocabulary of the evaluation criteria. Evaluators' 



question to these teachers, "What would you like me to 
look at?" too often brought them replies like "closure" 
or "reaching all students in interactions" which admin- 
istrators read as signals that they were neither welcome 
nor their feedback valued. 

What all these experiences speak to is the importance of 
the relationship between evaluator and teacher, the 
need for mutual understanding about process and 
criteria at school and system levels, and the recognition 
that no single group has ultimate control of the teacher 
evaluation process. 

The Evaluator as Expert 

Whether evaluators adopted the orientation of an 
evaluation expert or of a facilitator for teachers' 
growth, teachers held certain expectations about their 
competence to do these things. Where the thrust of the 
teacher evaluation policy was the improvement of class- 
room skills, evaluators were expected to be able to iden- 
tify how to gather appropriate information and to assist 
teachers in interpreting these data. Both observational 
and consultative skills were required. Where adminis- 
trators provided verbatim scripts but did not discuss 
with teachers how to read these descriptions, teachers 
felt the time had been for naught. Teachers were equal- 
ly annoyed at administrators who used the data from 
one class to generalize to their entire teaching practice. 
System administrators were also dissatisfied with teach- 
ers who tailored lessons to their presence. 

Where administrators sought to watch the teacher 
rather than to observe the learning situation, teachers 
felt compelled to provide a teacher directed lesson al- 
though this may not have been their most frequent in- 
structional strategy. The subjective nature of the evalua- 
tion was lessened a little when teachers were aware of 
what administrators considered good teaching to be 
and when they believed that principals through their 
own teaching assignments or through reputation, were 
themselves good teachers. 

Many teachers spoke about the need for the evaluator 
to be cognizant of the current teaching situation in 
schools and knowledgeable in the subjects they ob- 
served. These comments are indicative of a particular 
philosophical stance about learning in schools. They 
suggest that beyond the development of basic teaching 
competencies related to planning, group process, stu- 
dent interaction, and evaluation, teachers are expected 
to be knowledgeable not only about the content but 
also the pedagogies of their various teaching subjects. 
One example was the concern of second language 
teachers that evaluators would not understand why 
they encouraged a higher "noise" level or why they 
had envelopes of cards in their hands. Another ex- 
ample which recognized this viewpoint was the plan- 
ning in some high schools to have those administrators 
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who had taught certain subjects be the evaluators for 
teachers in those subject areas. 

Although the importance of the evaluator as a subject 
specialist was mentioned most often by secondary 
teachers, elementary teachers also recognized that re- 
cent changes in curriculum reinforced the need for ad- 
ministrators who were cognizant of these initiatives. Ex- 
perienced teachers described being disappointed in 
their evaluations because they wanted to expand their 
teaching repertoires. They looked to evaluators to be 
able to identify some of those newer strategies. 

School Cultures for Professional Growth 
Stories of teacher growth most often included refer- 
ences to the school culture. Unlike the experiences of 
teacher evaluation where individual assessment was 
considered apart from the daily life of schools, these 
teachers with stories of teacher growth described situa- 
tions where the orientation of the school as a learning 
community was the major impetus for their continued 
development. Staff in these schools had a strong com- 
mitment to learning and held high expectations of each 
other, and of their students. They spoke about being 
learners themselves and about being encouraged to 
focus their professional development by setting a goal 
for themselves for the year. In some schools, the major 
focus for these goals was established by the school 
staff. It might be a particular curriculum area such as 
whole language or a teaching strategy such as coopera- 
tive learning. Together, the staff spent time discussing 
their plans and progress. Working directly with col- 
leagues and discussing their work with other members 
of staff were frequently mentioned by teachers as the 
ways they preferred to learn. When die school fostered 
the development of collegiality through mutual help 
and support, teachers had few concerns about having 
peers view their teaching. 

In these schools, traditional teacher evaluation policies 
were more often seen as intrusions into the fabric of 
school life. Principals spoke about a positive model of 
growth rather than a deficit model of evaluation and 
they used their leadership skills to encourage and sus- 
tain a philosophy of learning. They spoke about teacher 
peers as experts in teaching rather than the evaluator as 
expert and they sought to ensure that veteran teachers 
had sufficient experiences of positive professional sup- 
port to be able to overcome previous negative evalua- 
tive experiences. 

Teachers were encouraged to explore how they could 
improve the learning experiences of their students and 
many identified student feedback as crucial in helping 
to examine their practices. Teachers' professional devel- 
opment was based on their willingness and ability to 
reflect on what had happened during their teaching 
day and to be open to the comments and suggestions of 
others, whether students or colleagues. 
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The support necessary to sustain appropriate contexts 
for teachers' professional growth depended on leader- 
ship at the school and district levels. While such school 
cultures can develop from the efforts of all educators 
on staff, strong support from the system administrators 
helped to foster those situations. This support allowed 
school administrators to work directly with their staffs 
in the ways they thought best. At the same time, 
through their own evaluations by the system adminis- 
trators they were provided with expectations, support 
and encouragement for their efforts. In a number of 
case studies, principals whose staffs had chosen to de- 
velop learning cultures were frustrated that their 
central office administrators expected them to provide 
teacher evaluations which were based on procedures 
they no longer supported. They knew that their super- 
intendents appreciated their efforts but they saw little 
evidence that principal colleagues were being en- 
couraged to develop in a similar fashion. 

Some principals who were frequent visitors to class- 
rooms did not separate the formal teacher evaluation 
process from their ongoing supervision of all that hap- 
pened in schools because, for diem, a teacher evalua- 
tion that focused on basic competencies and required a 
set of formal visits and conferences was a waste of 
time. They were equally certain that the embedding of 
teacher professional development in the culture of the 
school was essential to enhance student learning and 
teacher satisfaction. Some principals made a number of 
formal visits every year but others used their frequent 
informal visits to monitor the learning atmosphere of 
the classrooms. All felt that they had sufficient informa- 
tion from these visits and from parents and students to 
be able to identify potential problem situations. 

Unlike colleagues who spoke of the lack of time and the 
need to deal with administrative matters, these admin- 
istrators went into classrooms frequently. They talked 
to teachers and students. They helped teachers estab- 
lish school and individual goals and discussed these in 
one-on-one situations with their teachers. They or- 
ganized speakers for in-service sessions or school visits 
for staff, and obtained additional resources to help staff 
meet these goals. They also recognized that, in many in- 
stances, while they could address basic teaching com- 
petencies, and were able to gather observational data 
for teachers, colleagues were the teachers' preferred 
source of ideas and support. Some deliberately in- 
volved everyone in learning more about specific educa- 
tional initiatives. Teachers described these principals as 
resource people, open, willing and involved, and they 
liked and trusted them. By their actions these principals 
helped teachers transform their teaching and in the pro- 
cess were transformed themselves. 
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Observations 

The information provided in the case studies and 
through the document analysis, questionnaire and in- 
terview surveys is very detailed and on first reading 
highly diverse. Each teacher, administrator and 
stakeholder tells a different story. These stories are com- 
plicated further by respondents' previous experiences 
and their relationships with their principals and other 
colleagues in their present schools. On further reading, 
these details, which initially seem to prevent any 
coherence, are gradually dissolved as the understand- 
ings beneath the evaluation experiences surface. The 
policies and practices which are based on a deficit 
model of teacher performance separate from those expe- 
riences where competence is accepted and growth is 
the expected outcome. Sometimes this can happen with- 
in a single school for specific staff, but even these 
growth oriented experiences are limited when learning 
for all is not part of the culture of the school. While the 
points we have learned about practices under the 
present policy are discussed next under two headings 
these groupings should not be seen as dichotomies. 
Rather, the points, themselves could be considered as 
markers to assess present practices and future direc- 
tions. 

Prevalent Practices of Teacher Evaluation 
The points in this section refer to teacher evaluation pol- 
icies which mandate classroom observations to obtain 
information on a set of criteria which are designed to 
answer both public concerns for accountability and 
teachers' desires for instructional improvement. This is 
similar to the teaching as technical expertise metaphor 
described in the literature review (Wise et al., 1985). An 
alternative model which emphasizes reflection and col- 
laboration is provided by Garman (1986). 

• Evaluation for accountability resulted in adminis- 
trators visiting classrooms. Teachers wanted more 
visits of an informal nature to share what was hap- 
pening and to discuss optional instructional ap- 
proaches and strategies. 

• Administrators identified weak teachers through in- 
formal channels rather than through formal evalua- 
tions. 

• Teachers liked the self-reflective aspect of teacher 
evaluations. They acknowledged that it ensured that 
they reviewed their practices. 

• Teachers disliked surprise visits for formal evalua- 
tions; they preferred to be informed fully on what 
the evaluator was gathering data, what standards 
would be used, and when the visits would be. 

• The evaluation process was of little utility when 
either mutual trust is fragile or absent, or the 



evaluator was not considered sufficiently expert to 
be of help. 

• The potential for teacher instructional improvement 
was focused on basic skill development, useful for 
some neophyte teachers and generally not ap- 
preciated by veteran teachers. 

• Administrators felt pressed for sufficient time to 
add formal visits to their daily routine. Some chose 
this as a priority; others questioned whether the 
benefits were worth the effort. 

• Evaluation for instructional improvement was 
limited by the infrequency of the evaluators' visits, 
their lack of understanding of the specific classroom 
context, their emphasis on the observation of basic 
skills, and their lack of subject matter expertise. 

• Veteran teachers wanted the teacher evaluation pro- 
cess to be focused on their professional growth. 
These teachers learned most from their own 
students' progress and feedback, and from talking 
to colleagues with similar subject matter expertise 
and recent classroom experience. 

• In most schools, professional growth was left large- 
ly to individual teachers. There was little school 
focus on teachers learning cooperatively. Profes- 
sional development was confined to occasional staff 
meetings and system-wide inservice sessions on 
varied topics. 

Practices That Emphasize Professional Growth 

In this section, the points refer to experiences in jurisdic- 
tions or schools where the teacher evaluation policy 
and procedures encouraged teachers, as a part of their 
regular duties, to expand their professional expertise. 
Teachers in these situations were considered competent 
and there was a separate set of procedures for teachers 
who were lacking basic teaching competencies. This 
emphasis on personal growth is closely related to the 
teaching as professional judgment metaphor discussed 
in the literature review (Wise et al., 1985). Other writers 
who propose models for professional growth include 
Glatthom (1990), Glickman (1990), and Sergiovanni 
(1991). 

• Teachers felt in control of their own learning when 
they developed individual plans for their profes- 
sional growth. Such individual plans helped focus 
their efforts and did not require the separation of 
teacher, teaching and subject matter competence. 

• Administrators believed teachers were competent 
and acted out of that belief. This belief was present 
in all the administrators' actions connected with the 
school and not only to teacher evaluation. 
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• Teacher evaluation was not a process separate from 
other processes in the school. It was an on-going 
process which fostered both teacher growth and 
school goals and was embedded in the culture of the 
school. 

• Teacher growth was individually initiated but col- 
laboratively shared. Teachers worked and learned 
together. They reported sharing ideas and materials 
and visiting each other's classrooms. 

• The school culture was learner centred and em- 
phasized active learning. The staff modelled learn- 
ing for the students. 

• Teachers held high expectations of each other con- 
cerning on-going professional development in order 
to achieve agreed upon school goals related to im- 
proved learning environments. 

• Central office administrators worked cooperatively 
with principals and facilitated the actions of school 
staffs. 

• Teachers enjoyed teaching and working together to 
enhance student options for success. They invited 
the administrator to assist in data gathering on their 
instructional practices or to help them reassess class- 
room situations. 

• Although not all teachers were willing to become in- 
volved in such situations, these schools were places 
where teachers considered themselves to be 
partners rather than the hired help. 

• Teachers regardless of their specialization were able 
to participate in cooperative activities which en- 
hanced their professional expertise. 

Implications for Action 

Because the study findings stress the limitations of the 
present teacher evaluation practices, the use of a single 
evaluation format to identify incompetence and simul- 
taneously promote instructional improvement should 
be reconsidered. Instead, policies which are based on 
an assumption of teacher competence would do much 
to make evaluation a positive process. The exploration 
of alternative school-based initiatives which encourage 
and sustain teacher professional growth is recom- 
mended. Also, school-based initiatives have to be sup- 
ported by system-wide practices for professional devel- 
opment and sustained by a compatible jurisdictional 
philosophy. There are many types of organizational, 
school and individual models of professional growth 
which take into consideration teachers' varying levels 
of instructional competence, adult development, and 
cognitive complexity. Practices which recognize teach- 
ers' differences as well as providing opportunities for 
collaboration should be examined. 



In terms of their present policies on teacher evaluation, 
most jurisdictions could retain but continue to refine 
their teacher evaluation policies for teachers who are in 
their first year in the profession or in the jurisdiction, 
and for teachers requiring particular assistance; how- 
ever, the routine evaluation of competent teachers 
using prevalent teacher evaluation practices should be 
reassessed. Instead, practices that consider teachers as 
partners in the development of school cultures which 
promote learning and those that encourage teachers to 
take initiatives to improve their instructional practices 
and the learning environment for students should be- 
come widely adopted. Since no single set of evaluation 
procedures is appropriate for all contexts or for all 
teachers, jurisdictions, in cooperation with teachers, 
central office administrators, and trustees, should at- 
tempt to develop policies which meet the needs of 
teachers for professional growth and the need of the 
public to be assured of quality education. 

To assist in the reexamination of the present practices 
of teacher evaluation, and to encourage discussion on 
teacher evaluation for quality education and teacher 
professional growth among all sectors of the education- 
al community, the following specific suggestions for ac- 
tion are provided. They have been divided into provin- 
cial, jurisdictional, school level and university 
initiatives. 

Provincial Initiatives 

Educational agencies in Alberta should undertake to do 
the following: 

1. Disseminate the full report and initiate discussions 
among all levels of the educational system to 
consider the findings. 

2. Help others recognize that the teacher evaluation 
process is complex and that policies on teacher 
evaluation must reflect this complexity. 

3. Review the current provincial policy on teacher 
evaluation in light of the findings of the study but 
continue to allow for variations at the jurisdictional 
level. 

4. Establish partnerships that would promote 
professional development opportunities for teachers 
and administrators. 

5. Encourage initiatives that would raise awareness of 
system-wide, school-based, and individual practices 
that foster teacher growth. 

Jurisdictional Initiatives 

Each school district, school division and county in 
Alberta, working with teachers, school administrators, 
and central office staff, should undertake to do the fol- 
lowing: 
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6. Engage in a substantive review of their teacher 
evaluation and related policies in light of the 
findings of this study. 

7. Establish and sustain school and jurisdictional 
cultures that encourage collaboration and collegial 
initiatives which promote learning for students and 
educators. 

8. Recognize that while there are important differences 
in school culture and that flexibility and diversity 
among school cultures should be acknowledged all 
schools should promote learning for students and 
staff. 

9. Provide professional growth opportunities for 
school-based educators within their school contexts 
to enhance collaboration among staff members. 

10. Ensure that all school, and where appropriate, 
system administrators have a current understanding 
of teacher evaluation and professional growth 
strategies and processes. 

11. Engage in the enhancement of learning cultures 
among central office educators to model the 
importance of professional growth for all employees. 

12. Help disseminate the substantive content of this 
report to school-based educators and their 
communities and solicit feedback relative to a 
review of local policy and practice. 

13. Ensure that all board members have the opportunity 
to enhance their understanding about the issues of 
fairness and natural justice which inform their 
teacher evaluation policies. 

School Initiatives 

Working together, teachers, administrators and other 

school-based educators should undertake the following: 

14. Provide on-going opportunities for teacher growth 
which are consistent with recommendations from 
the professional development literature. 

15. Establish school cultures and goal directed activities 
which focus on improvement in student and staff 
learning. 

16. Visit classrooms informally and frequently so that 
teaching becomes a less isolated and more 
collaborative activity. 

17. Establish and sustain school cultures that encourage 
collaboration and collegial initiatives among staff 
members. 

18. Adjust timetables or consider other means to 
provide release time for teacher collaboration. 

19. Engage teachers in discussions about teaching and 
learning. 
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20. Promote initiatives which help novice teachers 
collaborate with colleagues. 

University Initiatives 

Faculties of Education should undertake the following: 

21. Foster the development of teacher education models 
which encourage student teachers to work with 
each other and with groups of experienced teachers 
in mentoring relationships. 

22. Link faculty members more closely with 
professional development activities focused on 
improving teacher evaluation in Alberta. 

23. Broadly advertise to the educational community 
those university programs directed at providing 
educational leadership and professional 
development opportunities. 

Adoption of a teacher evaluation policy by Alberta Edu- 
cation in 1984 raised expectations in the educational 
community that the process would result in the enhan- 
cement of teaching, and expectations among the public 
that the question of teacher incompetence would be 
resolved. The provincial policy was sufficiently open to 
allow jurisdictions to tailor their practices to the local 
settings. The general belief was that the individually 
designed practices developed within, and as a result of, 
provincial guidelines would achieve these two objec- 
tives. Expectations were so high, they were un- 
realizable. However, advances have been made as a 
result of genuine efforts on the part of teachers and ad- 
ministrators to undertake the process of teacher evalua- 
tion. 

Although many study participants felt that the im- 
plementation of the specific jurisdictional teacher 
evaluation policies fell short of what had been hoped 
for, overall, the stakeholders surveyed in this large- 
scale study perceived positive gains in the period since 
1984. Teachers in general accepted that evaluation was 
necessary on grounds of public accountability but were 
disappointed that the aim of professional growth 
through enhancement of instruction had not been 
achieved for many of them. Trustees were concerned 
that the issue of incompetence had not yet been fully 
addressed. 

The processes of teaching and learning are complex. 
There is, therefore, no single or easy means for improv- 
ing instruction in the schools. The implementation of a 
teacher evaluation policy cannot resolve all issues as- 
sociated with inadequate teaching and instructional im- 
provement. But some impact has been made and that is 
reassuring. The study ends with a number of recom- 
mendations for four educational arenas: the province, 
individual jurisdictions, schools, and faculties of educa- 
tion. While many of the recommendations are con- 
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cemed with the development of collaborative cultures, 
the importance of individual commitment to the pro- 
cess cannot be overlooked. All educators as in- 
dividuals, must commit to become involved in a pro- 
cess which can foster and sustain an excitement about 
teaching and ensure quality education for all Alberta's 
students. 
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